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scriber. 
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each  year,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Huohbs  (Messrs.  MinshuU  &  Hughes),  Eastgate  Bow. 


NOTICE. 

The  Gouucil  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Authors  of 
the  several  Papers  printed  in  this  Journal  are  alone  responsible  for 
the  statements  contained  therein. 


EULES. 


<f  tj?rfS* — The  leading  Objects  of  the  Society  shall  be — 

1. — ^The  improTement  of  Architectural  Taste,  Science,  and  Con- 
stmotion : 

d. — The  illastration  and  preservation  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  and 
other  objects  of  interest,  in  the  city,  neighbourhood,  and  county : 

3. — The  recommending  of  plans  for  the  restoration,  construction, 
and  improvement  of  buildings  and  other  works  : 

4.— The   collecting  of  Historic,  Archeeological,   and  Architectural 
information,  documents,  relics,  books,  &c. 

5. — ^The  mutual  suggestion  and  interchange  of  knowledge  on  these 
subjects. 

Con^tntinil. — The  society  shall  consist  of  Quarterly  Members, 
Associates,  Full  Members,  Life,  and  Honorary  Members. 

The  QuABTERLV  Membebs  shall  consist  of  all  Subscribers  of  One 
Shilling  per  Quarter,  and  shall  have  free  admission  to  ull  Lectures, 
Exhibitions,  and  Ordinary  Meetings  only. 

The  Associate  Members  shall  consist  of  all  Subscribers  of  Ten 
SKUlings  per  annum,  and  shall  have,  as  above,  the  right  of  attendance 
at  all  Lectures,  Exhibitions,  and  Ordinary  Meetings,  and  shall  also 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Library,  a  copy  of  the  Society's  Illustrated 
Jounud,  as  published,  and  be  invited  to  join  the  occasional  Excursions. 

The  Full  Members  shall  consist  of  all  Subscribers  of  One  Pound 
per  annam.  These  shall  enjoy  every  right  and  advantage  of  the  Insti- 
tution, be  eligible  into  the  Council,  and  have  the  privilege  of  introduc- 
ing Visitors,  under  restrictions  hereafter  named. 

Life  Members. — Donors  of  Ten  Pounds  or  more  shall  be  Full 
Members  for  life. 

Ladies  may  also  be  Members  of  this  Society  on  subscribing  Five 
Shillings  per  annum,  and  shall  have  a  right  to  attend  all  Lectures,  to 
purchase  the  Journal  at  a  moderate  price,  and  to  present  communica- 
tions through  the  Secretaries. 

The  Visitors  to  be  admitted  by  any  Full  Member  shall  be  either 
the  ladies  of  his  family,  children  between  10  and  15  years  of  age,  or 
strangers  from  such  a  distance  as  the  Council  shall  specify. 

Honorary  Members  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Council. 

BtJOnOgtinnit. — The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
Council,  to  consist  of  the  following  persons,  being  Subscribers  of  One 
Pound  per  annum  : — The  Presidents  and  OflBcers  of  the  Society ;  the 
Archdeacon  of  Chester ;  the  Chairman  of  the  Improvement  Committee 
of  the  Chester  Town  Council ;  the  Canon  in  Residence  ;  the  Principal 
of  the  Training  College  ;  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer  of  the  Diocesai 
Church  Building  Society;  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer  of  the  Rurai 
Chapel  Society  ;  and  four  Architects  or  Builders.  To  these  shall  be 
added  other  Laity  and  Clergy  in  equal  numbers,  not  exceeding  six  of 
each,  to  be  elected  by  the  Full  and  Associate  Members  from  among  tho 
Subscribers  of  Oue  Pound  per  annum. 


▼1  RULES. 

Two  of  these  elected  classes,  viz  Laity  and  Clergy,  and  two  of  the 
Architects  or  Bailders,  shall  retire  from  the  Council  yearly,  in  rotation, 
but  shall  be  immediately  re-eligible.  Five  Members  of  the  Council 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  Council  shall  re-appoint  the  Secretaries 
annually,  or  choose  others  in  their  room. 

The  Council  may  appoint  Sub-committees  for  special  purposes,  or 
make  Bye-laws,  yet  so  as  not  to  violate  any  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Society,  in  which  no  alteration  shall  be  made  without  the  further 
concurrence  of  a  General  Meeting,  and  sanction  of  Patrons  and  Presi- 
dents ;  and  if  any  Full  or  Associate  Member  shall  be  desirous  of  altering 
any  Rule,  he  shall  propose  such  alteration  to  one  of  the  Secretaries, 
who  shall  submit  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Council ;  and  before  any 
Bye-law  shall  be  passed  by  the  Council,  notice  thereof  shall  have  been 
given  at  a  previous  meeting,  or  specifically  in  writing  to  each  Member 
of  the  Council. 

There  shall  be  an  Annual  General  Meeting,  Quarterly  Meetings, 
and  also  Monthly  Meetings,  if  the  Council  see  fit,  for  the  specific  ohr 
jects  of  the  Society.  There  shall  also  be  as  many  Extraordinary 
Meetings  as  the  Council  may  appoint,  at  which  Lectures  may  be  given 
on  any  literary  or  scientific  subject,  with  the  sanction  of  the  the  Council. 

^ni|ttrni* — when  the  Council  shall  consider  any  Paper  read  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Society  worthy  of  being  printed  in  the  Journal,  they 
shall  request  the  Author  to  furnish  the  manuscript  for  that  purpose. 

Full  Membebs  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Journal  gratis,  and  the 
remaining  copies  shall  be  sold  at  a  sum  to  be  fixed  on  by  the  Council 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Society. 

The  Author  of  any  Paper  printed  in  the  Journal  may  receive  25 
copies  of  his  own  paper  gratis. 

All  Books,  Prints,  Relics,  &c.  which  may  be  purchased  by  or  pre- 
sented to  the  Society,  shall  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  Members 
in  such  place  and  custody  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council ;  and 
all  orders  for  payment.  Sec,  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman,  and 
counter-signed  by  the  Secretary  ;  and  accounts  audited  in  Council  by 
persons  appointed  for  the  purpose,  preparatory  to  confirmation  at  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

The  Library  and  Museum  of  the  Society  are  at  present  deposited 
in  the  large  room  of  the  late  City  Library,  iu  St.  Peter's  Church-yard. 

StiinilHinil  nf  3SlBnibWH. — ah  subscriptions  shall  be  counted  due 
on  the  First  day  of  January,  and  shall  be  paid  within  three  months  of 
the  date  of  admission  ;  and,  in  all  future  years,  between  the  Ist  day  of 
January  and  25th  day  of  March.  The  Council  shall  also,  if  they  find 
it  desirable,  appoint  a  certain  amount  of  Entrance  Money,  to  be  paid 
on  admisson. 

The  Society  may  be  connected  with  other  Literary  or  Scientific 
Associations,  on  such  terms  as  to  the  Council  may  seem  fit ;  provided 
always,  that  the  foregoing  fundamental  Rules  of  this  Society  shall  be 
consented  to  as  essential  to  the  union  ;  and  that  every  new  Member 
shall  acknowledge  the  same  as  the  conditions  of  admission. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  wishing  to  become  Members,  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  either  of  the  Secretaries,  or  with  any  Member  of 
the  Council. 
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PREFACE. 


TuE  completion  of  this  Second  Volume  of  the  Journal  affords  an 
opportunity  for  some  few  words  of  comment  on  the  present  position  of 
the  Society,  and  on  the  state  of  archaeological  feeling  within  the  scope 
of  its  influence  and  lahours. 

When,  just  fifteen  years  ago,  the  Society  was  first  projected  by  a 
few  earnest  men,  sevend  of  whom  have  since  passed  away  to  their  rest, 
it  was  felt  that  a  need  urgently  existed  for  some  definite  organization, 
whereby  all  who  loved  the  beautiful  in  architecture,  the  venerable  in 
archffiology,  and  the  truth  unadorned  in  history,  might  meet  and  confer 
t<^ether  on  common  ground.  To  such  want  this  Society  has  now  for 
almost  a  generation  honestly  responded ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  so 
many  of  those  subscribers  who  joined  its  infant  ranks  in  1849  still 
earnestly  and  fiiithfully  adhering  to  its  fortunes  in  1604.  It  is  support 
like  this  alone  that,  in  the  face  of  numerous  difficulties  besetting  their 
path  from  time  to  time,  has  enabled  the  Council  and  Officers  to  hold 
their  own,  and  to  maintain  the  Society  in  unimpaired  usefulness  and 
prosperity. 

Gradually  but  surely  there  has  been  growing  up  in  the  County  and 
its  Borders  a  sound  and  discriminating  antiquarian  feeling,  exhibiting 
itself,  too,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  For  example,  we  see  evinced,  both  by 
the  humbler  workmen  and  the  wealthy  proprietors  around  us,  a  more 
tender  care  for  the  landmarks  of  the  past,  whether  regarded  as  the 
primitive  treasures  of  the  Briton  and  Saxon,  or  the  more  elegant 
remains  of  the  once  mighty  Rome.  It  will  be  readily  conceded,  too, 
that  the  architecture  of  Cheshire  for  a  good  hundred  years  prior  to  the 
foundation  of  this  Society,  was  (if  we  except  the  works  of  one  great 
genius  only — Thomas  Harrison — ),  a  sorry  blank,  and  indeed  something 
worse ;  for  buildings,  historical  in  their  character  and  beautiful  to  look 
upon,  were  heartlessly  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  others  from  which 
the  eye  of  taste  shrinks  with  unalloyed  disgust.  The  erections  generally 
in  Cheshire  during  the  last  15  or  20  years,  on  the  other  hand,  give  us 
the  very  converse  of  this ;  for  whether  we  look  at  the  magnificent 
churches  and  other  public  buildings,  or  the  elegant  dwellings  and  com- 
mercial structures  that  now  adorn  our  streets  and  highways,  we  see  a 
growing  appreciation  of  those  very  principles  which  it  was  the  leading 
object  of  this  Society,  as  far  as  possible,  to  create  and  encourage. 

With  these  pleasing  proofs  of  its  usefulness  and  popularity,  it  will 
be  the  aim  of  the  Council  to  persevere  in  their  efibrts  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  both  by  keeping  up  Uie  sessional  meetings  and  lectures, — the 
enlargement,  as  occasion  may  serve,  of  its  Library  and  Museum, — and 
the  perpetuation  of  its  local  investigations  and  Papei-s  by  means  of  its 
published  Journal. 


XVI  PREFACE. 

The  Papers  for  the  most  part  composing  the  present  Volume  are 
essentially  of  a  local  character, — ^local,  that  is  to  say,  to  Cheshire  itself, 
or  to  the  Counties  immediately  adjacent.  This  course  it  is  intended 
uniformly  to  pursue  ;  for  while  Lectures  and  Papers  on  Miscellaneous 
Subjects  vrithin  the  Rules  are  not  only  admitted,  but  also  cordially 
welcomed  and  indeed  solicited,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  is  a 
Local  Society,  and  that  its  main  and  primary  duty  is  to  set  forth  the 
ancient  glories,  to  resolve  the  historic  doubts,  and  to  cultivate  within 
this  County  Palatine  and  its  bordering  Shires,  the  soundest  possible 
architectural  and  antiquarian  tastes. 

With  this  view  it  is  proposed  in  the  next  Volume  to  publish  as 
complete  a  List  as  may  be  attainable  of  all  topographical,  historic, 
biographical,  religious  and  other  works  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
County  of  Chester,  so  that  Members  of  the  Society  and  others  may  know 
the  materials  that  exist  for  the  illustration  of  any  particular  branch  of 
local  history,  literature  or  science.  This  can  only  be  completely  done, 
by  every  Member  who  is  in  possession  of  rare  or  special  works  of  local 
interest  communicating  particulars  to  the  Editors,  through  the  Secre- 
taries :  it  is  earnestly  requested,  therefore,  that  all  will  cordially  aid, 
and  without  delay)  in  making  this  *'  Bidliotheca  Cxstriensis*'  what 
it  will  modestly  aim  to  be,  a  full  and  correct  Catalogue  of  all  known 
Cheshire  Books  and  Pamphlets. 

One  other  subject  may  fairly,  and  without  impropriety,  be  introduced 
in  this  Preface  to  our  new  Volume.  It  is,  the  growing  want,  felt  and 
expressed  by  all  who  take  any  interest  in  its  well-being,  of  an  inde- 
pendent home  for  this  Society,  in  some  appropriate  locality  in  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  city  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
Council  that  ultimately  some  such  building  may  be  secured, — one  that, 
in  short,  shall  combine  the  advantage  of  a  Free  Public  Museu&t,  with 
a  commodious  Lecture  Room  and  Offices  for  the  use,  and  under  the 
management,  of  the  Chester  ARCHiEOLoaiCAL  Socieit. 

With  these  reflections  and  aspirations,  the  Editors  present  their 
brother  Members  with  the  Second  completed  Volume  of  the  Society's 
Transactions.  They  do  so,  moreover,  in  the  full  confidence  that  every 
succeeding  issue  will  at  least  equal  its  predecessors  in  local  interest  and 
illustrations,  as  well  as  in  sound  and  reliable  antiquarian  research. 
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BT  MB.  WILLIAM  BEAMONT. 


HOG  VCR  has  sailed  upon  the  Rhine,  where  it  flows 
between  its  bordering  mountains,  will  have  seen  on  either 
band 

High  from  their  fields  of  eir  look  down 
The  eyriee  of  a  Tanished  race ; 
Homes  of  the  mightj,  whose  renown 
Hath  passed  and  left  no  trace. 

And  the  scene  will  hardly  fail  to  transport  him  to  other  ages,  when 
those  crumbling  towers,  which  crest  every  height  that  commands  an 
advantageous  reach  of  the  river  were  the  abode  of  ancient  knights  and 
barons,  who  sallied  thence  to  make  inroads  on  their  neighbours,  or  to 
levy  black  mail  on  those  who  navigated  the  river,  and  returned  to 
immure  their  prisoners  in  these  strongholds,  where  daylight  was  but 
gloom  to  their  eyes,  and  music  only  heaviness  to  their  ears.  These 
were  times  and  men,  whom  perhaps  it  is  pleasanter,  as  certainly  it  is 
safer,  to  contemplate  at  a  distance  than  near  at  hand. 

How  is  it,  however,  that,  while  the  foreign  scene  naturally  calls 
up  such  associations,  we  look  with  comparative  calmness  upon  scenes 
equally  as  suggestive  at  home  ?  Is  it  that,  in  travelling,  we  cany  with 
us  a  magic  glass,  which  gives  the  eye  power  to  look  with  unusual  interest 
upon  objects  that  are  new  ?  There  must  surely  be  some  cause  for  the 
difiference ;  otherwise  the  Castle  at  Halton,  which  looks  boldly  forth 
upon  a  river  of  wider  renown  than  the  Rhine,  would  challenge  equal 
attention  vdth  Rolandseck  or  Drachenfels,  with  Stolzenfels  or  the 
Mausthurm,  and  would  fill  the  mind  with  pictures  equally  vivid,  and 
with  still  greater  power  to  interest  us,  because  they  are  local,  and  belong 
to  our  own  history. 

In  this  comparatively  flat  country,  the  bold  rock  on  which  Halton 
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Castle  stands  was  too  conspicuous  to  be  overlooked,  even  in  early  times. 
Among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  it  seems  to  have  become  a  kind  of  centre 
to  the  surrounding  district ;  and  while  they  called  it  Halton,  or  the 
height,  they  named  the  townships  which  lay  grouped  around  its  base, 
Norton,  Aston,  Weston,  and  Sutton,  from  the  relative  positions  they 
occupied  in  respect  to  it. 

Before  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  however,  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  existence  of  any  fortress  at  Hal  ton.  Until  then,  Elfledas 
stronghold  on  the  Castle  rock  at  Runcorn,  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
river,  probably  sufficed  to  check  the  Danes  and  other  marauders  in 
their  piratical  inroads  up  the  Mersey.  It  was  the  custom  of  these 
plunderers  *  to  sail  up  the  river  to  some  convenient  place,  and  there, 
drawing  up  their  boats  on  the  banks,  to  raise  a  temporary  entrenchment, 
— whence  they  could  sally  out  to  plunder  the  country, — to  which  they 
would  retire  with  their  booty, — and  from  which  they  could  set  out  iu 
safety  on  their  home  return.  Several  earthworks,  which  tradition  says 
have  had  this  origin,  still  remain  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey.  One  of 
these,  well  known  to  the  sportsman  in  pursuit  of  wild  fowl,  is  on 
Cuerdley  Marsh,  and  may  be  seen  from  Ualton  Castle ;  and  another  of 
them  is  at  Mickley  Hills, — i^picturesque  part  of  the  Mersey,  on  the 
Cheshire  shore,  a  few  miles  above  Warrington. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  work  of  conquest  achieved,  than  the  Conqueror, 
in  the  year  1070,  conferred  the  whole  of  this  fair  county  upon  Hugh 
Lupus,  one  of  his  Norman  earls,  '*  to  hold  of  him  as  freely  by  the 
sword,  as  he  himself  held  the  realm  of  England  by  the  crown  "  Well 
understanding  the  terms  of  his  tenure,  and  in  order  the  better  to  secure 
it,  Hugh  Lupus  immediately  divided  his  palatinate  into  eight  or  more 
baronies,  which  he  distributed  to  his  warlike  followers,  upon  the  like 
condition  of  supporting  him  with  the  sword,  as  he  was  to  support  the 
king. 

One  of  these,  Nigel,  a  brother  Norman,  *  who  is  thought  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Robert,  became  the  first  baron  of  Halton.  If  it  be 
true  that  he  was  the  son  of  that  Ivo  de  Constance,  who  encountered 
the  English  whom  king  Ethelred  sent  to  France,  and  slew  them  as 
they  left  their  ships,  he  did  not  bring  with  him  a  name  which  was 
likely  to  endear  him  to  his  new  dependents.  Nigel  was  not  slow  to 
select  Halton  for  the  head  of  his  barony,  and  to  place  on  its  highest 
part  the  stronghold  by  which  he  was  to  keep  his  new  acquisitions. 

The  sylvan  scene  which  then  extended  from  this  hill  to  the  banks 
of  the  Mersey,  the  beauty  of  its  glades,  and  the  verdure  of  its  velvet 
turf  spread  their  charms  in  vain  before  eyes  which  taste  had  not  yet 

*  Foreign  Qaarterly  r^eview,  No.  XII.  p.  200. 
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opened.  But  the  round  topped  woods  of  Norton,  of  which  such  noble 
representativee  surviye  to  onr  own  times,  arrested  Nigers  regard,  for 
tbej  sheltered  the  wild  aninuds  whom  it  was  his  pleasure  to  pursue  in 
the  chase,  and  fed  and  fattened  those  herds  of  deer  or  swine  which 
helped  to  supply  the  rude  but  bountiful  hospitality  of  his  table. 

Nigel  probably  drew  out  the  ground-plan  of  his  castle,  built  and 
fortified  its  gateway  and  the  walls  of  its  outer  ballium,  and  raised  the 
donjon  tower  at  the  north-west  comer,  where  the  face  of  the  rock  is 
steepest  The  views  of  the  Castle  taken  beforo  it  was  dismantled,  give 
OS  an  idea  of  ite  general  plan,  but  there  is  probably  no  part  of  the 
present  remains  which  can  confidently  be  said  to  belong  to  the  original 
structure  of  the  founder,  unless  it  be  the  early  corbel  head,  of  which  an 
engraving  forms  one  of  the  illustrations  of  this  Paper. 

Though  an  earlier  foundation  than  Beeston,  Halton  resembles  that 
fortress  in  its  general  plan,  but  it  wants  the  grandeur  which  Beeston 
derives  from  ite  deep  moat,  a  featuro  which  seems  to  have  been  always 
wanting  at  Halton. 

As  the  captain  and  lieutenant  of  Hugh  Lupus,  Nigel  won  for  him 
the  castle  of  Rhuddlan,  in  1008 ;  but  the  memory  of  his  other  victories, 
if  be  achieved  any,  has  perished,  wanting  a  bard  or  a  chronicler  to 
noord  them. 

From  Nigel,  the  barony  of  Halton  descended  successively  to  his 
son  William  Fitz  Nigel,  and  his  grandson  William  Fitz  William ;   and 
of  these  two  warriors  we  read  in  one  of  their  Latin  charters  the  follow- 
ing story  : — It  begins  by  calling  every  Fronchman  and  Englishman,  and 
all  Christians  to  give  attention  to  it ;    and  then  tells  us  in  simple  but 
dicamstantial  terms  how  having  set  out,  probably  from  Halton,  they 
met  on  a  certain  day  in  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Kekewick,  at  the 
bouse  of  Hugh  Fitz  Odard,  the  castle  seneschal,  whose  illness  most 
likely  had  led  to  their  visit.     Upon  his  entreaty,  and  in  compassion  for 
the  sick  man*s  condition,  probably  as  they  stood  by  his  bed-side,  they 
granted  to  his  son  Hugh  all  the  father's  lands ;    in  return  for  which, 
their  sick  servant,  feeling  he  had  no  longer  need  of  them,  surrendered 
to  William  Fitz  Nigel  his  war  horse  and  coat  of  mail ;  while,  in  return, 
Hogh  Fitz  Hugh,  the  son  of  the  seneschal,  gave  to  William's  son  his 
palfrey  and  a  noble  soar  hawk.      That  the  object  of  this  visit  was  what 
we  have  supposed,  appears  likely  from  the  character  of  the  persons  who 
were  witnesses  to  the  gift,  and  who  were  William,  Fitz  NigeVs  chaplain  ; 
William,  his  sewer ;    Handle,  his  huntsman  ;    and  Richard  de  More. 
Odard's  historic  sword,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Kilmoreys,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  instrument.     Probably  the  dying  seneschal  could  not 
bring  his  mind  to  surrender  that,  and  so  it  was  reserved. 

Kekewick,  where  this  scene  occurred,  enjoys  a  name  which  is  unique 


in  the  villare  of  England  ;  a  circumstance  which  once  enahled  an  old 
inhabitant  of  this  neighbourhood  to  put  a  boaster  to  silence  with  it.  It 
happened  that  the  latter  was  once  vaunting  in  public  his  almost  universal 
knowledge  of  places  and  their  names,  when  his  aged  hearer  slyly  asked 
him  to  tell  him  where  Kekewick  was ;  and  the  boaster  was  forced  to 
confess  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  place. 

William  Fitz  Nigel  was  made  constable  and  marshal  of  the  earVs 
host,  an  office  as  dangerous  as  it  was  honourable  ;  for  it  involved  no 
lesA  than  the  leading  of  the  van  when  the  army  advanced,  and  the 
command  of  the  rear  when  it  retreated. 

His  wife  was  a  sister  of  Walter,  and  a  daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Gant, 
one  of  those  Flanders  men  who  are  thought  to  have  served  William  in 
the  conquest  of  England  as  volunteers,  and  only  for  personal  rewards.*. 

In  the  year  ]  133  he  founded  a  house  of  canons  regular  at  Runcorn, 
and  three  years  afterwards  he  died. 

In  the  year  1 1 40,  and  almost  before  the  canons  had  had  time  to 
settle  in  their  first  seat,  William  Fitz  William,  the  son  and  successor 
of  the  founder,  removed  them  from  Runcorn  to  Norton,  where,  in  a  new 
home  built  in  a  pastoral  valley,  they  flourished  in  great  splendour  until 
the  bursting  of  the  storm  cloud  which  swept  away  the  religious  houses 
under  Henry  VIII.  The  charter  for  their  removal  was  witnessed  by 
the  same  William  the  chaplain,  who  witnessed  the  grant  at  Kekewick, 
and  is  remarkable  for  conferring  on  the  convent,  among  other  possessions, 
one-half  of  the  fishery  and  fisherman  of  Thelwall !  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  fisherman  was  not  divided  like  the  fishery. 

Although  the  payment  of  tithes  and  the  division  of  England  into 
parishes  had  been  established  long  before  this  time,  yet  what  are  called 
arbitrary  consecrations  of  tithes  were  not  then  wholly  out  of  use  ;  and 
every  man,  though  bound  to  pay  tithes  somewhere,  might  in  certain  cases 
pay  them  where  and  to  what  church  he  would.  Accordingly,  it  seemed 
good  to  William  Fitz  William  to  ordain  that  his  tithes  of  Thelwall,  like 
the  rest  of  his  fee,  should  be  paid  to  his  house  at  Nortoti,  where  he 
would  have  as  an  equivalent  the  prayers  of  the  house  offered  up  for 
himself  and  his  family  ;  and  this  explains  why  Thelwall,  though  cut  off 
'and  separated  by  two  intervening  parishes,  still  remains  part  of  the 
original  parish  of  Runcorn.f 

William  Fitz  William  died  childless,  in  Normandy,  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen  ;  and  in  him  ended  the  male  line  of  Nigel,  the  first  baron  of 
Hal  ton,  for  Robert  Fitz  Nigel,  fourth  Abbot  of  Chester,  in  1157,  if  he 
was  William *s  brother,  became  civilly  dead  when  he  received  the  tonsure. 

•  Wace's  "  Chronicle  of  the  Norman  Conquest,"  by  Taylor,  p.  138,  tii  notis. 
t  Blackslone'a  "  Commentaries,"  Vol,  I.  pp.  Ill,  112,  113  j  Vol.  II.  p.  27. 


Eustace  Fitz  Roger,  who  succeeded  as  fourth  haron  of  Halton,  bad 
married  for  his  second  wife  Agnes,  the  last  baron's  sister.  To  him  earl 
Baodle  Gemons  restored  the  barony  of  Halton,  and  the  hereditary 
ooDStablesbip  of  Cheshire.  This  baron,  who  inherited  the  castle  of 
Knaresborough  from  his  uncle,  Serlo  de  Burgh,  seems  to  have  aggran- 
dized himself  by  both  his  marriages.  By  his  first  wife,  Beatrix,  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  lyo  de  Vescy,  he  acquired  the  baronies  of  Malton 
aod  Alnwick,  ^hile,  as  we  have  seen,  he  acquired  Halton  by  his  second 
^6.  For  defending  his  castle  of  Malton  against  king  Stephen,  in 
1137,  he  is  stigmatized  by  Hoveden  as  a  traitor ;  but  for  this,  and  all 
his  other  Dsiults,  he  endeavoured  to  atone,  after  the  fashion  of  that  age, 
by  founding,  with  the  consent  of  his  first  wife,  the  abbeys  of  Malton  and 
Alnwick,  and  the  house  of  Watton  with  the  like  consent  of  his  second. 
He  found  the  danger  of  his  high  office  as  constable,  and  he  fell  as  he 
was  discharging  it  in  the  command  of  the  earl's  army,  in  the  Welsh 
campaign  of  1157.  In  recording  his  death,  the  chronicler  says,  *'  he 
vas  great,  aged,  and  wise,  and  was  renowned  among  the  princes  of  the 
land  for  his  riches  and  wisdom.** 

His  son  and  successor,  Richard,  the  fifth  baron  of  Halton,  married 
Albreda,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Lizours,  and  half-sister  of  Robert  de 
liicy,  baron  of  Pomfret,  whose  heir  she  ultimately  ^became.  Richard 
died  about  the  year  1178. 

His  son  and  successor,  John,  the  sixth  baron  of  Halton,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  mother*s  succession  to  the  vast  inheritance  of  her  half- 
brother,  assumed  a  name  which  afterwards  became  famous  in  our  annals, 
—the  great  name  of  Lacy. 

This  baron,  possibly  in  the  castle  of  Halton,  maintained  in  his 
service  an  astrologer,  who  wrote  an  able  work  on  the  planetary  conjunc- 
tions of  the  year  1186. 

John  Lacy  married  Alice,  the  sister  of  William  Mandevyle,  and 
founded  the  abbey  of  Stanlaw.  which  from  that  time  became  the  great 
burial  place  of  his  family,  and  which,  very  appropriately,  might  be  seen 
from  tbe  walls  of  Halton.  In  1181,  he  went  with  Richard  Pecbe, 
Bishop  of  Coventry,  as  governor  of  Ireland  ;  afterwards,  too,  he  went 
with  b&lf  Europe  on  the  Crusade,  and,  while  engaged  in  it,  died  before 
Tjre,  in  the  year  1190. 

His  son  Roger,  who  succeeded  him  as  seventh  baron  of  Halton,  was 
a  stem  warrior,  which,  in  an  age  that  loved  sobriqueU,  obtained  him 
tbe  name  ef  **  Hell.*'  He  it  was  who,  being  at  Chester  when  the  news 
arrived  that  his  master,  earl  Randle  Blundeville,  was  shut  up  in 
Hbuddlan  castle  and  hard  pressed  by  the  Welsh,  hastily  mustered  all 
the  beggars,  minstrels,  and  other  strollers  then  assembled  at  Chester 
fiiir,  and  marched  with   them  to  the   earl's   rescue.      The   Welsh, 
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perceiving  the  approach  of  such  a  multitade,  and  amazed,  as  once  the 
French  at  the  sight  of  Talbot,  exclaimed — 

'*  *The  devil  was  in  ftrmt,' 
AU  the  whole  annj  stood  agazed  on  him,"* 

and  at  once  abandoned  the  siege  and  fled.  For  this  service  the  earl 
conferred  on  him,  and  he  transferred  to  his  seneschal,  a  descendant  of 
that  sick  officer  to  whom  we  have  so  recently  referred,  the  government 
and  licensing  of  all  beggars,  vagrants,  strollers,  and  minstrels,  within 
the  limits  of  the  earldom, — a  privilege  which  the  Duttons,  his  successors, 
continued  to  exercise  without  interruption  until  the  passing  of  the  last 
Vagrant  Act,  only  a  few  years  ago. 

But  Roger,  though  stem  and  severe,  was  not  wholly  wanting  in 
compassion  for  the  unfortunate.  He  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors, 
its  founders,  the  noble  castle  of  Clitheroe  ;  and  at  Edisforth,  about  a 
mile  from  it,  in  a  romantic  spot  on  the  Yorkshire  bank  of  the  Ribble, 
there  had  been  founded  a  hospital  for  the  lepers  of  Clitheroe,  or  (as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  from  the  spotted  appearance  of  its  inmates,)  a  messle- 
house.  Roger's  brother,  Richard  de  Cestria,  was  one  of  this  unfortunate 
class  ;  and,  touched  with  compassion  for  his  condition,  he  gave  him  the 
township  of  Moor,  and  to  the  leper-house  of  Clitheroe  he  gave  four  acres 
of  land  at  Baldwin-liill.  Diseases,  like  empire,  have  hitherto  rolled 
westward ;  and  the  east,  which  was  the  cradle  of  our  race,  and  the 
birth-place  of  our  noblest  liberty,  seems  also  to  be  the  cradle  of  our 
maladies.  In  that  region  leprosy  has  always  prevailed  ;  and  an  ancient 
scandal,  refuted  by  Josephus,  affirms  that  the  Jews  were  driven  out  of 
Egypt  because  they  were  lepers.  The  Egyptians,  says  a  lively  writer, 
were  singular  in  their  choice  of  a  king.  They  did  not  require  him  to 
be  virtuous,  but  they  would  not  tolerate  a  candidate  with  red  hair, 
because  there  was  some  connection  in  their  minds  between  men  of  that 
complexion  and  the  leprosy  !  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  some  of  the 
many  invasions  of  disease  from  the  east,  the  leprosy  made  a  swoop  upon 
Europe.  The  form  in  which  it  made  its  first  appearance  was  probably 
the  black  leprosy, — the  elepha$  elepliantuim,  or  leprosy  of  the  Arabians, 
— so  named  from  its  rendering  the  skin  like  that  of  the  elephant, 
scabrous,  dark  coloured,  and  furrowed  over  with  tubercles.  It  was  not, 
I  think,  the  leprosy  of  Scripture,  which  was  perhaps  the  white  leprosy 
of  the  Greeks,  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  east,  and  which,  when 
it  attacks  a  dark  skin,  looks  like  whitewash  upon  a  discoloured 
wall.  In  the  time  of  Roger  "  Hell,"  leprosy  was  rampant,  not  only 
in  England,  but  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  must  have  been 
very  common  when  an  entire  hospital  was  required  for  the  lepers  of 

•  Sbakspeare,  Henry  VI. 


tb«  small  borough  of  Clitheroe !  Like  the  Jews  of  old,  our  ancestora 
required  the  houses  for  lepers  to  be  outside  their  towns,  and  generally 
at  a  little  distance  from  them.  This  was  the  case  with  the  hospital  of 
St  Nicholas  at  Edisforth,  with  the  Chester  hospital  of  St  Giles  at 
Boogbton,  and  with  the  hospital  of  St.  James  in  London  ;  which  latter, 
from  beiug  a  house  for  lepers,  has  risen  to  be  the  palace  of  our  English 
rojal  fitmily.  It  was  required,  also,  of  all  lepers  that  they  should  dwell 
apart,  and  persons  transgressing  this  rule  might  be  removed  by  a  writ 
framed  especially  for  that  purpose.  When  he  begged,  the  leper  sounded 
a  rattle  to  warn  all  persons  of  his  presence,  and  he  held  out  a  clap  dish 
to  leceire  the  alms  offered  him,  just  as  it  was  said  of  Tristrem  in  the 
thirteenth  century : — 

**  Cop  and  clapper  he  bare, 
Aa  he  a  meaale  ware." 

When  crowds  yiolate  her  rules.  Nature  avenges  herself  by  the  generation 
of  contagious  diseases,  just  as  hereditary  disorders  are  the  result  of  a 
sjstematic  disregard  of  her  rules  by  successive  individuals  of  the  same 
family. 

When  the  leprosy  first  appeared  in  this  country,  it  was  fostered  by 
the  dress,  habits,  and  mode  of  living  of  our  ancestors.  Woollen, 
iu>t  cleansed  or  washed  sufficiently  often,  was  worn  next  to  the  skin, 
and  a  diet  of  fish  and  salted  provisions  was  too  exclusively  used  by  the 
people.  After  a  time,  however,  endemic  influences  modified  the  disease, 
uid  it  gradually  disappeared  with  the  introduction  of  a  greater 
nse  of  linen,  and  the  use  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  good*  bread,  with 
improved  habits  of  cleanliness.  Before  the  10th  Edward  II.  the  house 
at  Edisforth  had  ceased  to  be  any  longer  of  use  for  its  original  purpose  ; 
bat  the  Lacy  fret,  and  the  rampant  lion  on  its  front,  still  remain  to 
attest  Roger  Lacy's  bounty  to  its  ancient  inmates.  So  shines  a  good 
deed  in  a  naughty  world  ! 

Let  us  now  resume  the  history  of  the  House  of  Halton.  Roger 
Lacj  took  the  Cross,  and,  in  1191,  he  was  present  with  Cceur  de  Lion 
•t  the  storming  of  Acre. 

After  the  king*s  death,  in  1109,  he  was  one  of  those  whom  John 
most  feared,  and  whose  fidelity  he  was  most  anxious  to  secure.  He 
i^oired  him  to  swear  fealty,  and  afterwards  restored  to  him  his  castle 
of  Pomfret,  but  detained  his  son  as  a  hostage. 

In  the  following  year  he  conducted  the  Scottish  monareh  to  Lincoln 
to  do  homage  to  the  king  after  his  coronation  ;  and,  in  1201,  to  repress 
the  king's  enemies,  he  passed  over  into  Normandy,  **  cum  centum 
mHUibtu  aoUariia,"— (with  a  hundred  knights  who  fought  for  pay,) — 
which  shows  plainly  the  origin  of  our  English  word  *'  soldiers." 

In  1204,  he  gallantly  defended  the  castle  de  Eupe  Andeliaca,  (that 


is,  Chateau  Gaillard,  or  "  Saucy  Castle,"  opposite  les  Andelys  on  the 
Seine) ;  and  when,  after  being  pressed  to  t1\e  last  extremity  by  famine, 
he  made  a  sortie,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  attempting  to  cut  bis 
way  through  the  besiegers,  the  king  of  France,  in  admiration  of  his 
heroic  and  chivalrous  valour,  refused  to  detain  him  in  confinement. 

Roger  married  Maud  de  Clare,  and  dying  on  October  1,  1211,  was 
buried  at  Stanlaw.  His  brother  Richard,  the  leper,  found  a  last  resting- 
place  at  Halton. 

Roger^s  son,  John,  who  succeeded  him  as  the  eighth  baron  of  Halton, 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  at  Runnymede,  which  reflect  so  much 
honour  on  all  who  were  concerned  in  them ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  barons 
chosen  to  see  that  the  king  faithfully  observed  the  conditions  of  the 
great  Charter.  It  was  probably  on  this  account  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  deprive  him  of  his  Lancashire  forests  ;  and  it  was  certainly  for 
no  better  reason  that,  in  1216,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope. 
History  now  awards  him  a  different  meed  for  his  services  in  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

In  1218,  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Damietta,  and  afterwards  he  obtained 
from  Henry  III.  a  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Lincoln.  By  this  gprant, 
and  a  subsidy  of  1,000  marks,  he  and  his  master,  the  earl  of  Chester, 
were  won  over  from  the  party  of  Richard,  the  earl  marshal,  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  king. 

John  granted  to  Philip  de  Orreby  and  his  heirs  the  right  to  have  a 
boat  in  the  water  of  the  Mersey,  and  to  fish  with  one  net  throughout 
the  limits  of  Halton  (spelt  Hathelton),  rendering  for  the  same  sixpence, 
or  a  pair  of  spurs  yearly.* 

The  rise  of  the  Lacies  was  tlie  decline  of  Halton.  After  their 
acquisition  of  the  earldom  of  Lincoln,  "  the  greater  glory  dimmed  the 
less,"  and  they  no  longer  made  Halton  anything  but  an  occasional 
residence. 

John  Lacy  was  twice  married :  1st,  to  Alice,  the  daughter  of  William 
de  Aquila,  who  was  buried  at  Norton ;  and,  2nd,  to  Maz^garet,  the 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Robert  de  Quency.  He  died  on  the  22nd  July, 
1240,  and  was  buried  at  Stanlaw. 

Edmund,  his  son  and  successor,  died  before  his  mother,  and  so 
never  became  earl  of  Lincoln,  but  was  only  baron  of  Halton,  of  which 
he  was  ninth  in  the  series. 

In  1247,  he  was  married,  says  the  chronicler,  to  Alice,  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  of  Saluces.  Peter  of  Savoy,  who  contrived  the  marriage, 
brought  the  king  over  to  his  plans  ;  and  Edmund,  to  the  discontent  of 
the  nobles  and  against  his  own  consent,  was  married  at  Woodstock,  the 
king  being  present  to  witness  the  ceremony. 

♦  Ormerod*s  Cheshire,  Vol.  I.  p.  573. 


In  1254,  he  went  with  a  great  number  of  nobles  to  Bordeaux ;  and 
OD  the  5th  of  June,  1258,  he  died,  and  was  buried  at  Stanlaw. 

His  son,  Henry  de  Lacj,  the  tenth  baron  of  Hal  ton,  who  soars  above 
all  his  predecessors  in  fame,  has  interwoven  his  name  with  our  national 
annals.  Havibg  received  knighthood  from  the  hand  of  king  Henry,  at 
Westminster,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  reign,  he  afterwards  entered  into 
the  service  of  king  Edward  I.  whom  in  bravery,  decision,  and  energy  of 
character,  he  veiy  much  resembled.  He  soon  rose  to  be  the  king's 
chief  counsellor  and  friend.  In  1272,  he  assisted  earl  Edmund,  the 
king's  brother,  to  besiege  and  take  Chartley  castle,  which  had  been 
forcibly  seized  and  kept  by  the  rebellious  Robert  de  Ferrars.  By  a 
deed,  dated  at  Halton  on  the  30th  of  September,  1285,  he  confirmed  to 
the  prior  and  canons  of  Burscough,  the  lands  which  Henry  Torbock 
and  Ellen  his  wife  had  granted  them,  upon  condition  that  one  leper 
from  Widnes,  if  such  were  to  be  found,  were  always  received  and 
reasonably  maintained  in  their  house  ;  and  that  the  earl  and  his  countess 
shonld  be  entered  in  the  martyrology  of  Burscough,  and  have  their 
names  written  down  in  the  canon.  Vicarious  services  were  highly 
esteemed,  in  that  age,  by  others  besides  those  who 

**  Dying,  pat  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 
Or  in  Franciscan  thonght  to  pass  disgnised.** 

In  1290,  the  king  appointed  him  his  chief  commissioner  to  reform 
abuses  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  especially  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas ;  and  some  of  the  credit  which  the  king  acquired  in  this  matter, 
as  our  English  Justinian,  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  baron  of  Halton. 
In  the  same  year,  Sir  Nicholas  Leycester,  an  ancestor  of  our  great 
Cheshire  antiquary,  was  Henry  de  Lacy*s  seneschal  at  Halton.  Throe 
jears  later  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  France,  to  demand  satisfaction  for 
the  plunder  committed  by  the  French  upon  our  merchants ;  and  on  the 
death  of  earl  Edmund,  the  king*s  brother,  in  1 296,  he  was  made  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army  in  Gascony  and  viceroy  of  Aquitain. 

On  the  morrow  of  St.  Barnabas,  in  the  same  year,  he  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  great  abbey  of  Whalley,  an  imposing  ceremony, 
which  rang  the  death  knell  of  the  mother-house  of  Stanlaw. 

Two  years  afterwards,  he  raised  the  siege  of  St.  Catherine's,  near 
Toulouse,  and  expelled  the  French  from  those  parts.  In  1299,  he  led 
the  van  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Falkirk,  in  which  40,000  Scots  are 
said  to  have  been  left  dead  upon  the  field. 

In  the  Parliament  holden  at  Carlisle,  in  1307,  he  was  placed  above 
an  the  peers  except  the  king's  son  ;  and  afterwards,  when  Edward  II. 
advanced  into  Scotland,  he  left  Henry  de  Lacy  protector  of  the  realm 
of  England  during  his  absence. 

Heniy  de  Lacy  was  twice  married, — first,  in  1256,  when  he  was 
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only  six  years  of  age,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Longespee,  (by 
whom  he  had  issue,  Alice,  an  only  child,  who  survived  him) ;  and, 
secondly,  to  Joan,  daughter  of  William  Martin,  Lord  Keimis,  by  whom 
he  had  no  issue. 

This  earl  lived  much  in  London  ;  and  he  died  there  at  his  great 
house  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1310,  when  his  remains 
were  consigned  to  a  vault  in  St.  Paul's,  which  cathedral  he  had  enlarged, 
and  a  cross-legged  effigy  was  placed  over  them. 

Of  all  the  barons  of  Halton,  Henry  de  Lacy  was  the  most  illustrious, 
but  as  he  left  no  son,  the  glory  of  liis  house  expired  with  him.  Alice, 
his  daughter  and  sole  heir,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  without  her 
own  consent,  was  married  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  the  proud 
name  of  Lacy  was  merged  in  the  still  prouder  name  of  Plantagenet.* 

During  the  feeble  rule  of  earl  Thomas  at  Halton,  one  William  de 
Huxley,  being  indicted  at  Chester,  in  the  13th  Edward  XL  for  breaking 
into  and  robbing  the  castle  of  Halton,  pleaded  that  he  was  a  clerk,  and 
ought  not  to  answer  in  a  temporal  court.  Upon  this,  proclamation  was 
made  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  was  claimed  by  the  bishop  ;  and 
the  prisoner  not  being  claimed,  the  jury  found  that  he,  with  other 
robbers  and  felons,  had  broken  into  the  said  castle,  and  carried  away 
divers  goods,  of  which  the  said  William  had  for  his  share  one  basnet,  of 
the  value  of  sixpence,  and  that  he  was  one  of  a  gang  of  common  robbers,  f 

One  hears,  occasionally,  of  prisoners  breaking  out  of  castles  still, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  we  hear  of  persons  breaking  into  them  now 
a  days  !  There  must  have  been  some  laxity  of  rule,  in  the  kingdom  as 
well  as  in  the  castle,  when  William  de  Huxley  and  his  companions  ven- 
tured upon  their  attempt ;  which  is  not  stranger  than  that  he  should  have 
afterwards  tried  to  escape  its  consequences  by  pleading  that  he  was  a 
clergyman,  the  very  circumstance  that,  of  all  others,  should  have  taught 
him  better.  The  basnet,  which  was  William's  share  of  the  plunder, 
was  a  piece  of  armour  for  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  and  from 
which  that  word  is  derived. J 

"*  The  Manor  of  Congleton,  which  had  long  previoasly  been  appendant  to 
Halton,  passed  by  this  marriage  to  the  Plantagenets,  and  became  attached  to 
the  Dachy  of  Lancaster. — Lysons'  Cheshire^  p.  490. 

t  Ormerod's  Cheshire,  Vol.  11.  p.  436,  and  Harl.  MSS.  2079. 
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X  The  salade,  the  basinet,  and  the  helm — all  head-pieces  for  defence,  seem  each 
to  have  been  destined  to  descend  from  higher  objects  to  culinary  uses  in  the  end. 
The  basin  is  derived  from  the  basinet ;  the  salade  gives  its  name  to  the  well- 
known  preparation  of  half-cooked  vegeUibles ;  and  OtheUo^  when  he  exclaimed — 

'*  Let  huswives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm," 
had  evidently  the  apprehension  that  a  similar  fate  might  await  hti  head-gear. 
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But  William  de  Hoxley's  trial  is  not  our  only  evidence  of  the 
disorder  of  the  times,  for  we  learn  from  Dr.  Ormerod  that  about  this 
period  the  neighbourhood  was  infested  with  robberB,  which  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  sarcastic  notice  of  Piers  Plowman,  that — 

*'  Thoro'  the  pass  of  Haalton 
Poverty  may  pass  withoot  fear  of  robbynge." 

In  February  or  March,  1321,  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  having  risen  in 
arms  against  his  sovereign,  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  at  Burton, 
in  Staffordshire,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  prepared  to  dispute  the 
kiogs  passage  of  the  bridge.  But  the  king,  having  got  part  of  his 
forces  over  the  river  at  a  ford,  about  five  miles  above  Burton,  came  with 
them  upon  the  earl's  rear,  while  the  rest  were  still  watching  his  forces 
at  the  bridge.  Thus  compelled  to  a  hasty  retreat,  the  earl  betook 
himself  to  his  castle  at  Tutbury,  but  the  royal  forces  were  immediately 
at  bis  gates.  To  come  out  on  the  Staffordshire  side  was  impossible  ;  to 
take  tbe  other,  and  cross  the  Dove,  where  there  was  neither  a  bridge 
nor  a  ford,  was  difficult  and  dangerous.  But  the  earl  determined  to 
attempt  it ;  and  having  committed  the  baggage,  with  the  military  chest, 
to  Leycester,  his  treasurer,  with  injunctions  to  bring  them  to  him  at 
Pomfret  as  soon  as  possible,  he  set  out  with  his  followers,  and,  notwith- 
standing a  high  flood,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  in  safety. 
Leycester,  however,  was  less  fortunate  ;  for  attempting  the  riv/er  in  the 
dark,  his  guards  became  seized  with  a  panic,  and  the  chest  with  its  contents 
sank  in  the  Dove.  There,  embedded  where  it  sank,  the  treasure 
remained  until  June,  1831,  for  more  than  600  years,  when  it  was 
accidentally  discovered,  and  more  than  100,000  silver  coins,  the  former 
property  of  the  baron  of  Halton,  were  recovered !  * 

Not  many  weeks  after  the  loss  of  his  money  chest,  Thomas  of 
I^ncaster  was  encountered  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  king,  at  the  battle 
of  Borough  Bridge,  and  on  the  '22nd  of  March  he  was  beheaded  at  Ponte- 
fiact  An  historian  tells  us  that  he  was  a  weak  man  and  a  bad  subject, — 
bustling  without  vigour,  and  intriguing  without  abilities,  but  that  he 
was  idohzed  by  the  monks.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason  that,  though 
his  death  had  been  ignominious,  the  people  built  a  chapel  over  the 
place  where  his  blood  was  shed,  had  a  liturgy  composed  in  his  honour, 
and  in  some  sort  canonized  him  after  the  popular  fashion.  Halton  had 
thus  the  honour  of  adding  a  saint  to  the  calendar,  until  the  king  dis- 
placed him  from  his  niche,  and  insisted  that  no  honour  should  be  shewn 
to  the  memory  of  his  rebellious  subject. 

By  the  death  of  earl  Thomas,  Halton,  with  his  other  possessions, 
became  forfeited  to  the  crown ;    and  very  shortly  afterwards  the  king 

*  Penny  Magazine,  November,  1834,  p.  430. 
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arrived  in  Lancashire,  to  root  out  the  last  remains  of  his  adherents. 
On  the  2J^rd  of  October,  13i23,  he  was  at  Liverpool,  and  wrote  a  letter 
from  that  place  commanding  his  commissioners  to  put  down  certain 
pretended  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  two  of  the  earls 
followers.*  From  Liverpool  the  king  took  ship  and  sailed  up  the 
Mersey  to  Ince  ;  from  whence  he  came  on  to  Halton  Castle,  where  he 
remained  for  several  days,  and  then  went  forward  to  Vale  Royal,  at 
which  place  we  find  him  on  the  3rd  of  November. 

While  he  remained  at  Halton,  the  king  no  doubt  visited  and  made 
an  offering  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Mary  of  Norton.  But,  unhappily, 
Norton  had  either  no  chronicler  to  record  the  visit,  or  his  account  has 
perished  ;  otherwise  we  might  have  had  as  graphic  and  lively  a  record 
of  the  incident  as  Joscelin  de  Brakelond  has  left  of  king  John's  visit  to 
St  Edmund's  shrine  at  Bury. 

But  the  pursuit  of  the  dead  earl's  adherents  did  not  wholly  engross 
the  king  s  mind ;  for  we  find  him  in  the  course  of  it  indulging  his 
favourite  tastes  of  music  and  minstrelsy.  Who  sang  for  him  at  Halton 
we  are  not  told  ;  but  at  Wherlton,  three  shillings  were  paid  to  Ahanor 
le  Rede  and  Ahce  de  Wherlton,  for  singing  before  the  king  the  song  of 
Sir  Simo7i  de  Montfott,  and  other  songs. 

But  in  following  the  king  s  progress  in  pursuit  of  the  adherents  of 

a  pseudo-saint,   an  antiquary  (Mr.    Hunter)  has   discovered  another 

personage  of  much  more  renown, — with  whose  name  we  have  all  been 

familiar  from  boyhood,  but  who,  from  the  obscurity  of  his  history,  has 

sometimes  been  thought  to  be  a  mere  impersonation  of  the  qualities  of  a 

popular  mediaeval  hero,  and  not  a  real  man  of  fiesh  and  blood, — the 

ballad  hero,  Robin  Hood.      It  is  proved,  I  think,  that  "the  comely 

king"  of  the  ballad  was  no  other  than  Edward  II. ;    and  it  is  certain, 

that  in  this  royal  progress  a  person  of  the  name  of  Robin  Hood,  an 

outlaw  (probably  for  adhering  to  Thomas  of  Lancaster)  was  received  into 

the  king  s  service  as  valet,  at  the  wages  of  threepence  a  day, — that  he 

remained  in  such  service  until  the  ^2nd  November  in  the  following 

year, — ^and  then  sought  and  obtained  his  discharge,  precisely  as  the 

outlaw  himself  is  described  to  have  done,  in  the  following  extract  from 

the  ballad : — 

**  *  Alas  U    then  said  good  Robin  Hood, 
*  Alas  I  and  well  away  ! 
If  I  dwell  longer  with  the  king, 
Sorrow  will  me  slay.' 

So  forth  then  went<S  Robin  Hood 

Tyll  he  came  to  our  kynge, 
*  My  lord  the  kynge  of  Engelande 

Grannt  to  me  myne  askynge. 

♦  Rymer*9  Fcedera,  Vol.  II.  pp.  636-7. 
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I  made  a  chapel  in  B«ni78dal« 

That  semely  ia  to  te ; 
It  is  of  Mary  Magdalene ; 

And  thereto  wolde  I  be. 

I  might  nerer  in  this  aeven  night 

Ne  tyme  to  slepe  de  wynke, 
Nother  all  these  seyen  days 

Nether  ete  ne  drynke. 

Me  longeth  sore  to  Bemysdale, 

I  may  not  be  therefro ; 
Barefote  and  wolwarde  I  hare  hyght 

Thyder  for  to  go.* " 

On  the  24th  December,  20th  Edward  II.  Sir  Hugh  Dutton  was 
made  Steward  of  Halton.'t' 

Very  early  in  the  next  reign,  on  the  reversal  of  the  irregular 
attainder  against  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  Hal  ton  was  restored  to 
iiis  brother  Heniy,  lord  of  Monmouth,  sumamed  Grismond,  who  thus 
became  the  twelfth  baron  of  Halton.  He  married  Maud  de  Chaworth, 
Slid  dying  on  the  22nd  of  September,  10th  Edward  III.,  1345,  was 
SQcoeeded  as  thirteenth  baron  of  Halton  by  his  son  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
who  was  first  earl  and  afterwards  duke  of  Lancaster.  In  hb  time 
he  claimed,  as  baron  of  Halton,  to  have  the  water  of  the  Mersey,  from 
Freshpool  (the  expanse  of  the  river  above  Runcorn)  kept  open  and 
uninterrupted  for  a  barge  of  eight  oars  to  Thelwall,  and  to  remove  all 
obstructions  to  such  passage,!  which  claim  explains  the  suit  and  service 
said  to  be  owing  to  Halton  for  the  centre  of  Warrington  bridge.  He 
claimed  also  to  have  his  castle  of  Halton  creneUated  and  embattled,  and 
to  have  castle  ward  and  a  prison  there. 

Duke  Henry  married  Isabel,  the  daughter  of  Heniy  lord  Beaumont, 
and  dying  on  the  24th  of  March,  85th  Edward  III.  1360,  Halton 
descended  to  John  of  Gaunt,  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Blanche,  as 
fourteenth  baron  of  Halton. 

When  his  predecessor  Henry  first  succeeded  to  his  inheritance,  he  bore 
the  not  very  flattering  appellation  of  **  Wryneck."  Before  his  death, 
however,  he  was  called  "  the  good  duke  Heniy," — a  title  more  honourable 
than  Thomas  of  Lancaster's  saintship,  because  more  justly  deserved. 
The  name  of  Gaunt,  which  his  successor  bore,  although  not  common, 
was  not  now  associated  for  the  first  time  with  Halton  ;  but  none  of  his 
predecessors  could  compare  in  greatness  with  him  who  now  called 
that  name  and  the  Castle  of  Halton  his  own.  John  of  Gaunt  seems 
to  have  succeeded  to  the  castle,  which  is  our  subject,  just  at  the  time 
that  a  strong  ruler  was  needed  ;  for  there  appeared  on  the  10th  April, 

*  Ormerod's  Cheshire,  Vol.  I.  p.  477. 
t  Baines*  Uverpool,  p.  67 ;   Ormerod's  Cheehire,  Vol.  I.  p.  619. 
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d5th  Edward  III.  a  proclamation  of  the  carl  of  Chester,  ^-hich  com- 
manded the  arrest  of  all  the  men  who  rode  about  the  country  with  bows, 
arrows,  and  arms,  and  to  conduct  them  to  Chester  Castle.'*' 

Of  all  the  barons  of  Halton,  John  of  Gaunt  is  the  only  one  whose 
name  still  lingers  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  notoriously  a  great 
builder,  and  some  of  the  large  windows,  the  arrow  slits  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  and  other  remarkable  parts  of  the  castle  are  perhaps  his  work  ; 
but  he  has  the  credit  of  being  the  architect  of  every  other  part  which 
has  no  other  owner.  They  say,  too,  that  he  gave  name  to  the  neigh- 
bouring passage  over  the  river  at  Cuerdley. 

It  was  hardly  true,  in  John  of  Gaunt's  days,  that  a  man  might  do 
what  he  would  with  his  own  ;  for  in  35th  and  36th  Edward  III.  William 
de  Hallum  was  obliged  to  seek  the  earl  of  Chester's  psu^don,  for  receiving 
a  grant  of  ten  marks  a  year  payable  from  Halton,  without  the  earls 
consent,  f 

On  the  10th  of  July,  46th  Edward  III.  Mawkyn  de  Rixton.  the  duke's 
steward  at  Halton  (who  is  elsewhere  called  Matthew  de  Rixton,  and 
commissioned  as  a  sort  of  admiral  to  muster  ships  at  Liverpool,)  I  had  a 
warrant  to  deliver  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Norton  the  tithes  of  the 
herbage  and  underwood  of  their  parishes  in  the  lordship  of  Halton,  in 
the  manner  that  their  predecessors  had  held  them  ;  and  on  the  14th 
July,  in  the  same  year,  they  had  a  warrant  to  receive  from  the  parker, 
according  to  custom,  two  bucks  for  the  abbey  table.  § 

On  the  18th  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  the  duke,  intending  to  cross 
the  seas  with  the  king,  wrote  to  Robert  de  Pilkington  to  bring  him  ten 
archers  ;  and  at  the  same  time  commanded  his  receiver  of  Halton  to 
pay  them  each  a  month's  wages  in  advance,  at  the  rate  of  threepence  a 
day ;  and  on  the  9th  January,  48th  Edward  III.,  he  appointed  the 
same  Robert  de  Pilkington  to  be  steward  of  Halton  during  pleasure.  || 

On  the  27th  of  February,  6th  Richard  II.,  William  Appulton  was 
appointed  bailiff  or  seijeant  of  Halton,  at  a  salary  of  forty  shillings  a 
year ;  and  shortly  afterwards  William  Appleton,  friar,  was  retained  as 
the  duke's  physician.**  If  the  bailiff,  the  friar,  and  the  physician,  were 
the  same  person  who  thus  took  charge  of  the  duke  in  mind,  body,  and 
estate,  he  was  served  at  a  cheap  rate,  though  the  wisdom  of  such  an 
arrangement  may  be  questionable. 

The  king,  for  some  reason  which  does  not  appear,  on  the  8th  of 
August,  in  the  2Sud  year  of  his  reign,  only  a  year  before  his  deposition, 
granted  to  his  very  dear  uncle,  John  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  office  of 
constable  of  the  whole  principality  of  Chester,  to  hold  to  him  and  the 

*  Cheshire  Recognizance  Bolls. 

t  Dachy  Records,  and  Cheshire  BecogDizance  Bolls. 

t  Rymer's  Fadera,  Vol.  III.  p.  891.  §  Duchy  Becords. 

II  Duchy  Becords.        **  Cheshire  Becognizance  Bolls. 
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heirs  iDal6*x>f  bis  body.*  Perhaps  John  of  Gaunt  had  sought  this 
confirmation  of  the  ancient  office  attached  to  tbe  barony  of  Halton,  and 
deaired  to  have  it  limited  in  tail  male. 

John  of  Gaunt  died  on  the  Srd  of  February,  1398,  and  Halton 
descended  to  his  son  Henry  Bolingbroke,  the  fifteenth  and  last  baron 
of  Halton.  On  John  of  Gaunt*s  death  it  was  found,  by  inquisition,  that 
he  held  Halton  of  the  prince  of  Wales, — a  title  by  which  the  king  was 
called  in  Cheshire,  in  pursuance  of  an  ordinance  to  that  effect,  issued 
in  the  previous  year  by  the  parliament  holden  at  Shrewsbury. 

John  of  Gaunt,  "  time-honoured  Lancaster,"  and  Henry  Hereford 
or  Bolingbroke,  **  bis  bold  son," are  two  of  the  few  characters  connected 
with  this  neighbourhood  whom  Shakspeare  has  made  immortal. 

When  Henry  Bolingbroke  usurped  the  crown,  Halton  and  his  other 
possessions  passed  with  it ;  and  Halton, — which  had  twice  before  been 
nearly  merged, — first,  in  the  earldom  of  Lincoln,  and,  secondly,  in  the 
dukedom  of  Lancaster,  and  wbich,  in  John  of  Gaunt,  had  given  a  king 
to  Castile,  and  now,  in  his  greater  son,  gave  a  king  to  the  throne  of 
England, — ^lost  in  its  great  access  of  power  nearly  all  its  individuality 
as  a  barony,  while  Lancaster  became  a  dukedom  without  a  duke. 

Shakspeare,  it  is  true,  has  conferred  that  title  on  prince  John  of 
Lancaster  (the  prince  between  whom  and  himself,  Falstaff  said  there 
was  a  mutual  dislike,  because  one  liked  and  the  other  disliked  sack) ; 
bat  this  is  a  mistake,  for  there  has  been  no  duke  of  Lancaster  since 
Henry  IV.  merged  that  title  in  the  greater  dignity  of  king.* 

On  the  18tb  April,  10th  or  llth  Henry  IV.,  as  appears  by  the 

Duchy  Records,  Sir  Richard  de  Aston  was  appointed  steward  of  Halton. 

Sir  Richard,  a  sialwart  soldier  who  had  served  in  Spain,  escaped  death 

in  the  field  only  to  confront  him  in  a  form  more  hideous  at  home  ;    for 

he  lost  his  first  wife  and  all  their  children  by  the  plague  at  Ringey, 

shortly  before  be  was  made  steward  of  Halton.      Sir  Richard  was 

made  tritfisurer  to  queen  Philippa  for  her  rents  and  lands  in  Ambraye 

and  in  Wales,  and  steward  of  Hopedale.      In  rebuilding  the  parish 

church  of  Runcorn,  in  the  year  1847,  two  tombstones  were  discovered, 

with  the  following  inscriptions  let  into  them  in  lead  : — On  the  first : — 

IKt  isLStt  SticxrHuif  Mtan  mffftf  tfui  ohiit  xtitio  tromini  mocrrr. 

^_^  nonafiinta  (CK 

On  the  other  : — 

HU  \Bt(t  iromitui  ffatOIra  ^iitatu 


* 


i,a)re    Kclpr. 


♦  But  in  a  writ  dated  5ih  Henry  IV.,  Henry  prince  of  WalcB  styles  himself 
dake  of  Lancaster ;  and  in  Sir  Hngh  Cholmondeley's  Inquisition,  39th  Elizabeth, 
the  Qaeen  is  styled  duchess  of  Lancaster. —  Westminster  MSS. 
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Sir  Richard  was  a  descendant  of  a  former  governor  of  Halton  of  his  own 
name,  and  the  date  of  his  death  differs  hj  one  year  from  the  account 
given  of  it  by  Sir  P.  Leycester.* 

In  the  9th  of  Henry  VI.,  WilUam  de  Harrington,  the  same  who 
probably  bore  the  king's  standard  at  Agincourt,  issued  orders  as  steward 
of  Halton  to  the  parker  of  Northwood-park,  to  deliver  an  oak  for  the 
repair  of  Farn worth  church  ;f  and  on  the  11th  June  in  the  following 
year,  John  Savage,  constable  of  Halton  Castle,  was  commanded  to 
receive  into  his  custody  there,  from  the  hands  of  Handle  de  Brereton, 
high  sheriff  of  Cheshire,  the  bodies  of  Richard  de  Whelock  and  George 
de  Wevre.  J 

The 'notices  of  Halton  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  are  few  and 
unimportant.  Situated  in  an  angle  between  the  Mersey  and  the 
Weaver,  off  the  line  of  any  great  road,  its  obscurity  was  partly  its 
protection.  It  is  true  that  a  ferry  had  existed  at  Runcorn  from  veiy 
ancient  times  ;  for  in  a  charter  of  the  time  of  John,  sixth  baron  of 
Halton,  Richard  de  Mora  (the  same  who  witnessed  the  Eekewick 
charter)  granted  to  his  son  W'goon  lands  in  Runcorn  and  elsewhere, 
'*  to  hold  to  God  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  holy  house  of  the 
hospital  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  rent  of  two  shillings,  and  the  condition  of 
finding,  for  the  love  of  God,  one-half  of  the  ship  of  Widnesse,  with  its 
furniture  and  tackle  for  all  who  desired  to  pass  that  way."  But  the 
road  to  and  from  this  ferry,  and  which  led  directly  under  the  castle 
walls,  must  have  been  subject  to  interruptions,  and  was  at  no  time  a 
great  highway. 

Sir  John  Savage,  the  skilful  commander  who  played  so  important  a 
part  at  Bosworth,  in  1485,  mustered  the  Cheshire  men,  who  joined  his 
banner  and  contributed  to  his  success,  under  the  walls  of  Halton. 

Piers  Warburton,  better  known  as  "  Wise  Piers,"  one  of  the  great 
men  of  his  family,  and  the  rebuilder,  not  the  builder,  of  Arley,  and  a 
descendant  of  that  sick  seneschal  whom  we  have  before  heard  of,  was 
seneschal  of  Halton  down  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  year  1495. 
That  such  men  as  Pilkington,  Aston,  Harrington,  and  Warburton,  filled 
the  office  of  seneschal,  shews  that  the  office  must  have  been  honourable. 
While  Piers  Warburton  was  seneschal,  he  was  the  correspondent  of 
Eleanor  Stanley,  the  sister  of  Richard  Nevil  earl  of  Warwick,  the  king 
maker,  and  the  wife  of  Thomas  lord  Stanley,  afterwards  earl  of  Derby. 
Eleanor  seems  to  have  considered  his  assistance  of  value  in  a  matter  of 
business.    He  was  also  the  correspondent  of  the  historic  Sir  W.  Stanley, 

*  See  Oitnerod's  Cheshire^  Vol.  I.  p.  534. 
t  Baines'  Lanauhire,  Vol.  III.,  p.  722. 
X  Cheshire  Becognisance  Bolls. 
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who  placed  the  crown  on  king  Henry's  head  at  Bosworth.  By  the 
kindness  of  its  present  possessor,  Mr.  Egerton  Warburton,  of  Arley 
Hall,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  following  letter  from  Sir  William 
to  Piers,  written  probably  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  seneschal  of 
Halton : — 

"  Cosyn  Pers,  I  comannde  me  unto  you. 

I  dowte  not  y*  remembre  how  I  pr'mised  you  to  come 
unto  yo*^  Pke  A  y'  to  have  kylled  a  buk  w***  my  hownds  &  hit  ys  so  as 
now  1  am  so  besy  w**"  olde  Dyk  I  can  have  no layf  thereunto ;  notw***standyng 
if  bit  pleas  you  to  have  my  S Vaunt  &  my  hownds  they  shal  be  redy  at 
To^  comaundement  and  Crist  kepe  you.  Written  at  Rydeley  the  vi  day 
of  Septemb' 

W.  Stanley,  kn*" 

Piers  was  succeeded  in  the  seneschalship  of  Halton  by  his  son,  Sir 
John  Warburton,  who  held  the  office  for  his  life.  While  he  was 
seneschal  of  Halton  he  received  a  command,  as  constable,  to  receive 
into  bis  custody  William  Pull,  esquire,  and  to  keep  him  until  he  should 
be  legally  dischf^rged. 

About  this  period  Henry  Southworth,  descended  from  a  great 
Lancashire  family,  was  bom  in  this  Castle.  He  became  one  of  the 
guards  to  king  Henry  VII.  and  king  Henry  VIII.,  and  filled  for  thirty- 
three  years  the  office  of  yeoman  bowyer  and  surveyor  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  he  lies  buried.'*' 

In  the  ISth  Henry  VIII.,  Thomas  Aston,  probably  as  park-keeper 
of  Halton,  sued  Thomas  Butler  and  John  Farrington  on  some  dispute 
respecting  the  herbage  and  pannage  of  Halton  park.f 

About  the  year  1579,  this  once  proud  Castle,  long  the  head  of  a 
barony  and  the  chief  abode  of  the  constables  of  Chester,  which  had 
given  thrones  to  its  possessors,  declined  from  its  palmy  state,  and  was 
transformed  into  a  prison  for  recusants,  under  the  government  of  Sir 
John  Savage,  who  was  then  commanded  to  receive  them  into  his 
costody.  I 

In  1608,  the  steward  of  Halton  certified  that  the  records  of  the 
manor  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  were  remaining  in  his  custody  at' 
Halton.  These  records,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  still  there,  and  if  so, 
it  might  be  desirable  to  memorialize  Her  Majesty  to  remove  them  to 
some  safer  place  of  custody,  where  their  contents  might  be  more  acces- 
sible to  the  genealogist  and  the  topographer.  § 

*  Weever's  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  286. 

t  Duchy  Calendar,  p.  127.  X  Ormerod's  Cheshire,  Vol.  I.,  p.  525. 

^  Baioes'  BiMtory  of  Lancashire,  Vol.  III.,  p.  722. 
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Od  the  2l8t  August,  1617,  for  the  second  time  in  its  annals,  Haltoa 
was  honoured  with  a  royal  visit.  King  James  I.,  having  slept  the 
previous  night  at  Bewsej,  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Ireland,  arrived  on 
the  above  day  at  Halton,  and  having  hunted  and  killed  a  buck  in  the 
park,  proceeded  thence  to  Rocksavage,  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Savage, 
and  there  passed  the  night.  Of  the  noble  mansion  which  thus  received 
the  king,  there  is  now  scarcely  a  vestige  remaining.  Erected  by  Sir  John 
Savage  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  a  situation  of  great  beauty,  and 
with  a  solidity  that  might  have  defied  decay  ;  it  flourished  in  splendour 
only  for  a  short  period,  and  then  declined  so  rapidly  that  a  gentleman, 
who  was  bom  in  the  house  in  thd  seventeenth  century,  lived  to 
drive  a  pack  of  hounds  through  its  ruins  not  many  years  after.  So 
rapid  a  decay  might  serve  to  point  a  moral  on  the  mutability  of  human 
grandeur.  t< 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  between  king  Charles  and  the 
Parliament,  the  importance  of  Halton  partially  revived,  and  it  was 
taken  possession  of  and  garrisoned  for  the  king  in  June,  1643,  by  Earl 
Rivers,  in  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  royal  service,  who  appointed 
captain  Walter  Primrose  to  be  its  governor.  It  wa9  the  same  Earl 
Rivers  whose  death  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Frodsham  register : — 
**  John  Savage,  earl  of  Rivers,  died  at  Frodsham  Castle,  and  was  buried 
at  Macclesfield,  October  12,  1654." 

It  was  probably  by  a  party  from  the  garrison  at  Halton  that  the 
attack  was  made  on  Norton  Priory,  which  was  so  gallantly  repulsed 
by  colonel  Heniy  Brooke.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1643,  shortly 
before  this  attack,  the  parliament  had  ordered  this  house  to  be  fortified ; 
and  when  the  assailants  came  they  found  the  owner  prepared,  for 
a  chronicler  of  the  time,  in  a  lively  but  somewhat  partial  account, 
informs  us  how,  with  his  eighty  servants,  he  effectually  repulsed  his 
assailants. 

In  July,  1644,  the  Castle  still  held  out  for  the  king,  and  colonel 
Fenwick  appears  to  have  been  its  governor,  for  Goring,  writing  to 
prince  Rupert  at  this  time,  informs  him  that  the  garrison  of  Warrington 
had  beaten  up  colonel  Fenwick's  quarters  at  Halton  ;  but  on  the  22nd 
of  that  month  it  appears  to  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  par- 
liamentarian troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Brereton.f 

The  Castle  was  shortly  afterwards  dismantled  and  reduced  to  a 
ruin  ;  and  Nigel's  proud  structure  ceased  any  longer  to  have  an 
individual  history. 

The  ivy  now  waves  on  those  walls  where  once  floated  the  banners 

*  Pennant's  Tovar  from  Downing  to  AhUm  Moor,  pp.  1  &  2. 

t  Rupert  and  the  CavalierSf  by  Eliot  Warbarton ;  and  Ormerod's  Bistary  of 
Cheshire,  Appendix,  p.  444. 
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of  Nigel,  of  Lacy,  or  of  Plantageoet ;  but  if  we  examine  it  more  nearly 
we  shall  find  greater  contrasts  than  this  between  the  CasUe  as  it  now 
is,  and  as  it  was  in  ancient  times. 

Grossed  to  and  fro  by  armed  men  cased  in  steel,  its  courts  were 
then  murky  even  by  day,  for  the  only  light  came  struggling  in  through 
crenelles  and  loopholes,  as  if  afraid  of  admitting  danger  along  with  it. 
,  Great  need  had  these  men  of  the  solemn  and  softening  influence  of  those 
religious  services,  which,  to  their  honour,  our  ancestors  never  omitted 
to  provide.  Twice  in  the  course  of  this  sketch  we  have  met  with 
William  the  chaplain,  and  a  later  charter  of  John  Lacy  expressly  intro- 
daces  to  us  Gregory  the  priest  of  the  Castle.  As  there  was  a  priest, 
there  was  no  doubt  a  chapel  standing  here  in  ancient  times.  Originally 
it  stood  within  the  Castle  ;  but  in  1^265,  when  the  first  mention  of  it 
occurs,  it  was  outside  the  walls,  and  doubtless  on  the  same  site  as  the 
chapel  that  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars,  as  well  as  of  that  which 
succeeded  it,  and  of  that  far  more  beautiful  structure  which  has  lately 
risen  like  an  exhalation,  to  eclipse  the  glory  of  all  its  predecessors  at 
Halton. 

But  if  the  change  be  great  within,  it  is  infinitely  greater  beyond 
the  Castle  walls.  Troops  of  sumpter  mules,  attended  by  armed  guards, 
then  slowly  wending  their  way  along  the  valley,  toiled  painfully  up 
the  Castle  slopes,  to  bring  its  inmates  such  stores  of  food,  fuel,  and 
necessaries  as  they  required, — stores  which  might  now  be  poured  into 
the  place  with  perfect  safety,  and  in  larger  abundance,  wafted  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  country  on  the  wings  of  steam  ! 

In  an  earlier  age,  vast  forests  overspread  the  valley,  and  the  few 
scanty  pastures  and  scantier  corn  lands  which  dotted  the  scene,  appeared 
to  the  eye  like  the  green  glades  of  a  wood. 

Our  noble  river  then,  more  widely  outspread  and  meandering  more 
sluggishly,  amply  sufficed  for  the  small  craft  that  navigated  it ;  but 
now  the  stream,  with  its  three  tributaries — the  Sankey,  first-born  of 
English  canals, — ^the  Bridgewater,  which  closely  followed  it, — and  the 
Old  Quay  Navigation,  their  third  sister, — hardly  affords  expanse 
enough  for  the  fleets  which  crowd  its  bosom  twice  every  day. 

While  the  Castle  stood,  a  colony  of  smiths  at  Widnes,  one  of  the 
haron*s  possessions  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mersey,  found  employ- 
ment in  forging  jacks  and  hauberks,  and  helmets  and  morions,  and 
weapons  offensive  and  defensive,  for  the  retainers  of  the  Castle.  With 
the  ML  of  the  Castle  their  employment  had  ended,  but  being  men  of 
mettle  in  more  senses  than  one,  these  men  turned  into  another  channel 
the  skill  they  had  acquired  as  armourers,  and  established  at  Widnes 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  tools,  for  which  the  place  is  now,  and 
has  ever  since  been  famous. 
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The  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  valley,  with  its  long  array 
of  docks,  quays,  canals,  and  shipping,  its  hridges,  viaducts,  and  railways, 
and  the  other  great  works  of  art  which  render  it  more  remarkable 
than  any  other  in  the  world,  mav  well  reconcile  us  to  seeing  the  walls 
of  Halton  crumbling  into  ruin  ;  and  instead  of  overawing  and  defending 
the  valley  of  the  Mersey,  becoming  a  picturesque  ornament  to  beautify 
and  adorn  it. 


When,  in  1854,*  the  Rev.  Canon  Blomfield  read  his  interesting  Paper 
on  St.  Nicholas'  Chapel,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  building  had 
never  been  employed  as  a  Theatre  prior  to  1727,  as  no  earlier  notice 
of  such  a  desecration  had  occurred  to  the  lecturer.  Since  then,  the 
Editors  of  this  Joinmal  fell  in  with  some  additional  information,  the 
substance  of  which  was  given  at  page  473  of  our  first  Volume. 

The  following  letter,  copied  from  the  original  in  the  MS.  collection 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Potts,  goes  far  to  prove  that  so  early  as  1606,  or  118 
years  alter  it  ceased  to  be  used  for  divine  service,  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas,  at  that  time  the  Town  Hall  of  the  city,  had  so  far  lost  its  first 
estate  as  to  bo  occasionally  used  for  dramatic  performances.  The  letter 
is  addressed 

"  To  my  loveiDge  ffrende  the  maior  (Philip  Phillips)  of  the  Cittie  of  Chester, 

theese  delia''." 

**This  Companey  beinge  my  Lo.  of  Harforth  his  men,  and  hareinge  beine 
wth  roee,  whose  retorne  and  abode  for  this  Christmas  tyme  1  expecte,  I  ame  to 
desire  tiiat  if  thcire  occasione  bee  to  come  to  the  Cittie,  that  yoae  will  p*mit  them 
to  use  theire  quallaticf    Lathome  my  howse  this  ijth  of  Decembr  1606. 

Yoar  loving  frend 
postcript — I  wonld  request  you  WILL :    DERBY. 

to  lett  them  have  the  tuwne 
hall  to  play  in  Ite  Vale." 

The  writer  of  this  letter  was  William,  father  of  that  distinguished 
patriot  James,  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  tried  at  Chester,  and  afterwards 
beheaded  at  Bolton,  for  his  loyal  attachment  to  King  Charles  I.  The 
letter  was  penned  by  Earl  William,  from  the  family  seat  at  Lathom, 
only  a  few  weeks  prior  to  his  unfortunate  son's  birth. 

The  "  Earl  of  Harforth,"  whose  dramatic  company  it  would  seem 
visited  Chester  about  this  time,  was  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, who  married  Catherine,  sister  of  the  ill-fated  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
Many  heads  of  noble  families,  the  Earl  of  Derby  amongst  others, 
had  at  this  period  distinct  companies  of  play  era  in  their  own  employ. 

♦  Vol.  I.  pp.  251—262,  473.  t  Profession  or  occupation. 


hyh  Cro/fe,  So  at  the  ifiad'oners  Art 
mar  in  me  M^aieraate  Street, 

Tt^ere  nUoe^o^  ootk  new  A  Old 

are  to  bee  Bound,  andfold, 


CURIOUS     lOOKPLATE    Or 

WILLIAM  THORPP, 
CHESTER,    ISfi*. 


(Dn    Clitshr    llittrature, 

DURING  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH    CENTURIE& 


BY    MB.    THOMAS     HDGHES. 


iAVING,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  become  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  a  curious  book-plate,  dating  probably  from  the 
period  when  printing  was  first  introduced  into  this  venerable 
city,  I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Society, 
with  a  few  passing  remarks  on  the  early  history  of  a  profession  with 
which  I  am  myself  in  some  measure  connected. 

The  literary  history  of  Chester,  prior  to  the  national  advent  of  the 
printiDg-press  in  the  1 6th  century,  is  indeed  a  dreary  blank.  Few  and 
far  between  were  the  privileged  individuals  who  could  read  or  under- 
stand the  ponderous  tomes  of  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  and  other 
monastic  libraries  of  the  city, — fewer  still  were  they  to  whom  those 
volames  were  open  for  inspection.  There  were  no  Mechanics'  Institutes 
or  public  libraries,  no  Archaeological  Societies  in  those  days, — no 
London  Times  or  Chester  Courant  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  our  city's 
life; — with  the  men  of  Chester,  in  those  bygone  times,  their  very 
"  ignorance  wjas  bliss,*'  and  with  most  of  them,  beyond  doubt,  it  was 
held  to  be  the  height  of  "  folly  to  be  wise."  But  a  brighter  and  better 
day  was  about  to  dawn  upon  England,  and  Chester  itself,  somewhat 
late  it  is  true,  ultimately  felt  the  happy  influence  of  the  change. 

The  Chester  "  miracle  plays"  of  the  14th  century,  and  the  "  Poly- 
cronicon"  of  Ranulph  Higden,  which  was  the  third  book  printed  by  the 
immortal  Cazton  at  London  in  1482,  may  be  cited  as  in  some  degree 
qualifying  these  remarks  ;  and  the  '*  Holy  Lyfe  and  History  of  Saynt 
Werbm^e,  very  frutefiill  for  all  Christen  people  to  rede,"  as  the  author, 
Henry  Bradshaw,  himself  modestly  styles  it,  is  another  and  a  later 
case  in  point.  But  these  works,  be  it  remembered,  were  all  productions 
of  St.  Werburgh's  cloister,  and  ior  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  were 
the  only  proofs  of  a  literary  taste  existing  in  the  city.      The  downfall 
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of  monasteries  secured  for  our  beuighted  city,  among  other  advantages, 
the  establishment  of  the  Eing^s  School ;  from  which  valuable  seminary 
emerged  some  of  those  intelligent  men,  the  Ghaloners  and  Holmes, 
who  were  the  literary  pioneers  of  Cheshire  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  and  beginning  of  the  17  th  centuries.  Nor  must  we  forget  those 
splendid  contributions  to  the  early  history  of  our  country,  which  we 
owe  to  the  genius  of  Holinshed  and  Speed,  both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  this  fair  county  palatine.  These  are  names  and  men  the  "  world 
wotes  well  of ;"  and  certainly,  after  a  lapse  of  some  300  years,  it  is 
gratifying  to  reflect  that  never,  since  the  day  of  their  first  publication, 
have  those  works  been  more  eagerly  coveted,  or  higher  prices  given  for 
their  possession,  than  now. 

Although,  in  1592,  the  Company  of  *'  Paynters,  Glaseors,  Imbrou- 
dereres,  and  Stacioners,"  had  long  existed  in  Chester,  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a  single  tradesman  in  the  city  then  absolutely 
engaged  in  the  business  of  a  Stationer.  Literature  was  at  that  time, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  almost  in  its  cradle.  The  disciples  of 
Caxton,  busily  employed  on  their  glorious  calling  in  and  about  the 
metropolis,  had  no  leisure  or  inducement  to  settle  in  old  Chester, 
especially  as  but  few  of  the  citizens,  even  those,  alas !  holding  the 
highest  positions,  could  accomplish  the  simple  feat  of  signing  their  own 
names  !  No  wonder,  then,  that  at  the  date  refen'ed  to,  a  stationer's 
shop  was  a  thing  unknown  to  our  streets  and  rows.  The  small  quantity 
of  paper  required  by  our  wealthier  merchants  and  clergy  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  come  from  the  kindred  stores  of  the  painters,  or  other 
members  of  the  privileged  company. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  there  is,  even  now,  no  Printers'  Company 
at  Chester  :  the  very  trade  of  a  printer  had  no  existence  when  those 
guilds  were  enfranchised, — ^monks  were  the  only  printers,  common 
reeds  the  types,  and  clerical  fingers  the  presses  then  solely  in  requisi- 
tion. Even  the  Stationers  are  not  named  in  the  earlier  charters,  and 
we  only  hear  of  them  during  and  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
about  which  time  they  would  appear  to  have  been  grafted  on  to  the 
original  Company  of  "  Paynters,  Glaseors,  and  Imbrotherers."  * 

Incongruous  as  may  appear  to  us  this  association  of  trades — 
'*  painters,  glaziers,  embroiderers,  and  stationers" — ^it  was  certainly 
otherwise  at  the  time  we  refer  to.  In  an  age  when*  ignorance  so 
largely  prevailed,  the  painters  must  have  been  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence,  having  certainly  a  fair  general  acquaintance  with 
the  mother  tongue,  and  the  taste  to  adapt  that  knowledge  to  the 

*  The  arms  of  the  four  associated  companies,  as  shewn  on  the  accompanying 
plate,  are  copied  from  an  original  drawing,  by  the  second  Handle  Holme,  attached 
to  one  of  the  Company's  earliest  volames  of  aocoants. 


Paynfcr^.         Gla^ier^, 


Iml)roc(crcr5.     Stationer  si. 
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reqmxementa  of  their  castomers.  The  glaziers,  again,  \vlien  stained 
or  painted  (^aaa  was  so  mach  in  fiuhion, — and  the  embroiderers,  when 
diat  art  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  wonld  be  little  behind  their 
brethren,  the  painters  and  stationers,  in  either  edacation  or  taste.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  we  read  that  when,  in  July,  1577,  *'  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
the  Lord  Strange,  with  many  others,  came  to  this  city,  and  were 
honoarably  received  by  the  Maior  and  Citizens,  the  Shepherda*  Play 
was  played  at  the  highe  Crosse,  with  other  triumphs  at  the  Roods 
£je."*  This  was  the  play  always  performed  by  the  painters  and 
l^era*  company,  and  was  no  doubt  chosen  for  representation  before 
tiie  Earl  on  account  of  the  superior  merit  of  the  actors. 

Thomas  Chaloner,  the  poet  and  player,  was  at  this  very  time 
connected  with  the  painters*  company,  and  was  resident  in  Chester 
with  his  family.  By  trade  an  arms  painter,  and  withal  an  antiquary 
whose  enlightened  researches  the  genealogists  of  Cheshire  feel  justly 
proud  of,  Chaloner  was  also  a  member,  and  an  important  one  too,  of 
Lord  Derby's  celebrated  company  of  players.  Several  volumes  of  his 
collections,  and  not  a  few  of  his  poems,  the  latter  of  more  than  mediocre 
merit,  exist  in  the  British  Museum,  f 

To  Thomas  Chaloner,  on  January  10,  1587,  was  Handle  Holme, 
the  first  of  that  honoured  name,  apprenticed  for  the  term  of  10  years. 
On  the  death  of  Chaloner,  in  1598,  Holme  became  his  successor  in 
more  ways  than  one ;  for  seemingly  not  content  with  the  flourishing 
business  alone,  he  shortly  afterwards  took  to  himself  the  widow  also  of 
his  deceased  master.  Jacob  Chaloner,  son  of  the  poet  painter,  whom 
he  rivalled  in  zeal  for  antiquarian  pursuits,  was  in  his  turn  apprenticed 
to  Randle  Holme,  his  step-father,  in  1602.  These  Handle  Holmes, 
down  to  the  fourth  generation,  were  settled  in  Chester,  and  connected 
with  this  Company ;  while  the  result  of  their  industrious  and  joint 
labours  in  the  antiquarian  field,  during  that  lengthened  period,  is  to 
he  found  in  the  257  volumes  of  ponderous  MS.  now  adorning  the 
library  shelves  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Jirst  Chester  stationer  appears  to  have  been  William  Holme, 
who  was  admitted  a  brother  of  the  associated  company  on  June  12, 
1592,  and  to  whom,  in  the  following  year,  one  John  Garret  was  bound 
apprentice  for  the  term  of  nine  years.  This  William  Holme,  who 
was  cousin  of  the  first  Randle  Holme,  of  heraldic  notoriety,  was 
Alderman  of  the  Stationers*  Company  from  1601  to  1604,  and  dying, 
at  the  age  of  63,  in  July,  1617,  lies  buried  in  Trinity  Church.  His 
funeral  would  seem  to  have  been  attended  by  the  brethren  of  his 
company,  for  in  the  account  of  their  disbursements  for  that  year  we 

*   Vale  Royal  of  England,  Part  II.  p.  201. 
t  Chaloner  held  also  the  important  post  of  Ulster  Ktng-at-arms. 
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read  that  there  was  '*  Spent  at  the  buriall  of  William  Holme,  xx^" 
William  Holme  had  a  son  John,  bound  apprentice  to  him  March  U5, 
1602,  of  whom  I  can  afterwards  find  no  trace, — probably  he  left  Chester, 
and  tried  his  fortune  in  some  other  locality. 

Almost  coeval  with  Holme,  but  a  trifle  later  in  point  of  time,  we 
find  Peter  Ince,  stationer,  admitted  into  the  company  February  5,  1613. 
He  was  alderman  of  this  guild  from  1635  to  16-42,  and  became  during 
that  period  celebrated  in  our  local  annals  as  a  staunch  friend  of  William 
Piynne,  the  nonconformist,  on  account  of  whom,  in  1636,  he  suffered 
a  fine  of  £500.  Peter  Ince  died  in  1648,  and  by  his  last  will  *  it  appears 
that  he  was  a  cousin  of  William  Ince,  Mayor  of  Chester  in  1642,  and 
some  time  M.P.  for  the  city.  His  house  was  in  Watergate  Street,  and 
a  legacy  left  by  him  is  secured  thereon,  and  still  paid  in  bread,  every 
Sunday,  to  the  poor  of  Trinity  parish,  Chester. 

Contemporary  with  Peter  Ince  was  Thomas  Humphreys,  stationer 
and  notary  public,  aud  Alderman  of  the  Company  in  1654,  whose  son 
David  and  grandson  Thomas  followed  the  same  literary  occupation. 
David  Humphreys  became,  later  in  life,  a  clergyman  in  Chester,  and 
was,  I  think,  a  Minor  Canon  of  the  Cathedral. 

It  need  scarcely  be  told  that  while  the  old  charters  remained 
fully  in  force,  none  except  freemen  of  the  city  and  company  concerned 
dared  establish  themselves  in  business  within  the  liberties  of  Chester. 
In  ]  636,  as  was  frequently  the  case  in  previous  years,  attempts  were 
made  by  strangers  to  set  up  shops,  otherwise  than  at  Chester  fair,  in 
opposition  to  the  tradesmen  protected  by  the  company.  The  monopolists 
were  naturally  tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  were  not  long  in  bringing 
the  offenders  to  summary  justice.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  records 
of  the  Stationers'  Company,  the  following  entries  under  the  year  1686 : — 

"  Given  y*  macebearer  his  fee  for  fechinge  of  Ric.  Thrope,  the 
Stationer,  before  Mr.  Maior,  for  setting  up  a  shoppe  in  y*  citty,  being 
a  forener  vig***" 

••  Spent  more  on  Munday  after,  to  suppresse  Richard  Throppe  when 
we  had  a  warrant  from  Mr.  Maior  for  shuttinge  in  of  his  shoppe... ix^* 

This  proceeding  seems  to  have  had  its  due  effect,  for  the  refractory 
stationer  was  compelled  to  purchase  his  freedom  of  the  company,  in 
order  to  keep  open  his  new  establishment.  Thus,  on  February  22nd, 
1637,  we  find  that  "  Richard  Throppe,  stationer,  by  extraordinary  favour 
was  admitted  a  brother,  and  payd  for  his  fine  v^"  It  appears  that 
Throppe  had  not  served  his  apprenticeship  at  Chester,  but  in  London, 
hence  the  objection  to  him  as  a  "  forener."  He  served  the  office  of 
Alderman  of  the  Company  in  1665. 

•  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  enquiring  concerning  Cheshire  Chanties^ 
1838,  p.  392. 
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In  1655,  Thomas  Humphreys  the  elder  being  Alderman  of  the 
Company,  his  grandson  and  old  apprentice,  Thomas,  was  elected  a 
brother.  At  this  juncture  the  elder  Humphreys,  doubtless  from  death, 
for  he  must  have  been  a  very  old  roan,  disappears  from  the  stage. 

The  following  year,  viz.  in  1656,  Daniel  King,  painter,  and  a 
member  of  the  Company,  published  that  most  curious  and  interesting 
work  to  all  Cheshire  men,  the  "  Vale  Royal  of  England,**  which  was 
the  joint  compilation  of  two  natives  of  the  county,  William  Smith  and 
William  Webb.  King  was  the  son  of  William  King,  of  Chester,  baker, 
and  was  apprenticed  for  ten  years  to  the  elder  Handle  Holme  on  the 
3rd  of  September,  1630.  He  was  afterwards,  for  a  long  time,  in 
business  at  Chester ;  but  having  removed  to  London,  he  there  published 
the  "  Vale  Royal."  He  visited  Chester  in  the  Restoration  year,  1660  ; 
and  in  the  records  of  the  Company  for  that  year  we  find  that  there  was 
"  Spent  at  the  entertainment  of  Mr.  Kinge,  when  he  was  at  Alderman 
Holmes  his  house,  in  wine,  sack,  ale,  and  cakes... xij*-  viij^".  Daniel 
Kiog  died  in  the  following  year,  1661 -'2. 

And  now,  in  1657,  three  years  before  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Cromwell  party,  we  are  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  individual 
whose  advertisement  gave  rise  to  the  compilation  of  this  Paper.  Upon 
St.  Lukes  Day,  October  18,  1657,  William  Throppe,  stationer,  pro- 
bably a  son  of  the  Richard  Throppe  before-mentioned,  was  admitted 
ioto  the  Company,  and  paid  on  his  election  the  sum  of  £*2  10s.  In 
hoDonr  of  the  event,  we  find  him  presenting  his  brethren  with  a  dinner, 
the  expense  of  which  amounted,  according  to  the  Company*s  records, 
to  £1  13s.  4d. 

In  1661,  the  Stationers*  Company  sought  and  obtained  from  Charles 
II.  a  renewal  of  their  charter,  and  the  following  entries  relative  thereto 
appear  in  the  accounts  for  that  year : — 

"  Spent  at  Namptwitch  goeing  about  our  Charter  to  the  Earle  of. 
Darby    , vj«-  viij^-" 

William  Thorp  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  this  business,  and  the 

next  entry  in  the  accounts  refers  to  hita  more  particularly  : — 

"  Spent  by  William  Thorppe  when  he  went  to  Lancasshire  to  haue 
the  vice-chamberlaine's  hand  and  approbation  for  the  examplyfying  of 
o\ir  Charter,  both  horse  and  man,  and  horsehire i**-  xvj''  iij<>-'* 

In  1662,  William  Thorp  became  Steward  of  the  Company,  and 
Richard  Throppe,  son  of  Richard  Throppe  the  elder,  entered  the 
brotherhood,  at  the  same  time  joning  his  father  in  business  as  a  book- 
seller and  stationer. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Phoenix  Tower  on  the  City  Walls,  in  which 
the  Company  then,  and  for  upwards  of  a  century  jireviously,  met  for 
the  despatch  of  business,  required  a  new  roof ;   and  we  find  Alderman 
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Handle  Holme  and  our  William  Thorp,  stationer,  each  contribating 
5s.  towards  the  expense  of  the  work.  The  Phoenix  Tower  was  usually 
decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  the  floor  of  the  upper  chamber 
strewn  with  rushes,  on  the  day  of  their  annual  meeting,  the  festival  of 
St.  Luke  ;  and  in  the  books  of  the  Company  we  continually  find  pay- 
ments recorded  for  "  gilding  the  little  phoBnix"* — the  very  bird  now 
ornamenting  the  front  of  the  Tower — ^and  for  "  dressing  it  with  flowers," 
this  latter  duty  being  performed  by  the  wives  and  widows  of  the  asso- 
ciated brethren. 

Two  years  later,  viz.  in  1664,  William  Thorp  issued  the  curious 
book-plate,  a  fac'simile  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  Paper.  It  is, 
as  will  be  perceived,  not  without  some  slight  artistic  as  well  as  heraldic 
interest ;  and  is  stated,  in  a  pencil  note  made  on  my  copy  by  a  former 
possessor,  to  have  been  engraved  by  Hollar.  This  statement  may  be 
open  to  some  question,  but  1  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  the 
work  of  that  ITth  century  engraver  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon  the 
point. 

To  the  proper  right  of  the  plate,  we  see  the  arms  of  the  city  of 
Chester, — three  lions  dimidiated,  impaling  three  garbs.  On  the 
opposite  side  appear  the  arms  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  their  crest 
— "  a  dove  displayed,"  being  introduced,  though  without  heraldic 
sanction,  upon  the  upper  point  of  the  chevron.  Immediately  under- 
neath, added  apparently  by  another  engraver,  is  Thorpe's  own 
coat,  "  checquy  argent  and  sable,  on  a  fess  or,  three  martlets  sable.*' 
These  arms  are  likewise  to  be  seen,  impaled  with  those  of  William  Ince, 
on  the  latter  individual's  monument  in  the  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Chester.  Ince  married,  for  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Alderman 
Thomas  Thropp,  of  Chester.  Again  turning  to  the  engraving,  we  see 
below  the  shields  a  man's  hand  extended  towards  a  handsomely  bound 
and  clasped  Bible,  between  which  are  the  initials  of  Thorpe's  name — 
W.  T.  Under  all  comes  the  inscription,  reading  somewhat  quaintly  to 
our  modem  ears  : — "  Printed  for  William  Thorpp,  Book  seller  in  the 
citty  of  Chester,  &  are  to  be  sould  by  him  there  at  his  Shop  at  the  hand 
and  Bible  neere  the  high  Crosse,  &  at  the  Stationer's  Armes  in  the 
Watergate  Street.  Where  alsoe  Books  both  new  and  Old  are  to  bee 
bound  and  sould." 

This  book-plate,  or  fragment  of  title-page,  as  the  case  may  be,  I 
bought  some  years  ago,  in  an  old  black  frame,  from  Mr.  John  Gray 
Bell,  of  Manchester  ;  and  from  enquiries  since  made  in  the  most  likely 
quarters,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  another  copy  of  it  now  known.  Our 
venerable  associate,  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  the  British  Museum,  had  never 

*  The  Phanix  is  the  crest  of  the  Painters'  Company,  and  to  thi«  eircDinstaiice 
the  Tower  in  qaestioD  owes  its  name. 
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seen  it  until  it  met  his  eye  in  my  own  collection.  It  is  right  to  mention, 
en  pcusant,  that  Mr.  Hawkins  is  himself  the  owner  of  perhaps  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  private  collection  of  Cheshire  books  and 
prints  in  the  world. 

Welcome  as  was  to  me  the  acquisition  of  this  rarity,  I  chanced  still 
more  recently  to  let  upon  another,  at  least  equal  in  curiosity  and  interest 
to  the  book-plate  of  William  Thorp.  This  was  no  other  than  a  printed 
circular  or  handbill  issued  by  this  same  individual,  the  which  has  been 
liere  carefully  reproduced  in  fae-nmUe,  as  the  earliest  specimen  of 
Chester  typography  now  known  to  be  extant.  It  is  without  date,  but 
as  William  Thorp  is  known  to  have  died  in  1675,  it  cannot  be  very  far 
from  200  years  old. 

The  handbill  sufficiently  speaks  for  itself,  and  a  more  quaint  or 
carious  Hterary  production  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  !  It  was 
found  pasted  within  the  cover  of  an  old  volume  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Crowther, 
bookseller,  of  this  city,  who,  knowing  my  mania  for  such  matters, 
earefolly  detached  it,  and  laid  it  aside  for  my  portfolio. 

What  "  mouth-glue"  refers  to,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  advertise- 
ment, is  somewhat  problematical.  The  arrival  of  "  newes  weekly"  too, 
sounds  peculiarly  odd  to  us  in  the  present  day,  with  the  London  Times 
and  other  daily  papers  lying  upon  our  tables  on  the  very  morning  of 
pablication, — to  say  nothing  of  that  marvellous  conductor  of  news,  the 
Electric  Telegraph  !  There  was  no  newspaper  printed  at  Chester  for 
some  40  or  50  years  after  this  date. 

William  Thorp  was  one  of  the  original  subscribers  to  Blome's 
Britannia;  and  it  appears  by  the  impalement  on  his  coat  of  arms, 
as  engraved  in  that  work,  that  he  married  a  sister  or  daughter  of 
Thomas  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Greenhills,  in  this  county, — the  latter  gentle- 
man being  also  a  subscriber  to  the  work.  Thorp  served  the  office  of 
Churchwarden  of  Holy  Trinity  parish,  Chester,  in  1678,  just  two  years 
before  his  death. 

In  1670,  one  Peter  Bodvel,  stationer,  opened  a  shop  in  Chester, 
without  the  leave  of  the  Company.  Accordingly,  the  following  items 
occur  in  their  book  of  accounts  for  that  year,  shewing  that  the  trans- 
gressor soon  repented  of  his  sins  : — 

"Item,  for  fetching  Mr.  Bodvel  before  the  Maior  iv**" 

"  Item,  spent  att  Mr.  Bodvels  house  after  he  was  admitted  a 
brother viij**" 

^vel  was  made  steward  of  the  Company  the  following  year,  having 
previously  had  apprenticed  to  him  for  seven  years  John,  son  of  Handle 
Minshull,  macebearer  of  this  city,  and  an  inn-holder.  Bodvel  died  in 
1674,  and  John  Minshull  completed  his  term  with  Elizabeth  Bodvel, 
bis  master's  widow. 
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On  October  18,  1676,  he  was  admitted  a  brother  of  the  CompaDy, 
— he  and  the  younger  Richard  Thropp  being  then  the  only  two  Book- 
sellers in  business  at  Chester.  Throppe  seems  to  have  failed  in  trade 
about  1680,  and  to  have  become  a  pensioner  on  the  Company,  his  place 
being  supplied  by  one  George  Atkinson,  who  died  in  1682. 

To  Atkinson,  in  1684,  succeeded  Humphrey  Page,  bookseller ;  soon 
after  whose  reception  into  the  Company  we  find  engaged  in  litigation 
with  his  brother  stationer,  John  Minshull,  for  that  he,  Miushull,  ''  had 
set  up  two  shops  in  the  city,"  contrary  to  ancient  usage.  It  would  seem 
that  Page  got  the  better  of  his  opponent,  that  the  brethren  were  highly 
rejoiced  thereat,  and  that  a  regular  jollification  was  the  result,  as  witness 
the  following  items  in  the  Company's  register  of  payments  for  1685  : — 

"  Spent  at  Mr.  Minshull's  (the  Wolf's  Head)  at  a  dinner  of  Hum- 
phrey Page,  for  ale  bear  and  tobacco vj»  iv*- 

"  For  4  bottles  of  wine,  and  one  of  sacke    vj**  iv*** 

*•  For  suger  and  nutmegs    v** 

•*  Given  to  the  fidler vj**" 

"  Given  to  y«  maids  of  y«  house ii** 

Having  satisfactorily  disposed  of  his  antagonist  Minshull,  Humphrey 
Page,  flushed  with  conquest,  speedily  embarked  upon  a  second  crusade. 
The  Grocera  of  Chester,  not  content  with  selling  tea,  sugar,  and  other 
like  commodities,  sought  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  booksellers  also. 
This,  of  course,  could  not  be  tolerated  ;  we  therefore  read  as  follows  in 
the  Stationere'  Company's  accounts  for  1688  : — 

*•  Paid  by  y*  consent  of  y*  Company  consceming  Mr.  Huitt,  Grocer, 
for  selling  of  Bookes xviij^*  viij^-" 

They  are  likewise  recorded  to  have  spent  on  the  same  day  in  wine  and 
beer,  at  the  Wolf's  Head,  Garter  Tavern,  and  Fox  and  Goose,  lis.  6d. 
painfully  discussing  the  while  this  important  question. 

It  was  in  1688,  just  about  this  time,  that  the  third  Handle  Holme 
printed  at  Chester  that  laborious  work  which  has  made  his  name  famous 
in  the  heraldic  world, — the  *'  Academy  of  Armoury, "^-one  of  the  most 
curious  and  extraordinary  medleys  that  has  ever  issued  from  the  Chester 
or  any  other  local  press.  It  is  a  large  thick  foho  volume,  with  numerous 
illustrations  ;  and  although  my  two  Thorpe  relics  are  at  least  JiO  years 
older,  yet  this  work  of  Handle  Holme's  is  full  of  interest  to  Cheshire 
men,  as  being  not  only  exceedingly  rare,  but  also  the  earliest  complete 
work  now  known  to  have  been  printed  and  published  in  Chester.*  At 
the  time  his  book  was  published.  Handle  Holme  was  Alderman  of  the 
Stationers*  Company,  which  ofiice  he  held  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
He  was  also  gentlemen  sewer  to  King  Charles  II.,  and  deputy  to 

*  An  alphabetical  Index  to  the  families  whose  arms  are  blasoned  in  this 
work  was  published,  in  folio,  in  1821. 
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Garter,  king  of  arms.  His  father,  the  second  Handle,  had  been  Mayor 
of  the  city  in  1643,  and  died  in  1659. 

In  1691,  the  grocers  had  again  become  poachers  on  the  booksellers' 
preserve;  and  on  July  '21,  we  find  there  was  "Allowed  unto  John 
Minshull,  stationer,  which  he  hath  laid  out  of  a  suitt  against  Nathan 
Jolly,  grocer,  i'**  xvj*-  vj^"*  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  suit  was 
decisive,  for  we  read  of  no  more  troubles  between  them. 

John  Minshull  was  a  man  of  considerable  importance  in  Chester : 
he  is  frequently  referred  to  by  local  writers  of  his  day,  and  he  served 
the  ofBce  of  Mayor  in  1711,  having,  in  1687,  dined  with  his  diocesan, 
Bishop  Cartwright,  at  the  episcopal  palace,  as  appears  by  that  prelate's 
"  Diary,"  published  by  the  Camden  Society. 

In  1691,  Joseph  Hodgson,  who  was  the  son  of  Gabriel  Hodgson  of 
Minshall  Vernon,  and  an  old  apprentice  of  John  Minshulls,  became  a 
hrother  of  the  Company.  In  1704,  Handle  Minshull,  son  of  John 
Minshull,  also  joined  the  fraternity  :  but,  as  we  have  confined  ourselves 
simply  to  the  men  of  letters  of  the  16th  and  17  th  centuries,  it  only 
remains  to  state  that,  in  1700,  there  were  but  three  booksellers  resident 
io  Chester,  viz. :  John  Minshull,  Humphrey  Page,  and  Joseph  Hodgson. 
Of  Minshull  and  his  son,  enough  has  been  already  said.  Humphrey 
Page  was  Mayor  of  Chester  in  1707,  and  his  son,  John  Page,  stationer, 
filled  the  chief  magistrate  s  chair  in  1755.  Joseph  Hodgson  was  Mayor 
in  1717,  and  his  afterwards  apprentice,  John  Lawton,  whose  father, 
John  Lawton,  had  been  an  innkeeper  at  Chester,  was  honoured  with 
the  like  dignity  in  1770. 

Finally,  then,  the  existence  of  these  two  literary  relics,  and  their 
strange  re-union,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  in  one  and  the  same 
collection,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  thus 
thrusting  them  upon  the  notice  of  the  Society.  Independently  of  this, 
I  feel  sure  that,  in  a  literary  and  historic  society  such  as  ours,  any 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  lives  of  those  men  who  were  the  first  purveyors 
of  that  literature  within  our  venerable  city,  will  be  received  with  cordial 
sympathy  and  favour. 


The  following  additional  extracts  from  the  books  of  the  Stationers' 

Company  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest,  especially  in  connection  with 

the  foregoing  Paper.     Under  the  year  1620,  we  read  that  there  was. 

"Payd  at  Mr.  Maior*s  Taverne i*-  ij**-" 

"  Payd  to  Moyses  Dalby  for  mending  the  glasse  windoes  of  the 
meetinghouse  (Phcenix  Tower) yj«-  viij^*-" 

*  Kathan  Jolly  and  Robert  Haitt,  the  two  grocers  here  shewn  to  have  been 
"  ^^  loggerheads"  with  the  Company,  each  issued  a  copper  token  at  Chester  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
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Then  come  some  interesting  entries  relating  to  the  ancient  pageants 

upon  Midsummer  Eve  : — 

*'  Given  to  a  berrage  for  severall   works   about  the   Phenix  for 

Midsomer  show xviij**-" 

"  To  three  men  for  carrieng  the  phenix,   and  for  leadinge  the 

horsse xviij<^" 

'*  To  Sir  Henrv  Bunburie*s  man  for  his  paynes  about  the  horsse... 

[xviijd" 

**  Shoes,  hose,  and  gloves  for  y«  child iij*  x<**" 

"  Payd  for  riban  and  shoeties    x**-" 

"  Spent  at  dressings  the  childe v^" 

*•  For  our  banquet  at  Midsomer  Eve   vij"-" 

In  1622,  we  have  two  curious  entries  relating  to  the  Holme  family, 

by  which  it  appears  that  they  then  resided  in  Castle  Street,  perhaps  in 

that  newly-ffonted  timber  building  on  the  north  side,  now  occupied  as 

a  bakehouse.     Their  residence  here  will  account  for  their  being  buried 

in  St.  Mary's  Church  : — 

"  Payd  for  sacks  and  eland  wyne  at  William  Holme's  dynner  to 
y*  company  at  his  father's  new  buldiuge  in  Castlelane  ix»" 

**  Payd  for  sacks  and  wyne  at  Rand.  Holme's  dynner  the  next  day 
for  the  company  and  their  wives  at  the  same  place vj"-  ij^^*" 

Taking  into  account  the  quantity  consumed,  it  would  seem  that  the 

presence  of  their  wives  on  tlie  latter  occasion  had  a  beneficial  effect  on 

the  potations  of  the  brethren.      From  Castle  Street,  Handle  Holme 

afterwards   removed  to   Bridge   Street,   to  the  large  dwelling-house 

erected  by  him  there,  known  in  later  years  as  *'  Old  Lamb  Row." 

In  August,  1625,  there  was  "  Spent  in  wyne  to  entertayne  the 
wardens  and  others  of  the  company  of  Stacioners  of  London .  ...^j*-  vj^^" 

Under  the  year  1632,  we  find  the  following  items  : — 

"  Payd  Thomas  Wayte  for  mending  the  glass  windoes  in  y«  (Phoenix) 

tower  xviij^-" 

•*  Payd  Garratt  for  mending  Abraham's  picture  in  y«  window.... x^" 

John  Garratt  was,  as  previously  stated,  an  old  apprentice  of  the  first 

Randle  Holme.     "  Abraham's  picture"  has  vanished  from  the  window, 

having  probably  been  destroyed  during  the  Siege. 

"  Payd  for  Lining  of  the  Record  Rowle  of  y*  bulding  of  y*  tower... 

[vijd." 

This  "  record  roll,'*  which  would  doubtless  have  afforded  some  curious 
particulars  as  to  the  early  history  of  this  Tower,  is  not  now  to  be  found 
among  the  muniments  of  the  Company. 

These  entries  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitftm  ;  but  enough  has 
been  adduced  to  shew  that  the  ancient  records  of  this  and  the  other 
companies  established  in  Chester  are  full  of  matter  eminently  useful  to 
the  local  historian,  and  not  without  interest  to  the  general  reader. 


jttU.*A.  t\«.  »i  Jx^^  y^Ajit. 


Wiil^    pttttiiElflr    xtUnnit  tn  t^nst  nf  CjujiirB, 

BY   MB.    T.    N.    BBUSHFIELD. 


PAirr  I. 

Efie   Branfc,    or   Scolti'is   Brilile* 


H  E  practice  of  torture  was  in  use  from  very  early  times,  more 
especially  wherever  the  Komau  Catholic  religion  predominated. 
It  was  employed  partly  as  a  direct  punishment,  but  principally 
as  a  means  of  extorting  confession  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  offences. 
Confining  my  remarks  to  England,  it  is  a  bright  spot,  amongst  many 
dark  ones  in  our  history,  that  torture  never  was  the  law  of  the  land  ; 
"  it  had  always  been  illegal.  In  the  most  servile  times,  the  judges  had 
unanimously  pronounced  it  so."*  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  when 
the  order  of  Knights  Templars  was  abolished,  everywhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent the  members  of  this  order  were  subjected  to  the  most  frightful 
tortures.  In  England  alone  was  this  not  the  case  ;  the  king  dissolved 
the  order  and  imprisoned  the  Knights ;  and  he  was  accordingly  censured 
by  the  Pope  for  not  having  put  them  to  the  torture,  instead  of  per- 
forming such  an  act  of  clemency  ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  wistful, 
I  presume,  to  please  the  head  of  the  Church,  not  only  mooted  the 
question  of  torture,  but,  as  no  machine  for  that  purpose  existed  in 
England,  he  enquired  of  his  clergy  whether  he  ought  not  to  send  for 
one  from  abroad,  so  that  the  prelates  might  not  be  chargable  with 
negligence ! 

It  is  true  that  torture  wets  employed  on  some  occasions  ;  "  religious 
intolerance  seems  to  have  allowed  it  a  more  unquestioned  scope  than 
the  ordinary  tribunals  admitted ;  and  we  must  refer  to  the  pages  of 
such  authors  as  John  Foxe,  if  we  would  know  very  much  of  the  practice 
in  England.'    From  a  comparison  of  his  descriptions  with  such  others  as 

♦  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  Vol.  III.  p.  289. 
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are  contained  in  Millaeus'  curious  and  horrible  book,  Praxis  CriminU 
Persequeiidi,  (Paris,  1541),  we  may  trace  all  these  barbarities  to  the 
one  source,  and  that  the  Spanish  and  Italian  torturers ;  who  seem  to 
have  exhausted  their  inventions  in  ingenious  cruelties,  which  thej 
worked  into  practical  use  with  a  finish  and  a  neatness  of  manipulation, 
as  if  thej  delighted  in  their  horrible  employment."*  The  rack  and 
wheel  we  read  of  in  the  history  of  our  own  land ;  whilst  the  spiked 
collar,  branding  apparatus,  thumb  screws,  and  multifarious  other  forms 
of  instruments  may  yet  be  seen  in  our  Museums. 

In  the  Chester  City  Gaol  there  is  a  pair  of  iron  torture  gauntlets, 
which  are  hinged  on  the  palmar  aspect,  to  permit  of  the  introduction 
of  the  hand,  and  confined  at  the  wrist  bv  a  handcuff,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  member  to  be  withdrawn  ;  they  seem  to  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  confession  by  thrusting  them  in  the 
fire.  A  similar  pair  may  be  seen  in  the  Water  Tower  Museum, 
Chester. 

Relative  to  its  practice  in  England,  Macaulay,  in  his  History  of 
England  (Vol.  III.,  pp.  289 — 90)  states  that  "  those  rulers  who  had 
occasionally  resorted  to  it  had,  as  far  as  was  possible,  used  it  in  secret ; 
had  never  pretended  that  they  had  acted  in  conformity  with  either 
statute  law  or  common  law  ;  and  had  excused  themselves  by  saying, 
that  the  extraordinary  peril  to  which  the  state  was  exposed  had  forced 
them  to  take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  employing  extraordinary 
means  of  defence.  It  had,  therefore,  never  been  thought  necessary  by 
any  English  Parliament  to  pass  any  act  or  resolution  touching  this 
matter.  The  torture  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Petition  of  Right,  or  in 
any  of  the  statutes  framed  by  the  Long  Parliament.  No  member  of 
the  Convention  of  1689  dreamed  of  proposing,  that  the  instrument 
which  called  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  to  the  throne  should 
contain  a  declaration  against  the  using  of  racks  and  thumb  screws,  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  prisoners  to  accuse  themselves.  Such  a  declaration 
would  have  been  justly  regarded  as  weakening  rather  than  strengthening 
a  rule  which,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Plautagenets,  had  been 
proudly  declared  by  the  most  illustrious  sages  of  Westminster  Hall  to 
be  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  English  jurisprudence."  Torture 
'*  was  inflicted  for  the  last  time  in  England  in  the  month  of  May, 
1640."t  In  Scotland,  however,  it  continued  to  be  practised  for  many 
years  afterwards. 

Dismissing  the  subject  of  torture,  I  now  pass  on  to  the  more  imme- 
diate object  of  this  Paper,  viz.  the  description  of  those  popular  punish- 

*  Paper  by  Mr.  Fairholt)  read  before  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historic 
Society,  Vol.  VII.  p.  63. 

t  Macualay*8  History  of  England,  4th  Edition,  Vol.  I.  p.  95. 
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ments  in  England  which  were  principallj  used  for  the  correction  of 
ciTil  offences — (although  by  no  means  confined  to  this  class) — from  the 
time  of  the  Saxons  to  within  the  present  memory  of  man,  but  more 
e^)ecia]]y  during  the  last  three  centuries.  The  principal  forms  of 
ponishment  may  be  thus  enumerated: — ^The  Brank  or  Scold  s  Bridle — 
the  Ducking  Stool — ^the  Pillory — Stocks — ^and  Whipping  Post.  There 
are  also  some  varieties  or  modifications  of  these,  which  I  shall  describe 
in  this  or  a  future  paper.  In  the  description  of  them  in  detail  I  shall 
have  to  make  use  of  much  material  that,  in  one  form  or  other,  has 
already  appeared  in  print,  but  which  is  necessary  to  explain  fully  those 
portions  which  relate  peculiarly  to  Cheshire,  and  which  I  believe  to  be 
now  collected  together  and  described  for  the  first  time. 

In  commencing  a  description  of  the  Brank  or  Scold^s  Bridle,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  passage  from  Dr.  Plot's  Natural  History 
of  Staffordshire  (p.  389),  in  which  he  says, — *'  Lastly,  we  come  to  the 
ArU  that  respect  Mankind,  amongst  which,  as  elsewhere,  the  civility  of 
precedence  must  be  allowed  to  the  women,  and  that  as  well  in  punish- 
ments as  favours.  For  the  former  whereof,  they  have  such  a  peculiar 
artifice  at  New  Castle  (under  Lyme)  and  Walsall,  for  correcting  of 
Scolds ;  which  it  does,  too,  so  effectually,  and  so  very  safely,  that  I 
look  npon  it  as  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  Cucking  Stoole,  which  not 
only  endangers  the  health  of  the  party,  but  also  gives  the  tongue  liberty 
*tinxt  every  dipp ;  to  neither  of  which  is  this  at  all  lyable  ;  it  being 
sach  a  Bridle  for  the  tongue,  as  not  only  quite  deprives  them  of  speech, 
bat  brings  shame  for  the  transgression,  and  humility  thereupon,  before 
'tis  taken  off.  Which  being  an  instrument  scarce  heard  of,  much  less 
seen,  I  have  here  presented  it  to  the  reader's  view,  as  it  was  taken 
from  the  original  one,  made  of  iron,  at  Newcastle  under  Lyme"  Then 
follows  a  description  of  the  instrument, — "  which,  being  put  upon  the 
offender  by  order  of  the  magistrate,  and  fastened  with  a  padlock  behind, 
she  is  lead  round  the  towne  by  an  Officer  to  her  shame,  nor  is  it  taken 
oS^  till  after  the  party  begins  to  show  all  external  signes  imaginable  of 
humiliation  and  amendment." 

Foshroke,  in  his  Encyclopadia  of  Antiquities,  defines  the  Brank  as 
"  a  sogar-loaf  cap  made  of  iron  hooping,  with  a  cross  at  the  top,  and  a 
fiat  piece  projecting  inwards  to  lie  upon  the  tongue.  It  was  put  upon 
the  heads  of  scolds,  padlocked  behind,  and  a  string  annexed,  by  which 
&  man  led  them  through  the  town."  Tliis  is  a  description  of  the 
instrument,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  use  of  the  brank  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tjne,  as  engraved  in  Brand's  Newcastle,  and  is  not  a  strict  definition 
of  the  majority  of  specimens. 
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Wilson '(^  tenns  it  "an  instrament  of  ecclesiastical  punishment, 
chieflj  employed  for  the  coercion  of  female  scolds,  and  those  adjudged 
guilty  of  slander  and  defamation.  It  may  be  described  as  a  skeleton 
iron  helmet,  having  a  gag  of  the  same  metal,  which  entered  the  mouth 
and  effectually  brankit  that  unruly  member — the  tongue," — the  idea 
being  to  place  a  gag  on  the  tongue  in  such  a  manner  that,  whilst  it 
restrained  the  use  of  that  organ,  yet  did  not  necessarily  hurt  it,  and 
also  that  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  wearer  could  remove  it. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Brank  is  involved  in  some  obscurity. 
'*  Gaelic,  brancas  is  mentioned  by  Shaw,  as  signifying  a  halter  ;  brans 
is  also  said  to  denote  a  kind  of  bridle.  But  our  word  seems  originally 
the  same  with  the  Teutonic  pranghs,  which  is  defined  so  as  to  exhibit 
an  exact  description  of  our  branks."!  Whatever  the  etymology  may 
be,  the  word  itself  is  occasionally  employed  in  the  North  and  also  in 
Scotland,  to  denote  a  rude  substitute  for  a  horse*s  bridle,  formed  most 
frequently  of  a  halter  and  stick ;  and  also  as  a  verb,  signifying  **  to 
hold  up  the  head  affectedly ;  to  put  a  bridle  or  restraint  on  anything  ;**  I 
and,  in  Jamieson*s  Scottish  Dictionary,  to  brank  is  '*  to  bridle,  to  re 
strain.'*  In  a  Glossary  of  the  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  Dialects, 
(published  in  1830,  by  J.  R.  Smith,)  its  meaning  is  stated  to  be  "  to 
hold  up  the  head  proudly."  If  the  name  of  the  instrument  had  its 
origin  in  the  provincial  use  of  the  word,  it  is  very  evident  that  it  was 
employed  in  a  derisive  sense ;  for  any  one  wearing  the  Brank  could 
scarcely  hold  their  head  **  affectedly  "  or  "  proudly."  It  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  an  article  of  attire  formerly  worn  by  females  was  called 
a  Branc,  which  is  stated  by  Strutt  (quoted  in  Fairholt*s  Costume  in 
England,)  to  have  been  '*  a  linen  vestment,  similar  to  a  rochet,  worn 
by  women  over  their  other  clothing." 

It  has  been  called  by  several  names, — a  Brank,  the  Branks,  a  pair 
of  Branks,  the  Scold*s  Bridle,  Gossip's  Bridle ;  and  in  the  records  of 
Macclesfield  it  is  called  "  a  Brydle  for  a  curste  queane."  §  (Queane  is 
an  old  English  synonym  for  scold.)  I  may  here  remark,  that  the  term 
scold  was  restricted  to  the  female  sex. 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  punishment,  as  well  as  the  date  of  its 
earliest  employment  in  England,  are  equally  unknown.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  the  attention  of  archaeologists  has  been 
directed  to  it ;  and  so  little  appears  to  have  been  known  about  it,  that 
Mr.  Greene,  when  he  exhibited  two  Staffordshire  Branks  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1849,  advanced  the  supposition  that  the  use 
of  them  was  peculiar  to  that  county.  Later  enquiries  have,  however, 
entirely  disproved  this  statement,  as  I  hope  presently  to  show. 

*  Archaeology  of  Scotland,  p.  692.        f  Jamieaon's  Scottish  Dictionary, 
J  Halliwell's  Dictionary.  §  Ornierod's  History  of  Cheshire,  Vol.  p.  886. 
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Branks  were  in  active  use  in  Scotland  many  years  before  their 
introdoction  into  England.  **  In  the  Burgh  Records  of  Glasgow, 
under  date  of  April,  1574,  *Marione  Smyt  and  Margaret  Huntare,* 
having  qoarrelled,  they  appear,  and  produce  two  cautioners  or  sureties, 
*  that  thai  sal  abstene  fra  stiyking  of  utheris  in  tyme  cuming,  under 
the  pane  of  x  lib.,  and  jfif  thai  flyU  to  be  brankU,' "  *  i.  e.  to  undergo 
the  punishment  of  the  Brank.  '*  In  the  records  of  the  Kirk  Session, 
Stirling,  for  1600,  *  the  Branks*  are  mentioned  as  the  punishment  for 

t  shrew."  t 

The  earliest  authenticated  mention  of  its  existence  and  use  in 
England  that  has  yet  occurred  to  me,  appears  in  the  records  of  the 
Corporation  of  Macclesfield,  in  this  county,  under  date  1623. 1  The 
only  allusion  to  its  having  been  in  use  at  an  earlier  period  that  I  have 
IS  jet  met  with  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Albert  Way:  § — "  In  a  copy  of 
Dr.  Plot's  Hiatory  of  Staffordshire,  in  the  British  Museum  Library, 
the  following  marginal  note  occurs  on  his  description  of  the  Brank.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  be  in  his  own  handwriting.  '  The  Bridle  for  the 
Tongue  seems  to  be  very  ancient,  being  mentioned  by  an  ancient 
English  poet,  I  think  Chaucer,  guem  vide : — 

'Bat  for  my  daughter  Jniiao, 
I  woold  ahe  were  well  bolted  with  a  Bridle, 
That  leavea  her  work  to  play  the  clack. 
And  lets  her  wheel  stand  idle. 
For  it  senres  not  for  she-miniatera, 
Farriera  nor  Farriers, 
Coblers  nor  Botton  Makers 
To  descant  on  the  Bible.* " 

It  appears  tolerably  certain  that  the  punishment  was  of  Continental 
origin,  and  assimilated  partly  to  the  military  punishments  of  the  period, 
and  partly  to  those  employed  by  the  agents  of  the  Inquisition  during 
the  Spanish  ascendancy  in  Germany  and  Flanders.  No  one  has  shown 
thb  80  strikingly  as  Mr.  Fairholt,  in  a  Paper  read  by  him  before  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historic  Society  in  1854,  when  he  produced 
a  drawing  of  a  military  mask  which  he  had  purchased  in  Nurembei^ 
for  Lord  Londesborough,  and  which  he  thus  describes  : — "  It  is  con- 
Btrocted  of  bands  of  iron,  and  is  made  to  fit  closely  over  the  head,  being 

*  Wilson's  Scottish  Archaohgy,  p.  692. 

t  JimmcU  of  the  ArehoBohffical  InstittUe,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  267,  Paper  entitled 
''Additional  Notices  of  the  Brank,"  hy  Albert  Way,  Esq.  From  this  article  I 
bave  made  extracta  very  freely. 

X  In  the  Corporation  Records  of  Worcester,  qnoted  in  Hooke's  Worcater 
u  Me  Olden  Time^  p.  110,  is  the  following:— "  1658.  Paid  for  mending  the 
bridle  for  bridleinge  of  sconlds,  and  two  cords  for  the  same .js.  ijd." 

S  Jowmal  of  Archaologieal  Institute^  Vol.  XIIL  pp.  268-9. 
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secared  at  the  back  by  a  padlock.  A  flat  piece  of  iron  covers  the 
mouth,  and  closes  upon  it  so  entirely,  that  if  the  person  upon  whose 
head  it  is  placed  attempts  to  speak,  the  voice  is  collected  towards  a 
small  hole  in  the  centre,  ascends  up  the  wooden  nose  bj  means  of  a 
small  pipe,  and  ends  in  being  expelled  by  a  loud  whistle.  It  is  thus 
impossible  to  speak,  the  man  attempting  it  but  makes  himself  ridiculous ; 
and  to  do  this  the  more  thoroughly,  an  ass*  ears  are  affixed  to  the  sides 
of  the  head,  and  a  huge  pair  of  spectacles  over  the  nose  ;  a  mouth  is 
painted  over  the  mouth-piece,  and  eyebrows  over  the  spectacles.  It 
was  probably  manufactured  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  a  time 
when  judges  began  to  believe  that  a  feeling  of  shame  might  be  useful 
in  preventing  petty  infringements  of  propriety."  A  somewhat  similar 
mask,  but  without  the  mouth-piece,  is  also  in  Lord  Londesborough's 
collection.  "  Grotesque  masks,  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  were  used 
in  Germany  to  punish  refractory  soldiers,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
Armoury  at  Goodrich  Court,  and  which  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  vrho 
owned  this  collection,  thought  to  be  of  the  time  of  Heniy  VIII.  It  is 
constructed  of  wood,  in  imitation  of  the  hood  worn  by  the  jesters  who 
formed  part  of  a  noble*s  retinue  at  that  period,  and  has  a  high  crest 
with  bells  attached,  which  ring  on  the  slightest  movement  of  the  wearer. 
,  It  opens  with  a  hinge  behind,  and  is  secured  beneath  the  chin  by  a 
padlock.  As  the  elevated  bells  supplied  the  place  of  a  cre^t  to  this 
grotesque  helmet,  the  representation  of  the  wreath  usually  encircling 
the  knightly  one  is  carved  below  it,  to  make  the  absurdity  more  per- 
fect." *  A  very  remarkable  Brauk,  having  a  decidedly  foreign  appear- 
ance, was  exhibited  at  the  Temporary  Museum  of  the  Archseological 
Institute  at  Lincoln  in  1848  :  **  it  has  an  iron  mask  entirely  covering 
the  face,  with  apertures  for  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  the  plate  being 
hammered  out  to  fit  the  nose,  and  a  long  conical  peak  affixed  before 
the  mouth,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  peculiar  long-snouted 
visor  of  the  bascinets  occasionally  worn  in  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
No  account  of  the  previous  history  of  this  singular  object  could  be 
obtained."! 

It  appears  probable  that  the  introduction  of  this  punishment  into 
England  was  as  a  substitute  for  the  not  less  disgraceful  and  dangerous 
penalty  of  the  Ducking-stool ;  and  as  a  means  of  restraining  the  tongue 
of  an  infuriated  female,  it  certainly  must  have  been  more  effective  in 
its  operation.  The  form  most  prevalent  throughout  this  country  and 
Scotland  (I  believe  no  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  Ireland  or  Wales), 
was  that   of  a  skeleton   helmet,    more  or  less   complicated,   and  so 

*  FairhoU'B  Paper  in  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historic  Societ/s  Transae- 
iiotts,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  62. 

t  A.  Way,  p.  265. 
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eontrived  with  hinged  joints,  as  to  admit  of  being  readily  adapted  to  the 
hesd  of  the  scold.  It  was  generally  supplied  with  several  coDDecdng 
Btaples,  so  as  to  suit  heads  of  different  sizeS;  and  was  secured  by  a 
padlock.  Affixed  to  the  inner  portion  of  the  hoop  was  a  piece  of  metal, 
which,  when  the  instrument  was  properly  fitted,  pressed  the  tongue 
down,  and  effectually  branked  or  bridled  it  The  length  of  the  mouth- 
piece or  gag  varied  from  ]  |  inch  to  8  inches, — if  more  than  2^  inches, 
the  punishment  would  be  much  increased, — as,  granting  that  the 
instrument  was  fitted  moderately  tight,  it  would  not  only  arrest  the 
action  of  the  tongue,  but  also  excite  distressing  symptoms  of  sickness, 
more  especially  if  the  wearer  became  at  all  unruly.  The  form  of  the 
gag  was  veiy  diversified,  the  most  simple  being  a  mere  flat  piece  of 
iron ;  in  some  the  extremity  was  turned  upwards,  in  others  downwards ; 
on  many  of  the  specimens  both  surfaces  were  covered  with  rasp-like 
elevations.  The  instrument  was  generally  painted,  and  sometimes  in 
variegated  colours,  in  which  case  the  gag  was  frequently  red ;  it  was 
occasionally  covered  with  leather.  A  staple  osually  existed  at  the  back 
part  of  the  instrument,  to  which  was  attached  a  short  chain  terminating 
in  an  iron  ring ; — any  additional  length  required  was  supplied  by  a  rope. 

Wearing  this  effectual  curb  on  her  tongue,  the  silenced  scold  was 
sometimes  fastened  to  a  post  in  some  conspicuous  portion  of  the  town — 
generally  the  market-place, — of  which  a  good  example  is  figured  in 
WiUis's  Current  Notes  for  May,  1854,  to  which  it  was  communicated  by 
a  correspondent  from  Yarmouth,  having  been  copied  **  from  a  manuscript 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  his  possession  ;  with  no  other  particular 
than  the  intimation  *  how  oulde  Mary  Curtys  tongue  was  branked  for 
skandle.' "  At  other  times,  the  female  delinquent  was  led  through  the 
town  by  the  appointed  officer.  In  that  curious  book  published  in  1 655, 
hy  EUlph  Gardiner,  and  called  England's  Grievance  Discovered  in 
relation  to  the  Coal  Trade,  the  author  brings  various  charges  agaiiiHt 
the  mayor  and  corporation,  and,  amongst  other  depositions,  is  the  fol- 
lowing one  (p.  117).  In  1653,  "John  Willis,  of  Ipswich,  upon  his 
oath,  said  that  he,  this  deponent,  was  in  Newcastle,  six  months  ago, 
and  there  he  saw  one  Ann  Bidlestone,  drove  through  the  streets,  by  an 
officer  of  the  same  corporation,  holding  a  rope  in  his  hand,  the  other 
end  fastened  to  an  engine,  called  the  branks,  which  is  like  a  crown,  it 
being  of  iron  which  was  musled,  over  the  head  and  face,  with  a  great 
gap,  or  tongue  of  iron,  forced  into  her  mouth,  which  forced  the  blood 
out ;  and  that  is  the  punishment  which  the  magistrates  do  inflict  upon 
chiding,  and  scoulding  women,  and  that  he  hath  often  seen  the  like 
done  to  others." 

The  most  simple  form  of  the  Brank  or  scold  s  bridle  **  consisted  of  a 
single  hoop  which  passed  round  the  head,  opening  by  means  of  hinges 
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at  the  sides,  and  closed  by  a  staple  with  a  padlock  at  the  hack  ;  a  plate 
within  the  hoop,  projecting  inwards,  pressed  upon  the  tongue  and  formed 
an  effectual  gag."'^'  A  sketch  of  this  kind  of  bridle  was  given  to  Mr. 
Albert  Way  by  Colonel  Jarvis,  of  Doddington,  who  also  informed  him 
*'  that  an  object  of  similar  construction  had  been  in  use  amongst  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  punishment  of  refractory  slaves.**  f 
Of  similar  simplicity  as  regards  the  hoop,  but  far  more  terrible  in  the 
action  of  the  gag,  was  the  horrible  instrument  called  the  *'  Witches* 
Bridle,**  which  until  lately  was  to  be  seen  in  the  old  steeple  at  Forfar. 
It  is  described  in  the  Old  Statistical  Account  of  the  Pariah  of  Foffar 
**  as  the  Bridle  with  which  the  wretched  victims  of  superstition  were  led 
to  execution  ;** — "the  date  1661  is  punched  on  the  circle,  along  with 
what  seems  to  read  Angus  S.  The  object  aimed  at  in  applying  so 
dreadful  a  gag  to  those  who  were  condemned  to  the  stake  as  guilty  of 
witchcraft,  and  dealing  with  the  devil,  was  not  so  much  the  purposed 
cruelty  which  its  use  necessarily  involved,  as  to  prevent  the  supposed 
possessors  of  such  unearthly  gifts  from  pronouncing  the  potent  formula, 
by  means  of  which  it  was  implicitly  believed  they  could  transform 
themselves  at  will  to  other  shapes,  or  transport  themselves  where  they 
pleased,  and  thus  effectually  outwit  their  tormentors.*'  I  The  applica- 
tion of  this  Bridle  to  witches  before  execution  was  by  no  means  of 
universal  application, — I  have  as  yet  met  with  no  £nglish  instance. 
I  may  here  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  noticing  a  collar  of  torture  which 
was  discovered  at  the  village  of  Wetton,  in  Staffordshire,  in  1840,  and 
which  that  eminent  antiquary,  Mr.  Thomas  Bateman  (in  whose  museum 
it  is  now  deposited),  suggests  was  used  to  compel  an  avowal  of  witch- 
craft. It  is  a  collar  of  iron,  with  numerous  blunt  spikes  on  the  inner 
sur£Bu;e ;  it  opens  by  a  hinge,  and  has  a  graduated  rack  by  way  of 
fastening  :  when  closed,  the  pain  was  made  more  or  less  intense  by  the 
variation  of  the  fastening,  and  not  by  the  weight  of  the  instrument  itself, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  specimen  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Reverting  to  the  simple  hoop  Brank,  it  is  evident  that  unless  the 
instrument  fitted  tolerably  tight,  it  might  with  a  httle  management 
be  slipped  off  the  head  ;  and  this  most  probably  led  to  the  early  adop- 
tion of  an  ascending  portion  terminating  at  the  crown,  and  so  constructed 
as  not  only  to  invest  closely  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  but  also  to 
embrace  the  nose  in  such  a  way,  that  any  attempt  to  remove  the  instru- 
ment would  be  quite  futile  without  injuring  that  organ.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  specimen  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford  ;  which 
is  very  singular,  from  having  the  chain  by  which  the  wearer  was  led  or 

♦  A.  Way,  p.  264.  f  Ibid,  p.  264. 

X  Wilson's  Archaology  of  Scotland^  pp.  693-4. 
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fixed  to  a  post,  attached  in  front  to  the  portion  immediately  ahove  the 
D066.    I  know  of  bat  one  other  example. 

Id  the  next  variety,  the  ascending  portion  passed  completely  over 
the  bead,  and  was  attached  to  the  hack  part  of  the  hoop.  One  of  this 
kind  formerly  existed  at  NewcasUe-under-Lyne ;  it  was  afterwards 
deposited  in  Mr.  Mayers  moseum  at  Liverpool,  from  whence  I  am 
Sony  to  state  that  it  has  been  stolen.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
abstractor  was  perhaps  fearful  of  being  compelled  to  wear  the  instru- 
ment for  which  it  was  originally  destined,  but  of  this  deponent  sayeth 
not: — its  loss  is  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  I  believe  it  was  the 
veiy  specimen  figured  and  described  by  quaint  Dr.  Plot,  in  his 
Natural  Hutory  of  Staffordshire,  This  Brank  is  curiously  alluded 
to  in  a  humorous  and  interesting  Paper  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  *  on 
the  **  Ancient  Custom  of  electing  a  Mock  Mayor  in  Newcastle-under- 
Ljne,"  which  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  annually  for  nearly  300 
jearB.  At  its  revival,  in  1833,  the  ceremony  was  proceeded  with  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  customary  proclamation  was  made,  from  which 
1  extract  the  following  section  : — "  Fourthly,  Our  worthy  Mayor  giveth 
notice,  and  oommandeth  that  all  canting,  back-biting,  gin-drinking 
women  be  brought  before  him,  that  he  may  punish  them  with  the 
Bridle,  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose ;  and  he  recommendeth  his 
brother  freemen  to  eat  plenteously  of  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding,  to 
gain  which  they  must  work  more  and  drink  less  ;  and  further  that  all 
persons  found  drunk  in  the  streets  after  this  notice  will  be  put  In  the 
Stocks  for  one  hour  and  thirteen  minutes.**  Similar  in  form  were  those 
formerly  in  use  at  Leicester  and  Shrewsbury. 

In  the  next  kind,  a  transverse  band  is  attached,  so  as  to  pass  down 
the  sides  of  the  head  on  either  side,  and  to  be  affixed  to  the  hoop. 
"  One  very  complete  specimen  still  preserved  at  St.  Mary's  Church, 
St  Andrews,  is  popularly  known  as  the  Bishops*  Bmnk,  and  is  usually 
said  to  have  been  fixed  on  the  head  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  and  of  others 
of  the  early  Scottish  martyrs  who  perished  at  the  stake  during  the 
religious  persecution  of  James  V.*s  reign.  This  tradition,  however,  is 
not  borne  out  by  history.  *  *  *  The  real  origin  of  its  present  title 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  use  of  it  in  much  more  recent  times,  by  Archbishop 
Sharp,  for  silencing  the  scandal  which  an  unruly  dame  promulgated 
openly  against  him  before  the  congregation."!  Another  of  similar 
form  "  was  discovered  in  1848,  behind  the  oak  panelling  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Earls  of  Moray,  in  the  Canongate, 
i^inburgh."  I      In  two  examples  this  additional  band  ia  continued 

•  Journal  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheehire  Historic  Society ^  Vol.  III.,  p.  126. 
t  Wilson's  Archceolofjy  of  Scotland,  p.  692.  X  Ibid,  p.  693. 
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towards  the  chin,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  circle  ;  the  portion  below 
the  gag  being  filled  up  with  a  plate  of  iron  pierced  with  a  few  email 
holes.  One  has  been  noticed  and  figured  by  Mr.  Carriogton,*  which 
be  supposes  to  be  of  the  period  of  William  III.  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  bearing  the  slamp  of  a  W  with  a  Buperpoeed  crown.  Another 
was  exhibited  bj  the  Rev.  T.  Hugo  in  the  local  museum  formed  during 
the  late  meeting  of  the  Arcfaeeological  Institute  in  Chester,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  stamp,  appeared  to  be  identical  in  form  with  Mr. 
Carrington's  specimen.  In  a  Brank  belonging  to  the  Corporation  of 
Lichfield,  another  half  band  is  added  to  the  skeleton  framework. 

At  the  Manor  House  at  Hamstall  Ridware,  Staffordshire,  is  pre- 
serred  a  Brank  of  very  remarkable  form  and  construction,  consisting  of 
a  closely  investing  skeleton  cage  for  the  head,  formed  of  a  series  of 
bands  connected  ti^ether  at  the  top  by  a  large  ring ;  these  bands  were 


BRANK  AT  HAIfSTALL  KIDWABB,   STAFFORDSHIRE. 

also  tied  to  each  other  by  means  of  others  passing  at  right  angles  to 
them  ;  in  the  forepart  a  grotesque  .mask  is  inserted  ;  access  for  the 
head  is  obtained  by  a  door  at  the  back,  t  All  things  considered,  it  serves 
as  a  connecting  link  between  ordinary  Blanks  and  the  Doddingtoii 
specimen,  in  endeavouring  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  instru- 
ment to  the  military  punishments  of  the  Continent. 

*  Jovnal  of  AnAaolagieal  tiulitvtt.  Vol.  XIIL  p.  2S7. 
t  Ibid,  p.  266.    We  ira  Indebted  tolhe  CoDOdl  of  the  British  ArcbMologic*] 
Iiuiiiuie  for  the  loan  of  the  Rbove  Inieretilng  wood-cat 
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We  now,  in  the  last  place,  turn  to  consider  the  specimens  known  to 
exist  in  Cbesbire,  or  as  having  once  belonged  to  the  County,  and  we 
shall  soon  disooyer  that  the  Palatinate  was  bj  no  means  deficient  in  its 
supply  of  this  article  of  punishment 

Commencing  with  the  most  simple  form,  I  turn  to  the  specimen 

belonging  to  the  Corporation  of  Altrincham.     This  is  the  most  rudely 

constructed,  primitive  looking  Scolds*  Bridle  I  have  yet  seen ;    the 

workmanship  is  so  rough  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  it  must  have  been 

made  by  some  very  ordinary  blacksmith.      In  form  it  is  somewhat 

similar  to  tbe  Oxford  example  ;    the  gag  is  a  plain  flat  piece  of  iron  ; 

the  hoop  is  fastened  at  the  back  by  a  plain  hook  and  staple,  and  there 

b  a  separate  hook  for  the  leading  chain.      No  compensation  whatever 

exists  for  tbe  adaptation  of  the  instrument  to  heads  of  different  sizes, 

and  as  the  Bridle  is  a  very  small  one,  a  great  deal  of  additional  scolding 

must  have  been  caused  during  the  endeavour  to  affix  it  to  any  large 

head.     Tbe  ascending  portion  terminated  in  an  enlarged  flat  extremity, 

the  base  of  which  appears  as  if  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  attaching 

a  cord,  to  secure  it  more  firmly  on  the  head.     The  gentleman  to  whom 

1  am  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the  specimen  (Mr.  Mort,  of  Altrincham) 

informs  me,  that  he  saw  it  used  on  an  old  woman  about  35  years  ago, 

who  appears  to  have  been  a  regular  virago,  and  who  violently  abused 

her  peaceable  neighbours,  more  particularly  two  very  inoffensive  people 

on  each  side  of  her  own. dwelling.      All  means  were  tried  in  vain,  and 

as  a  last  resource,  she  was  ordered  to  be  bridled  and  to  be  led  through 

the  town. .    When  the  instrument  was  affixed  to  her  head  she  refused 

to  walk ;    the  authorities,  however,  were  so  determined  to  make  her  a 

public  example  and  carry  out  the  punishment,  that  they  ordered  her  to 

be  wkeeled  through  the  town.     She  was  accordingly  placed  in  a  barrow, 

and,  escorted  by  a  great  mob,   was  wheeled  through  the  principal 

streets,  round  the  market  place,  and  thence  to  her  own  home.     It  may 

he  as  well  to  mention,  that  this  punishment  was  attended  with  the  most 

salataiy  results,  as  she  ever  afterwards  kept  a  more  civil  and  respectful 

tODgue  in  her  head. 

The  next  example  is  one  preserved  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Maccles- 
field, where  it  may  be  seen  surrounded  by  handcuffs,  leg-irons,  et  hoc 
genus.  Contrasted  with  the  Altrincham  one,  it  is  really  a  very  respect- 
able looking  Brank.  The  gag  is  plain,  and  the  end  of  it  turned  down  ; 
there  is  only  one  band,  which  passes  over  the  head  and  is  hinged  to 
tbe  hoop ;  a  temporary  joint  exists  at  the  upper  part,  and  ample  pro- 
mon  is  made  for  readily  adjusting  it  to  any  description  of  head.  The 
chain  still  remains  attached  to  the  hoop.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Swinnerton,  bookseller,  of  Macclesfield,  I  am  enabled  to 
append  a  sketch  of  this  Brank,  copied  from  a  photograph  obligingly 
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communicated  by  that  gentleman.  Mr.  Swiunerton  informs  me  that  he 
never  saw  it  used,  but  that  at  petty  sessions  it  had  often  been  produced, 
in  tert'orem,  to  stay  the  volubility  of  a  woman  s  tongue ;  aud  that 
a  threat  by  a  magistrate  to  order  its  appliance,  had  always  proved  sufii- 
cient  to  abate  the  garrulity  of  the  most  determined  scold.  Mr.  Waj,* 
however,  was  informed  that  it  had  been  used  within  the  memory  of  aa 
aged  official  of  the  municipal  authorities.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Corporation  records  of  the  year  1623,  being  there  described  (in  the 
delivery  of  articles  to  Sir  Urian  Leigh,  Knight,  on  his  election  as  mayor*) 
as  a  "  brydle  for  a  curste  queane."  f  This  [  believe  to  be  the  earliest 
mention  of  the  existence  of  the  Brank  in  England. 

The  Bridle  at  Conoleton  is  kept  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  is  similar 
in  form,  mode  of  fastening,  and  general  construction,  to  the  one  just 
described ;  the  original  chain  and  rope  still  remain  attached.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  Warrington,  a  member  of  our  Society,  and 
late  Mayor  of  that  borough,  I  was  enabled  to  examine  the  Corpora- 
tion records,  d^  well  as  the  Brank  itself,  of  which  latter  I  made  a 
drawing.  In  the  records  I  found  the  foUovring  entry : — "  At  an 
assembly  held  October,  1662,  It  was  ordered  that  Matthew  Lowndes, 
the  new  Jailer,  should  enter  into  a  bond  of  £500  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  office  of  Mace  Bearer  and  Jailer,  and  had  delivered  into  his 
custody,"  amongst  other  articles,  "one  Bridle  for  scolding  women.** 
There  are  similar  entries  bearing  date  1664  and  1666.  To  the  same 
gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  particulars  relative  to  this 
instrument  He  says  that  '*  it  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Town 
Jailer,  whose  services  were  not  unfrequently  called  into  requisition. 
In  the  old-fashioned,  half-timbered  houses  in  the  Borough,  there  was 
generally  fixed  on  one  side  of  the  large  open  fire-places,  a  hook ;  so 
that  when  a  man*s  wife  indulged  her  scolding  propensities,  the  husband 
sent  for  the  Town  Jailer  to  bring  the  Bridle,  and  had  her  bridled  and 
chained  to  the  hook  until  she  promised  to  behave  herself  better  for  the 
future.  I  have  seen  one  of  these  hooks,  and  have  often  heard  husbands 
say  to  their  wives,  '  If  you  don*t  rest  with  your  tongue,  111  send  for  the 
Bridle,  and  hook  you  up.*  The  Mayor  and  Justices  frequently  called 
the  instrument  into  use,  for  when  women  have  been  brought  before 
them  charged  with  street  brawling,  and  insulting  the  constables  and 
others  while  in  dischaiige  of  their  duty,  they  have  ordered  them  to  be 
bridled,  and  led  through  the  borough  by  the  Jailer.  The  last  time 
this  Bridle  was  publicly  used  was  A.D.  1824,  when  a  woman  was 
brought  before  the  Mayor  (Bulkeley  Johnson,  Esq.)  and  Magistrates, 

*  Journal  of  ArchcBological  Institute^  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  266-7. 
t  Ormerod'8  History  of  Cheshiis,  Vol.  III.,  p.  d8£. 
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one  Monday,  charged  with  scolding  and  using  harsh  language  to  the 
Churchwardens  and  Constables  as  they  went,  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
round  the  town,  to  see  that  all  the  public-houses  were  empty  and  closed 
during  Divine  Service.  On  the  examination,  a  Mr.  Richard  Edwards 
stated  on  oath  *  that  on  going  round  the  town  with  the  Churchwardens 
on  the  previous  day,  they  met  the  woman  (Ann  Runcorn)  in  a  place 
near  *  The  Cockshoot  ;*  and  that  immediately  on  seeing  them,  she 
commenced  a  sally  of  abuse,  calling  them  all  the  scoundrels  and  rogues 
she  could  lay  her  tongue  to  ;  and  telling  them  '  it  would  look  better  of 
them  if  they  would  look  after  their  own  houses,  rather  than  go  looking 
after  other  folks',  which  were  fiar  better  than  their  own.*  After  other 
abuse  of  a  like  character,  they  thought  it  only  right  to  apprehend  her, 
and  so  brought  her  before  the  bench  on  the  following  day.  The  Mayor 
then  delivered  the  following  sentence : — *  That  it  is  the  unanimous 
decision  of  the  Mayor  and  Justices  that  the  prisoner  (Ann  Runcorn) 
there  and  then  have  the  Town  s  Bridle  for  Scolding  Women  put  upon 
her,  and  that  she  be  led  bj  the  Magistrates'  Clerk's  clerk  through  every 
street  in  the  town,  as  an  example  to  all  scolding  women  ;  and  that  the 
Mayor  and  Magistrates  were  much  obliged  to  the  Churchwardens  for 
bringing  the  case  before  them.' "  "  In  this  case,"  Mr.  Warrington 
adds,  *'  I  both  heard  the  evidence  and  saw  the  decision  carried  out. 
The  Bridle  was  put  on  the  woman,  and  she  was  then  led  through  the 
town  by  one  Prosper  Haslam,  the  Town  Clerk's  clerk,  accompanied  by 
hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  on  her  return  to  the  Town  Hall  the 
Bridle  was  taken  off  in  the  presence  of  the  Mayor,  Magistrates,  Con- 
stables, Churchwardens,  and  assembled  inhabitants.  The  woman  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  i^  score  of  yards  when  she  turned  round,  and 

after  an  emphatic  oath,  said  *  111  be if  I  won't  do  it  again  the  next 

time  I  see  you  going  round,  for  you  deserve  more  than  I  have  given 
jou,  and  111  do  it  again.*  " 

The  fourth  Bridle  is  one  that  formerly  belonged  to  CARBiNciTON,  in 
this  county,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  Warrington  Museum  ;  it  was 
exhibited  in  the  temporary  museum  formed  during  the  meeting  of  the 
Archseological  Institute  at  Chester.*  It  is  the  most  capacious  specimen 
I  have  seen,  owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  hoop,  which  is  no  less  than 
eight  inches  from  front  to  back  ;  the  gag  is  plain  and  fan-shaped.  The 
most  singular  circumstance  in  connection  with  it,  is  the  presence  of 
foar  rings  on  the  hoop,  which  have  puzzled  the  heads  of  many  archseo- 
logists.  It  seems  to  me  that  their  probable  use  was  for  the  passage 
of  a  cord  through  them  to  be  attached  to  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  keep 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Kendrick,  of  Warrington,  for  much  valuable 
informatioo  on  the  sabject,  as  also  for  his  kindness  in  forwarding  the  Bridle  for 
exhibition  before  the  Society. 
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• 
the  instrument  in  situ,  rendered  somewhat  necessary  from  its  cumbrous 

manufacture  and  weight. 

The   fifth    Cheshire    specimen   is   preserved  in   the    Church   of 

Walton  on  Thames.  Surrey,  and  is  figured  and  described  in  Brayley 

and  Britton  s  Hutory  of  Surrey  (Vol.  II.  p.  331),  under  the  name  of 

**  The  Gossip's  Bridle."      It  is  stated  to  have  been  "  presented  to  the 


GOSSIPS     BBini.E     FKOM     WALTON     ON     THAMES. 

parish  more  than  two  hundred  years  since  by  a  person  of  some  conse- 
quence at  that  period  named  Chester,  and  that  it  bore  the  date  1633, 
and  the  following  inscription  : — 

'  Chestfr  presents  Walton  with  a  Bridlo 
To  Curb  Women's  Tongues  that  talk  too  idle.' 
Its  presentation  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  individual  whose 
name  it  bears  losing  a  valuable  estate  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
gossiping,  lying  woman.  When  this  note  was  taken  does  not  appear  ; 
the  Bridle  has  since  become  so  corroded  that  the  inscription  cannot 
now  be  read,  only  some  few  indications  of  letters  remaining."  Such  is 
the  tmdition :  but  however  probable  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  person  would  be  ambitious  enough  to  see 
his  name  affixed  to  an  instrument  of  degrading  punishment.  There  is, 
on  the  contrary,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  donor  was  a  Chester 
individual.  The  type  of  the  instrument,  as  a  whole,  is  very  similar  to 
the  specimens  still  existing  in  Chester,  and  no  county  in  England 
seems  to  have  been  more  prolific  than  our  own  in  the  employment  of 
the  Brank* 

Another  Bridlo,  exhibited  at  the  Institute's  meeting  at  Chester,  and 
belonging  to  Mr.  Mayer,  is  a  very  handsome  specimen,  being  surmounted 
with  a  decorated  cross.f  Attached  to  the  top  of  the  bead-band  are  two 
side  pieces  to  keep  the  instrument  in  position  ;  its  height  is  1  li  inches  ; 

*  This  Bridle  is  noticed  more  at  length  in  ^tV/iV  Current  Notes  for  May, 
1854,  from  which  work  the  above  illustration  has  been  kindly  lent  to  the  Society 
by  Messrs.  Willis  and  Sotheran,  136,  Strand,  London. 

t  There  is  an  engraving  of  it  in  Vol.  II.  p.  25  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Uistoric  Society's  Transactions, 
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the  tongue  being  quite  plain.      It  was  fonnerly  used  in  Kntjtsfobd 
House  of  Correction. 

The  next  specimen  is  the  Stockport  Brank,   belonging  to  tlie 
Corpoiaie  authorities  of  that  town,  and  it  is  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Claye  I  am  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  sketching  it,  for 
the  first  time,  as  an  illustration  to  this  Paper.      It  may  be  considered 
as  a  perfectly  unique  specimen,  and  by  far  the  most  remarkable  in  this 
county.      It  is  of  very  light  construction,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
all  the  otber  instances  enumerated  ;  the  ascending  nasal  band  terminates 
at  the  crown,  and  is  strengthened  by  two  lateral  ones.      The  extra- 
ordinary part  of  the  instrument,  however,  is  the  gag^  which  commences 
flat  at  the  hoop  and  terminates  in  a  bulbous  extremity,  which  is  covered 
with  iron  pins,  nine  in  number,  there  being  three  on  the  upper  surface, 
tbree  on  the  lower,  and  three  pointing  backwards ;    and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  affix  it  in  its  destined  position  without  wounding  the  tongue. 
To  make  matters  still  worse,  the  chain  (which  yet  remains  attached,  and, 
together  with  a  leathern  thong  added  to  lengthen  it,  measures  two  feet) 
is  connected  to  the  hoop  at  the  fore  part,  as  if  to  pull  the  wearer  of  the 
Bridle  along  on  her  unwilling  tour  of  the  streets  ;  for  it  is  very  apparent 
that  any  motion  of  the  gag  must  have  lacerated  the  mouth  very  severely. 
Another  specimen  was  formerly  in  the  Workhouse  at  Stockpobt,  and 
was  sold,  a  few  years  ago,  as  old  iron  ! 

We  have  here  before  us  four  Chester  Bridles,  which  appear  as 
though  they  had  been  made  by  the  same  artificer.  They  are  of  plain 
construction,  and  present  nothing  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  excepting 
the  gag,  which  in  each  case  has  both  surfaces  roughened  like  a  rasp, 
and  in  two  of  them  the  sides  are  also  roughened  ;  three  of  tliem  are 
slender,  light,  and  the  workmanship  particularly  good. 

One  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  £.  Noyes,  of  Chester,  and  originally 
belonged  to  the  city.  It  remained  the  propeity  of  the  Corporation, 
forming  one  of  a  miscellaneous  collection  preserved  in  the  City  Gaol, 
until  some  26  or  30  years  ago,  when  it  was  presented  to  the  father  of 
Mr.  Noyes  by  the  then  gaoler,  Mr.  James  Voyce.  The  liberality  of 
the  donor  cannot  perhaps  be  questioned  ;  but  the  right  of  transfer,  on 
the  part  of  that  official,  is  altogether  another  matter  !  An  inventory  of 
these  curious  relics,  taken  once  or  twice  a  year  under  the  authority  of 
the  city  magistrates,  would  efiectually  curb  these  "fits  of  abstraction." 
This  course  has  been  adopted  in  other  public  establii^hments  with  satis- 
factory results. 

The  second  Chester  specimen  belongs  to  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  is  in  charge  of  the  Master  at  the  House  of  Industry.  No  record 
exists  of  its  use  in  the  Workhouse  books. 

Another  Bi*ank  still  remains  in  the  Chester  City  Gaol,  and  was. 
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by  tbe  kindness  of  the  Town  Clerk,  exhibited  before  the  Society,  along 
with  the  curious  pair  of  iron  Torture  Gloves,  already  adverted  to  at  the 
commencement  of  this  Paper. 

The  fourth  specimen,  now  belonging  to  the  Water  Tower  Museum, 
was  likewise  originally  in  the  City  Gaol,  and  was  transferred  to  its 
present  custody,  by  permission  of  the  Magistrates,  several  years  ago. 
A  duplicate  pair  of  Iron  Gloves  also  passed,  at  the  same  time,  into  the 
above  Museum,  from  the  like  official  source.  This  last  named  Bridle 
is  of  similar  workmanship  to,  though  much  heavier  than,  the  other 
Chester  examples.  Tbe  gag  belonging  to  it  is  thick,  laige,  and 
roughened  ;  and  as  the  instrument  weighs  altogether  about  3^  Ibs.^  it 
must  of  necessity  have  punished  the  wearer  very  severely. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  notwithstanding  the  existence  at  Chester 
of  so  many  Scold  s  Bridles,  no  notice  of  their  use  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Corporation  books,  several  of  which  have  been  specially  examined  with 
that  object  in  view.  That  they  were  not  unfrequently  called  into 
requisition  in  times  past  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  the  Magistrates  were 
doubtless  fully  aware  that  the  punishment  was  illegal,  and  hence  pre* 
ferred  that  no  record  should  remain  of  their  having  themselves  trans- 
gressed the  law. 

I  am  informed  that  there  is,  or  was,  a  Brank  in  the  Workhouse  at 
Newhall,  in  the  parish  of  Acton,  near  Nautwich,  which,  until  the 
introduction  of  the  New  Poor  Laws,  was  employed  as  a  punishment  for 
refracloiy  paupers.* 


I  have  thus  brought  under  notice  the  majority  of  the  Branks  known 
to  exist  in  England,  and,  from  what  I  have  stated,  it  may  be  gathered 
that  they  were  employed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  female 
lingual  delinquents,  for  which  purpose  they  were  kept  in  the  Town  Hall 
or  Workhouse  of  the  district,  frequently  a  specimen  in  each  place ; — that 
they  were  modifications  of  certain  engines  of  punishment  employed  on 
the  Continent, — and  that  they  were  in  active  use  in  this  country  from 
about  the  year  16*20  to  the  close  of  the  last  century.  .  I  know  of  no 
authenticated  instance  of  a  man  having  been  so  punished,  during  the 
whole  of  that  period. 

It  is  certainly  most  singular  that  the  County  in  which  the  practice 
of  employing  this  painful  and  ignominious  punishment  was  carried  on 
to  the  greatest  extent,  should  have  been  the  County  of  Chester !  I 
have  already  enumerated  thirteen  specimens ;  and  no  doubt  further 
research  would  reveal  more.      Lancashire  was  and  is  famous  for  its 

*  Information  of  T.  \V.  Jones,  Esq.  of  Nantwich. 
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witches,  but  I  have  never  heard  or  read  that  Cheshire  was  celebrated 

for  $e€dds ;  and  yet  if  such  a  number  of  tongue-repressing  Bridles  were 

required,  the  Palatinate  must  have  been  a  riotous  County  indeed. 

Suffice  it,  however,  for  us  to  say, — and  I  speak  altogether  on  behalf  of 

the  gentlemen, — that  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  times  gone  by,  yet 

it  is  certain  that  the  gentleness  and  amiability  of  the  ladies  of  the 

present  generation  make  more  than  ample  amends  for  the  past ;    and 

Shakspeare,  when  he  wrote  those  beautiful  words, 

*'Her  Toice  wai  ever  soft, 
Gentle  and  low;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman," 

unintentionally,  of  course,  yet  fully  anticipated  the  attributes  of  our 

modem  Cheshire  ladies. 

The  object  of  this  public  punishment  was  not  only  to  restrain  the 
use  of  the  tongue,  but  also  to  cause  a  feeling  of  shame  in  the  individual, 
as  well  as  to  act  as  a  warning  to  others.  It  may,  however,  seem  strange 
to  us,  "  that  it  should  ever  have  been  thought  necessaiy  to  punish  thus 
disgracefully  a  woman  for  the  too  free  use  of  her  tongue ;  but  in  the 
turbulent  independence  which  reigned  among  the  inhabitants  of 
mediaeval  towns,  the  unruly  member  was  not  unfrequently  the  cause 
of  riots  and  feuds,  which  endangered  the  public  peace  to  a  greater 
degree  than  we  can  now  easily  conceive.'**  In  Mr.  M.  A.  Lowers 
MemoriaU  of  Seqford,  f  amongst  a  list  of  presentments  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  is  the  following : — 
"  We  do  present  the  good  wife  Pupe  for  mis  usyng  her  tunge  to  the 
hurt  of  her  naybors."  In  the  17th  of  James  I.  the  jury  present 
"  Cooper's  wiffe,  for  makinge  discorde  betwixt  neibours ;"  I  and  in  19th 
Charles  I.  "  Goody  Ranee  was  presented  as  a  scold. "§  Similar  entries 
occur  in  other  borough  records. 

Our  ancestors  appear  to  have  entertained  such  a  horror  of  female 

8<x>lding  and  brawling,  that  even  statutes  were  passed  for  the  repression 

of  the  nuisance,  and,  as  we  shall  learn  in  a  future  Paper,  the  Ducking 

Stool  was  the  legal  punishment  for  it.     The  Duke,  in  Tobin's  comedy 

of  "  The  Honeymoon,"  says 

"  111  talk  to  yoa ;    bnt  I'll  not  beat  you. 
He  that  lays  bis  hand  upon  a  woman 
Save  in  the  way  of  kindness,  is  a  wretch 
Whom  'twere  gross  flattery  to  call  a  coward.*' 

These  lines  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  complimentary  to  the  framers 
of  the  statutes  against  Scolds. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  suffering  caused  by  the  introduction  of 

*  Wright's  ArchceoJogicai  ABnan,  p.  49. 

t  Sussex  ArchcBological  Society's  Coilections,  Vol.  VII.  p.  90. 

:  Ibid,  p.  103.  §  Ibid,  p.  104. 
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the  gag, — for  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  offence  requiring  its  use,  the  instrument  was  properly  adjusted 
without  severe  struggling  on  the  part  of  the  female, — we  must  also 
recollect  the  mental  anguish  experienced  hy  heing  exposed  to  the  gihes 
and  jeers  of  her  neighbours,  without  being  able  to  return  "like  for  like." 
The  anecdote  of  the  Congleton  Bridle  sufficiently  proves  that  it  cannot 
always  have  answered  its  destined  purpose.  The  use  of  the  instrument 
was  sanctioned  by  no  law, — it  was  altogether  illegal, — and  perhaps  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  it  was  rarely  mentioned  in  the  Corporation 
records. 

Before  I  conclude  this  notice  of  the  Brank,  there  is  yet  one  other 
use  of  the  instrument,  which  was  suggested  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Hale,  viz.  **that  in  those  times,"  when  they  were  in  frequent  use,  "there 
being  few  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  insanity  being  a  disease  little  under- 
stood, it  was  probable  that  many  insane  women  were  violent,  and 
punished  as  scolds,  who  would  now  be  treated  as  lunatics  ;"*  and  this 
suggestion  appears  to  be  a  very  probable  one.  Medical  officers  of 
Asylums  can  always  point  out  many  female  patients  who,  if  they  had 
been  living  a  couple  of  centuries  back,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
branked  as  scolds,  f 

*  Mr.  Carrington's  Paper,  printed  in  the  Joumalof  the  Arckceological  Inttituttj 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  267. 

t  One  of  the  female  lanatics  in  the  Cheshire  Asjlom  gave  me,  a  few  days 
since,  a  very  graphic  accoant  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  *' bridled** 
some  years  ago  whilst  an  inmate  of  a  Workbonse,  thus  affording  a  practical 
confirmation  of  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Archdeacon  Hale. 
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Dtnhigli   CoBtlt. 


BY     WILLIAM     AYRTON. 


N  E  of  tbe  most  amusing,  if  not  alwajs  the  most  instroctive, 
proyinces  of  the  Archseologist,  has  ever  been  the  etymology 
of  names, — both  of  things,  people,  and  places  ;  and  perhaps  in 
no  country  is  there  such  a  field  for  tracing  real  or  fancied  derivations  as 
in  Wales,  where  almost  every  hill,  valley,  river  or  ruin,  possesses  a 
title  referable  to  either  a  British,  Saxon,  or  sometimes  a  Roman 
origin. 

Denbigh  is  certainly  no  exception  to  this  rule  ;  but  from  the  mass 
of  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  its  name,  we  may  select  that 
of  Archdeacon  Newcome,  who  in  his  History  of  Denbigh  says,  **  The 
first  syllable  of  the  name  is  without  doubt  Dinas^  a  city  ;  and  perhaps 
the  last  is  a  proper  name."  Walters*  Dictionary  makes  it  Dinas  buck, 
i-  €.  the  desirable  city. 

While  searching  the  Welsh  language  for  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
it  has  been  remarked  by  our  Historic  Secretary,  Mr.  Wynne  Ffoulkes, 
that  the  name  of  Denbigh  is  nowhere  to  be  found  as  the  title  of  the 
place  before  the  Conquest.  Previous  to  that  time  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood  are  mentioned  in  every  authentic  record  as  **  the 
men  of  Ehos  Hhyfoniog;"  so  that  Denbigh  is,  in  all  probability,  a 
name  of  English  origin.  Henry  Lacy,  first  Lord  of  Denbigh,  was  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  and  possessed,  among  others,  a  manor  in  Yorkshire  called 
Deneby,  which  name,  he  (Mr.  Ffoulkes)  thinks  may  probably  have  been 
bestowed  by  the  Earl  on  his  new  possession  in  Wales. 

It  appears  doubtful  whether  any  Castle  (in  the  present  sense  of  the 
term)  preceded  the  ruin  now  under  notice.  That  the  site  was,  long 
before  this  time,  an  important  fortified  post  we  have  abundant  evidence, 
bat  that  it  possessed  anything  we  should  recognize  as  a  complete  gar- 
risoned town  and  Castle  is  not  so  clear. 

In  speaking  of  the  four  Cantreds  of  Wales,  claimed  by  Edward  I. 
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in  1277  as  his  possessious,  Warrington  observes,  "These  were,  the 
Cantred  of  Rhos,  in  which  stood  the  Castle  of  Djganwy  ;  the  Gantred 
of  Rhjfoniogk  the  chief  place  of  which  was  Denbigh  ;  the  Cantred  of 
Tegeingl,  in  which  stood  the  Castle  of  Rhuddlan  ;  and  the  Cantred  of 
Djffryn-Clwyd,  in  which  was  erected  the  town  and  Castle  of  Ruthin  ;" 
and  it  is  singular  that  of  the  four  Cantreds,  Denbigh  alone  is  not  men- 
tioned as  having  a  Castle. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  adopt  the  system  laid  down  by  some  antiquaries 
of  viewing  different  parts  of  the  Castle  as  indicating  distinct  eras, 
simply  because  the  style  of  the  towers  varies  from  the  square  to  the 
round,  and  again  to  the  polygon  ;  the  two  latter,  at  all  events,  belong 
to  the  same  date.  The  round  towers  of  Conway  and  Rhuddlan,  and 
the  polygons  of  Carnarvon,  all  date  from  136S  to  1284.  Those  of 
Denbigh  are  of  the  same  date,  and  are  probably  the  design  of  the  same 
architect.  Whatever  may  have  preceded  Henry  de  Lacy*s  time,  he 
certainly  consolidated  and  left  the  Castle  of  which  the  ruins  now  remain, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the 
sitting  figure  on  the  great  gateway  is  an  effigy  of  himself,  just  as  the 
statue  over  the  gateway  of  Carnarvon  Castle  was  unquestionably  the 
figure  of  its  royal  builder,  Edward. 

Henry  Lacy,  the  founder  of  Denbigh  Castle,  is  said  to  have  been 
succeeded,  in  1310,  by  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  but  it 
appears  doubtful  whether  Denbigh  ever  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Earls  of  Lancaster ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  this  supposition  has 
arisen  either  from  a  mis-writing  or  mis-reading  of  the  Earldom  of  LtV 
coln,  abbreviated  as  both  the  titles  constantly  were  in  the  Latin  deeds 
into  Linc^  and  Lan<ft  with  a  contracting  mark  over  the  words.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been.  King  Edward  II.  upon  the  execution  of. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  or  probably  even  at  an  earlier  period, 
bestowed  Denbigh  on  his  contemptible  favourite,  Hugh  de  Spencer, 
and  with  it  the  title  of  Lord  of  Denbigh  and  Rhos.  His  fate  followed 
the  turbulent  and  bloody  character  of  those  days ;  and  on  his  being 
hung,  with  the  most  studied  contumely  and  disgrace,  Denbigh  was 
given  by  Edward  III.  to  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March.  Mortimer 
also  incurred  the  death  of  a  traitor,  and  the  scaffold  again  received  a 
Lord  of  Denbigh. 

In  the  person  and  character  of  William  Montacute  we  have  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  unworthy  minions  who,  at  earlier  and  later  periods,  dis- 
graced the  title  of  Lord  of  Denbigh.  He  was  an  accomplished  states- 
man and  soldier,  and  acted  a  very  prominent  part  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  at  whose  hands  he  received  the  Lordship  of  Denbigh  for 
his  services  in  surprising  Mortimer  in  the  Castle  of  Nottingham.  The 
town  and  Castle  remained  under  the  Montacutes  from  A.D.  1330  until 
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the  reversal  of  Mortimer's  attainder  in  1356,  when  it  was  restored  to 
his  familj. 

In  1377,  Denbigh  was  bestowed  on  Henry  Percy,  sumamed  Hot 
spar,  and  daring  his  possession  of  it  took  place  that  celebrated  conspiracy 
and  snbseqaent  rebellion,  which  we  have  been  so  accustomed  to  look  at 
throogh  the  powerful  medium  of  the  great  dramatist*s  art  and  imagina- 
tion, that  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  entirely  to  divest  history  of  fiction. 

We  are  all  of  us  thus  familiar  with  one  great  cause  of  Percy's  dis- 
satis&ctiou, — the  King's  refusal  to  allow  him  to  ransom  Mortimer,  Ear] 
of  March,  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne  after  Richard  XL,  of  whose 
title  the  King  was  so  jealous  as  to  refuse  consent  to  his  freedom, — 


*^He  said  he  woald  not  raiuom  Mortimer, 
Forbad  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer; 
Bat  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  asleep. 
And  in  his  ear  111  holla — Mortimer! 
Naj— 111  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer, — and  give  it  him 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion.** 

Percy's  tenure  of  Denbigh  ended  only  with  his  eventful  life  at  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury,  A.D.  1403. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  the  Roses,  Denbigh  underwent  the  vicissi- 
tudes common  to  the  kingdom,  and  it  would  be  little  useful,  even  if  it 
were  possible,  to  trace  her  constant  change  of  masters.  But,  in  fact, 
all  we  know  of  Wales  at  this  period  declares  that  the  Principality 
suffered  in  an  intense  degree  the  ravages  and  desolations  which  afflicted 
the  kingdom  at  large  during  this  period.  An  old  Welsh  rhyme  bears 
witness  to  this  fact, — 

*'  Harddlech  a  Denbech  pob  dor—yu  cynneu 
Nan  'Conwy  yn  farwor 
Mil  pedwar  cant  oediunt  I6r 
A  ^hri  'gain  ae  wyth  rhagor." 

and  Sir  John  Wynne,  in  his  History  of  the  Owydir  Family,  describes 
the  whole  country  as  reduced  to  cinders  (cold  coals). 

Few  records  of  Denbigh  exist  from  this  time  until  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  we  find  it  once  more  bestowed  upon  a  monarch's  most 
unworthy  favourite,  and  Denbigh  received  the  Earl  of  Leicester  as  its 
I<ord.  Leicester  repaired  the  Castle,  and  commenced  rebuilding  the 
Church,  on  a  scale  which  indicated  a  purpose  to  make  Denbigh  a  pnn 
cipal  and  especial  charge  of  his  own.  But,  whether  from  caprice,  or 
that  he  took  offence  at  the  opposition  he  encountered  to  his  overbearing 
and  rapacious  oppression,  certain  it  is  that  he  abandoned  his  beneficent 
intentions^  and  was  content  to  leave  his  memory  in  Denbigh  distin- 
guished only  by  his  tyranny  and  exactions. 
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It  is  supposed  that  the  old  Towu  Hall  owes  its  existence  to 
Leicester's  authority,  and  a  letter  is  extant  to  that  effect.'*'  His 
eucroachments  at  length  led  to  open  resistance ;  and  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  electors  of  Denhigh  reproaching  them  with  venturing  to 
return  a  member  of  their  own  to  Parliament,  in  preference  to  a  nominee 
of  his  own,  discovers  at  once  the  ill-governed  haughtiness  of  his  own 
temper,  and  the  little  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  burgesses,  f 

Denbigh  Castle  once  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  became,  like 
almost  every  other  stronghold  in  the  kingdom,  prominent  and  of 
importance,  during  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  held  for 
King  Charles,  who  appointed  William  Salusbury  governor,  a  soldier 
who  well  and  gallantly  sustained  his  charge. 

The  interesting  passages  connected  with  Denbigh  during  that 
eventful  siege,  would  form  matter  for  a  separate  Paper ;  they  have 
been  well  and  ably  detailed  by  Archdeacon  Newcome,  in  his  Account  of 
the  Town  aiul  Cattle  of  Denbigh^  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Williams,  in  his 
more  recent  work,  entitled  Ancient  and  Modem  Denbigh,  to  which 
works  I  would  refer  all  who  are  curious  to  know  more  of  the  events 
of  that  period. 

The  gallantry  of  Salusbury  was  nobly  supported  by  the  loyalty  of 
the  garrison  in  this  long  protracted  siege,  and  the  terms  on  which  they 
at  length  capitulated,  long  after  all  hope  was  gone,  and  by  express 
command  of  the  Sovereign,  were  alike  honourable  to  themselves  and 
creditable  to  the  moderation  of  their  besiegers. 

Mr.  Williams  observes,  as  a  singular  coincidence,  (or  perhaps  rather 
as  a  striking  evidence  of  the  importance  of  Denbigh  as  a  stronghold, 
and  of  the  loyalty  of  its  race  of  men,)  that  "  Denbigh  was  destined  to  be 
not  only  the  last  seat  of  the  last  remnant  of  the  ancient  British  dynasty, 
which  became  extinct  with  Prince  David  ap  Grif&th,  but  the  last 
remnant  of  the  English  empire  when  that  monarchy  fell  for  a  season.'* 
It  is  indeed  worthy  of  remark,  that  from  the  17th  of  April  to  the  14th 
of  October,  1646,  Denbigh  Castle  and  its  precincts,  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  in  circumference,  held  out  for  the  King  after  every  other  foot 
of  land  in  his  dominions  had  submitted  to  the  Parliamentarians.  I 

With  this  last  act  of  distinguished  loyalty  terminates  the  history  of 
Denbigh  Castle.  The  ruins  now  remain,  an  interesting  relic  of  ages, 
men,  and  manners  long  gone  by ;  over  which  time  and  distance  have 
thrown  a  shadowy  obscurity,  investing  them  with  a  charm  of  poetiy  and 

*  Pennant's  Tour  in  WaUs,  4to,  Vol.  11.  pp.  42-3.  Speed's  Map,  published 
in  1596,  indicates  a  boilding  on  the  locality  of  the  present  Towu  Hall. 

t  Archdeacon  Newcome's  Uistory  of  Denbigh  Castle,  p.  41. 
X  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wake,  4to.  Vol.  II.  p.  38. 
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romance,  perhaps  little  proper  to  them,  hut  of  which  neither  the 
researches  of  the  ardueologist,  nor  the  severe  truthfulness  of  the 
historian,  will  ever  he  ahle  wholly  to  divest  them. 

Having  endeavoured  thus  hrieflj  to  convey  a  very  slight  historical 
outline  of  Denbigh  Castle,  I  will  now  turn  to  the  Castle  itself,  and 
oonsider  its  original  design,  as  well  as  the  ruins  which  yet  remain.  I 
should  be  unable  to  do  this  with  any  effect  but  for  the  kind  assistance 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  James  Harrison,  our  Architectural  Secretary,  to 
whom  our  thanks  are  especially  due  for  an  elaborate  survey  of  the 
mins,  made  during  several  days  of  most  unfavourable  weather ;  in  spite 
of  which  difficulty,  he  has  produced  a  plan  which  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  this  Paper,  and  will  ever  be  of  interest  to  succeeding 
Archffiologists,  whatever  may  become  of  the  less  important  text  which 
accompanies  it. 

The  ground-plan  of  the  Castle  discovers  at  once,  by  its  irregular 
form,  that  it  was  so  designed  in  order  to  render  available,  to  their 
fall  extent,  the  natural  advantages  afforded  as  a  place  of  defence,  by 
the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  the  acclivities  of  which  have  dictated  the 
direction  of  its  walls.  As  usual  in  all  fortresses,  but  especially  in  those 
built  before  the  use  ef  artillery,  it  is  divided  into  a  number  of  compart- 
ments, each  being  a  strength  within  strength ;  the  single  possession  of 
which  by  a  besieging  force  did  not  absolutely  affect  the  tenure  of  the 
rest,  or  of  each  other,  but  only  reduced  the  besieged  to  closer  quarters 
and  greater  distress,  and  so  diminished  their  powers  of  endurance  as 
well  as  their  chances  of  ultimate  relief. 

Strictly  speaking,  Denbigh  Castle  is  confined  to  the  upper  ballium 
or  court,  to  which  entrance  was  obtained  by  a  gate  at  the  south,  of 
which  few  vestiges  remain  ;  by  the  principal,  or  north  entrance  ;  and 
by  a  sally-port  on  the  western  side.  But  the  outer  town  walls  were 
essentially  necessary  to  a  prolonged  defence  of  the  Castle,  no  doubt 
formed  part  of  the  original  design,  and  must  be  accepted  as  part  of  our 
subject. 

Perhaps  it  would  render  our  task  more  easy  if  we  were  to  give  the 
rein  to  our  imagination,  and,  going  back  some  five  hundred  years, 
endeavour  to  realize  this  then  very  important  fortress  in  its  original 
state,  and  accompanying  in  our  raind*8  eye  an  invading  force,  survey 
the  difiiculties  they  had  to  surmount  ere  they  obtained  possession  of  its 
strength.  And,  in  the  first  place,  the  now  smiling  cultivated  corn 
fields  and  pastures  of  the  populous  Vale  of  Clwyd.  must  give  place  to  a 
very  different  scene.  Wide  extensive  forests,  or  boggy  unenclosed 
tracts,  then  possessed  the  valley,  varied  here  and  there  by  a  few  parks 
belonging  to  the  neighbouring  barons.  These  parks  were  valued  only 
as  capable  of  affording  subsistence  to  so  many  head  of  deer,  and  seldom 
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possessed  even  so  much  venison  as  they  professed  to  support.  Some- 
times, in  their  stead,  were  to  be  seen  scanty  droves  of  bullocks,  sheep, 
or  swine,  which  might  fall  a  prey  to  the  sudden  approach  of  an  enemy, 
or  were  hastily  driven  to  seek  the  nearest  refuge  beneath  the  walls  of 
the  Castle.  Cottages  there  were  none ;  a  few  miserable  huts  constituted 
the  suburbs  of  the  Castle,  or  clustered  round  the  castellated  residence 
of  some  lord  strong  enough  to  intimidate  freebooters  and  command 
respect.  Here  and  there  a  well-defined  beaten  way  indicated  a  great 
road  towards  Chester  or  some  neighbouring  town,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  roads  were  wandering,  uncertain  tracks,  never  repaired,  and  re- 
quiring a  guide  at  every  turn.  The  river  Clwyd,  now  confined  within 
well  kept  banks,  then  held  an  unchecked  career  through  the  neglected 
country,  each  flood  which  brought  down  waters  from  the  und rained 
bogs  and  mosses  above,  spreading  them  over  the  wide  valley,  or  taking 
the  bed  of  the  river  in  some  new  direction,  thus  robbing  owners  of 
property  no  one  thought  it  worth  while  to  rescue,  and  adding  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  traveller  by  rendering  the  roads  yet  more  uncertain 
and  unsafe. 

All  these  existing  features  of  a  barbarous  age  assisted  greatly,  of 
course,  in  rendering  such  a  stronghold  as  Denbigh  almost  impregnable. 
It  was  more  difficult  for  an  invading  force,  however  powerful,  to  exist 
any  length  of  time  in  these  wilds  and  morasses,  than  it  was  for  the 
garrison  to  hold  out  against  a  prolonged  blockade,  while  the  want  of 
artillery  prevented  the  more  speedy  method  of  a  determined  assault. 
Hence  we  find  that  the  troops  within  frequently  bid  a  successful  defi- 
ance to  forces  apparently  overwhelming. 

On  the  east  side,  Denbigh  Castle  was  absolutely  unapproachable. 
Precipitous  rocks,  crowned  by  lofty  walls  and  towers,  ran  from  the 
N.E.  to  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Castle.  From  this  point,  the  natural 
difficulties  not  being  so  great,  a  deep  dry  moat  surrounded  the  outer 
defences  of  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  fortress.  On  the  north  and 
north-west  were  the  miserable  suburbs  of  the  borough.  Dividing  the 
borough  from  the  Castle,  and  running  along  the  ridge  of  a  hiU  which  is 
still  BO  steep  as  to  tiy  the  pedestrian  in  its  ascent,  was  the  town-wall, 
or  north  curtain  of  the  outer  ballium. 

At  the  north-east  end  was  a  projecting  round  tower,  which  enabled 
the  archers  of  the  garrison  to  command  the  curtains  both  towards  the 
west  and  south-east.  At  the  west  end  of  this  nearly  straight  waU  were 
two  veiy  strong  round  towers,  supported  by  buttresses,  between  which 
was  a  gateway  (defended  by  a  drawbridge  and  portcullis)  connecting  the 
towers  in  a  building  and  apartments  of  considerable  size  and  importance. 
This  gateway,  called  the  Burgess  Tower,  gave  ingress  to  the  lower  court 
of  the  Castle.     From  the  Burgess  Tower,  the  town-wall  ran  first  S.S.W. 
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and  then  S.  and  S.E.  to  the  Exchequer  Tower  and  Gate,*      From  the 
Elxchequer  Grate,  an  outer  wall  crowned  the  moat  which  ran  round 
the  west  and  south  sides  of  the  Castle ;    affording  an  ample  parapet 
in  fipont  of  the  inner  wall,  and  defended  at  the  south-west  and  south- 
east comers  hy  towers  which  commanded  hoth  the  curtains  and  each 
other.     Among  the  exterior  defences  I  have  not  yet  noticed,  is  one  on 
the  east  side,  standing  out  from  the  perpendicular  rock  against  which 
it  is  built, — a  tower  of  lofty  and  striking  dimensions,  whose  strength 
would  seem  superfluous  in  a  spot  where  the  rocks  themselves  are 
inaccessible, — but  whose  importance  will  be  understood  when  we  find, 
that  it  covers  and  protects  one  of  the  only  two  wells  on  which  the  gar- 
rison had  to  depend  for  water,  and  against  which  the  Parliamentarians 
concentrated  all  their  energies  during  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth. 
This  is  called  the  Goblin  Tower,  and  contains  a  winding  stair,  by  which 
the  garrison  descended  to  the  well  below,  which  yielded  their  principal 
supply  of  water.     North  of  this  is  a  square  tower,  called  the  Countess' 
Tower,  connected,  by  a  curtain,  with  the  round  tower  at  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  Castle. 

Having  now  surveyed  the  outer  defences,  we  enter  the  lower  ballium 
or  court  of  the  Castle.  This,  as  it  gave  accommodation  not  only  to 
part  of  the  garrison,  but  to  the  burgesses  of  the  town,  must  have  pre- 
sented a  very  different  appearance  to  its  present  condition,  or  even  to 
that  conveyed  by  Speed's  map  of  1596.  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth,  when  Depbigh  was  the  refuge  of  so  m,any  scattered 
Royahst  garrisons  and  families,  there  must  have  existed  numerous  build- 
ings in  the  lower  court  They  were,  however,  evidently  of  the  slightest 
character  and  materials,  as  they  have  nearly  all  disappeared ;  what  few 
small  buildings  now  exist  being  of  modem  constmction.  St.  Hilary's 
Chapel  alone  remains  of  the  original  buildings,  and  of  that  only  a  frag- 
ment here  and  there  testifies  to  its  date,  as  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  the  Castle.  Below  it  are  the  ruins  of  Leicester's  intended  church, 
which  was  never  completed.  We  have  already  traversed  the  exterior 
of  this  court  on  the  north,  east,  and  west :  its  south  side  is  bounded  by 
the  great  gateway  and  septagonal  tower  of  the  Castle,  and  by  the  north 
curtain  connecting  them. 

It  is  on  this  portion  of  the  Castle  that  the  greatest  care  and  most 
elaborate  means  of  defence  have  been  bestowed.  Supposing  the  lower 
court  to  have  been  carried  by  an  enemy  who  fully  succeeded  in  esta^ 
lishing  himself  within  its  walls,  the  fortifications  already  won  would 

*  In  mentioning  these  ToweiB,  I  make  use  of  the  names  by  which  they 
were  known  at  a  later  date,  and  which  are  still  given  them,  though  probably 
derived  from  nses  long  subsequent  to  the  period  and  purpose  of  their  erection. 
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only  bring  him  before  others  of  two-fold  strength  and  resources.  Fint 
and  most  important  of  these  was  the  great  gateway,  which  lies  at  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  inner  coiul ;  its  remains  still  testifying  to  the 
noble  style  of  its  architecture,  its  grandeur,  and  vast  strength.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  arch  in  the  decorated  style,  flanked  and  commanded  by  two 
octagonal  towers  which  it  connects.  The  approach  was  over  a  draw- 
bridge, 20  feet  in  length  ;  the  portcullis  was  of  great  size,  as  indicated 
by  the  mouldings  in  which  it  worked.  There  were  no  machicolations, 
or  shafts  for  pouring  molten  lead,  &c.  on  besiegers ;  the  two  shafts 
above  the  entrance,  and  which  yet  remain,  are  so  placed  as  to  be  useless 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  probably  served  for  the  heavy  weights  which 
balanced  and  assisted  in  raising  the  drawbridge.  On  each  side  of,  and 
immediately  within  the  entrance,  are  chambers  which  were  occupied  by 
the  guard,  and  passages  for  the  purpose  of  defence.  Under  them  are 
cells,  which  were  probably  used  as  dungeons.  Passing  through  the 
gateway,  we  enter  a  noble  octagonal  chamber,  /26  feet  in  diameter. 
This,  and  the  apartments  over  it,  were  no  doubt  used  for  stat«  purposes 
and  occasions,  for  receptions,  audiences,  trial  of  prisoners,  &c.  Passages 
communicate  with  various  apartments  ;  and  a  doorway  of  considerable 
size,  of  which  some  mouldings  remain,  led  from  this  chamber  through 
a  strongly  guarded  passage  into  the  inner  ballium  of  thd  Castle.  This 
doorway  is  not  placed  opposite  to  the  one  leading  from  the  gate,  but  in 
an  angle  of  the  chamber.  The  outer  front  of  the  great  gateway  was 
finished  with. great  care,  and  its  remains  indicate  the  pristine  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  the  whole  structure.  The  mouldings  of  the 
decorated  arch  are  still  sharp  and  well  defined,  and  the  ornamentation 
over  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  style.  Above  the  pointed  arch 
is  the  efiigy  of  a  seated  figure,  traditionally  said  to  represent  the  founder 
of  the  Castle. 

Denbigh  Castle  is  unusually  abundant  in  its  intermund  shafts  and 
passages,  the  uses  of  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
That  some  of  them  were  mere  sewers  is  evident  from  existing  features  ; 
but  that  some  of  them  were  not  so,  seems  to  me  equally  plain.  I  cannot 
reconcile  their  form,  their  abrupt  rectangular  turns  from  the  vertical  to 
the  horizontal  direction,  and  their  locality,  some  of  them  in  the  more 
central  parts  of  the  Castle,  with  such  pur^ioses.  Whether  they  indeed 
only  served  for  sewerage,  or  whether  their  intention  had  not  more 
important  objects,  and  was  meant  to  supply  secret  communication,  the 
furtherance  of  concealment,  or  of  dark  designs,  remains  yet  a  matter  of 
much  doubt  and  interest.  The  opinion  of  some  one  well  acquainted 
with  the  military  and  domestic  architecture  of  that  period  on  this  head 
would  be  desirable. 

From  the  east  tower  of  the  gateway,  the  north  curtain  of  the  upper 
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ballium,  with  a  dry  moat  in  front,  separating  it  from  the  outer  halHum, 
runs  east  to  a  eeptagonal  tower  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  court. 
This  tower  consisted  of  three  stories  :  the  one  on  the  ground-floor  was 
the  great  kitchen  of  the  Castle  ;  indeed  the  tower  went  hy  that  name 
until  it  received  the  prouder  title  of  the  King*s  Tower,  in  honour 
of  its  heing  occupied  hy  Charles  I.  in  1646.  In  all  prohability,  that 
was  the  principal  residence  in  the  Castle  ;  the  number  of  fire-places 
and  position  of  the  tower  and  windows  imply  this,  which  is  confirmed 
by  its  occupation  in  1646.  From  this  tower  the  east  curtain  of  the 
Castle  runs  south  to  the  S.E.  comer,  where  it  joins  a  round  tower. 
Close  to  this  round  tower,  and  protected  by  turrets,  the  foundations  of 
which  yet  remain,  was  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Castle.  It  was 
strongly  gaarded,  and,  according  to  a  survey  taken  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  had  two  draw-bridges.  The  way,  leading  in  zig-zag 
route  from  the  outer  defences  below,  is  still  easily  traced,  and  the  site 
of  one  draw-bridge  is  pretty  clear  ;  but  all  traces  of  the  second  have 
disappeared,  and  so  ruinous  are  the  other  fortifications  which  remain, 
as  only  to  suggest  their  probable  design.  Very  few  walls  of  the  interior 
buildings  are  now  standing  in  the  Castle.  The  survey  of  Henry  VIIT. 
mentions  "  within  the  said  Castle  a  fair  large  green,  wherein  standeth 
a  Chapel  to  serve  the  Castle."  The  survey  of  Elizabeth  also  mentions 
the  chapel  as  then  ruinous,  and  Speed  s  map  shews  us  tbe  site  of  it, 
but  all  traces  of  it  are  now  gone.  The  "  Green  Chambers,"  mentioned 
in  both  tliese  surveys,  are  yet  defined  by  their  broken  remains,  and  the 
position  of  the  hall,  mentioned  as  existing  at  the  north  end  of  these 
chambers,  is  shewn  by  corbels,  which  once  supported  the  roof  of  the 
hall,  now  remaining  in  the  east  wall  of  the  Castle.  This  hall,  and 
the  Green  Chambers,  stand  (with  reference  to  the  inner  ward  and  the 
eastern  curtain)  much  in  the  same  position  as  the  great  Banqueting 
Hall  of  Conway  Castle,  and  were  no  doubt  devoted  to  similar  purposes. 

I  have  not  yet  noticed  a  sally-port  which  led  out  from  the  western 
rampart  or  parapet  into  the  suburb  below.  This  sally-port  is  marked 
in  Speed*s  map,  but  whether  it  communicated  immediately  with  the 
inner  court  appears  doubtful.  The  fragments  yet  left  of  this  sally-port 
are  very  interesting. 

Leland*s  short  but  quaint  description  of  Denbigh,  and  of  the  Castle, 
as  it  existed  in  his  day,  has  been  often  quoted,  and  need  not,  therefore, 
be  repeated  here.* 

Among  parts  of  the  Castle  and  outer  fortifications,  which  I  have  in 
this  general  survey  only  alluded  to  cursorily,  a  very  interesting  one  is 
tbe  "  Burgesses'  Gate,"  which,  both  from  its  present  remains  and  llio 

*  Sec  Williams'  Ancient  and  Modern  Denhiifh,  p.  022. 
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associations  connected  with  them,  deserves  a  further  consideration. 
The  Burgess  Tower  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  original  defences  of 
the  Castle,  and  the  solidity  and  strength  with  which  it  was  invested 
testify  to  its  importance.  It  was  the  principal  town  gate,  if  not  indeed 
the  only  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  tOTirii,  or  outer  ballium  of  the 
Castle.  Externally  it  consists  of  two  massive  round  towers,  which  the 
gateway  unites,  and  which  form  on  the  south  face  one  fiat  tower  of 
irregularly  quadrated  form,  rising  above  the  gateway,  over  which  it 
affords  room  for  chambers  of  considerable  size.  One  of  these  bastions 
is  still  inhabited,  and  it  i?  not  so  very  long  since  both  of  them  were  so. 
Some  have  regarded  the  buttresses  supporting  the  round  towers  as 
peculiar ;  they  are,  however,  by  no  means  uncommon,  though  strikingly 
picturesque,  and  are  simply  continuations  of  the  square  foundations  on 
which  the  round  towers  rest. 

Mr.  Williams*  thus  describes  it : — **  It  appears  from  the  charter 
of  Henry  de  Lacy,"  of  which  Mr.  Williams  gives  a  full  translation, 
**  that  there  were  at  that  time  47  *  burgages,'  or  dwelling-places  for 
the  occupation  of  the  Burgesses  within  the  town- walls  of  Denbigh,  with 
44  curtilages  or  crofts  without  the  walls,  which  were  bestowed  on  40 
or  39  Burgesses  •  living  in  the  aforesaid  town  of  Denbigh  within  the 
walla,*  for  certain  suits  and  service,  as  well  as  a  *  Housegable,  or 
Manorial  Rent.'  The  chief  service  on  which  these  '  burgages  and 
cartilages*  were  held,  was  to  find  an  armed  man  for  the  defence  of  the 
town,  which  would,  for  the  47  burgages  and  44  crofts,  give  a  force  of 
91  men."  Some  particulars  of  tbe  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  burgesses 
under  this  charter,  and  of  their  forfeiture  for  non-fulfilment  of  service 
are  very  interesting,  f  That  the  prison  mentioned  in  the  charter  was 
part  of  the  Burgess  Tower  is  pretty  evident,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
bye-law  of  1597.; 

I  am  not  sure  whether  in  later  times  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Corporation  continued  to  be  in  the  Burgess  Tower,  but  if  so,  some  of 
the  records  give  us  an  idea  that  it  may  not  always  have  witnessed  scenes 
so  grave  as  the  title  of  Council  Chamber  would  suggest.  A  Burgess, 
on  his  admission,  paid  always  a  fee,  and  this,  in  the  case  of  "foreigners," 
was  five  pounds,  for  those  days  a  heavy  one.  By  **  foreigners,"  we  are 
to  understand  natives.  Denbigh,  like  Conway,  Carnarvon,  and  Beau- 
maris, was  considered  exclusively  an  English  town, — the  Welsh  were 
called  foreigners  ;  and  in  the  first  ages  of  English  domination,  were  on 
no  account  admitted  to  ofiice,  or  even  residence  within  the  walls.  In 
the  17th  century,  however,  we  find  them  admitted,  either  through 

*  See  Williams'  Ancient  and  Modem  Denbigh^  p.  300. 
t  Ibid,  pp.  307-8.  X  Ibid,  p.  3U. 
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£nglish  family  influence,  or  on  payment  of  a  fine.*  But  besides  this, 
a  good  old  custom  prevailed — (I  regret  to  say  that,  like  many  others,  it 
has  sadly  gone  to  decay !) — and  a  Bvrgess  was  expected,  on  being 
elected  to  this  honour,  to  give  a  treat  to  his  fellow  Burgesses,  or,  in 
the  words  then  in  use,  *'  he  payed  his  wine."  f 

An  equally  interesting  portion  of  Denbigh  Castle,  and  of  equal,  if 
not  greater  importance  than  the  Burgess  Tower,  was  no  doubt  the 
"  Exchequer  Gate."  Nothing  now,  however,  remains  of  this  tower  but 
its  foundations.  Leland  says,  I  '*  Here  for  centuries  were  kept  the 
records  and  revenues  of  the  Lordship  of  Denbigh,  and  in  this  town  the 
Lords  of  the  Castle  held  their  Court." 

I  am  anxious  to  be  allowed  a  few  words  of  indulgence  and  explana- 
tion in  conclusion,  in  order  that  I  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  acquitted 
of  presumption  in  having  undertaken  so  much  ;  and,  on  the  other,  may 
not  be  charged  with  indifference  or  want  of  zeal  in  having  accomplished 
80  little.  I  wish  to  explain  both  why  I  have  undertaken  this  Paper  at 
all,  and  why  I  have  attempted  no  more.  I  do  think  that  the  motives 
which  have  influenced  me  have,  perhaps,  been  too  little  considered  by 
the  members  of  our  own,  as  well  as  of  other  similar  local  Societies. 
I  think,  too,  that  a  better  consideration  of  them  would  tend  very  greatly 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  all  provincial  meetings  of  this  kind,  and 
to  remove  many  of  the  impediments  which  at  present  stand  in  the  way 
of  our  receiving  all  the  benefits,  which  we  might  otherwise  expect  from 
those  sources  of  information  which  it  is  the  province  of  such  Societies 
as  our  ovra  to  discover  and  open  out. 

It  is  with  Archeology  in  the  present  day  as  it  is  perhaps  with  many 
of  her  sister  sciences  :  men  are  too  much  given  to^theorize,  and  too 
little  to  practical  observation  and  a  dry  acquisition  of  matters  of  fact. 
It  is  so  much  more  pleasant  and  easy  to  accept  some  theory  or  system, 
see  all  things  in  one  light,  refer  all  things  to  one  established  standard, 
and  square  aU  our  researches  by  one  acknowledged  dogma ;  this  is  so 
much  easier  than  to  accumulate  incidents  and  facts  in  their  dry  detail, 
make  our  memory  and  note-book  a  storehouse,  as  it  were,  for  other 
men's  deductions,  and  contenting  ourselves,  as  gleaners  over  the  field  of 
history,  leave  it  to  master-minds  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaif, 
and  build  up  the  edifices  for  which  we  but  furnish  the  material.  It  is, 
I  say,  so  much  more  pleasant  to  affect  the  one,  and  so  much  more 
arduous  and  less  flattering  to  our  self-love  to  accomplish  the  other,  that 
there  is  no  wonder  we  overlook  the  more  useful,  in  pursuit  of  the  more 
shining  and  ambitious  path.  .  It  is  thus  that  we  are  tempted  to  grasp  at 

♦  See  Williams'  Ancient  and  Modem  Denbigh,  pp.  106,  107,  108. 
t  Ibid,  pp.  109,  110.  X  Ibid,  pp.  316,  317. 
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effecting  too  nnicli,  while  we  fall  short  of  even  that  which  we  might 
easily  attain,  and  which  is  indeed  more  legitimately  within  our  province. 
Now  I  wish  to  see  this  mistaken  sense  of  the  archaeologist's  duties  and 
acquirements  exploded.  I  am  fully  convinced  it  holds  back  many  a 
willing  mind  from  contributing  to  our  general  fund  of  information,  and 
taking  a  more  prominent  part  in  our  proceedings.  Those  local  Societies 
are  sure  to  languish,  in  which  there  is  an  impression  that  nothing  but  very 
superior  talent  and  ability  will  be  favourably  received.  I  wish,  therefore, 
we  could  better  assure  our  Members  that  the  services  of  a  provincial 
archsBologist  are  not  necessarily  dependent  on  deep  research  or  very 
abstruse  learning ;  but  that  every  one  who  is  sufficiently  imbued  with  a 
love  of  history  to  enquire  into  the  past,  and  patiently  to  register  those 
simple  facts  which  opportunity  may  bring  within  his  own  observation, 
will  contribute  a  welcome  addition  to  the  general  store,  and  be  a  useful 
member  of  the  Society  as  well  as  the  more  learned  antiquary.  We  should 
then  have  overcome  a  prejudice  which  at  present  operates  most  fatally 
against  our  true  interests,  shuts  out  from  us  much  information  which 
we  might  othenvise  acquire,  and  by  too  exalted  an  idea  of  the  talents 
required  for  the  study  of  archaeology,  checks  and  turns  aside  many  who 
are  too  diffident  of  their  own  abilities,  or  who  are  afraid  that  the  leisure 
hour  (which  perhaps  is  all  they  have  to  devote)  is  insufficient  for  the 
pursuit. 

A  wish  to  assist  in  dispelling  this  illusion,  has  emboldened  me  to 
make  public  the  results  of  a  mere  common-place  enquiry  into  the 
subject  we  have  considered.  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  Denbigh 
Castle,  not  as  it  was,  or  as  an  accomplished  architect  and  archaeologist 
might  restore  it,  but  simply  cis  it  is.  Its  history  has  been  indefatigably 
and  carefully  compiled  by  more  able  hands  than  mine,  and  from  their 
labours  I  have  merely  condensed  such  an  abstract  as  might  lend  some 
interest  to  our  consideration  of  the  ruins  themselves.  I  am  well  aware 
that  we  number  among  our  ranks  some  whose  acquirements  would 
enable  them  to  offer,  on  this  very  subject,  remarks  the  offspring  of 
much  deeper  research,  and  therefore  of  much  more  originality  and 
value  than  my  own  ;  but  I  wished  to  shew  that  something  might  be 
also  done,  without  professing  that  exclusive  and  devoted  study,  which 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  necessary  to  the  success  of  even  the  pro- 
vincial archaeologist,  and  which  it  is  so  seldom  within  his  power  to 
devote  to  it. 
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Cljesjiire  Wnth,  l^xmxh,  atiii  latjings. 


BY   MAJOR    EGEKTON    LEIGH.* 


T  may  fairly  enough  be  said,  in  the  words  of  an  old  Cheshire 
ProTerb,  that  I  have  no  more  call  to  lecture  to  an  Archsaological 
Society  (particularly  in  Chester)  than 

"A  cow  has  to  use  side-pockets/' 
and  that 

''  I  am  a  pretty  fellow  to  make  an  axle  of  an  oven." 

I  say  particularly  in  Chester,  a  city  which  (as  has  been  said  of  Pompeii) 
seems  to  have  been  potted  for  posterity,  and  where  the  inhabitants 
ought  to  be  naturally  bom  archaeologists.  I  have  somewhere  seen  a 
caricature,  in  which  a  foreigner  (armed  and  accoutred  like  the  huntsman 
in  tapestry  days,  with  horn  and  couteau  de  chasse)  is  represented  as 
riding  -well  in  advance  of  the  hounds  after  a  fox  which  has  just  broken 
cover.  He  replies  to  the  indignant  huntsman,  who  asks  him  with  a 
withering  sneer,  **  Do  you  think  you  can  catch  that  ere  fox  ?"  "I  do 
not  know,  mon  ami;  but  I  veal  trai,  I  veal  trai."  So  I  will  try, 
however  unsuccessfully,  to  dbcourse  a  little  on  "  Cheshire  Words, 
Sayings,  and  Proverbs." 

A  short  time  since,  being  confined  to  my  bed  through  a  full,  I 
amused  myself  (having  an  interleaved  copy  at  hand  of  Roger  Wilbra- 
ham*8  Glossary  of  Cheshire  Words\)  by  inserting  any  words  or  proverbs 

*  Thifl  Paper  was  read  before  the  Society  on  June  2,  1856. 

t  Boger  Wilbraham,  F.S.A.,  was  the  second  son  of  Roger  Wilbraham,  of 
Townsend  House,  Nantwich,  and  uncle  of  George  Wilbraham,  Esq.  of  Delamere 
Lodge,  the  late  respected  M.P.  for  this  county.  Bom  at  Townsend  House  on 
December  80,  1743,  he  was  haptized  at  Nantwich  Church  on  the  11th  of  January 
following,  and  proceeded  in  due  course  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  "where  he 
took  a  high  Wrangler's  degree  in  1765,  being  shortly  afterwards  elected  a  Fellow  of 
his  College.  He  passed  several  years  of  his  early  life  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France, 
and  became  well  conversant  with  the  literature  of  those  countries,  and  generally 
laid  in  that  stock  of  knowledge  which  was  the  ornament  of  his  middle  age,  and 
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not  mentioned,  or  incorrectly  noticed  by  him.  The  result  of  these  few 
notes  will  appear  in  the  present  Paper,  in  the  compilation  and  delivery 
of  which  I  have  laboured  under  two  great  disadvantages.  The  first 
is  gleaning  (or  sangoing,  to  use  the  Cheshire  word)  after  the  gleaner ; 
for  I  shall  introduce  very  little  from  Wilbraham  s  Glossary^  with  which 
I  take  it  for  granted  most  members  of  the  Chester  ArcheBological  Society 
are  well  acquainted.  My  other  disadvantage  is,  being  unable  to  give 
the  real  Cheshire  pronunciation  to  the  few  Words  and  Proverbs  I  shall 
mention,  not  having  passed  those  years  when  the  mind  is  "  wax  to 
receive,  and  marble  to  retain/*  in  the  old  County  Palatine.  However, 
if  I  only  speak 

"  To  as  mnch  purpose  as  the  geese  slnrr  on  the  ice," 

to  use  another  Cheshire  proverb  (which  means  to  no  purpose,)  my  wish 
to  please  must  still  be  allowed  to  cover  any  sins  of  omission  or  com- 
mission. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  trace  out  the  origin  of  some  of  our  commonest 
English  words,  as,  for  instance,  the  words  bother  and  bumper.      Look 

the  comfort  of  his  declining  years.  On  his  return  to  England,  be  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  served  in  different  Parliaments  as  Member 
for  the  two  Cornish  boroughs  of  Helston  and  Bodmin.  Throughout  his  political 
life  he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  person  and  principles  of  Mr.  Fox ;  and 
though  he  rarely  spoke  in  the  House,  was  esteemed  an  able,  honest,  and 
enlightened  senator.  On  the  25th  of  November,  1802,  Mr.  Wilbraham  was 
nominated  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and,  in  1819,  became  one  of 
the  Council  of  that  venerable  body.  Two  years  before,  viz.  in  May,  1817,  he 
addressed  to  Samuel  Lysons,  Esq.,  then  Vice-President  of  the  Society,  and  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  Magna  Britannia,  an  original  and  learned  dissertation  on 
the  "  Dialect  of  Cheshibe,"  which  was  published  the  same  year  in  the  4to 
Transactions  of  the  Society.  The  Attempt  at  a  Glossary  of  some  Words  tised  in 
CheshirBy  as  the  essay  was  modestly  styled  by  Mr.  Wilbraham,  was  received  with 
much  interest,  especially  among  Cheshire  men ;  the  result  being,  that  it  was 
twice  reprinted  in  12mo.,  the  first  time  in  1820,  and  again  in  1826,  each  time 
with  considerable  additions.  A  portrait  of  him  was  engraved  in  1828,  he  being 
then  in  his  85th  year,  and  from  that  original  the  accompanying  sketch  is  a 
faithful  copy.  Mr.  Wilbraham,  who  added  to  his  other  literary  distinctions  that 
of  F.R.S.,  was  a  sound  and  diligent  antiquary ;  and  his  large  collections  for 
Cheshire,  and  more  particularly  for  his  native  town,  Nantwich,  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Ormerod,  when  engaged  in  writing  his  valuable  History  of 
Cheshire.  The  materials  for  Partridge's  History  of  Nantwich,  a  small  work 
published  anonymously  at  Shrewsbury,  in  1774,  came  almost  entirely  from  the 
M.S.  stores  of  Mr.  Roger  Wilbraham.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Stratton  Street, 
on  the  3rd  of  January,  1829,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at 
Twickenham,  in  the  interior  of  which  church  a  monument  has  since  been  erected 
to  his  memory.  We  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  foregoing  information  to  the 
courtesy  of  George  Fortescue  Wilbraham,  Esq.,  of  Delamere  Lodge. 


out  bother  in  the  Dictionary,  and  you  will  find  **  Bother,  vulgarly  used 
for  Pother,  vide  Pother."  You  do  as  directed,  and  find  "  Pother, 
vulgarly  Bother,  origin  unknown."  Now  there  is  little  douht  that  the 
origin  of  this  word  is  clearly  traceable,  and  that  it  is  "  both  ear ;"  and 
we  may  see  an  example  of  it  any  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Cathedral, 
when  the  number  of  ladies  requiring  seats  doubles  the  existing  accom- 
modation ;  and  when  the  Vergers  (the  most  civil  of  men,  by  the  bye,) 
who  say  that  they  "  would  sooner  meet  the  Russians  than  the  ladies  of 
Chester  on  Sunday  afternoon,"  are  fairly  and  unfairly  bothered  by  the 
petitions  simultaneously  addressed  to  both  ears  on  all  sides.  The 
Cheshire  words  for  to  bother  are  to  punger  and  to  moither ;  in 
Gloucestershire  the  word  is  to  TvsyvaUy !  One  would  hardly  imagine 
that  four  such  entirely  different  words  could  be  used  in  the  same 
country  with  the  same  meaning ;  and  there  are  doubtless  many  addi- 
tional synonyms. 

Bumper^  in  the  Dictionary,  is  derived  from  bump.  Now,  I  under- 
stand the  true  version  to  be  the  following : — In  Roman  Catholic  times, 
the  first  glass  after  dinner  was  drunk  "  Au  bon  pere,"  i.  e.  The  Pope, 
— hence,  without  difficulty,  we  arrive  at  bumper.* 

We  have  just  had  a  French  word  turned  into  English  ;  I  will  now 
give  an  instance  of  the  contrary,  which  has  a  curious  effect.  A  French- 
man, giving  an  account  of  his  travels  in  England,  said  that,  amongst 
other  names  in  London,  he  heard  one  which  struck  him  as  very 
peculiar  :  it  was  a  street  called  "  Irons  manger  I'ane,"  L  e,  **  We  will  go 
and  eat  the  donkey ! "  Ironmonger  Lane  would  scarcely  recognize 
itself  under  this  accusation  of  Onophagism. 

There  is  a  place  in  Cheshire  called  Hobs  Hillock,  where  an  obelisk, 
according  to  tradition,  formerly  existed.  In  High  Leigh  there  is  a 
lane  marked  in  one  of  the  county  maps  as  Rensherd's  Lane  :  the  real 
name  is  Wrenshot  Lane,  where  in  former  days  boys  used  to  pop  at 
wrens  and  other  small  game.  Hunting  the  wren,  by  the  bye,  is  more 
an  Irish  than  an  English  custom  ;  in  England,  **  the  robin  and  the 
wren"  are  supposed  to  be  under  the  especial  protection  of  Providence. 
In  Ireland,  wrens  are  called  *'  The  Devils  Servants,"  as  there  is  a 
tradition  that  in  the  last  battle  fought  in  the  North  of  Ireland  between 
the  Protestants  and  Romanists,  the  former  were  on  the  point  of  being 
surprised  when  asleep,  by  the  latter,  had  they  not  been  aroused  just  in 
the  nick  of  time  by  some  wrens  dancing  and  pecking  on  the  drums  as 
the  enemy  were  advancing ;  in  short,  acting  the  part  of  the  peculiar 
bird  which,  according  to  Gordon  Cumming,  the  Lion  Hunter,  watches 
over  the  safety  of  the  slumbering  rhinoceros  ;  or  the  zic  zac,  mentioned 

*  Another  derivation  I  have  heard  for  it  is  Oon  vrrre. 
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ill  Ourzon's  Monasteries  of  the  Levant,  as  the  self-appointed  sentry  and 
guardian  of  the  repose  of  the  crocodile  ;  or  the  geese  which,  hj  their 
soft  melody,  are  said  to  have  saved  Home.  I  mention  these  few  in- 
stances to  shew  the  propensity  words  have  to  escape  from  their  origin  ; 
changing  their  clothes,  and  requiring  all  the  persevering  acuteness  and 
patience  of  the  detective  policeman  of  "  auld  lang  syne  "  (I  mean  the 
antiquary)  to  run  them  to  ground. 

Another  great  accumulator  of  difficulties  for  posterity  was  the  almost 
universal  and  utter  ignorance  of  all  mankind,  except  the  clergy,  in  the 
matter  of  reading  and  writing.  In  the  14th  century,  the  great  warrior 
and  statesman,  Dugnesdin,  had  not  a  notion  of  the  mysteries  of  A.B.C.  ; 
and  even  in  the  17th  century,  the  great  Coustahle  Montmorency  would 
have  heen  last  at  a  modern  infant  school.  The  old  Douglass,  too, 
indignant  at  the  discovery  of  Lord  Mar m ion's  forgery,  thus  bursts  out : 

*'  Thanks  to  St.  Bothan,  son  of  mine 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line ; 
So  swore  I,  and  so  swear  I  still, 
Let  my  boy  Bishop  fret  his  will." 

The  old  noble's  words  are  a  fair  reflection  of  the  feeling  entertained  in 
those  days  towards  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing.  Even  Louis  XIV. 
could  hardly  sign  his  name,  but  first  used  to  manage  a  final  S,  and 
then  made  five  straight  lines,  which  he  afterwards  with  some  difficulty 
turned  into  Louis. 

There  is  scarcely  a  name  of  town,  place,  or  family,  spelt  as  it  was 
200  years  since.  From  the  general  ignorance  of  reading  and  writing 
sprang  the  immense  number  of  ways  of  spelling  the  same  name  ;  and 
in  many  of  the  old  deeds  the  same  name  was  spelt  in  evei-y  known  way 
(for  precaution  sake)  on  the  same  parchment.  The  name  of  Mainwaring 
is  an  instance  of  this  multiplicity  of  spelling ;  and  even  my  own  name, 
which  would  hardly  seem  to  admit  of  such  variety,  is  spelt  in  at  least 
twelve  different  ways ;  in  short,  in  every  imaginable  way  except  the 
shortest, — LE.  I  never  remember  hearing  of  a  legitimate  two  lettered 
name,  although  I  once  saw  in  an  old  American  paper,  amongst  the  list 
of  visitors  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  a  Captain  and  Mrs.  To ;  and  even 
in  this  case,  I  have  no  doubt  Mrs.  To's  visiting  card  would  shew  the 
name  spelt  with  three  or  four  letters. 

With  regard  to  Cheshire  words,  the  wonder  is  not  that  so  many, 
but  that  (comparatively  speaking)  so  few  should  have  come  down  to  our 
time.  No  county  in  England  is  more  isolated.,  with  the  exception  of 
Cornwall ;  in  which  county  within  the  three  last  generations  an  original 
language  existed  (now  not  only  dead,  but  lost,)  which  some  go  so  far  as 
to  say  was  the  language  of  ancient  Carthage  !  From  my  own  small 
knowledge  of  our  own  county  words,   I  should  say  Wilbraham's  list 
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might  be  increased  three-fold.      The  peculiarity  of  words  in  Cheshire 

springs  from  many  sources  and  takes  many  forms.      Cheshire  touches, 

or  is  connected  by  the  sea  with  two  countries,  which  have  languages 

peculiar  to  themselves, — Wales  and  Ireland, — and  it  can  hardly  fail  to 

have  engrafted  words  from  each.      There  are  other  words  preserved  in 

this  county,  which  have  nearly  died  out  in  others.      To  this  list  belong 

the  adjective  libbard,  applied  to  cold  stiff  land ;    suck,  the  Cheshire 

for  ploaghshare  ;  squabs  for  sofa  ;  delf,  for  quarry.     To  delve,  is  one  of 

our  old  Saxon  words  : — 

"  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 
Upstart  a  chttrl  and  gathered  good, 
And  thence  did  spring  onr  gentle  blood." 

Churl  meant,  in  former  days,  merely  rustics  and  country  people,  and 
had  not  the  bad  meaning  we  now  attach  to  it.  Snye,  is  overwhelmed 
or  overrun.  A  house  is  said  to  be  "  Welly  nigh  snye  with  rats." 
Shippin  is  a  cow-shed,  the  derivation  being  sheep-pen ;  cuiious  in  a 
county  where  till  lately  so  venr  few  sheep  were  kept.  Sheeling  is  the 
Scotch,  and  chalet  the  Swiss  word  for  shippin :  two  words  remarkably 
similar,  considering  the  distance  of  those  two  countries  from  each  other. 

"  When  the  wind  is  in  the  East 
It's  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast," 

as  we  have  sufficient  opportunity  of  practically  testing  in  England.  We 
in  Cheshire  have  a  very  expressive  adjective  to  denote  this  raw  creeping 
feel  of  the  weather, — hask, — the  very  sound  of  which  seems  to  intimate 
the  personification  of  something  thoroughly  uncomfortable  ;  as  mulsh 
seems  to  define,  and  means  something  quite  the  reverse.  We  call  a 
calf  staggering  Bob  and  yellow  slippers ;  in  Devonshire,  it  is  called  a 
he<Uhen ;  and  the  reason  given  for  this  is,  that  the  calves  not  kept  to 
continue  the  breed  are  killed  within  the  week,  and  therefore  never  see 
a  Sunday.     I  will  not  make  myself  answerable  for  the  logic  of  this  idea. 

I  come  now  to  mispronunciations^  which,  in  many  cases,  alter  the 
original  word  most  materially ;  thus  we  have  rahbidge  for  rabbit ; 
diveley  for  cleverly  ;  turmips  for  turnips  ;  rosydendrums  for  rhododen- 
drons ;  merry-tree  for  cherry  tree  ;  pale  for  rail,  &c.  At  the  last 
Assizes,  a  witness  used  the  word  "  pale,"  and  was  corrected  by  the 
Judge  saying  to  him,  "  You  mean  a  rail ;"  but  the  man  stuck  to  his 
pale. 

Some  of  these  mispronunciations  lead  occasionally  to  curious  mis- 
takes. A  stranger  asks  the  wife  of  a  cottager,  "  What  sort  of  a  spring 
have  you  had  in  Cheshire  ?"  *'  A  deadly  dree  one,  and  all  the  Jacobs 
and  damsels  are  killed,"  is  the  answer.      The  natural  deduction  from 
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this  reply,  Id  the  enquirer's  mind,  would  be,  either  that  our  springs  are 
terrific,  or  that  our  fledr  countiywomen  have  yery  delicate  constitutions, 
— in  short,  are  ne$h, — ^but  still  the  mystery  would  remain  tmsolved,  at 
the  sad  result  which  the  name  of  Jacob  entails  on  its  bearers.  I  need 
not  inform  a  Cheshire  reader  that  damsels  are  damsons,  and  that  Jacobs 
are  an  early  plum  of  that  name. 

As  an  example  of  the  transposition  of  letters  in  words,  I  instance 
ne-am  for  name  ;  and  the  word  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  of  a  Cheshire 
labourer,  much  to  the  credit  of  his  self-respect  A  commercial  traveller 
was  driving  along  the  road  at  a  time  when  railways  were  not,  and  seeing 
a  poor  man,  he  cried  out  to  him  roughly,  '*  I  say,  Jack  I  which  is  my 
way  to  Nantwich  ?"  *<  Whau  tould  you  my  ne-am  was  Jack  ?"  said  the 
man.  '*  I  guessed  it.  Jack  ;  1  guessed  it."  '*  Then,"  rejoined  the 
other  sturdily,  "  thou  mayst  guess  the  way  to  Nantwich  !" 

The  verb  to  pill,  for  to  peel,  is  an  example  of  one  of  that  class  of 
words  which,  though  found  in  Scripture,  are  not  in  general  use  :  "  And 
Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green  poplar  and' pilled  strakes  in  them,"  Ac* 
Pilling  oak  bark  is  a  most  popular  employment.  A  gentleman  who 
makes  large  annual  purchases  of  bark  tells  me  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  pressure  on  the  labour  market,  men  wiU  leave  any  employment  for 
pilling.  Gamer,  for  granary,  is  another  Scriptural  word  of  common 
use  in  Cheshire. 

There  are  other  words  entirely  local, — mvrenger,  for  example,  the 
official  whose  business  it  was  in  past  times  to  look  after  the  walls  of  the 
old  city.  A  wychwaller  is  a  boiler  of  salt,  not  remarkable  for  the 
mildest  temper,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  old  proverb, — 

"  To  scold  like  a  wych-waller."  t 

Panmug  is  another  thoroughly  Cheshire  word,  and  means  the  coarsest 
sort  of  crockexy  used  at  farms  for  daixy  and  other  purposes.  A  country 
girl  once  went  to  see  Capesthome  Hall,  in  this  county,  where,  amongst 
other  curiosities  in  the  drawing-room,  there  was  a  fine  collection  of 
Etruscan  pottery.  She  returned  home  astonished  and  delighted  at  all 
she  had  seen,  but  said  she  was  suiprised  at  the  panmugs  being  kept  in 
the  house-place, — (Cheshire  for  the  best  room). 

Peart  means  well,  in  good  spirits  ;  market  peart,  in  too  good  spirits, 
the  result  of  market  conviviality.  I  was  once  enquiring  into  the  ante- 
cedents of  an  old  couple,  who  had  died  of  cholera  after  an  unusually 
short  attack,  and  who  bore  a  very  good  character.  I  wanted  particularly 
to  find  out  whether  they  were  fond  of  an  extra  glass,  and  ascertained 
from  my  informant,  after  a  little  pressing,  that  he  had  often  seen  them 

*  Genesii  xxx^  87-38. 
t  Notts  and  Qaenes,  Second  Series,  VoL  VI.,  p.  81,  et  m^. 
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on  their  return  from  market  plaUmg  their  legs:  a  most  expressive 
term,  and  to  me  a  new  addition  to  the  numberless  ways  of  describing 
those  who,  as  Bums  says,  are 

"  Na  that  fou,  but  just  a  drappie  in  the  ee," 

or,  to  express  it  proverbially, 

"  One  whom  the  brewer's  horse  has  bit." 

We  have  some  peculiar  words  which  speak  of  former  days  and 
former  ways.  I  instance  the  word  to  carpet,  which  means  to  scold  a 
servant.  I  have  heard  a  servant  boast  (and  a  legitimate  reason  for 
boasting  too)  that  she  had  never  been  carpeted,  I  imagine  when  houses 
were  first  beginning  to  emerge  from  their  state  of  rush-strewn  floors, 
the  smartest  room  in  the  house  might  have  boasted  a  carpet  about  the 
size  of  a  rug  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  as  we  frequently  see  abroad 
at  the  present  day  ;  and  that  for  serious  crimes  and  high  misdemeanors 
the  offending  maiden  was  summoned  to  the  state-room,  to  be  then  and 
there  scolded  by  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  sitting  in  stem  and  solemn 
dignity  in  the  midst  of  her  square  of  carpet. 

We  have  in  Cheshire  sanjam  apples  and  pears,  and  a  sanjam  fair 
at  Altrincham,  that  is  to  say,  particular  apples  and  pears  which  ripen 
about  the  i25th  of  July,  and  a  fair  which  takes  place  on  St.  James'  day. 
They  hold  the  fair  on  the  5th  of  August,  instead  of  the  25th  of  July, 
in  consequence  of  eleven  days  having  been  blotted  out  of  the  year  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  when  the  Old  made  way  for  the  New  Style  in  1752. 

Some  of  the  oldest  fairs  are  held  on  the  day  of  the  saint  to  whom 
the  church  of  the  town  was  dedicated  ;  and  by  the  13th  of  Edward  I. 
fidrs  as  well  as  markets  were  actually  enjoined  to  be  held  in  the  church- 
yard, as  being  the  most  suitable  place.  There  is  an  old  proverb 
relating  to  St.  James'  day,  by  which  it  appears  that  our  ancestors  con- 
sidered it  as  the  turning  point  of  the  year  for  their  crops, — 

''Till  St.  James  his  day  be  come  and  gone, 
Ton  maj  have  hopes,  or  yon  may  have  none." 

Mark  here  the  origin  of  the  second  S,  as  the  sign  of  the  genitive  case  ; 
it  is  not  St.  James*  day,  but  St.  James  his  day. 

People  go  ajjood  deal  by  particular  days  and  times  when  things  are 
to  be  done  or  avoided.  Fires  are  lighted  on  St  John's  day ;  horses 
bled  on  St.  Stephen's  day  ;  no  Scotch  woman  will  be  married  in  May, 
^.,  &c.  I  remember  a  gentleman  asking  his  gardener  *'  whether  he 
had  any  asparagus  fit  to  cut  ?"  "  Why,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  "  Balaam 
is  not  come  yet ;   and  we  never  looks  for  sparrowgrass  tOl  then," — 


alluding  to  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  chapters  relating  to  the 
history  of  Balaam  are  appointed  by  the  Charch  to  be  read. 

To  clam  or  clem  is  a  word  which  with  us  means  to  starve.*  One  of 
the  Mere  woods  is  called  Clemhunger  Wood, — a  miserable  sounding 
name  for  a  rather  pretty  plantation.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  English  language,  not  only  to  foreigners,  but  even  to  ourselves, 
the  short  word  clam  has  (counting  provincialisms)  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
meanings  ;  and  the  word  hay  some  eighteen  !  We  use  enjoy  in  a  very 
unenjoyable  way  :  "  How  are  you  to-day,  Letty  ?"  "  I  thank  you.  Sir, 
I  enjoy  very  indifferent  health."  Most  counties  that  have  any  dialect 
have  peculiar  words  for  the  commonest  birds,  flowers,  &c.  We  have 
many  esuimples  of  this  given  in  Wilbraham's  Glossary,  There  is  a 
common  weed  which  grows  in  rich  rank  soil,  called  in  Cheshire  "  fat 
hen,"  in  another  county  "  lambs*  tongues,"  in  another  "  Goose-foot ;" 
the  two  latter  names  evidently  given  it  from  the  shape  of  the  two 
differently  formed  leaves.  Our  name /or  it,  "fat  hen,"  puzzled  me, 
till  I  found  it  was  also  called  Bonus  Henricus  and  "  Good  King  Henry :" 
then  I  began  to  see  my  way,  and  settled  it  must  have  been  called  after 
bluff  King  Hal,  or,  as  he  was  not  the  best  king  in  the  world,  after  one 
of  the  earlier  Henries. 

I  have  heard  of  an  anxious  wife  expressing  her  intense  love  for  her 
sick  husband  in  terms  of  affection,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ambiguous  ; 
and  complaining  to  a  person  who  asked  after  his  health,  "that  he  would 
neither  doe  nor  dee,"  meaning  that  he  obstinately  refused  either  to  get 
well  or  to  die  out  and  out.  Upon  the  death  of  an  acquaintance,  the 
feeling  remark  is  not  uncommonly  made,  "  Well,  there's  his  pot  and 
porridge  spoon  for  some  one  else."  It  reminds  me  of  the  commentary 
of  the  smallest  drummer  boy  in  the  army,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  we  are  all  very  sorry,  but  it  gives  me  a  step." 

The  additions  to  the  words  of  our  language  since  the  time  of  Johnson 
may  be  counted  by  thousands,  but  there  are  also  many,  partusularly 
provincialisms,  disappearing  and  dying  out.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at 
this  when  the  slang  of  schools,  which  from  circumstances  one  would 
have  considered  almost  immutable,  is  liable  to  change  and  extinotion. 
Oh  talking  over  the  subject  with  the  Provost  of  Eton,  I  found  that 
many  words,  even  since  my  time,  have  disappeared  from  the  Etonian 
glossary. 

There  are  many  Cheshirisms  which,  when  the  words  are  divided, 
have  individually  little  peculiarity  about  them  ;  but  which,  when  put 
together  and  taken  collectively,  are  almost  an  unknown  tongue  to  the 

•  Nixon,  the  Cheshire  prophet,  on  being  sent  for  to  Court,  is  said  to  have 
foretold  that  if  he  did  so  he  should  surely  be  clemmedy — an  event  which,  his 
biographers  declare,  actually  came  to  pass. 
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aninitiated.  "  Bang  her  amang  her  een,"  screamed  one  boj  to  another 
who  was  endeavouring  to  drive  an  unruly  cow.  A  Smithfield  drover 
would  hardly  discover  that  this  was  the  receipt  so  often  and  so  sadly 
practised  amongst  themselves.  "  Strike  her  between  the  eyes,"  is  the 
English  of  the  Cheshire  **  Bang  her  amang  her  een  !  " 

"  What  have  you  got  in  your  basket  T  said  a  lady  to  a  man  whom 
she  met.  "  Nubbut  a  whiskettle  a  whick  snigs,"  which  being  inter- 
preted, or,  as  the  Yankees  would  say,  "  biled  and  its  skin  peeled  ofT^" 
means  "  Nothing  but  a  basket  of  live  eels." 


I  will  not  linger,  however,  any  longer  amongst  the  Words,  but 
proceed  to  the  Proverbs  of  Cheshtbe.  Of  these,  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  separate  County  collection  published.  That  of  Grose 
is  very  limited,  aud  one  of  the  few  he  mentions  is  wrong.  Rich,  very 
rich,  as  we  are  in  County  historians,  the  Proverbs  seem  to  have  been  a 
point — a  most  interesting  point — not  mentioned,  or  barely  touched 
upon  by  any  of  them.  My  difficulty  has  been,  out  of  the  large  mass 
of  English  proverbs,  to  select  those  that  are  genuine  Cheshire  ;  aud  I 
shall  adduce  as  specimens — first,  those  relating  to  Cheshire  places  and 
families ;  secondly,  those  of  which  the  Cheshire  origin  is  pointed  out 
by  the  presence  of  a  Cheshire  word  ;  and  thirdly,  those  that  I  have 
satisfied  myself  belong  to  the  County. 

The  first  I  quote  as  a  sort  of  link  between  my  two  subjects, — Words 
and  Proverbs, — and  to  prove  that  the  pronunciation  of  Cheshire  some 
hundred  years  ago  was  very  much  what  it  is  now  : 

"  She  hath  been  at  London  to  call  a  streea  a  straw, 

and  a  waw  a  wall." 

the  indignant  complaint  of  a  "  stay-at-home"  against  some  great  lady 

traveller  (the  Ida  Pfeiffer  of  the  1 5th  century  perhaps)  who  had  made 

the  journey  to— London  !    and  it  was  jealously  wanted  to  be  proved 

**  How  much  the  fool  which  has  been  sent  to  roam 
Exceeds  the  fool  who  has  been  kept  at  home." 

We  must  give  a  high  place  in  our  catalogue  to  a  proverb  of  which 
we  ought  all  to  be  very  proud,  as  the  general  definition  of  the  men  of 
Cheshire : 

"  Cheshire,  chief  of  men," 

or,  as  it  is  versified, 

'*  Cheshire,  famed  for  chief  of  men, 
Uigb  in  glory  soars  again," 

which  (if  not  given  to  our  noble  selves  by  our  noble  selves,  as  that 
malicious  Grose  insinuates,)  must,  I  think,  have  been  acquired  when 
the  first  eight-oar  mentioned  on  the  Dee,  and  perhaps  the  only  eight- 
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oar  DUDDed  by  kings  ever  noticed  in  histoiy,  bore  the  victorious  Edgar 
from  his  palace  to  St  John's  Church. 

Aft«r  this  general  prefatory  exaltation  of  oorselves,  we  come  to  the 
proverbs  relating  to  the  old  city,  and  begin  nith  the  Chester  reading  of 
"  When  the  steed  is  stolen,  shut  the  stable  door,"— 


"  When  the  daughter  is  stolen,  ahnt  the  Pepper  Gate," 

which  we  all  know  originated  in  a  former  Mayor  of  Chester  bricking  up 
the  Pepper  Gate  after  his  daughter  had  run  avfay  through  it  with  her 
lover;  for  we  may,  I  think,  conclude  that  this  was  the  reiU  story 
of  the  sUalin^  ;  as  they  say  in  Ireland, 

"  And  when  once  the  young  heart  of  &  maiden  ia  itolen. 
The  maiden  herself  will  aMal  after  it  soon." 
It  seems  she  was  playing  at  ball  when  the  catastrophe  occurred,  and 
ran,  like  young  Lochinvar's  bride,  from  the  ball  with  her  lover, — 
"  One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 
When  thej  reached  the  ball  door,  and  (he  charger  stood  near, 
So  light  to  the  croup  the  fair  lady  he  iwung. 
So  light  to  the  saddle  hefore  her  he  sprung. 
She  is  won ;  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  hush,  and  scaur, 
'  Tbey  baie  fleet  ateeds  thai  follow,'  said  young  LochinTU." 
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It  is  evident  the  Mayor  was  not  one  of  those  fJEtthers  of  whom  the  song 

complains : 

^*  Her  father  was  peeping  abonty 
Oh  I  fathers,  you  never  shonld  peep." 

I  want  very  much  to  make  out,  on  some  old  black  letter  authority,  that 
the  name  of  the  Mayor  was  Peter  Wood ;  as,  if  so,  I  have  two 
undouhtedly  Cheshire  proverbs  that  would  just  suit.     The  first  is, 

''  Peter  Wood,  Church  and  Mills  are  all  his." 
Then  comes  the  second  proverb,  in  which  he  appears  again  : 

"  111  tent  thee,  quoth  Wood, 
If  I  can't  rule  my  daughter.  111  rule  my  good." 

Cannot  we  fancy  the  old  gentleman  shouting  out  this  as  he  shook  his 
fist  at  the  disappearing  couple,  his  '*  daughter,"  but  not  his  "  ducats," 
gone. 

We  naturally  glide  off  by  an  easy  transition  from  the  Belle  of 
Pepper  (or  Pebble  Street,  as  some  think  it  originally  was  called,)  to 
another  description  of  bell.      A  successful  competitor  is  said 

"  To  bear  away  the  beE" 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  bell  was  the  prize  given  to  be  run  for  in 
former  days  at  Chester  Races.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  one 
possesses  a  specimen  of  this  sort ;  it  would  be  a  great  curiosity,  and  I 
hope  one  will  find  its  way  to  our  Museum.     The  saying, 

"  Salmon  and  Sermon  have  both  their  season  in  Lent," 

ought  certainly  to  belong  to  Chester,  a  Cathedral  town,  containing 
formerly  at  least  twelve  Churches,  with  the  salmon  bearing  Dee 
running  through  it.  There  is  another  old  Chester  proverb,  used  to 
express  the  ne  plus  tdtra  of  extravagance, — the  Monte  Christo  of  the 
E^tgate,  or  the  Alcibiades  of  Bridge  Street,  in  the  15  th  century  : 

"  If  thon  hadat  the  rent  of  Dee  liiUs  thou  would'st  spend  it" 

I  find  the  following  note  to  this  proverb :— "  Dee,  the  name  of  the 
river  on  which  the  city  of  Chester  stands  ;  the  Mills  thereon  yield  a 
very  great  annual  rent"  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  Mills 
fonnerly,  which  despotically  embraced  the  monopoly  of  a  large  circuit 
of  country,  within  which  no  one  could  even  grind  their  oum  com  with- 
out paying  molage,  a  sort  of  black  mail  of  white  meal  to  the  dominant 
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miller.  Lords  of  Manors  used  to  reserve  to  their  own  families  what 
was  called  molitura  libera,  or  the  right  to  make  use  of  a  mill  without 
paying  toll.  People  used  to  take  their  revenge  on  the  millers  hy  a 
variety  of  hitter  proverbs,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  first  deriva- 
tion of  the  verb  to  molest  may  be  mola,  a  mill. 

We  come  now  to  some  of  the  Name  Proverbs,  and,  as  the  French 
say,  "  Place  aux  Dames." 

"As  fiedr  as  Lady  Done." 

This  refers  to  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Done,  who  was  half  bow-bearer  of 
the  forest  of  Delainere,  and  who  is  mentioned  in  that  capacity  as  being 
ordered  to  take  measures  for  the  preservation  of  order  amongst  a  sudden 
influx  of  people,  brought  together  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  mineral 
spring  in  the  forest  Report  says  his  lady  was  as  fair  in  mind  as  she 
was  beautiful  in  fonn  ;  and  Pennant  mentions  that  **  when  a  Cheshire 
man  would  express  super-eminent  excellency  in  one  of  the  fair  sex,  he 
will  say,  "  There  is  Lady  Done  for  you."*  She  was  quite  the  country 
pet ;  the  very  nurses  used  the  term  of  "  Lady  Done"  to  their  girls  to 
express  unsurpassable  perfection ;  as  they  did  the  name  of  "  Lord 
Derby"  to  their  male  nurslings  for  the  same  purpose.  But  we  must 
have  done  with  Lady  Done,  and  come  to  a  saying  which  brings  before 
us,  certainly  not  in  the  most  poetical  manner  (although  replete  with 
similes,)  four  families,  which  seem  to  have  been  celebrated  at  any  rate 
for  their  numbers : 

"As  many  Leighs  as  fleas,  Massies  as  asses, 
Crewes  as  crows,  and  Davenports  as  dogs'  tails," 

The  existence  of  the  last-mentioned  family  should  have  thinned  the 
rogues  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  as  they  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  the  vagabonds  infesting  Macclesfield  Forest.  Hence 
the  crest  of  the  Davenports, — "A  rogue^s  head  couped  at  the  shoulders, 
and  in  profile  proper,  round  the  neck  a  halter,  or," — also,  I  conclude, 
most  proper  and  Jilting,  I  have  some  other  proverbs  relative  to 
families,  but  I  have  mentioned  enough  as  specimens,  and  pass  on  to 
others  which  concern  different  towns  of  the  county  ;  before  doing  so, 
however,  I  will  mention  one  which,  like  "  Chief  of  men,"  takes  in 
all  Cheshire,  at  least  all  the  feline  race  : 

"  To  grin  like  a  Cheshire  cat." 

We  have  all  heard  of  grinning  like  a  dog,  but  why  a  cat  should  grin, 
and  particularly  a  Cheshire  cat  (except  from  the  intense  delight  of 

*  Pennant's  Tour  from  Chetier  to  Londony  4th  edition,  p.  8. 
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seeing  dairies — a  cat's  paradise — on  all  sides,)  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. Speaking  of  cats  reminds  me  of  a  curious  sign  of  a  public- 
house  on  the  borders  of  Cheshire,  between  Macclesfield  and  Buxton. 
It  is  called  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  I  have  heard  its  origin  traced  to 
Catherina  Fidelis,  after  whom  the  public-house  may,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  been  called  ;  signs  of  public-houses  and  inns  formerly 
with  us,  and  constantly  to  this  day  abroad  (where  it  is  carried  to  an 
excess  bordering  on  profanity)  being  named  after  some  event  or  sacred 
person  mentioned  in  Scripture.  We  have  still,  for  instance,  in  many 
parts  of  England,  the  sign  of  "  The  Salutation." 

The  first  proverb  relating  to  Macclesfield  gives  that  town  a  good 
character  for  liberality  : — 

"  Macclesfield  measure,  heap  and  thmtch."  (i.e.  thnut.) 

The  Cheshire  word  for  bushel — strike^does  not  seem  to  intimate  that 
the  heap  is  universal ;  as  the  word  strike  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
striking  off  the  heaped-up  part  of  the  bushel  with  a  stick. 

The  next  proverb  relating  to  Macclesfield  has  not  so  obvious  a 
meaning : — 

"  To  feed  like  a  freeholder  of  Uacclesfleld,  who  has  neither 

com  nor  hay  at  Kichaelmas." 

It  may  allude  to  the  cold  situation  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  bleak 
hills,  where  a  harvest  of  any  sort  (particularly  an  early  one,  at  a  period 
when  agriculture  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  name  of  Mechi  unknown,) 
would  have  been  a  difficulty.  It  is  an  old  proverb  of  Ray*s  (date  1070), 
and  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  rank  as  a  proverb,  the  saying  must  be 
much  older.  The  remark  attached  to  it  is  this  : — "  Macclesfield  or 
Maxfield  is  a  small  town  or  burrough  of  Cheshire."  Times  are  altered : 
at  the  census  of  185  L  the  population  of  this  small  market  town  was 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand ! 

"  To  lick  it  np  like  Lim  Hay/' 

means  to  be  very  fond  of  a  thing.  Lymm  is  spelt  in  this  adage  LIM; 
doubtless  the  correct  way,  from  limeSt  a  boundary,  the  village  being  at 
the  extremity  of  the  county.  We  have  the  same  name  rei»eated  in 
different  ways  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  Tarvin  (originally  written 
Terfyn)  also  means  a  boundary,  from  being  situated  on  the  verge  of 
the  Royal  Forest  Lyme,  near  Stockport,  is  another  instance,  being 
situated  on  the  boundary  of  old  Macclesfield  Forest.  In  Lyme  Park, 
by  the  way,  exists  the  only  living  archsBological  curiosity  in  the  county. 
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— the  original  breed  of  English  wild  cattle,— only  found,  I  believe,  in 
three  other  parks  of  GreAt  Britain. 

''  To  tear  Urn  flrom  Waibnrton," 

is  used  when  speaking  of  something  that  is  either  inseparable  or  im- 
possible,— the  two  parishes  which  appear  in  the  above  proverb  having 
for  a  long  course  of  years  been  reckoned  as  one.  The  inhabitants  of 
Warburton  have,  however,  one  privilege  denied  to  their  Lymm  brethren, 
viz.  exemption  from  serving  on  juries,  Warburton  having  once  been  a 
fief  of  the  Prioiy  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

"  Stopf ord  law,  no  stake  no  draw." 

We  have  here  the  old  name  of  Stockport,  or  Stopport,  as  the  inhabitants 
now  call  it.  Those  only  who  contribute  to  an  undertaking  are  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  it, — ^those  only  who  subscribe  towards  the  purchase 
of  a  pot  of  ale  are  to  share  it ;  in  short,  it  is  a  £ur-play  proverb,  at  least 
according  to  one  reading.    A  similar  Lancashire  saying, 

"Lancashire  law,  no  stake  no  draw,** 

is  explained  as  a  proverb  to  avoid  payment  of  a  bet  only  verbally  made. 
The  proverb  attached  to  Congleton  is  a  curious  one  : — 

"Like  Congleton  Bear  Town,  where  they  sold  the  Bible 

to  buy  a  bear." 

A  new  Bible  was  once  wanted  for  their  chapel,  and  not  being  able  to 
purchase  it  at  once,  possibly  owing  to  the  poverty  brought  on  by  the 
plague,  the  inhabitants  laid  by  money  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
chase of  a  new  one.  In  the  meantime  the  town  bear  died,  and  the 
money  originally  intended  to  buy  a  new  Bible  was  given  to  the  Bear- 
ward  to  replace  the  defunct  bear.  This  was  about  the  year  1662.  In 
the  old  accounts  of  Congleton,*  between  1589  and  1613,  we  find  re- 
corded : — **  Payments  to  the  Bear-ward :  Fetching  the  bears  to  the 
wakes  ;  bill  for  wine,  sack,  spice,  figs,  almonds,  and  beer,  at  the  great 
Bear  Baie'^  The  Beards  Head  and  the  White  Bear  Inns  still  bear 
testimony  to  the  former  sports  of  the  town.* 

The  Mayors  of  Cheshire  seem  to  have  been  particularly  liable  to 

*  Erasmus,  who  visited  England  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  Yin.  says: — 
"  There  were  many  herds  of  bears  maintained  in  this  conntry  for  the  purpose  of 
baiting." 
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proYerbial  attacks.  We  have  already  seen  how  they  stole  away  the 
Mayor  of  Ckeiter's  daughter.     Now  for  the  Mayor  of  Over : — 

"  For  honoQiB  great  and  profits  small, 
The  Mayor  of  Over  beats  them  all." 

It  is  said  to  have  been  the  prerogatiye  of  the  Mayor  of  Over,  if  he  saw 
three  pigs  bssking  in  the  sun,  to  rouse  up  the  middlemost  and  take  his 
place  !  This  is  really  more  insulting  than  the  way  the  German  students 
have  of  plaguing  the  Mayor  of  Oberwesel,  on  the  Rhine,  by  screaming 
out,  "  Who  is  the  Mayor  of  Oberwesel  ?"  The  answer  returned  by  the 
echoing  rocks  is  "Esel,"  German  for  a  donkey!  The  Mayor  of 
Altrincham  does  not  escape : — 

"  He  lies  in  bed  whilst  his  breeches  are  mending," 

and  a  good  plan  too ;  could  he  be  expected  to  walk  about  like  a  High- 
lander without  them?  Then  we  come  to  a  saying  associating  the 
Mayors  of  Altrincham  and  Over  in  most  indi£Ferent  rhythm,  or  rather 
absence  of  rhythm : — 

"  The  Mayor  of  Altrincham  and  the  Mayor  of  Over, 
The  one  is  a  thatcheri  the  other  a  dauber." 

They  would  at  any  rate  have  the  advantage  over  most  people,  in  making 
themselves  snug  wherever  they  might  be  together;  the  Mayor  of 
Altrincham  would  thatch  the  house  after  his  brother  Mayor  had  built 
it  of  doub,  or  "  wattle  and  dab,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called.*  In  some 
parts  of  the  North,  the  neighbours  used  to  meet  at  what  is  called  in 
America  a  Bee,  and  then  and  there  build  a  house  of  **  wattle  and  doub" 
for  any  young,  couple  who  might  have  married  before  thinking  of  a 
house. 

The  two  Peovers,  with  Knutsford,  and  Bostheme,  are  associated 
together  in  a  saying  relative  to  their  Church  bells  : — 

"Higher  Peover  kettles,  Lower  Peover  pans, 
Knutsford  sweet  music,  and  Bostheme  great  drones." 

"  mggledy  Piggledy,  Malpas  shot" 

This  seems  at  first  sight  inexplicable ;  but  the  dark  saying  is  thus 
interpreted  : — One  of  our  Sovereigns,  whose  name  has  not  survived  to 
us,  (acting  the  part  of  Haroun  al  Baschid,)  once  came  to  Malpas  incog- 
nito, and  spent  the  evening  at  the  village  inn,  in  the  company  of  the 

*  In  Deyonsliire,  this  sort  of  building  is  called  cob. 
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Hector  and  Curate  ;  but  when  the  reckoning  came  and  the  $hot  had  to 
be  paid,  the  Rector  refused  to  pay  his  share,  and  the  Curate  at  once 
offered  to  pay  for  both.  Upon  ^hich  the  King,  giving  vent  to  the 
proverb,  made  the  Curate  joint  Rector,  and  gave  him  half  the  living. 
The  other  version  of  the  stoiy  is,  that  after  dinner  the  King  proposed 
to  the  Rector  that  they  should  pay  for  the  Curate,  to  which  the  Rector 
objected,  saying, — 

"  Higgledy  Piggledy,  Malpas  shot,— let  every  tub  stand  on 

its  own  bottom," 

upon  which  the  King  proceeded  to  act  as  I  have  mentioned.  There 
are  two  Rectors  also  of  the  church  at  Lymm,  in  this  county,  but  I 
never  heard  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  Royal  visit. 

"  Ton  may  know  a  Mobberly  man  by  his  leather  breeches," 

a  delicate  way  of  hinting  that,  in  former  days,  the  Mobberly  rustics 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  presented  to  them  by  the  proximity  of 
Tatton  Park.  The  late  Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton  told  me  of  this 
proverb  some  years  since.  * 

Many  peculiar  agricultural,  and  particularly  dairy,  proverbs  must 
exist,  if  one  could  only  find  them  out.  I  will  begin  with  the  farmer's 
toast, — 

"  Three  flails  and  cnckoo,*' 

for  the  farmer  who,  at  the  return  of  the  cuckoo,  can  keep  three  flails  at 
work  cannot  want  for  capital.  I  think  it  is  the  1 4th  of  April  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  cuckoo-day,  and  the  15th  is  called  swallow-day, 
from  the  two  birds  in  question  being  generally  observed  flrst  at  these 
periods.  Next  comes  a  warning  to  tlie  farmer,  in  which  the  cuckoo 
is  also  introduced  : — 

"When  cnckoo  comes  to  bare  thorn, 
Sell  yoor  cattle  and  bny  com ; 
Bnt  when  she  comes  to  the  fbll  bit, 
Sell  yonr  com  and  bny  yon  sheep." 

*  There  is  a  saying  of  Pien  Plowman's  (which,  for  aught  we  know,  may 
be  entitled  to  rank  as  a  Cheshire  proverb),  that 

*'  Thoro  the  pass  of  Halton 
PoverU^  may  pass  without  fear  of  robbyng«.** 

This  was  a  quaint  way  of  telling  the  world  that,  in  the  days  of  friend  Piers, 
there  were  more  robbers  than  honest  men  located  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Halton  pass.    See  Chester  Archieological  Society's  Joumaly  Vol.  II.,  pp.  10-11. 
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Do  not  despair  of  the  fertility  of  the  year  because  the  spring  is  late : 

"  No  grass  first  of  May, 
Fetdi  another  cow  to  the  ley." 

Another  proverb  warns  the  farmer  against  buying  hay  for  his  stock : 

"  Hanged  hay  never  does  cattle.** 

Hanged  hay  means  hay  that  has  been  weighed  out  or  hung  on  the 
steel-yard. 

"  To  like  the  boose  bnt  not  the  ring  stake," 

is  a  proverb  taken  from  the  shippon,  and  is  made  use  of  when  a  lady 
likes  the  suitor^s  purse  but  not  his  person, — ^likes  the  old  lover*s  yellow 
gold,  bnt  not  his  yellow  fcice.  It  reminds  me  of  the  answer  given  by  a 
friend  to  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Gould,  who,  in  announcing  his 
marriage,  had  ended  his  letter  with  the  following  couplet : — 

'*  So  70a  see,  mj  dear  Sir,  though  I'm  eighty  years  old, 
A  girl  of  eighteen  is  in  love  with  old  Gould." 

This  was  the  friend's  answer : — 

'*  That  a  girl  of  eighteen  may  love  gold,  is  quite  true, 
Bnt  believe  me,  dear  Sir,  it  is  Gold  without  U !  '* 

This,  I  rather  believe,  is  an  old  Joe  Miller ;  but  Joe  Miller  has  attained 
an  antiquity  sufficiently  venerable  for  archeaology  itself. 

"  To  come  home,  like  a  Parson's  cow,  with  a  calf  at  her  foot," 

is  said  of  those  lucky  individuals  whose  pence  are  rapidly  becoming 
pounds. 

"  Who  would  keep  a  cow  when  he  can  have  a  pottle  of  milk 

for  a  penny  P" 

A  pottle  is  an  old  word  for  two  quarts,  and,  to  meet  the  case,  we  may 
slightly  change  and  adapt  two  lines  of  that  ancient  (I  believe  very 
ancient)  nursery  song  of  the  "Old  Woman  and  her  Silver  Penny  "  : 

''  Whence  sages  aver,  and  perhaps  they  say  true, 
That  milk  it  was  plenty,  and  pennies  were  few." 

We  should,  I  think,  be  a  long  way  from  a  pottle  of  milk  were  we  in 
these  days  to  offer  a  penny  to  the  milkman,  although  he  has  unlimited 
assistance  from  that  prolific  member  of  the  modem  dairy, — *'  the  cow 
with  the  iron  tail ! "     A  pottle  is  also  a  dry  measure.      We  talk  of  a 
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pottle  of  hay,  when  we  mean  a  trass ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  me 
that  the  seeming  absurdity  of  the  proverb, 

"  Looking  fbr  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay," 

may  be  reconciled  with  common  sense  by  considering  boHU  a  corraption 
of  pottle. 

My  next  records  a  most  un-dairymaid-like  trick  :  Grose  gives  the 
saying  to  Derbyshire,  but  it  is  common  to  both  counties. — 

"I  am  very  wheamow  (i-  e.  actiye)  said  the  old  woman  when  she 
stept  into  the  middle  of  the  bittlin  "  (i.  e.  miik-bowL) 

I  am  afraid  she  must  have  been  mother  of  the  little  girl  who  was  told 
to  spell  "  Milk ;"  and,  finding  she  had  a  difficulty  in  doing  so,  her 
schoolmistress  kindly  tried  to  assist,  by  telling  her  it  was  what  her 
mother  put  in  her  tea ; — ^the  little  girl's  face  at  once  brightened  up,  as 
she  spelt  R-U-M. 

The  following  agricultural  proverb  would  render  me  liable  to  be 
kicked  out  of  every  agricultural  society  in  England  for  abuse  of  the 
short-horns : — 

''Curst  cows  have  short  horns.'* 

"Dat  Deos  immuti  comna  Bovi.** 

The  note  on  this  is,  "  That  Providence  so  disposes  that  those  who  have 
the  wUl  want  power  to  hurt.'*  I  read  a  curious  exemplification  of  this 
in  the  account  of  a  terrific  fight  (mentioned  by  Paliser)  between  a 
buffalo,  and  a  long-homed  bull  belonging  to  the  hunting  station  where 
he  was  visiting.  It  ended  (though  the  bull  had  the  disadvantage  of 
constrained  movements,  from  his  being  harnessed  to  a  cart  at  the  time 
of  the  conflict)  in  the  death  of  the  buEGBilo,  and  Paliser  attributes  the 
very  little  comparative  injury  sustained  by  the  bull  to  the  shortness 
of  the  buffalo's  horns,  and  the  clotted  masses  of  hair  about  his  fore- 
head, which  neutralized  his  immense  weight  and  enormous  strength, 
and  acted  like  a  railway  buffer  in  the  bull's  favour. 

The  following  is  not  a  generally  received  notion,  but  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  some  of  the  old  farmers  liked  some  rain  upon  their  newly- 
mown  hay,  **  to  wash  the  poison  out  of  it."  There  is  a  shadow  of  a 
reason  for  this»  as  weathered  hay  seldom  becomes  mow-burnt,  which  is 
often  the  case  in  very  fine  weather. 

The  following  proverb  actually  takes  us  back  beyond  history,  and 
strengthens  tradition : 

"  From  Bhrkenhead  to  Hilhree 
A  squirrel  can  Jump  firom  tree  to  tree.** 
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In  the  present  day  we  must  find  a  squirrel  with  mile  hounds  to 
accomplish  this  feat  But  to  proye  that  it  was  once  not  only  posaihle 
hut  probable,  there  are  evident  remains  of  the  roots  of  forest  trees  all 
along  the  coast,  thickly  set,  between  these  two  places ;  the  fragments 
not  of  an  earlier  world,  but  of  an  earlier  age.  It  carries  us  back  to  the 
traditionaiy  period,  when  the  Mersey  rolled  its  uncontamiuated  waves 
into  the  Dee,  through  the  valley  now  travdi'sed  by  the  Ellesmere  Canal. 
Where  now  the  shrimp  fisher  pursues  her  solitary  walk  amongst  sinking 
sand-banks, — where  the  rich  argosy,  drawn  by  the  wind,  or  in  spite  of 
the  wind  by  the  hot  breath  of  the  water,  brings  the  varied  tribute  of  the 
world  to  the  modem  Tyre, — the  Druids  may  once  have  celebrated  their 
mysterious  orgies  or  cut  the  sacred  mistletoe  amongst  dense  forests, 
the  lair  of  the  wild  boar,  and  the  refuge  of  the  wolf. 

When  this  geograpbical  convulsion  occurred, — which,  in  a  great 
degree,  severed  Cheshire  from  Lancashire,  made  Wirral  a  peninsula, 
allowed  the  Mersey  literally  to  set  up  trade  on  her  own  account,  and 
break  off  her  partnership  with  the  Dee, — is  not  known,  but  it  must 
have  been  subsequent  to  the  Roman  invasion.  In  a  list  of  inundations 
mentioned  in  Haydn*s  Dictionary  of  Dates,  a  flood-  is  recorded  as 
having  occurred  in  Cheshire  A.D.  253  (only  some  1500  years  since),  in 
which  5,000  people  and  innumerable  cattle  perished.  This  may  have 
been  the  flood  which  interrupted,  or  rather  terminated,  the  nutting 
parties  of  the  Birkenhead  squirrels  to  Hilbree. 

The  antiquity  of  an  article  of  dress  still  prevalent  in  the  country  is 
pointed  out  by  the  following : 

"111  make  one  (said  Eirkfaam)  when  he  danced  in 

his  clogs." 

Who  Eirkham  was  does  not  signify  ;  but  it  shows  how  very  long  clogs 
have  been  worn  ;  then,  as  now,  made  of  alder,  or,  as  we  call  it,  outer. 
On  the  first  of  May  it  used  to  be  the  custom,  and  may  be  so  still,  for 
the  young  men  to  cut  a  branch  from  where  "  the  birch  trees  weep  in 
fragrant  bloom"  and  hang  it  up  at  their  sweetheart*s  door.  But  woe 
betide  the  maiden,  if  instead  of  the  birchen  bough  she  found  a  suspended 
branch  of  the  outer,*  or  a  nvt  wand :  in  the  former  case  it  was  an 
unmistakeable  hint  she  was  considered  a  scold  and  a  growler,  in  the 
latter  a  slut ! 

Cowper  says  "  Oaths  terminate  (as  St.  Paul  observes)  all  strife." 
So  it  is  with  proverbs.     If  a  proverb  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a 

*  Sometimes  spelt  oUer:  see  Sir  William  Brereton's  Travth  in  Holland, 
ikt  Uniied  Prcvincesj  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  A.D.  1684-5,  published  by 
the  Cbetham  Society,  under  the  editorship  of  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
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point  in  dispute,  we  bow  at  once  to  ancestral  laconism.  A  fanner  was 
complaining  to  me  of  the  expense  and  worry  of  his  large  family ;  I 
used  the  old  and  comforting  argument,  that  when  he  was  old  his  family 
would  show  their  gratitude  by  taking  care  of  him,  &c.  He  turned  to 
me,  and  said : 

"Did  yon  ever  hear  of  the  kitling  bringing  a  mouse  to  the 

old  catP" 

I  knew  of  no  such  case,  and  shut  up  at  once.  He  could  hardly  have 
heard  of  the  Spanish  proverb : — "  One  father  can  support  ten  children  ; 
ten  children  cannot  support  one  father.**  But  my  friend  might  have 
been  thinking  of  a  Cheshire  proverb,  not  creditable  to  Bessy  Locket*s 
filial  affection : — 

"  Roint,  ye  witch,  said  Bessy  Locket  to  her  mother." 

I  hope  *'  Kitty  Locket,"  who  "  lost  her  pocket,"  and  is  now  immortalized 
in  a  new  country,  with  a  new  dress,  as  *'  Yankee  Doodle,"  was  a  more 
dutiful  character,  and  that  the  loss  of  her  pocket  was  not  a  judgment 
on  her  for  unfilial  proceedings. 

Some  of  the  oldest  Cheshire  proverbs  take  the  form  of  similes — 
here  is  a  string  of  them  : 

"  All  on  one  side,  like  Parkgate."  * 
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Like  Anger  (i-  e.  Aiaager)  wenches,  all  alike." 

We  must  take  it  for  granted  they  were  all  alike  "  Fair !  oh,  how 
divinely  fair  I " 

"He  stands  like  Mnmphazard,  who  was  hnng  for  saying 

nothing." 

We  are  not  so  severe  against  the  Mumphazards  of  the  present  day.  I 
hope  none  of  my  readers  will  be  inclined  to  hang  me  for  saying  too 
much. 

"  Like  Ooodyef  s  pig,  never  well  except  when  he  is  doing 

mischief." 

This  saying,  I  think,  sufficiently  speaks  for  itself. 

"  Like  Lndlum's  dog,  which  was  so  lazy  he  leant  against 

the  wall  to  bark." 

*  Farkgate  consists  of  a  long,  continnous,  single  street,  by  the  side  of  the 
river  Dee,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Wirral.  Similar  proverbs  to  this  are  current  in 
other  counties. 
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The  greatest  instance  of  laziness  I  believe  on  record,  except,  by  the 
bje,  that  of  the  American's  slave  who  once  caught  the  ague.  "  But  I 
guess,"  said  his  master,  "  the  fever  soon  left  him,  for  he  was  so  tarna- 
tion lazy  he  would  not  shake.*' 

The  following  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  a  modem  Cheshire 
proverb : — 

"Afl  crooked  as  Wembury  (Wybunbnry)  steeple." 

Till  I  saw  this  I  thought  that  Chesterfield  stood  almost  alone  in  its 
pre-eminence  of  crooked  steeples.  * 

There  is  an  old  and  somewhat  dogmatical  saying  of  another  steeple 
in  this  county  : 

"Davenham  steeple,  the  centre  of  Cheshire  within  three 

barleycorns" 

Even  the  correctness  of  the  Ordnance  survey  surely  cannot  beat  this  ! 

There  are  perhaps  more  proverbs  relating  to  the  weather  than  to 
any  other  subject.  I  have  seen  a  book  full  of  them,  but  cannot  answer 
for  many  as  being  genuine  Cheshire. 

"TiU  May  is  out, 
Ne'er  doff  a  clout  f 

advice  most  useful  during  last  month.      The  proverb  proves  that 

formerly,  as  well  as  now,  the  May  of  poetry  and  the  May  of  reality 

often  widely  differed. 

''A  dripping  Jane 
Puts  all  in  tune." 

If  the  present  June  continues  as  it  has  begun,  we  shall,  according  to 
this  proverb,  have  no  discord  during  our  peace  year — (1856). 

"  An  oak  for  a  choke, 
And  an  ash  for  a  squash.'* 

*  The  present  steeple  of  Wybanbnry  Chtirch,  near  Nantwich,  was  erected 
in  1595.  Owing  to  the  foundations  not  having  been  made,  sufficiently  secure, 
the  tower  was  observ^ed,  about  1790,  to  have  receded  from  the  perpendicular  to 
such  a  degree,  that  endeavours  were  forthwith  made  to  restore  it  to  position,  but 
without  effect.  It  then  leaned  3  feet  10  inches  towards  the  N.£. ;  but  in  18S2, 
the  inclination  having  increased  to  the  alarming  extent  of  5  feet  11  inches,  the 
parishioners  employed  Mr.  Trubshaw,  of  Staffordshire,  to  restore  it,  if  possible, 
to  its  original  position.  This  object  that  gentleman  effected  in  a  most  creditable 
and  substantial  manner,  by  under-building  the  tower  with  inverted  arches  placed 
beneath  the  foundations,  and  by  increasing  the  area  at  the  base  to  a  considerable 
extent.  During  the  progress  of  these  works,  the  steeple  gradually,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  country-folk,  recovered  its  perpendicular ;  and, — as  we  are 
assured  by  Mr.  Twemlow,  of  Hatherton  House,  who  kindly  furnished  the  abore 
information,— has  never  since  moved  in  the  slightest  degree. 
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The  idea  is,  that  wheu  the  leaves  of  the  oak  appear  before  those  of  the 
ash,  the  result  is  a  dry  season,  and  that  when  the  reverse  happens,  the 
ensuing  season  will  be  wet.  There  is  a  curious  tradition  that  the 
failure  of  the  crop  of  ash  keys  (or  caudles,  as  the  seed  of  the  ash  is 
called  in  Dorsetshire)  portends  a  death  in  the  Royal  family. 

There  are  several  proverbs  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us, 
the  key  to  which  is  lost,  and  the  meaning  smothered  by  the  dust  of 
antiquity. 

"  Nichills  in  nine  pokes."    (Nothing  in  nine  holes.)  * 

''  He 's  bout  (without)  as  Barrow  was." 

"  As  good  as  gooseskins,  which  never  man  had  enough  of." 

"Well,  well,  is  a  word  of  malice.'* 

"'Bnt  whenP'  quoth  Kettle  to  his  mare."t 

These  are  instances  of  proverbs  which  at  any  rate  I  am  unable  to  inter- 
pret. But  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  a  proverb  cashiered  merely  because 
we  have  for  the  present  lost  the  meaning  of  it,  as  something  may  always 
happen  to  explain  dark  sayings  in  a  way  perhaps  both  amusing  and  in- 
structive. 

There  is  a  proverb  not  a  Cheshire  one, — "  Tenterden*s  Steeple  the 
cause  of  Goodwin's  Sands," — which  I  bring  forward  as  a  proof  of  what  I 
have  just  alleged,  to  shew  that  nothing  should  be  called,  till  proved, 
absurd  ;  and  how,  by  sifting  enquiry  and  chance,  the  greatest  apparent 
absurdity  may  become  common  sense.  The  proverb  I  have  just  quoted 
is  used  when  any  one  brings  forward  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  reason. 
There  exists  the  following  account  of  it,  as  found  in  one  of  Bishop 
Latimer's  sermons  (the  last  one  he  preached  before  Edward  VI.)  on 
Covetousness.  I  will  give  a  short  extract  from  the  sermon : — "  Here  was 
preaching  against  covetousness  all  the  last  year  in  Lent,  and  the  next 
year  followed  rebellion  ;  ergo,  preaching  against  covetousness  was  the 
cause  of  the  rebellion.  A  goodly  argument !  Here,  now,  I  remember 
an  argument  of  Master  More's,  I  which  he  bringeth  in  a  book  he  made 

*  Nine  Holes  was  an  ancient  jnvenile  game,  quoted  by  Forby,  Naies,  and 
others. 

t  This  proverb  may  possibly  belong  to  Chester  city ;  for  in  the  southern 
suburb  of  Handbridge  there  is  a  field,  of  old  time  known  as  "  Kettle's  Croft." 

X  Sir  Thomas  More  does  not  say  he  was  sent  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  Goodwin  Sands,  but  that  the  enquiry  was  conducted  by  "  divers  men  of 
worshipped* 
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against  Bilney  ;  and  here,  by  the  way,  I  will  tell  you  a  meiT?  toy. 
Master  More  was  once  sent  in  commiBsiou  into  Kent,  to  help  to  try 
out,  if  it  might  be,  what  was  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands  and  the  shelf 
that  stopped  up  Sandwich  Haven.      Thither  cometh  Master  More,  and 
calleth  the  countiy  afore  him,  such  as  were  thought  to  be  men  of  expe- 
rience, and  men  that  could  of  likelihood  best  certify  him  of  that  matter 
concerning  the  stopping  of  Sandwich  Haven.      Among  others  came  in 
before  him  an  old  man  with  a  white  head,  that  was  thought  to  be  little 
less  than  an  hundred  years  old.      When  Master  More  saw  this  aged 
man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  hear  him  say  his  mind  in  this  matter  ; 
for  being  so  old  a  man,  it  was  likely  he  knew  most  of  any  man  in  that 
presence  and  company.      So  Master  More  :    *  Father,*  said  he,    *  tell 
me,  if  ye  can,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  great  arising  of  the  lands  and 
shelves  here  about  this  haven,  the  which  stop  it  up  that  no  ships  can 
arrive  here  ?      Ye  are  the  eldest  man  that  I  can  espy  in  all  this  com- 
pany, so  that  if  any  man  can  tell  any  cause  of  it,  ye,  of  likelihood,  can 
say  most  in  it,  or  at  leastwise  more  than  any  other  man  here  assembled.' 
*  Yea,  forsooth,  good  master,*  said  this  old  man,  *  for  I  am  well  nigh  an 
hundred  years  old,  and  no  man  here  in  this  company  anything  near 
unto  mine  age.'      *  Well,  then,*  quoth  Master  More,  *  how  say  you  in 
this  matter  ?      What  think  you  to  be  the  cause  of  these  shelves  and 
fiats  that  stop  up  Sandwich  Haven  ?*     •  Forsooth,  Sir,*  quoth  he,  *I  am 
an  old  man ;    I  think  that  Tenterten  Steeple  is  the  cause  of  Goodwin 
Sands ;    for  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  may  remember  the  building  of 
Tenterten  Steeple,  and  I  may  remember  when  there  was  no  steeple  at 
all  there ;    and  before  that  Tenterten  Steeple  was  in  building,  there 
was  no  manner  of  speaking  of  any  fiats  or  sands  that  stopped  the  haven, 
and  therefore  I  think  that  Tenterten   Steeple  is  the  cause  of  the 
destroying  and  decay  of  Sandwich  Haven.*      And  even  so  to  ray  pur- 
pose, is  preaching  of  God*s  Word  the  cause  of  rebellion,  as  Tenterten 
Steeple  was  the  cause  Sandwich  Haven  is  decayed.      And  is  not  this  a 
gay  matter,  that  such  should  be  taken  for  great  wise  men  that  will  thus 
reason  against  the  preacher  of  God's  Word?" — So  far  Latimer,  quoting 
from  Sir  Thomas  More  ;  and,  e^,  first  sight,  there  do  seem  to  be  grounds 
for  the  dictum  of  the  old  man  becoming  a  proverb  for  Folly.     But  now 
let  us  see  the  other  side,  as  quoted  by  Fuller  in  his  Worthies  of  England, 
(from  G.  Sandys,  in  his  Notes  on  the  13th  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses) : — 
"  Time  out  of  mind  money  was  constantly  collected  out  of  the  county 
to  fence  the  East  Banks  thereof  from  an  eruption  of  the  sea,  and  such 
sums  were  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester ;    but 
because  the  sea  had  been  very  quiet  for  many  years  without  encroaching, 
the  Bishop  commuted  that  money  to  the  building  of  a  steeple  and 
endowing  of  a  church  at  Tenterden.     By  this  diversion  of  the  collection 
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for  the  maintenance  of  the  bankfl,  tbe  sea  aftem'ards  breaks  in  upon 
Goodwin  Sands  ;  and  now  the  old  man  had  told  a  rational  tale,  bad  he 
found  but  tbe  due  favour  to  finish  it." 

There  is  a  reading  of  the  term  *•  To  be  cock-a-hoop,"  which 
also  proves  that  we  need  never  despair  of  explaining  a  saving,  however 
dark.  The  original  wording  was  to  **  Set  cock  on  hoop," — said  of  a 
prodigal  who  takes  the  spigot  out  of  the  cask  and  lays  it  on  the  hoop 
(».  e,  the  top  of  the  barrel,)  drawing  off  the  whole  liquor  at  once. 

"  Bont  's  (without  is)  bare,  but  it  is  easy." 

This  contented  proverb  means,  that  poverty  is  hard,  but  that  there  i» 
none  of  the  anxiety  of  wealth  about  it ;   like  the  Latin  idea, — 

"Vacuus  cantat  coram  Utione  viator," 

which,  being  interpreted  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies,  runs  thus  : 

'*  Careless  abroad  the  poor  man  walks, 
Where  highwayman  or  footpad  stalks.*' 

Another  local  saying, — 

"  Better  bad  than  bout,"  (without) 

is  first  cousin  to  the  last,  answering  to  the  old  idea  that  **  half  a  loaf  is 

better  than  no  bread,"  and  was  used  by  a  Cheshire  wife  in  speaking  of 

her  good-for-nothing  husband,  whom  her  friends  in  vain  tried  to  persuade 

her  to  leave. 

"Billy  has  found  a  pin."* 

said  of  one  who  makes  a  mountain  of  a  molehill, — one  of  the  industrious 
fleas  of  society, — the  raker-up  of  small  grievances, — the  fomenter  of 
petty  quarrels, — the  professor  of  useless  pursuits, — so  ably  caricatured 
in  GxiUivers  Travels. 

"Every  man  is  not  bom  to  be  Yicai;  of  Bowdon;" 

an  intimation  that  everybody  is  not  born  with  a  gold  spoon  in  his 
mouth,  f 

*  Henry,  Lord  Delamere,  in  a  speech  on  Arbitrary  and  Illegal  Imprisonments j 
printed  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works,  in  1694,  comments  on  some  rash 
proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  following  terms : — '*  And  what  a  pudder 
did  they  make !  In  our  countrey  (Cheshire),  when  a  man  makes  a  great  stir 
about  a  matter,  and  it  ends  in  nothing  that  is  significant,  we  say— *  Billy  has 
found  a  pin'!** 

t  Bowdon  was  in  old  times  accounted  one  of  the  most  valuable  livings  in 
Cheshire.  The  old  Church,  of  which  the  accompanying  sketch  affords  a  pretty 
correct  idea,  is  now  (1858)  in  process  of  demolition,  preparatory  to  the  erection 
of  a  nobler  edifice  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Brakspear,  of  London.  During 
the  progress  of  the  works,  remains  have  been  discovered  of  two  earlier  Churches, 
one  of  the  Norman,  and  the  other  of  the  decorated  i>eriod. 
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The   following,  I  believe,  exists  under  different  garbs,  in  most 
counties : 

"  Yon  are  a  man  amongst  the  geese,  when  the  gander  is  away ;" 
thus  we  have  in  England,  and  elsewhere, 


"  A  Triton  amongst  the  minnows. 
^  Cn  Borgne  parmi  les  avengles  est  Boi. 
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Some  proverbs  are  said  to  be  **  sententious  speeches  of  great 
authors  ;"  and  here  is  one  said  to  have  been  often  in  the  mouth  of  Sir 
Thomas  Egerton,  the  Cheshire  Lord  Chancellor : 

"Frost  and  frand  both  end  in  fouL" 

In   Letters  from  the  Bodleian  Library,  it  is  mentioned  tliat  Lord 

Shrewsbury  desired  him  to  buy  for  him  that  noble  manor  of  Elles- 

mere,  and  delivered  him  the  money.      **  Egerton  liked  the  bargain  and 

seat  so  well,  that  truly  he  een  kept  it  for  himself;    but  the  money  he 

restored  to*  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  again.**      If  this  story  is  true, 

coupling  it  with  the  preceding  proverb,   it  rather  reminds  one  of 

another :  '*  The  Friar  preached  against  stealing  when  he  had  a  pudding 

in  his  sleeve  !*' 

'*  Sigh  no  more,  lady,  sigh  no  more, 
Men  were  deceivers  ever ; 
One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  land, 
To  one  thing  constant  never.'* 

So  says  the  poet.     The  Cheshire  proverb  for  inconstancy  is  : 

"  In  dock,  out  nettle." 

There  are  two  old  lines  in  which  this  proverb  is  quoted  as  the  climax 

of  inconstancy : 

"  Uncertain,  certain,  never  loves  to  settle. 
But  here,  there,  everywhere :  *  In  dock,  out  nettle.' " 

When  a  person  is  stung  by  a  nettle  (according  to  Wilbraham)  the 
immediate  application  of  a  dock  to  the  aggrieved  part,  and  repeating 
three  times  **  In  dock,  out  nettle,"  will  effect  a  cure.  Another  charm 
is,  for  the  stung  victim  to  repeat : 

"  Nettle  in,  dock  out,  dock  rub  nettle  out." 

According  to  the  old  Latin  monkish  adage,  a  woman's  garter  bound 
round  the  affected  part  was  another  sovereign  cure  for  the  sting  of  a 
nettle.     "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense." 

*'  Kxeat  ortica,  tibi  sit  Periscelis  arnica." 
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Moukish  authors,  ^e  find,  often  and  most  sadly  disregarded  quantity 
in  verse-making.  » 

"I  have  other  fish  to  fry  than  snigs  withoat  butter." 

The  common  world  is  satisfied  when  they  refuse  to  do  anything 
(from  being  pre-occupied  or  otherwise  engaged,)  by  saying,  *'  I  have 
other  fish  to  fry."  Our  Cheshire  expression  is  stronger,  for  we  not 
only  allege  the  previous  engagement,  but  also  more  than  hint  that 
what  we  are  required  to  do  is  a  loss  of  time,  and  disagreeable.  We 
may  remember  the  Frenchman  answering,  with  full  confidence  in  the 
perfection  of  his  English,  on  a  similar  occasion, — "  No  monr  ami,  I 
must  go  fry  some  feesh." 

The  next  is  not  properly  a  proverb  or  saying,  but  a  sobriquet  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  named  : — "  Lymm  greys,  Statham  blacks, 
Warburton  blues,  and  Peover  pecks  (or  speckled.)"  These  are  said  to 
have  originated  from  the  paiticular  colours  of  the  game  cocks  bred  in 
the  respective  localities,  when  cock-fighting  was  universal,  and  not,  as 
it  is  now,  discreditable  and  illegal.  I  remember  seeing  a  fine  picture 
at  Daylesford  (once  Warren  Hastings*  house)  of  himself  as  Governor  of 
India,  and  all  the  celebrated  men  of  his  Court  attending  a  cock-fight. 
In  former  days  we  used  to  hear  of  "  Bowdon  rabbits  ;  Dunham  Wood- 
house  hares  ;  Carrington  hawks ;  Altrincham  and  Bollington  shabra- 
ques,"  &c. 

I'here  is  a  proverb  which  has  been  mentioned  to  me  as  Cheshire, 
but  I  suspect  it  is  as  wide-world  as  poverty  itself :  and  if  Trench  and 
other  collectors  of  proverbs  have  found  a  difficulty  in  saddling  the  right 
proverb  on  the  right  country,  how  much  must  the  difficulty  be  increased 
to  one  who,  like  myself,  am  only  in  pursuit  of  those  belonging  to  one 
county.     But,  Cheshire  or  not  Cheshire,  hd^e  it  is  : 

"  It  is  hard  to  make  an  empty  sack  stand  upright." 

by  which  the  difficulty  of  great  poverty  and  strict  honesty  co-existing 
is  shewn.  The  more,  then,  are  those  to  be  admired  whose  honesty 
still  shines,  though  in  the  fog  of  want. 

Now  for  some  saucy  proverbs,  specially  directed  against  the  ladies  : 

"  Lasses  are  lads'  leavings." 
More  gracefully  put  by  the  poet : 

"  Her  'prentice  hand  she  tried  on  man, 
And  then  she  made  the  lasses,  oh  I  ** 

"  Go's  cap  and  button  too." 
Oo  is  Cheshire  for  she.      This  applies  to  the  lady  whose  husband  is  a 
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Qonentitj.  It  was  a  dame  of  this  sort  who  filled  up  the  Census  Return 
with  her  own  name  as  hsad  of  the  house,  her  husband's  appearing  next ; 
like  Salius,  mentioned  as  a  bad  second  in  the  race,  in  the  5th  ^neid, 
— **  Longo  $ed  proximus  intervallo" 

Amongst  the  Hhodians,  fathers  were  commanded,  in  marrying  their 
sous,  to  trayel  but  one  day.     So  we  have  in  Cheshire  : 

"  Better  marry  over  the  mizon  than  over  the  moor." 

This  is  a  sort  of  introduction  to  the  proverbs  on  love  and  marriage. 
Ray's  quaint  note  to  it  is, — *'  That  the  gentlemen  of  Cheshire  find  it 
more  profitable  to  match  within  their  own  c6unty  than  to  bring  a  bride 
out  of  other  shires  ;  first,  because  better  acquainted  with  her  birth  and 
breeding,  (*•  Beware  of  Breed "  is  a  Cheshire  proverb) ;  *  secondly,  for 
though  her  portion  may  chance  to  be  less,  the  expense  of  maintaining 
her  will  be  also  less.  Such  inter-marriages  in  this  county  have  been 
observed  both  a  prolonger  of  ancient  families,  and  the  preserver  of 
amity  between  them.*' 

This  last  argument  was  exactly  that  used  to  me  by  my  sportsman, — 
the  *'  Pat"  who  always  attended  me  out  shooting  in  the  Gal  way  moun- 
tains as  guide,  game  carrier,  and  (what  was  still  more  necessary)  as 
interpreter.  Finding  him  one  day  in  a  very  confidential  mood,  I  asked 
him  bow  he  came  to  marry  his  wife  ?  (who,  by  the  bye,  was  uncommonly 
ugly,  her  beauty  being  something  in  the  style  of  the  Scotch  lassie  who 
was  called  " Muckle-mouthed  Meg.**)  He  told  me  that  he  had  not  mar- 
ried her  for  her  faUh,  but  for  her  great  back ;  his  own  "back,"  or  clan, 
being  small  and  insignificant,  and  her*s  dominant  at  race,  wake,  fair, 
and  dance.  In  fact,  it  was  a  political  match  ;  on  the  plan  promoted  by 
Louis  Philippe  for  his  family,  but  which  had  answered  in  the  end  better. 
Flying  in  the  face  of  one's  county's  proverb  does  not  always  bring  ill- 
luck.  /  am  a  living  instance  of  one  who  ventured  to  **  marry  over  the 
moor,"  and  am  content 

There  is  a  curious  proverb  spoken  of  a  maiden  who,  after  her  mar- 
riage, became  idle  and  not  able,  instead  of  notable,  as  she  was  prior  to 
the  ceremony : 

"  She  has  broken  her  elbow  at  the  Church  door." 
We  come  now  to  another  proverb  : 

**  It  is  time  to  yoke  when  the  cart  comes  to  the  caples." 

*  A  casual  allusion  to  this  proverb  helped  to  lose  a  Cheshire  candidate  his 
scat  at  the  general  election  of  ISftT.  •  * 
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Caple  is  Cheshire  for  a  horse,  from  cheval  and  caballiu.*  This  is  par- 
ticularly applicahle  to  the  present  year  (1856),  as  there  is  an  old  idea  that 
in  leap  year  ladies  have  a  right  to  reverse  the  commoD  plan,  and  propose 
to  the  gentlemen  ;  the  origin  of  which  1  know  not,  but  even  with  this 
advantage,  it  is  three  to  one  against  the  ladies.  In  an  old  book  called 
Love,  Courtship,  and  Matrimonie,  printed  in  1606,  after  alluding  to 
this  leap-year  custom,  it  goes  on  thus  : — "  And  moreover,  no  man  will 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  who  doth  refuse  to  accept  the 
offers  of  a  ladye,  or  who  doth  in  any  wise  treate  her  proposal  with  slight 
or  contumelie."  The  proverb  means,  that  it  is  time  to  many  when 
the  woman  woos  the  man. 

Talking  of  leap-year,  I  was  at  the  last  Census  staying  at  the  house 
of  a  lady,  who  commissioned  me  to  undertake  the  rather  delicate  task  of 
collecting  the  ages  of  her  household.  I  immediately  ordered  a  Census 
parade,  every  one  to  appear  in  full — ^years.  I  got  on  very  well ;  no 
maiden,  of  course,  being  more  than  25.  After  they  had  disappeared, 
one  who  had  purposely  come  late  for  parade,  came  in  and  asked, 
"  Whether,  according  to  the  law, — (which  she  seemed  to  have  studied 
carefully,) — it  was  not  the  age  by  the  last  birth-day  which  was  to  be 
entered  ? — as  she  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  February,  and  though  really 
43  by  her  Uist  birth-day,  she  was  only  40."  I  immediately,  with 
improtnptu  gallantry,  offered  to  put  her  down  as  ten,  since  she  could 
only  have  had  that  number  of  birth-days  ;  but  she  was  satisfied  with 
compounding  for  two  score. 

The  following  proverb, — "  Like  the  Parson  of  Saddlewick  (or 
Saddleworth),  who  could  read  in  no  book  but  his  own,"  though  attri- 
buted to  Cheshire  by  Grose  and  other  authors,  I  entirely  repudiate,  as 
Saddleworth  happens  to  be  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  it  is  only  a  Yorkshire 
trick  fathering  their  ignorance  upon  us. 

"For  my  peck  of  malt  set  the  kiln  on  fire/' 

is  only  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  the  letter  I  and  the  number  1  have 
precedence,  I  am  afraid,  over  all  other  letters  and  figures  in  every 
county  and  every  country. 

"Afraid  of  him  who  died  last  year." 

This,  I  conclude,  alludes  to  the  fear  of  ghosts,  or  (as  the  French  name 
"  Revenauts"    intimates)  things   that  return  :    a  most  common  and 

*  In  the  last  centnry  two  smaller  gateways  adjoined  the  old  Bridge  Gate  at 
Chester :  one  bore  the  name  of  Capel  (or  CefFyl)  Gate,  and  the  other  Ship  or 
TSfteep  Gate. 
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univeiBal  fear  is  this  of  what,  Bacon  says,  cannot  be  entirely  believed, 
nor  utterly  disbelieyed.  Many  a  mind  that  would  not  have  shrunk 
from  the  stem  reality  of  any  tangible  danger,  has  been  upset  for  ever 
by  having  been  subjected  to  the  most  wicked  and  unpardonable  joke  of 
the  simulated  return  of  a  departed  spirit.  Job,  in  speaking  of  the 
leviathan,  says  *'  On  earth  there  was  not  his  like,  who  was  made  with- 
out fear."  This  shews  the  universality  of  fear.  Charles  II.  said  of 
some  one  who  was  mentioned  to  him  as  a  man  who  did  not  know  what 
fear  was,  "  Then  he  has  never  snuffed  the  candle  with  his  fingers." 
I  have  always  thought  the  definition  of  fear  in  *'  The  Wisdom  of 
Solomon"  very  true, — "  For  fear  is  nothing  else  but  a  betraying  of  the 
succours  which  reason  offers." 

Now  I  come  to  the  last  proverb  upon  my  list, — 

"Afraid  of  far  enough/' 

which  I  shall  specially  apply  to  myself ;  though  doubtless  some  of  my 
readers  may  fancy,  and  justly  so,  that  my  fear  of  having  gone  "  far 
enough"  has  come  upon  me  rather  late. 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  is  not  perhaps  one  generally  interesting, 
and  it  may  rather  shew  that  I  am  myself,  as  we  say  in  Cheshire, 
"  Going  down  the  brewe."  I  have  not,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
subjects,  been  able  to  appeal  to  any  sense  but  the  ear :  the  discourse, 
indeed,  is  one  which  would  scarcely  seem  to  allow  of  illustrations, — 
adjuncts  usually  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  which  make  the  ear  forget 
its  fatigue.  I  have  omitted  many  County  Proverbs  that  were  uninter- 
esting, inexplicable,  or  without  any  particular  point,  as  well  as  others, 
of  the  genuine  Palatine  origin  of  which  I  doubted  ;  but  having  intro- 
duced a  list  of  some  80  examples,  enough  to  give  Cheshire  a  right  to 
claim  a  proverbial  philosophy  of  its  own,  I  will  now  conclude  with  a 
French  saying, — **  Quand  on  n*a  pas  ce  qu*on  aime,  il  faut  aimer  ce 
qu*on  a." 

Cheshire  Pboverbs  not  commented  on  in  the  preceding  pages : — 

"  As  fine  as  Dick's  hatband." 

"  As  much  wit  as  three  folks,— two  fools  and  a  madman." 

"As  thnink  as  three  in  a  bed." 

"Catty,  put  down  thy  feet/'  (<u^  expression  used  to  denote  surprise  or 

annoyance  at  an  intermption). 

"  Dont  take  a  servant  off  a  midden." 

"Good  to  fetch  a  sick  man  sorrow,  or  a  dead  man  woe." 

"  Go  fiddle  for  shives 
Amongst  old  wives." 
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"  He's  got  into  Cherry's  boose,"  (i-  e.  good  qaarten  ;  Cherry  is  a  faToorite 

name  for  a  cow). 

"  Go  to  Holt  to  see  Fam  Races." 
"  He  hath  good  blood,  if  he  had  bat  groats  to  him." 

"How  does  he  go  through  dirtP"    (i>e.,  How  would  he  bear  temptation? 
a  Proverb  often  in  Sir  Peter  Warburton's  mouth). 

"  If  Riving  Pike  do  wear  a  hood. 
Be  sore  that  day  will  ne'er  be  good." 

"It  is  aw  along  with  Colly  Weston"— (used  when  anything  goe«  wrong). 

"Lad's  love's  a  bask  of  broom, 
Hot  awhile,  and  soon  done." 

"  Pat  another  man's  child  in  year  bosom,  and  hell  creep  oat 

at  year  elbow." 

"  To  as  mach  purpose  as  to  give  a  goose  hay." 

"  Marry  come  ap,  dirty  COasin,"  -(nsed  to  a  person  who  aftects  nicety). 

"  To  follow  one  like  a  Tantony  pig." 
"  Right  master,  right,  a  noble  a  year  is  a  crown  a  quarter." 
"  Take  a  little  cold  pudding  to  settle  your  love." 
"To-morrow  come  never. 

When  two  Sundays  come  together" — (i-e.  nerer — ^Ad  GrtBcas  Calendas). 
"  Too  too  were  in  two,*' — (extremes  are  dangerous). 

.  "  To  shed  Riners  with  a  whaver." 

"  What  is  got  in  the  County  is  lost  in  the  Hundred." 

"  She  hath  given  Lawton  gate  a  clap." 
"To  catch  a  person  napping,  as  Moss  caught  his  mare." 

"  Ossing  comes  to  bossing." 


The  Editors  take  the  liberty  of  adding  one  Cheshire  proverb  to  the 
number  quoted  by  the  gallant  Major,  which  they  think  may  probably 
have  escaped  his  notice  : — 

"  Mrs.  Milton's  feast— enough  and  no  more," 

This  phrase  is  of  Nantwich  origin,  in  which  town  Elizabeth  Milton, 
widow  of  the  immortal  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  resided  during  the  last 
50  years  of  her  life.  She  was  daughter  of  Handle  Minshull,  of  Wis* 
taston,  near  Nantwich,  and  appears  to  have  lived  a  widowed  life  of 
"genteel  indigence,**  having  literally,  according  to  the  terse  old  proverb, 
— "  enough,  and  no  more." 


(l^^  tlie  ^nm  anh  €mxm  of  Clifster, 
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BY    THOMAS    HUGHES. 


Sf^T  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  embark  on  a  crusade 
against  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  or  to  moralise  on  the  evils 
inseparably  connected  with  the  public  house  system.  Mine 
is  purely  an  antiquarian  theme,  with  which  total  abstinence  on  the 
one  hand,  and  inebriety  on  the  other,  have  in  point  of  fact  very  little 
to  do.  While,  therefore,  directing  attention  to  the  Inns  and  Tav£Bns 
of  our  ancient  city,  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  exclude  from  discussion 
all  topics  upon  which  some  difference  of  opinion  or  personal  prejudice 
may  be  supposed  to  exist 

The  origin  of  public  houses  of  entertainment  is,  like  many  another 
and  perhaps  worthier  matter,  involved  in  obscurity.  Turning  for  a 
brief  moment  to  classical  ground,  we  find  the  invention  of  ale  and  wine 
ascribed  to  Bacchus,  that  thirsty  gentleman  of  the  very  olden  time, 
who,  having  occasion  to  visit  countries  in  which  the  grape  was  unknown, 
with  a  tasteful  genius  peculiarly  his  own,  hit  upon  the  union  of  malt 
and  hops,  producing  thereby  the  beverage  we  call  ale.  Ale  was  known 
as  a  liquor  at  least  400  years  before  the  Christian  era  ;  in  fact,  Herodo- 
tus, who  wrote  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  ascribes  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  brewing  barley-wine  to  Isis,  the  daughter  of  Osiris,  king 
of  Egypt  Tacitus  informs  us,  also,  that  "  the  Romans  and  Germans 
very  early  learned  from  the  Egyptians  the  process  of  preparing  a  drink 
from  com  by  means  of  fermentation."  A  beverage  very  similar  to  our 
heer  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  in  his  famous  Retreat  of  the  10,000 
Greeks,  401  B.C.  Our  Bible,  also,  abounds  with  notices  of  wine  and 
other  strong  drinks,  as  being  in  constant  use  in  the  earliest  times. 
Porter,  or  Stout,  as  at  present  brewed,  was  invented  by  a  London 
brewer,  named  Harwood,  about  1730,  who  called  it  Entire  ;    but  from 
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its  having  become  the  faTOurite  drink  of  the  porters  of  the  metropolis, 
the  name  became  gradually  changed  to  its  present  more  striking  and 
signiRcant  title, — Porter.  It  was  first  retailed  at  a  tavern  called  the 
Blue  Lcut,  in  Curtain  Road,  London.  Stowe  records  that  one  Richard 
Murle,  a  rich  brewer  of  Dunstable,  had  two  horses,  all  trapped  in  gold, 
A.D.  1414;  proving  that  brewing  was  then,  as  now,  a  thriving  and 
money-making  business.  So  much,  then,  for  the  raw  material, — the 
staple  commodities  of  our  taverns, — let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
Taverns  themselves. 

Inns  and  Public  Houses,  differing  but  slightly  from  those  of  the 
present  day,  were  well  known  to  the  ancients.  "  In  the  city  of  Her- 
culaneum,  destroyed  August  24,  A.D.  79,  by  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  there  were  no  less  than  900  Public  Houses.  A  placard  or 
inscription  discovered  on  the  wall  of  a  house  in  that  ruined  city  was  no 
other  than  a  sort  of  bill  for  letting  one  of  its  Public  Houses  on  lease  ; 
from  which  announcement  it  appears  they  had  galleries  at  the  top,  and 
balconies  or  arbours,  as  also  baths  for  the  use  of  the  visitors.  The 
landlord  had  a  particular  dress,  and  the  landlady  wore  a  succinct,  or 
tucked-up  dress,  and  brought  the  wine  in  vases  for  the  visitors  to  taste." 
They  had  common  drinking  vessels  as  with  us,  and  sometimes  the 
flagons  were  chained  to  posts,  just  as  the  knives  and  forks  were  wont 
to  be  in  the  servants*  hall  at  Eaton,  Wynnstay,  and  other  great  houses 
in  this  localitv. 

In  this  country  also  existed  houses  of  entertainment,  under  various 
names,  from  the  earliest  times.  Alehouses  were  mentioned  in  the  kws 
of  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  A.D.  688.  Booths  for  drinking  purposes  are 
recorded  to  have  been  set  up  in  England  as  early  as  A.D.  728,  when 
laws  were  passed  for  their  regulation.  The  Anglo  Saxons  had  their 
eala-hus  (alehouse),  win-hus  (wine-house),  and  cumen-hus  (inn) ;  but  they 
appear  not  to  have  been  houses  of  general  resort  for  travellers  until 
long  after  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Taverns  may  be  traced  under  that 
name  as  far  back  as  the  13th  century.  Spelman  records  that,  **  in  the 
raign  of  king  Edward  III.,  only  three  taverns  were  allowed  in  London, 
viz. :  one  in  Chepe,  one  in  Walbroke,  and  the  other  in  Lombard 
Street."  In  1379  our  Chester  annals  inform  us  that  a  gallon  of  wine 
at  a  city  tavern  cost  6d.  and  a  gallon  of  claret  4d  ,  and  that  the  Mayor's 
feast  of  that  year  cost  altogether  but  II  shillings  and  10  pence! 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  now,  the  right  worshipfuls  of  those  days 
had  little  cause  to  grumble  at  the  expense  of  these  entertainments. 

The  earliest  London  tavern  I  find  named  is  the  Boar's  Head,  in 
Eastcheap,  which  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was  the 
rendezvous  of  Prince  Henry,  then  Earl  of  Chester,  and  his  dissolute 
companions.       Shakspeare  speaks  of  it,  in  his  play  of  "  Henry  the 
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Fourtb,*'  as  the  residence  of  Mr.  Quickly,  aud  the  scene  of  FulsUfT'B 
nproarious  merriment.  A  curious  relic,  perhaps  the  sign-board  of  this 
very  house,  was  found  among  some  ruins  in  Whitechapel  formed  by  the 
great  Fire  of  London,  and  passed  in  1856  under  the  hammer  of  a 
London  auctioneer.  **  It  is  carved  in  boxwood,  and  set  in  a  frame 
formed  of  two  tusks  mounted  in  silver.  On  the  front  we  have  the 
Boars  Head  in  admirable  relief ;  and  on  the  back,  rudely  pricked  in, 
the  following  inscription :  *  Wm.  Broke  :  Landlord  of  the  Boreas 
Hedde,  Estchepe,  A.D.  1566.'  "  We  had  a  Boar's  Head  Tavern  in 
Chester  also  about  this  date.  Of  almost  equal  antiquity  is  the  White 
Hart,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  established  in  1480,  but  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  on  the  same  site  in  1829. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  would  appear  that  the  publicans  of 
Chester  were  compelled  to  provide  for  the  lighting  of  the  streets.  The 
corporation  statute  referring  thereto  was  enacted  in  the  mayoralty  of 
Richard  (or  William)  Goodman,  A.D.  1537,  and  runs  as  follows: — 
"  Ordered,  That  all  Public  Houses  shall  hang  out  their  Lantomes  and 
Candles  from  six  of  the  clocke  in  the 'evening  untill  nine  of  the  clocke 
every  night,  betwixt  the  feast  of  All  Saints  and  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin  Mary."*  Some  thirty  years  earlier,  the  civic  authorities  ordered 
"  that  all  taverns  be  shut  up  at  nine  o'clock,  or  forfeit  six  shillings  and 
eightpence, — a  rule  which  some  people  imagine  might  be  very  profit- 
ably carried  out  even  in  the  present  day. 

In  1540,  certain  abuses  having  crept  into  the  management  of  our 

Chester  taverns,  and  the  morality,  of  the  city  being  much  prejudiced 

thereby,  the  following  order  was  issued  by  the  Corporation  : — 

*'  Whereas  all  the  taverns  and  alehouses  of  this  city  be  used  to  be 
kept  by  young  women,  otherwise  than  is  used  in  any  other  place  of  this 
realm,  whereat  all  strangers  greatly  marvel  and  think  it  inconvenient, 
whereby  great  slander  and  dishonest  report  of  this  city  hath  and  doth 
run  abroad ;  in  avoiding  whereof,  as  also  to  eschew  such  great  occasions 
of  wantonness,  brawls,  frays,  and  other  inconveniences  as  thereby  doth 
and  may  arise  among  youth  and  lightly  disposed  persons,  as  also 
damages  to  their  masters,  owners  of  the  taverns  and  alehouses:  Ordered, 
that  after  the  0th  of  June  next,  there  shall  be  no  tavern  or  alehouse 
kept  in  the  said  city  by  any  woman  between  fourteen  and  forty  years 
of  age,  under  pain  of  forty  pounds  forfeiture  for  him  or  her  that  keepeth 
any  such  servant"! 

Taverns  were  restricted  by  an  Act  of  Edward  VI.,  in  1552,  to  40 
in  London,  8  in  York,  3  in  Westminster,  6  in  Bristol,  4  in  Chester, 
4  each  in  Exeter,  Gloucester,  and  Canterbury,  and  3  each  in  Shrews- 
bury, Salisbury,  Hereford,  Southampton,  Worcester,  Lincoln,  Oxford, 

*  M.S.  Orders  of  Assembly,  preserved  in  the  Record  Room  at  the  Town  Hall, 

Chester. 

t  Hemingway's  History  of  Chester j  Vol.  I.,  p.  147. 


Winchester,  Ipswich,  and  Colchester.  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  &c.  were  then  places  too  insignificant  to  be  specially 
mentioned.  The  number  of  public  houses  in  the  whole  of  England,  in 
1620,  was  about  13,000  ;  while,  in  1850,  the  licensed  victuallers  alone 
(exclusive  of  those  national  abominations — beer-houses)  were  in  England 
59,366  ;  in  Scotland,  15,081  ;  and  in  Ireland,  14.080. 

When  these  houses  were  originally  licensed  is  not  certainly  known.  I 
find  no  notice  of  a  national  licensing  of  them  until  1620,  when  the  power 
of  granting  this  privilege  was  deputed  by  King  James  I.  to  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis  Mitchell,  for  their  own  personal  emolument. 
The  same  king  imposed  a  duty  on  "  all  ale  called  here,"  one  quart  of 
which  was  to  be  sold  for  a  penny.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  right  of  licensing  houses  of  this  description  existed  in  certain  com- 
munities at  a  much  earlier  period.  To  take  a  local  instance  :  Tolcester, 
as  I  find  by  a  grant  to  the  nuns  of  Chester,  temp,  Henry  V.,  was  the 
payment  of  a  cistern  of  beer,  at  the  EarFs  Castle  of  Chester,  for  a 
license  to  brew  and  sell  beer  for  one  whole  year.  The  cistern  contained 
16  lagenas  (or  bottles)  of  new  drink  of  the  authorised  measure.* 

Chester,  as  is  well  known,  possessed,  time  out  of  mind,  a  Guild 
Mercatorial,  divided  into  separate  Companies  of  two  or  three  trades 
each.  Of  these,  the  "  Cohpant  of  Imnkrefebs,  Victuallebs,  and 
Cooks,"  had  existed  by  prescription  from  time  immemorial,  but  was 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  under  the  Mayor  of  Chester,  June  10th, 
1583.  This  Company  possessed  numerous  immunities  and  privileges, 
and,  in  effect,  the  granting  of  licenses  was  one  of  them, — for  certainly 
they  admitted  just  whom  they  would  into  their  corporation,  and  unless 
their  names  were  so  enrolled  into  the  Company,  none  were  permitted, 
under  heavy  penalties,  to  draw  or  sell  liquors  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  city.  The  brethren  at  present  hold  their  meetings  at  the  King^s 
Head,  in  Grosvenor  Street ;  where  they  annually  discuss  a  substantial 
and  epicurean  feast,  in  which  a  haunch  of  venison  from  Eaton  regularly 
plays  its  part.  The  late  Lord  Westminster  was  free  of  the  Company, 
and  for  many  years  officiated,  by  deputy,  as  one  of  its  aldermen. 

I  have  carefully  gone  through  the  books  of  this  Company,  and  find 
the  first  existing  records  of  their  transactions  in  a  wretchedly  dilapidated 
volume,  commencing  with  1583,  William  Styles  (who  procured  them 
their  Charter)  being  at  that  time  Mayor  of  Chester.  It  was  then,  as 
now,  governed  by  two  aldermen  and  as  many  stewards,  and  the  total 
number  of  brethren  enrolled  at  that  period  was  34.  The  record  of 
accounts  appears  to  have  been  annually  kept  with  great  minutenesis ; 
but  the  books  are  altogether  lost  between  the  years  1597  and  1670,  a 

*  M.S.  volnmc  preserved  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  Library,  Chester. 
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period  when  all  our  records,  civil  and  religious,  were,  like  the  kingdom 
itself,  in  a  most  disordered  state.*  A  sample  of  the  entries,  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  them,  are  curious  and  diverting,  may  here  he  fitly 
introduced.  The  first  items  in  the  accounts  for  1583  run  as  follows  : — 
Pajd  for  the  chardges  of  our  Corporacon,  as  well  for  the  seall,  as 
for  the  drawinge  and  engrossinge,  with  the  fee  for  the  same, 

and  our  chardges  on  Midsummer  Eve.... xlyj"-  ij^* 

Payd  for  a  new  henche,  and  for  the  makjing  of  it xiv^* 

Spent  over  the  shote  at  Widow  Alsakers  in  the  presence  of  our 

hrethren ij"*  j^* 

Payd  for  a  key  to  our  Meetinghouse iij^- 

Spent  uppone  the  Stuardes  of  the  Glovers  at  the  taking  of  our 

Meetinghouse ij^- 

(From  this  I  gather  that  they  then  rented  a  room  belonging  to  the 
Glovers  for  the  use  of  their  Company.) 

Payd  the  1st  day  of  April,   1583,  of  the  commandment  of  our 
aldermen,  for  two  quartos  of  clarette  wyne,  and  six  potes  of 

drink  xiv*- 

(There  would  appear  to  have  been  **  April  fools"  even  in  those  days.) 
Now  come  some  memorials  of  a  pageant  on  Midsummer  Eve,  in  which 
the  brethren  took  prominent  part.  The  play  usually  "  set  forth"  by 
the  Innkeepers  and  Cooks  was  the  *'  Harrowing  of  Hell,"  printed  at 
large  in  Halliweirs  Chester  Plays,  Vol.  II. 

Payd  for  4  paire  of  gloves  to  4  boyes  that  did  ryde  afore  our  Com- 
pany, at  ij***  a  piece    viij*^- 

Payd  to  4  footmen,  at  iv*-  a  piece    xvj*- 

Payd  for  a  pair  of  gloves  for  the  woman  that  did  ryde  afore  our 

Company iij<i- 

Given  to  heare  for  heare  payns iv^*- 

Given  to  a  man  to  attend  upon  heare  horse i\^- 

Payd  for  borowynge  a  cussoke  for  the  woman    iv*"- 

Payd  for  potes  for  the  woman xiv<*- 

{She  was  no  teetotaller,  evidently.) 

Spent  in  borowynge  of  a  dymans  (demon's)  cote ij^- 

Payd  for  dresynge  the  pye  and  for  the  horse  head    yjd- 

(This,  I  suppose,  belonged  to  the  cook*s  department.) 

Payd  for  drinking  afore  the  Wache  (Watch),  and  after  uppon  our 

Company vijd. 

Received  of  the  Aftwyffes  in  the  City  at  Midsummer,  towards  our 
Wache    v^*-  iv^- 

*  The  Vintners'  Arms  were  "  a  chevron  between  three  tuns,'"  and  the  crest 
of  the  Company  was  a  pheasant.  Both  these  symbols  occur  in  the  city  records 
AS  tavern  signs. 
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Payd  to  the  Clerk  for  his  years  wages ij«-  vj^- 

(This  was  in  1583.  Our  late  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  J.  Finchett-Maddock, 
was  for  many  years  Clerk  to  this  Company,  at  an  annual  stipend  of 
£S  3s.>— Then  again  in  1580  : 

Payd  for  wyne  to  Mr.  Maior,  when  Mr.  Cotgreave  and  others 

went     xij^- 

In  1587  : 

Payd  for  a  quart  of  wyne  for  Mr.  Recorder,  and  sugar  withal...vij*' 
In  1589,  the  Innkeepers  were  concerned  ill  another  pageant  or  watch, 
as  the  following  items  sufficiently  demonstrate  : — 

Payd  for  gloves  for  the  chylde   iv*** 

Payd  the  man  that  tendyd  the  chylde   yj** 

Payd  to  the  Cryer  at  the  Barres .j**- 

Payd  for  horowynge  the  dyvilles  clothes ij^* 

Payd  for  the  two  men  that  wore  them xij^* 

Payd  while  the  chylde  was  in  dresynge,  in  wyne  &  kakes viij^* 

Payd  for  the  boyes  garters xvij**- 

(The  "  boye's  garters"  must  have  been  rather  extensive  affairs.) 

Payd  the  woman  that  ryd  with  them  to  breake  the  goddertens...viij^- 

Payd  for  2  dozen  of  godderts  * xvj^- 

Payd  for  the  man  that  carrid  the  baskitt  « i\^' 

Payd  for  our  banner  staff  and  rode    vj*- 

Payd  for  the  horse  for  chylde  in  bredde,  &c iv*- 

Payd  for  a  rybbine  for  the  sealle   vj<*- 

(This  seal  is  now  lost ;  but  the  wax  seal  of  Elizabeth,  originally  appen- 
dant to  the  Charter,  still  exists,  carefully  laid  aside  in  a  box ) 
Again  in  1596  : 
Payd  for  a  pottle  of  sack  that  we  gave  to  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  the 

Maior  xx^- 

(This  was  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Knight,  of  Hatherton,  whose  father,  Sir 
Lawrence  Smith,  of  Hough,  was  thrice  Mayor  of  this  city,  and  whose 
great-grandson,  Thomas  Smith,  of  Hatherton,  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1660.J 

In  1671,  I  find  Ss.  6d.  paid  to  *' the  Boe  Bell  ringers,  f  and  the 
like  sum  annually  until  1738,  when  the  entry  runs  thus  : 

Payd  to  John  Davies  for  ringing  the  9  of  the  clock  bell ij"-  vjd- 

(by  which,  and  similar  entries  in  successive  years,  we  perceive  that  the 
Innkeepers*  Company,  even  until  the  present  century,  annually  con- 

*  The  goddert  was  a  species  of  goblet  or  cup  for  drinking  purposes. — Notes 
and  Qvbtriu,  First  Series,  Vol.  11.,  p.  126. 

t  The  Bow  BtU  took  its  name  from  the  bell  of  Bow  Church,  which  formerly 
rang  the  curfew,  and  warned  the  Londoners  to  "  put  out  the  light." 
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tributed  their  quota  towards  the  expense  of  tolling  the  nightly  curfew 
at  the  Cathedral.) 

Again,  in  April,  1685  : 

Pajd  with  several  of  the  Company  waiting  on  the  Maior  to  the 

Roodee,  carrying  the  streamers    * vj*- 

But,  not  to  weary  the  reader  with  these  musty  extracts,  we  will  now 
proceed  together  on  an  imaginary  visitation  of  the  '*  Inns  and  Taverns" 
of  our  venerable  city. 

Taking  the  Cross  as  our  centre,  let  us  wend  our  way  up  Northgate 
street,  first  staying  a  moment  to  reflect,  that  on  the  very  spot  we  are 
now  'Occupying  (the  rooms  of  the  Archaeological  Society,  in  St.  Peter*s 
Church-yard,)  there  stood,  within  the  memory  of  man,  an  ancient  tavern, 
loyally  designated  the  Three  Crowns.  This  sign,  a  |K)pular  one  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  sar- 
castic reply  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  Queen  Caroline,  consort  of  George 
II.  On  being  asked  by  her  Majesty  what  it  would  cost  to  turn  St. 
James*  Park  into  a  private  garden  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  family  ;  the 
candid  minister  significantly  replied, — "  The  price,  your  Majesty,  would 
be  Three  Crowns" — meaning  thereby  those  of  her  husband,  son,  and 
grandson,  all  three  then  living.  The  house  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned had  an  old  and  picturesque  gable  firont,  its  chief  entrance  being 
from  Shoemakers'  Row ;  and  had  evidently  seen  its  best  days  long 
before  it  was  removed  to  make  way  for  the  present  Commercial  Buildings. 
At  its  demolition,  the  sign  and  license  were  removed  to  a  house  in 
Pepper  Alley,  now  known  as  the  Bridoewater  Arms. 

A  litUe  farther  up  the  same  Row,  we  come  to  another  relic  of  "lath 

and  plaster,"  known  by  the  name  of  the  Legs  of  Man.     An  American 

writer,  speaking  of  the  house,  styles  it  the  Arms  of  Man,  which  would 

appear  to  be,  at  first  sight,  an  anatomical  blunder  :  but,  in  the  present 

instance,  we  may,  as  archaeologists,  endorse  his  statement ;  for  the  Legs 

of  Man  are,  in  hersddic  parlance,  the  Arms  of  Man.      The  Stanley 

family  (Earls  of  Derby)  were  for  a  long  period  Lords  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 

and,  as  such,  quartered  with  their  own  proper  arms,  the  ensign  of  Mona, 

*'  three  legs  in  armour,  spurred  and  conjoined  at  the  thighs,"  and  from 

this  circumstance  may  have  sprung  its  conversion  into  a  tavern  sign. 

Two  centuries  previous  to  1740,  there  was  a  tavern  in  Northgate  Street, 

called  the  Eagle  and  Child  ;  and  as  this  emblem,  also,  was  from  time 

inmiemorial,  the  ancient  crest  of  the  Stanleys  of  Lathom,  I  conjecture 

that  that  house  was  the  same  we  now  know  as  tlie  Legs  of  Man,      The 

Eagle  and  Child  was,  at  the  period  I  have  named,  the  court  house  of 

the  Duttons  of  Button  ;  the  family  on  whom  Roger  Lacy,  Constable  of 

Chester  in  the  time  of  Earl  Randle,  conferred  the  jurisdiction  over 
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**  the  Minstrels  of  Chester,"  and  the  last  Minstrel's  Coart  ever  held 
in  Chester  was  that  kept  at  this  house  in  1757.  How  long  the  Legs 
of  Man  has  been  so  designated  I  know  not, — certainly  as  far  back  as 
1789,  when  I  find  it  kept  by  Peter  Carter,  Verger  of  the  Cathedral, 
who  lies  buried  in  the  south  able  of  the  nave  there,  along  with  other 
members  of  his  family.  The  house,  externally  devoid  of  interest,  has 
an  open  gallery  inside,  running  partially  round  the  chief  kitchen,  from 
which  the  mistress  of  the  establishment  in  the  olden  time  could  cast  an 
attentive  eye  o*er  the  doings  below  stairs,  to  the  constant  dread  of  those 
mysterious  '*  cousins"  so  everlastingly  dropping  in  upon  domestic  ser- 
vants. The  Legs  of  Man  appears  at  present  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of 
decline, — in  fact,  I  may  say,  upon  its  last  legs;*  we  will,  therefore, 
leave  it  to  its  fate,  and,  ascending  the  Row,  arrive  in  due  course  at  the 
two  Cross  Keys. 

Cross  Keys  !  Do  not  the  very  words  advise  us  that  we  are 
treading  on  the  skirts  of  our  old  Mother  Church,  and  arrived  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Werburgh  ?  There  is  a  Cross  Keys 
tavern  on  either  side  of  the  street, — the  one  in  the  Row,  and  the 
younger  of  the  two,  being,  curiously  enough,  termed  the  Old  Cross 
Keys.  This  latter  house  was,  within  my  memoiy,  called  the  Cross 
Foxes,  doubtless  in  honour  of  the  Williams- Wynn  family  of  Wynn- 
stay,  who  bore  for  arms  '*  two  foxes  in  saltire  ;"  but  the  landlord  of 
the  former  house,  on  changing  his  quarters  to  the  opposite  side,  deter- 
mined on  carrying  with  him  the  old  sign  also,  and  thus  it  is  we  find 
these  two  mediseval  emblems  existing  in  such  close  proximity.  The 
original  Cross  Keys  stood  exactly  where  the  present  house  does,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  street,  and  was  certainly  a  tavern  of  great  antiquity, 
lying  just  on  the  confines  of  the  Cathedral  property,  and  rented,  I  doubt 
not,  in  its  early  youth,  from  the  Abbey  itself, — hence  its  peculiarly 
monastic  title.  Those  who  have  ever  seen  the  old  house  will  remember 
an  ancient  and  tottering  gallery  which  ran  up  in  front  of  it,  and  which, 
with  the  house  adjoining,  was  the  last  relic  remaining  of  the  higher  half 
of  Brokenshin  Row,  once  running  to  tiie  bottom  of  the  street  from  this 
point,  but  now,  for  more  than  half-way,  entirely  obliterated. 

Leaving  these  two  Cross  Keys  to  work  out  their  own  cross  pur- 
poses, we  will  go  some  twenty  paces  up  Shoemakers*  Row,  and  rest 
awhile  at  the  Woolpack,  a  tavern  immediately  opposite  to  the  New 
Music  Hall.  Thb  house  was  once,  and,  in  the  palmy  days  of  our 
Chester  Theatre,  sacred  to  Thalia  and  the  muse,  and  gloried  in  the 
name  of  the  Shakspeare  Tavern  ;    but  the  dramatic  salt  having  lost 

*  Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  Legs  of  Man  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
tavern ;  the  license  has  been  transferred,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  house 
rebuilt,  and  tamed  into  a  good  modem  shop. 
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its  savour,  the  bard  of  Avon  had  to  hide  his  dimiuished  head  beneath 
the  folds  of  the  Woolpack,  as  indeed  it  remains  to  this  day.  In  this 
immediate  locality  an  inn  or  tavern  existed^  two  hundred  years  ago, 
called  the  Wolf*s  Head  (the  arms  of  Wilbraham  of  Townsend,  and,  as 
tradition  avers,  of  Hugh  Lupus  also),  but  I  have  b^en  unable  to  fix  its 
site,  or  to  obtain  any  particulars  concerning  it,  saving  that,  in  1601, 
the  Company  of  Innkeepers  spent  25s.  6d.  there  on  the  5  th  of  November, 
talking  over,  as  we. may  well  suppose,  the  story  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  the 
Gunpowder  Plot. 

We  are  now  clear  of  Shoemakers*  Row,  and  turning  sharp  round  to 
the  left,  come  to  the  Dublin  Packet  and  the  Boot,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  opening  into  Hamilton  Place.  The  former,  in  reality,  com- 
memorates the  packet-boat  which  used  regularly  to  ply  between  Park- 
gate  and  Dublin,  a  generation  or  two  ago  ;  although  some  local  genius 
has  depicted  on  the  sign  a  steatner  bearing  up  for  the  Custom  House, 
Liverpool !  Steam,  however,  was  nestling  within  the  womb  of  time 
when  this  house  was  christened  the  Dublin  Packet.  Of  the  Boor 
tavern,  I  know  no  details  worth  communicating,  save  that  it  was  always, 
owing  to  its  position,  a  favourite  resort  of  the  stage-coachmen,  whose 
top-&ooto  may  have  given  to  the  house  its  name. 

Here,  then,  we  are  arrived  at  that  well-known,  superior  establish- 
ment, full  of  reminiscences  of  the  old  coaching  days, — the  White  Lion 
Hotel.  When  the  present  noble  house  was  erected  I  have  no  certain 
evidence  :  this  much  I  know,  that  the  White  Ldon  and  King's  Head, 
(for  so  it  was  at  one  time  called)  was  an  inn  of  considerable  standing 
more  than  250  years  ago,  William  Pue  being  recorded  as  *'  mine  host** 
of  the  house  in  1605.  Towards  the  commencement  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  White  Ldon  began  its  career  as  a  coaching  establishment  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  whose  name  and  family  have  ever 
since  been  connected  with  the  house.  William  and  Daniel  Smith,  each 
in  their  turn  landlords  of  the  White  Lion,  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of 
Chester;  the  former  in  1740,  and  the  latter  in  1765.  In  1761,  the 
Courant  heralds  forth  that,  from  the  White  Lion,  the  '*  Chester  Flying 
Machine,  on  steel  springs,  goes  thrice  a  week  to  London  in  2  days, 
canying  4  passengers,*' — a  considerable  feat  in  those  primitive  days  ! 
On  September  22nd,  1761,  says  the  same  local  authority,  being  the 
coronation  of  King  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  the  conduit  at 
the  Cross  ran  with  wine,  bonfires  blazed  in  every  street,  and  the  magis- 
trates, clergy,  gentry,  and  officers  of  the  garrison,  had  a  grand  enter- 
tainment at  the  White  Lion,  at  that  date  accounted  one  of  the  chief 
inns  of  the  city.  From  this  period  to  1840,  the  White  Lion  may  be  said 
to  have  been  in  its  prime, — revelling  in  all  its  glory  as  perhaps  the  first 
coaching  establishment  in  the  county, — the  house  always  full  of  the 
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right  sort  of  visitors, — and  seldom  a  vacant  stall  in  the  immense  stabling 
at  its  rear.  Then  the  happy  joke  went  merrily  round  at  the  door  of 
the  Hotel,  as  some  jovial  whip  stood  playing  with  the  ribbons,  or 
familiarly  patting  the  necks  of  his  noble  team.  If  that  old  mile-stone, 
yet  remaining  in  front  of  the  house,  *  had  but  ears  to  hear,  and  a 
tongue  to  speak,  what  a  feast  of  wit  and  humour  should  we  have  in 
store  !  Times  are  changed  now  ! — every  dog  has  his  day, — and  doubt- 
less every  Ldon  too  ;  at  all  events,  our  White  lAon  is  neither  so  brisk 
nor  so  vigorous  as  he  was  of  yore.  The  present  worthy  boniface  is 
himself  a  retired  whip  ;  and  as  ho  rambles  up  and  down  through  those 
noble  rooms,  once  swarming  with  company,  must  often,  we  fear,  look 
back  gloomily  upon  the  past,  and  inwardly  feel,  like  OtheUo,  that  his 
"  occupation's  gone."  One  anecdote  may  be  referred  to  in  connection 
vnth  this  Hotel,  and  only  one,  for  we  must  hurry  on  with  our  survey. 
There  are  few  who  have  not  heard  of  the  celebrated  pantomimist  and 
clown,  Joe  Grimaldi, — and  a  more  honest  and  worthy  fellow  than 
Joe  never  graced  the  boards  of  Old  Drury.  Well,  it  so  happened  that, 
in  1817,  Joe  was  engaged  to  appear  for  six  nights  at  the  Chester 
Theatre.  He  travelled  post  from  Leicester,  and  stopped  at  the  White 
Lion,  where  he  found  Bologna,  the  celebrated  pantaloon,  who  was  also 
engaged  to  perform  in  the  approaching  pantomime.  While  sojourning 
together  at  this  house,  a  laughable  incident  occurred,  related  at  length 
by  the  inimitable  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  f  and  which  want  of 
space  alone  prevents  our  giving  here. 

And  now,  having  settled  our  account  at  the  White  Ldon,  we  come 
next  door  to  a  whitewashed  tavern,  "full  of  age,"  if  not  also  "  of  honour,'* 
known  in  the  last  century  as  the  Golden  Hart,  but  metamorphosed 
about  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  War  (and  possibly  in  honour  of  that 
hero*s  public  visit  to  Chester  in  1816,)  into  the  Lord  Hiix.  This 
is  a  very  old  house,  and  would  seem  originally  to  have  belonged  to 
some  Roman  Catholic  family  ;  for  in  one  of  the  back  rooms,  according 
to  a  local  antiquary  of  high  authority,  the  figures  of  cherubim  and  other 
ornaments  on  the  ceiling  and  walls,  appear  to  mark  it  as  a  secret  oratory 
or  chapel  during  the  troublous  days  of  persecution  for  conscience  sake. 
This  tavern  affords  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  most  stupid 
corruptions  occasionally  arise.  The  front  requiring  to  be  painted  about 
1810,  the  artist  employed,  all  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
animal  as  the  hart,  actually  depicted  upon  the  shutters  a  huge  buUock*B 
heart,  double  gilt,  as  a  public  intimation  that  the  house  in  question  was 

*  The  mileage  of  the  Cheshire  coach  roads  was  computed  from  the  door  of 
the  White  Lion  Hotel. 

t  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Grimaldi,  by  "Boz,"  edition  of  1846,  p.  121. 
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the  Golden  Hart!      The  name  has  been  again  changed  during  the 
present  year  (1858)  into  the  Great  Britain. 

Somewhere  here  about,  but  the  precise  locality  I  have  not  as  yet 
identified,  there  stood,  in  the  17th  century,  a  tavern  of  note,  called 
the  Pheasant.  It  was  a  house  much  frequented  by  the  travelling 
preachers  of  the  G)mmon wealth,  and  was  kept  by  one  whose  family 
were  all  most  rigid  Nonconformists.  Nathan  Jollie,  for  such  was  the 
landlord's  name,  was  a  son  of  Msjor  James  Jollie,  of  Droylsden  ;  and 
in  his  capacity  as  host  of  the  Phecuanty  issued,  in  1668,  a  copper  token, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  : — **  Nathan  Jollie,  in  Chester,  his  Id. 
in  Northgate  Street,  at  y«  Pheasant,  1668." 

The  very  next  door  brings  us  to  the  Sabaceh's  Heap,  a  tavern  of 
considerable  repute,  acquired,  to  some  extent,  under  the  fostering  influ- 
ence of  Mother  Leet, — as  she  was  wont  to  be  called  by  her  friends  and 
patrons, — a  landlady  highly  respected  in  her  generation,  and  whose 
venerable  bones  have  only  within  the  last  few  years  been  gathered  to 
her  fathers.  The  Saracen's  Head,  which  is  the  Warburton  crest,  is  a 
sign  borrowed  from  the  Crusades,  and  was  a  favourite  one  with  English 
innkeepers  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  We  had  a  Saracens  Head 
in  Chester  in  1571,  in  which  year  John  Uankey,  then  landlord  thereof, 
was  Mayor  of  the  city,  having  served  the  office  of  Sherifif  some  15 
years  before.  But  though  I  find  the  house  frequently  mentioned  for 
nearly  a  century  afterwards,  it  had  probably  no  identity  with  the  pre- 
sent tavern.  What  we  now  know  as  the  Saracens  Head  was,  I  believe, 
for  at  least  half  a  century  prior  to  1810,  called  the  George  Inn.  I 
must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  on  the  revival  of  the  October  Races  at 
Chester,  the  gentlemen  frequenting  this  tavern  subscribed  among  them- 
selves a  handsome  sum,  which  was  continued  for  several  years,  and  set 
apart  for  a  special  prize  called  the  Saracen's  Head  Handicap,  now,  I 
understand,  merged  in  the  Innkeepers'  Plate.  In  the  cellar  of  this 
house,  in  1851,  that  curious  Greek  Altar  was  found,  wliich  afterwards 
formed  the  subject  of  a  Paper  before  this  Society,  to  be  found  at  pp. 
359 — 364  of  the  first  Volume  of  the  Chester  ArchsBological  Journal. 
The  altar  itself  is  in  the  Society's  Museum. 

Two  doors  higher  up  the  street,  we  reach  the  den  of  the  Black 
Lion,  who  frowns  with  an  air  of  supreme  indifierence  on  his  next  door 
neighbour,  the  Black  Swan.  Of  his  sable  majesty  of  the  forest  we 
have  nothing  to  communicate,  save  that  he  presided  over  the  destinies 
of  this  tavern  at  least  as  early  as  1784.  The  Black  Swan  is  a  market 
inn  of  considerable  antiquity,  being  described  as  an  old  one  in  1750. 
Ten  years  afterwards,  viz.  on  the  10th  of  May,  1760,  an  extraordinary 
outrage  was  committed  in  this  house,  by  a  couple  of  troopers  belonging 
to  General  Honeywood's  Regiment  of  Horse,  then  quartered  in  this 
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city.  It  was  early  moniiug,  some  hours  before  daybreak,  and  as  one 
William  Nevitt,  of  Hawarden,  was  coming  out  of  a  parlour  of  the  Black 
Swan,  one  of  these  miscreants  drew  his  broadsword,  and,  without  any 
provocation,  pursued  Nevitt  along  the  entry  to  the  street  door,  where 
he  severely  wounded  him  about  the  head  and  body  ;  and,  after  cutting 
off  a  portion  of  the  scalp  and  ear  of  his  victim,  delivered  his  sword  to 
his  companion,  who  made  a  forcible  stroke  at  the  head  of  poor  Nevitt, 
the  latter*s  arm  getting  broken  in  warding  off  the  blow.  The  heroes, 
believing  they  had  totally  demolished  an  unarmed  man,  left  him  to  his 
fate,  and,  going  up  stairs,  the  same  morning  made  their  escape.  Strange 
to  say,  notwithstanding  a  reward  was  offered  both  by  the  War  Office 
and  the  city,  and  thanks,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  splendid  police 
system  of  those  days,  the  retreat  of  these  scoundrels  was  never  dis- 
covered, and  so  the  ends  of  justice  were  unhappily  frustrated.  In 
1772,  John  Salladine,  landlord  of  the  Black  Swan,  was  tried  at  our 
City  Sessions,  and  convicted  of  forgery.  Apropos  of  the  Swan, — among 
a  collection  of  Cheshire  Tokens,  in  my  possession,  is  one  bearing  the 
following  inscription,  extending  over  both  sides  : — '*  John  Hough,  at 
the  Swan  in  Chester,  his  halfpeny,  1666  ;"  but  I  incline  to  the  belief 
that  this  has  reference  not  to  the  house  now  under  review,  but  to  the 
White  Swan,  in  Foregate  Street,  of  which  we  may  have  to  speak  in  a 
future  portion  of  this  Paper. 

Taverns  are  in  this  locality  as  plentiful  as  blackberries.  One  door 
higher  up  than  the  Swan,  and  so  next  house  but  one  to  the  Black  Lion, 
we  arrive  at  the  Fleece  Inn,  formerly  the  Stag's  Head,  with  its  over- 
hanging emblem  of  Jason, — a  lamb  decked  with  a  golden  fleece, — a 
strange  exemplification  of  that  Utopian  doctrine,  that  in  the  latter  days 
the  Lion  shall  be  found  sitting  down  with  the  Lamb,  and  united,  as 
here,  in  one  common  cause  The  Fleece,  which  is  a  capital  and  lately 
rebuilt  inn,  is  one  of  the  16  houses  in  Chester,  the  tenants  of  which 
were  bound  in  olden  time  to  watch  the  city  three  nights  in  the  year, 
and  also  to  watch  and  briug  up  condemned  criminals  as  far  as  the 
gallows,  in  their  safe  custody  and  charge  ;  for  which  service  they  were, 
like  the  residents  in  the  Cathedral  precincts,  besides  other  privileges, 
exempt  from  the  duty  of  serving  upon  juries. 

This  house  stands  immediately  opposite  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Exchange  ;  at  the  eastern  corner  of  which  is  a  room  now  occupied 
as  the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  John  Walker,  but  which,  with  the 
cellars  beneath,  was  40  years  ago  a  tavern,  bearing  the  euphonious  title 
of  the  Exchange  Coffee  House.  Readers  of  this  Paper  need  scarcely 
to  be  told  that  party  sjtirit  once  ran  fearfully  high  in  this  pure  old  city. 
Well,  in  one  of  these  periodical  struggles,  not  for  a  seat  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  but  for  Mayor  and  Sheriff,  in  173^^  the  contest  ended,  as 
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a  matter  of  course,  in  favour  of  tbe  Corporation  candidates ;  but  no 
sooner  were  tbe  books  closed,  and  tbe  Mayor  and  bis  attendants  retired 
from  the  bustings,  tban  tbey  found  tbemselves  surrounded  by  tbeir 
defeated  and  enraged  opponents,  and  were  obliged  bastily  to  retreat 
into  the  Exchange  Coffee  House.  Here,  however,  tbey  vrere  not  safe, 
for  the  mob  broke  in,  seized  tbe  sword  and  mace,  and,  chairing  their 
favourite  candidate,  bore  the  official  emblems  before  him  to  his  residence 
in  triumph !  This  tavern  was  graced,  in  1741,  with  the  sublime 
presence  of  the  immortal  Handel,  who  happened  to  be  passing  through 
Chester  on  his  way  to  Ireland.  Dr.  Charles  Bumey,  then  a  lad  in 
the  King's  School,  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Musical  Performances  in 
Commemoration  of  Handel,"  4to.  1785,  relates  how  with  boyish  devo- 
tion and  pride,  he  stood  at  tbe  door  of  the  Exchange  Coffee  Houses  and 
watched  the  movements  of  the  mighty  composer,  enjoying  his  coffee 
and  yet  more  soothing  and  £Eivourite  weed. 

Nearly  opposite  to  this  spot,  at  the  entrance  to  St.  Werburgh  Street, 
is  a  wine  vaults  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  was  a 
tavern,  known  to  the  slaves  of  King  Alcohol  as  the  Citt  Arms.  Prout 
has  preserved  to  us  a  small  portion  of  this  house,  in  bis  spirited  sketch 
of  the  "  West  Entrance  to  the  Cathedral." 

Returning  to  the  Fleece,  we  are  again  reminded  of  days  gone  by,  as 
we  arrive  next  door  at  the  Eastham  Packet  House,  a  tavern  so  named 
after  those  primitive  steamers,  or  still  earlier  sailing  vessels,  which 
**  dragged  their  weary  length  along"  from  Eastham  to  Liverpool,  when 
the  "  four-horse  coach"  held  exclusive  sway  betwixt  the  Mersey  and 
the  Dee. 

Advancing  a  few  steps,  we  may  turn  down  Princess  Street,  better 
known  to  archaeologists  as  the  Parson's  Lane, — one  of  the  oldest  streets 
of  the  city,  and  mentioned  by  its  latter  name  in  some  of  our  most 
ancient  records.  The  first  tavern  we  come  to  is  upon  the  right  hand, 
and  was  until  recently  known  as  the  Three  Tuns,  being  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Vintners*  Company.  This  is  an  ancient  house,  and 
traceable  under  that  name  to  the  17th  century :  Sarah  Bennett  was 
hostess  in  1668,  and  a  copper  token  exists,  issued  by  her  while  resident 
here.  Tbe  present  holder  however,  having  regard,  one  might  suppose, 
to  the  swinish  character  of  bis  guests,  mercilessly  "  staved  in "  tbe 
Three  Tuns,  and  put  up  in  their  stead  the  whimsical  sign  of  tbe 
Pig  and  Whistle.*      The  Pig,  as  a  tavern  sign,  is  as  old  as  Rome 


"*  In  a  letter,  received  on  the  day  this  Paper  was  read  before  the  Society, 
from  the  American  author  already  alluded  to,  we  find  that  the  '*  Pig  and  Whistle** 
is  a  favourite  sign  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  it  occurs  no  less 
than  fonr  times  on  the  market  square  of  New  Orleans  ! 
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itself ;  and  iu  the  days  of  the  Empire,  the  emblem  of  the  Pig  outside 
of  a  house  in  the  **  seven-hilled  city"  denoted  that  human  hogs  might 
be  accommodated  within.  The  same  sign  was  also  common  at  Pompeii. 
The  Pig  and  Whistle,  though,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  ludicrous 
corruption  of  the  Peg  and  Wassail  Bowl,  and  owes  its  origin  to  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers.  In  those  days,  drunkards  and  gluttons 
appear  to  have  been  quite  as  numerous  and  intractable  as  now ;  and  as 
it  was  then  the  custom  for  all  present  at  a  carousal  to  drink  from  one 
vessel,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  against  the  inordinate  zeal  of 
these  confirmed  topers.  For  this  purpose,  pegs  were  inserted  at  proper 
intervals  in  the  cup  or  bowl,  beyond  which  "  the  man  in  possession" 
was  forbidden  to  go,  and  the  last  comer  had  thus  some  reason  to  anti- 
cipate his  fiedr  share  of  the  spoil. 

Midway  in  the  street,  and  opposite  one  to  the  other,  are  the  Gbown 
AND  Anchor  and  the  Coach  makers*  Arms,  the  latter  established  by  a 
member  of  that  craft,  but,  like  its  neighbour  over  the  way,  (and  the 
Oddfellows*  Arms,  formerly  the  Rising  Sun,  a  little  lower  down  the 
street)  neither  requiring  nor  deserving  further  notice  at  our  hands. 

Returning  to  the  head  of  Parson*s  Lane,  we  find  at  its  northern 
comer  an  inn,  once  of  considerable  repute,  and  even  yet  not  without 
some  slight  pretence  to  respectability,  denominated  in  the  last  century 
by  its  present  title — the  Coach  and  Horses  Inn.  Changed  are  the 
days  since  that  house  was  established, — the  lively  stagecoach,  then  in 
its  infancy,  has  since  attained  a  somewhat  premature  old  age,  and  been 
consigned  to  "  the  grave  of  all  the  Capulets.**  In  17^1,  Robert 
Crompton,  Esq.,  of  the  Bache,  appears  in  the  Corporation  books  as 
the  proprietor  of  the  "  Coach  and  Horses,*'  at  that  time  one  of  the 
chief  inns  of  the  city.  At  least  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  a  large 
coaching  establishment  connected  with  the  house,  then  tenanted  by 
Charles  Rackett,  a  relative  of  Alexander  Pope,  the  poet.  At  that  time, 
too,  the  principal  Cestrian  Lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Freemasons 
was  held  at  this  inn ;  and  here  the  brethren  of  that  august  Order, 
headed  by  Alderman  John  Page,  Grand  Master  of  the  district,  sat  down 
to  a  banquet  on  the  1 1th  of  August,  1768,  after  having  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  our  present  Eastgate.  In  February,  1773,  Mr.  Astley, 
of  the  Amphitheatre,  London,  accompanied  by  his  son,  then  five  years 
old,  and  a  portion  of  his  company  of  equestrians,  performed  for  three 
days  in  a  large  croft  behind  and  attached  to  the  Coach  and  Horses  Inn. 
Bidding  adieu  to  the  Coach  and  Horses,  with  its  open  porch  in 
front,  a  few.  steps  will  bring  us  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  a  tavern 
so  called  in  1789,  but  known  long  previous  to  that  date  as  the  Chequers; 
a  little  beyond  which,  at  the  comer  of  Hunter's  Walk,  is  the  Liverpool 
and  Shropshire  House,  once  the  Mitre  Tavern,  alias  the  Crown  and 
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Mitre.  Ou  the  right  hand  of  Northgate  Street,  almost  opposite  to  the 
]atter  house,  is  the  BtdVs  Head,  so  named,  perhaps,  from  die  butchers' 
shambles  immediately  in  front.  Farther  northward,  on  the  same  side, 
and  midway  between  the  higher  and  lower  gates  of  the  Abbey,  is  the 
Whit£  Habt  taTem,  a  somewhat  modem  creation,  having  been  estab- 
lished within  the  last  half  century,  in  the  house  previously  occupied  as 
an  "  Office  of  Reference,"  bearing  the  same  name. 

Again  ascending  the  street,  we  come  in  due  course  to  the  Pied 
Bull  Inn,  a  venerable  hostelry  at  the  head  of  King  Street,  serenely 
triumphing  o*er  the  dust  of  centuries,  and  still  one  of  the  m<)st  respect- 
able inns  of  the  city.  With  perhaps  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  Pied 
Bull  is  the  only  house  in  Chester  which  can  be  clearly  traced  back,  in 
its  own  person,  to  the  16th  century.  We  find  (by  a  deed  bearing  date 
1538,  and  given  at  length  in  the  first  Volume  of  our  Society's  Journal,^) 
the  spot  this  house  occupies,  and  possibly  t^ie  very  house  itself,  desig- 
nated as  the  '*  Bull  tenement,"  the  house  being  then  ''  newly  edified/* 
and  the  property  of  Mr.  Becorder  Sueyd.  *  In  1571,  as  appears  by  the 
records  of  the  Innkeepers'  Company,  the  Bull  Inn  was  kept  by  Mr. 
Grimsditch,  a  member  of  the  old  Cheshire  family  of  that  name.  Early 
in  the  last  century  this  house  had  an  extensive  coaching  establishment ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  John  Paul,  the  then  landlord, 
(afterwards  of  the  White  Lion,)  was  the  first  to  set  up  a  four-horse 
coach  between  Chester  and  Liverpool  in  1784.  Five  years  afterwards, 
on  the  13th  of  January,  1780,  the  stables  of  this  Inn  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  intoxication  of  the  ostler,  who  perished 
in  the  flames.  A  Freemasons'  Lodge  (Independence)  existed  here 
many  years  ago;  which,  after  remaining  long  in  abeyance,  has  now 
lately  been  revived  under  promising  auspices. 

King  Street  being  happily  destitute  of  taverns,  we  pass  to  its 
northern  comer,  and  are  there  introduced  to  the  Red  Lion,  a  tavern 
believed  to  be  at  least  250  years  old.  A  laughable  anecdote  is  related 
of  this  house,  at  page  372  of  Hemingway's  History  of  Chester,  Vol.  II. 
which  we  will  not  stay  to  quote  here ;  but  hurrying  on  past  the  Blue 
Bell,  a  tavern  kept  40  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Thomas,  the  late  venerable 
hostess  of  the  Pied  BuU,  we  emerge  from  the  motley  group  of  piazzas 
of  which  these  houses  form  a  part,  close  to  the  brewery  and  residence 
of  Mr  Peter  Ea^on,  Mayor  of  Chester  in  1856-7. 

The  house  just  referred  to  (Mr.  Eaton's)  was,  within  the  last  80 
years,  and  for  many  years  previously,  the  chief  inn  of  the  city,  and  the 
favourite  resting-place  of  the  several  Lords-Lieutenants  of  Ireland,  ou 
their  passage  to  and  from  the  sister  kingdom.     The  Golden  Falcon, 

*  Chester  Archaeological  Society's  Journal,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  146-7. 
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for  such  was  the  name  of  this  house,  was  tenanted  for  two  or  three 
generations  by  the  family  of  Kenna — Mrs.  Katherine  Kenna,  who  died 
here  in  April,  1770,  being  the  last  representative  of  her  race.  It  was 
daring  the  reign  of  the  Kennas  that  two  circumstances  occurred,  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  pages  of  Hemingway's  History  of 
Chester* : — 

"  In  the  year  1711,  in  the  mayoralty  of  John  Minshull,  bookseller, 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  his  journey 
to  Parkgate,  stopped  at  Kenna's,  till  the  wind  served  for  him  to  proceed 
on  his  jou)mey.  On  the  morning  when  he  and  his  suite  were  setting 
off,  one  of  the  waiters  ran  after  a  servant  of  his  Excellency  to  demand 
payment  for  some  articles  which  he  had  omitted  to  discharge.  The 
servant  refused  to' pay,  and  the  waiter,  holding  bis  horse's  bridle, 
insisted  on  being  paid  before  he  would  quit  his  hold  ;  upon  which  the 
servant  drew  a  pistol  fromjiis  holsters,  and  shot  the  waiter  dead  upon 
the  spot.  Upon  the  man  being  imprisoned,  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
directed  that  if  he  should  be  convicted,  an  express  should  immediately 
be  sent  to  him,  that  he  might  apply  to  the  king  for  his  pardon.  The 
prisoner  was  tried  and  found  guilty  ;  and  the  Mayor  being  informed  of 
the  directions  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  replied,  *  I  will  take  care  to 
save  his  Majesty  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  any  further  trouble  in  this 
matter ;'  and  ordered  the  man  to  be  executed  the  next  day  after  his 
conviction." 

**  The  other  recital  is  not  less  curious  than  the  above.  Mr.  Samuel 
Jarvis  was  a  ribbon  weaver,  kept  a  small  shop  under  Shoemakers'  Bow, 
opposite  the  Theatre,  and  lived  in  a  little  house  adjoining  the  Falcon 
Inn.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  this  individual  suddenly  emerged 
from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  respectability  and  affluence,  without  the 
appearance  of  any  intermediate  change  of  circumstances.  It  is  said 
that  an  opulent  banking-house  in  London  had  been  robbed  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  by  one  of  the  clerks,  who,  absconding  with  the  property, 
came  down  to  Chester,  and  took  up  his  domicile  at  the  Falcon.  He 
was  pursued,  and  at  a  late  hour  one  night,  whilst  he  was  in  bed,  he 
heard  his  pursuers  below  stairs  ;  upon  which  he  rose  up,  threw  the  bags 
containing  his  treasure  through  the  chamber  window,  which  looked  into 
a  small  area  belonging  to  Mr.  Jarvis's  house,  and  went  to  bed  again. 
He  was  secured  and  conveyed  to  London,  but  none  of  the  property 
having  been  found  upon  him,  he  escaped  conviction  ;  but  subsequently, 
for  another  offence,  he  was  found  guilty  and  executed..  It  is  added, 
that  Mr.  Jar\ds  found  the  bags  in  the  morning  in  the  area, — ^a  circum- 
Btatice  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  he  immediately  after  commenced 

•  Hemingway's  History  of  Chester,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  19-20, 
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as  a  silk  mercer  in  a  very  extensive  line.  He  also  purchased  a  large 
estate  at  Mollington,  near  Chester,  where  he  built  a  handsome  house, 
lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Roberts.  He  dying  without  issue,  his  property 
came  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Dob,  a  gardener  at  Greg*s  Pit,  near 
the  Bowling  Green,  whose  descendants  in  the  second  generation  had 
squandered  the  property,  and  left  no  male  issue.  Mr.  Jarvis  served 
the  office  of  Mayor  of  Chester  in  1742-3  ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  pricked  down  for  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  the  ensuing  year.  He 
was  buried  near  the  baptismal  font  in  St.  Oswald's  Church.** 

At  the  Falcon  hotel  Handel  lodged  while  staying  in  Chester  for 
three  or  four  days  in  1741,  as  recorded  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this 
Paper.  Here,  too,  in  1769,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land is  recorded  to  have  put  up,  when  he  came  to  Chester,  to  pursue 
his  celebrated  intrigue  with  Lady  Henrietta  Grosvenor.  On  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Eenna,  the  hotel  was  newly  fitted  up  by  Mr.  George  Smith, 
owner  at  that  period  of  both  the  White  Lion  and  Golden  Falcon,  the 
initials  of  whose  name,  with  the  date  1703,  and  the  effigies  of  the 
Falcon,*  yet  remain  upon  the  water-spouts  at  the  back  of  the  premises. 
In  this  house,  on  January  11,  1772,  was  held  a  Chapter  of  the  now 
unknown  "  Most  Ancient  and  Honoiurable  Order  of  Hiccabites."  It 
appears  by  the  advertisement  summoning  the  Chapter,  in  the  Chester 
Courant  of  that  day,  that,  unlike  most  other  secret  Orders,  sisters  as 
well  as  brothers  were  admitted  into  the  fraternity.  Under  the  new 
regime,  however,  it  ceased  to  maintain  its  previous  high  character,  and 
after  doing  duty  for  a  time  as  a  Vinegar  Manufactory,  became  eventually 
metamorphosed  into  what  we  now  know  as  Eaton's  Brewery.  Several 
Roman  remains  of  interest  have  of  late  years  been  discovered  in  the 
rear  of  these  premises. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  Golden  Falcon,  now  only  to  be  ranked 
'*  among  the  things  that  were."  A  step  or  two  northward  brings  us  to 
the  NoRTHOATE  Tavern,  occupying,  indeed,  a  portion  of  the  house  just 
treated  of ;  next  door  to  which  is  the  Liverpool  Arms,  once  the  Dog 
and  Partridge,  previously  the  Bull  and  Dog,  but,  in  1789,  glorying  in 
the  name  of  the  Loggerheads  Tavern,  A  large  signboard  then  crowned 
the  door  of  this  house,  on  which  was  depicted  two  stupid  looking  clowns, 
with,  underneath,  the  motto  '*We  three  loggerheads  be," — the  spectator 
of  course  making  one  of  the  three  !  A  similar  sign  exists  at  Llanferres, 
in  Denbighshire,  and  also  at  Tonbridge,  in  Kent ;    the  former  having 


"•  The  Golden  Falcon,  or,  to  speak  hcraldically,  the  **  falcon  belled  or,"  was 
one  of  the  supporters  in  the  arms  of  the  Savages  of  Rocksavage,  and  the  hotel 
in  question  may  not  improbably  have  originally  belonged  to  that  honourable 
familv. 
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been  pointed  by  the  celebrated  landscape  artist,  Richard  Wilson,  4--  who 
lies  buried  at  Mold. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  the  Grosvenob  Arms,  occa- 
sionally described  as  the  Wheat  Sheaf,  the  "  garb  or"  being  the  arms  of 
that  family  ;  a  house  rebuilt  not  many  years  ago,  on  the  site  of  what 
was  in  the  last  century  a  curious  timber  structure,  known  as  the  Heti 
and  Chickens,  The  taverns  in  this  neighbourhood  reaped  golden  har- 
vests when,  in  the  days  of  the  old  Northgate  Prison,  unfortunate  male- 
factors suffered,  close  to  this  spot,  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  at  the 
hands  of  the  public  hangman. 

Passing  through  the  Northgate  into  the  ancient  manor  of  St. 
Thomas,  we  find  opposite  to  us,  on  our  left  hand,  the  Bbown  Cow, 
basking  in  the  sun  at  the  head  of  Canal  Street.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
street  was  also,  until  very  recently,  another  tavern,  established  shortly 
after  the  cutting  of  the  Canal  in  1776,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Canal  Packet  House.  An  engraving  of  this  house,  as  it  appeared  in 
1816,  when  it  was  in  its  prime,  (the  landlord  being  compelled  to  take  a 
second  establishment,  the  "Coach  and  Horses,"  in- Northgate  Street, 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  customers,)  forms  the  heading  of  an 
advertisement  in  the  Chester  Courant  of  that  year.j  In  those  days, 
railways  were  not ;  and  the  EUesmere  packet  and  the  associated  Canals 
were  both  alike  prosperous  undertakings  :  but  the  latter  splendid 
monuments  of  Brindley's  and  Telford's  genius  having  long  been  in 
their  decadence,  the  tavern  they  here  gave  birth  to  has  vanished  from 
the  scene,  and  now  forms  portion  of  the  offices  of  the  Shropshire 
Union  Railway  Company.  The  license  of  the  house  was,  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  transferred  by  the  then  landlord  to  the  City  Anns 
tavern,  at  Saltney. 

Opposite  the  head  of  Canal  Street  we  find  George  Street,  leading 
towards  Gorse  Stacks,  in  which  are  two  taverns, — ^the  Qiteen^s  Arms,  at 
the  comer  of  Oulton  Place,  and  the  Victory,  a  short  distance  beyond, 
at  the  comer  of  William  Street.  These,  with  the  Durham  Ox,  a 
respectable  house  at  the  angle  of  Wellington  Street,  are  the  only 
tavems  in  this  neighbourhood  or  Newtown  which  seem  to  deserve 
mention  here. 

Retuming  hence  to  Northgate  Street,  we  find  upon  our  right  hand, 
a  few  steps  onwards,  a  respectable  farmers'  inn,  bearing  the  mysterious 

*  Wilson  is  said  to  have  been  a  far  too  frequent  visitor  at  this  tavern,  which 
is  in  close  proximity  to  the  late  painter*s  residence,  Colomendy  Hall. 

t  From  the  woo<lcnt  above  referred  to,  the  accompanying  engraving  has 
been  made,  and  will  afford  in  times  to  come  an  apt  illustration  of  a  traffic  now 
well  nigh  extinct. 
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sign  of  the  Bull  and  Stibbup.  To  discover  the  origin  of  this  sign, 
which  has  belonged  to  the  house  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  has,  I 
confess,  almost  baffled  my  efforts.  The  Pig  and  Whistle,  the  Goat 
and  CompoMes,  the  Goose  and  Gridiron,  and  other  equally  as  absurd 
signs  are  capable  of  explanation ;  but  there  is  something  about  the 
union  of  the  Bull  and  Stirrup  more  deeply  enigmatical  than  either  of 
these.  Were  I  to  hazard  a  solution  of  my  own,  it  would  be  that  the 
sign  was  originally  the  Bell  and  Stirrup,  the  bell  being  an  ornament 
frequently  found  upon  equestrian  trappings  of  the  middle  ages.  Con- 
firmatory in  some  measure  of  this,  I  find  the  Bell  Yard,  in  this  imme- 
diate vicinity,  mentioned  in  a  document  referring  to  the  debtors  of 
Chester.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  boundaries  of  the  liberties 
within  which  all  debtors  might  go  free,  were  as  follow : — "  Along  the 
Walls  from  the  Northgate,  on  the  west  side,  to  the  Water  Tower ;  on 
the  east  side  to  Newton  or  Phoenix  Tower;  and  towards  the  Corn 
Market  as  far  as  the  New  houses  of  St.  Anne,  which  had  been  there 
lately  built  in  the  Bell  Yard."  The  Rev.  John  Watson,  our  Society *s 
Ecclesiastical  Secretary,  has  since  offered  what  certainly  seems  to  be  a 
more  plausible  suggestion, — the  Bowl  and  Stirrup.  The  stirrup-bowl,  or 
cup,  is  sUll  known  amongst  farmers  as  the  parting  glass  taken  on  horse- 
back before  leaving  their  inn.  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  useful  Dictionary 
of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  helps  us  to  the  following  apt  quota- 
tion from  the  "  Praise  of  Yorkshire  Ale,*'  published  in  1697,  p.  27  : — 

"  Boy,  lead  our  hones  out  when  we  get  up. 
We'll  have  with  you  a  merry  stirrup-eupp" 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  no  tavern  beyond  the  Northgate 
can  possibly  be  of  earlier  date  than  1643  ;  for  in  that  year  all  the 
houses  in  this  locality  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  lest,  in  the  siege 
that  was  then  imminent,  they  should  serve  as  covers  to  the  advance  of 
the  enemy. 

Again  proceeding  on  our  course,  we  meet  with  nothing  apposite  to 
our  subject  until  we  come,  on  the  left  hand,  to  the  Dublin  Castle,  a 
respectable  tavern,  even  in  our  own  day,  but  one  which,  a  century  ago, 
enjoyed  a  far  higher  status  than  it  now  pretends  to.  Then,  as  now, 
the  "  first  and  last"  tavern  on  the  once  great  highway  between  Chester 
and  Dublin,  it  owed  its  name  to  the  seat  of  vice-royalty  in  the  sister 
land  ;  while  at  its  portal  many  a  traveller  stopped  to  have  "  another 
cup, — ^and  then,"  warm  inside  as  well  as  out,  set  forth  to  brave  the 
elements  on  his  cheerless  journey  between  Chester  and  Parkgate. 
Those  days,  also,  are  past, — the  "  road"  has  here,  as  elsewhere,  given 
way  to  the  "  rail,"  and  the  current  of  life  which  once  flowed  so  glibly 
in  this  direction  is,  like  the  current  of  our  old  River  Dec,  well  nigh 
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extinguished  !     Parkgate  ceased  to  be  a  port  of  embarkation  for  Erelaud 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Crossing  the  street  at  the  point  where  the  May-pole,  one  of  the  last 
remaining  tokens  of  old  England's  merriest  and  happiest  days,  till 
recently  stood,^«  few  steps  along  the  Liverpool  Road  will  bring  us  to 
the  Geoboe  and  Dragon.  This  tavern  stands  on  ground  once  conse- 
crated to  God  and  St.  Thomas  (A'Becket),  and  almost  on  the  site 
originally  occupied  by  the  Chapel  of  that  saint,  to  which  the  numerous 
tenants  of  the  Abbey  owed  suit  and  service.  The  George  and  Dragon 
is  the  most  popular  public-house  sign  in  England  :  Cary  mentions 
104  posting-houses  bearing  that  emblem  ;  and  in  Chester  alone  there 
were  in  the  last  century  three  taverns,  all  dedicated  to  our  patron 
saint, — he  of  whom  Shakespeare  writes  : — 

"  St.  George,  who  swinged  the  dragon,  and  e'er  since 
Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess'  door." 

Having  thus  reached  the  extremity  of  the  city  northward,  we  will 
now  retrace  our  steps,  and  resume,  it  may  be,  upon  some  future  occa- 
sion, our  antiquarian  visits  to  the  remainder  of  the  **  Inns  and  Tavebns 
OF  Chester." 


FBOM   JANUARY  1,   18M.  TO  JULY  U  1^7- 


1856. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  since  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Massie,  its  Clerical  Secretary,  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
March  27,  1856,  at  the  City  Library. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  Watsox,  Major  Egerton  Leigh,  of 
the  First  Boyal  Cheshire  Militia,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

After  some  feeling  remarks  on  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Society  in 

the  death  of  Mr.  Massie,  the  gallant  Chairman  introduced  to  the 

meeting  the  Rev.  Robert  Temple,  who  had  been  charged  by  the 

Council  with  a  special  resolution  on  that  melancholy  subject.      The 

resolution  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

**  The  Members  of  the  Council,  in  discharging  the  melancholy  duty 
of  recording  the  death  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Secretaiy,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Massie,  take  occasion  to  express  their  sincere  sorrow  on  tBe  mournful 
event,  which  has  deprived  them  of  the  important  services  of  a  friend 
who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  the  Society  and  promoting 
its  interests,  by  his  extensive  knowledge  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
subjects,  and  the  remarkably  intelligent  and  pleasing  manner  in  which 
he  communicated  the  results  of  his  researches.  The 'Council  feel 
assured  that  all  the  Members  of  the  Society  will  deeply  sympathise* 
with  this  testimony  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Massie, 
who  was  endeared  to  all  with  whom  he  was  associated  ;  and  the  loss  of 
whose  zeal  and  talent  in  the  pursuits  of  archteology  must  be  generally 
admitted." 

With  an  earnestness  worthy  of  the  occasion,  Mr.  Temple  descanted 
upon  the  many  admirable  traits  in  the  character  of  their  departed  friend, 
on  his  urbanity  and  courtesy,  his  devotion  to  his  flock,  his  amiable  sim- 
plicity, his  care  for  the  poor,  his  abnegation  of  self,  his  intelligent  zeal, 
his  extraordinary  mental  and  physical  exertions,  and  last,  not  least,  his 
services  to  this  Society, — ^and  then,  with  the  general  sympathy  and 
approbation  of  the  meeting,  formally  proposed  that  the  resolution  be 
adopted. 

The  Rev.  J.  Watson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  put  from  the 
chair,  and  carried  unanimously.     The  Chairman  now  called  on 
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Tho  Rev.  William  E.  Dickson,  the  immediate  successor  of  Mr. 
Massie  at  the  village  cure  of  Goostrey,  to  deliver  his  promised  lecture 
on  *•  The  History  of  Organs."  The  Kev.  gentleman,  in  a  remarkably 
easy  and  fluent  style,  then  addressed  himself  to  his  subject,  tracing  the 
invention  of  the  insti'ument  to  the  earliest  times,  dimly  foreshadowed, 
it  might  be,  in  Jubal,  the  father  of  music.  The  Pandsean  pipes  were, 
perhaps,  the  first  recognisable  type  of  the  organ  ;  and  these  were  to  be 
met  with  in  the  primitive  history  of  almost  every  country,  the  South 
Sea  Islands  not  excepted.  Virgil,  Vitruvius,  and  Tertullian, — all  spoke 
of  an  instrument  analagous  to  the  present  organ.  The  lecturer  exhibited 
several  drawings  of  ancient  organs,  taken  from  sculptures  preserved  in 
the  museum  at  Aries ;  and  alluded  particularly  to  one  known  as  the 
Hydraulic  Organ,  then  (1150)  existing  at  Rheims  ;  which  appeared,  by 
the  following  quotation  from  William  of  Malmesbury,  "  aqus  calefactse 
violentia  ventus  emergens,"  <S:c.,  to  have  been  played  with  the  help  of 
steam  !  A  Saxon  writer  of  eminence  mentions  organs  with  gilt  pipes 
as  being  common  in  English  churches  in  his  day.  The  Byzantine 
Emperor,  in  757,  sent  an  organ  as  a  present  to  the  French  Church  of 
St.  Compiegne.  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Wolstan  the  deacon 
tell  us  of  two  great  organs  of  their  acquaintancey-^one  at  Glastonbury, 
and  the  other  at  Winchester.  Mr.  Dickson  exhibited  the  sketch  of  an 
organ  from  the  Psalter  of  Eadwine,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  the  II th  century,  Theophilus,  a  monk, 
describes  an  organ,  which  appears,  however,  to  have  been  destitute  of 
keys.  The  first  notice  of  the  instrument  having  a  key-board  complete 
was  towards  the  latter  part  of  that  century,  when  we  hear  of  one  at 
Magdeburg,  the  scale  of  which  ascended  from  the  right  hand  to  the 
left  of  the  player,  or  just  the  reverse  of  the  organ  of  our  day.  In  the 
14th  centuTy  pedals  were  added.  From  a  MS.  Psalter  of  the  15th 
century,  Mr.  Dickson  was  enabled  to  afford  a  good  general  notion  of 
the  instruments  prevalent  at  that  period.  The  organ  at  Exeter 
Cathedral,  by  Loosemoore,  was  of  the  1 7th  century,  and  was  still  a 
rich  and  noble  instrument.  Handel,  on  first  visiting  England,  was 
agreeably  struck  with  the  rich  tone  of  English-made  organs.  .The  old 
organ  of  Chester  Cathedral  was  built  by  Father  Schmidt,  and  some  of 
the  pipes,  &c.  still  remained,  it  was  said,  within  the  walls  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  "  echo,"  which  was  the  precursor  of  the  "  swell,"  was 
invented  by  Jordan,  in  1712.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  decry 
the  wretched  instruments  constructed  in  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  a  disgrace  which  the  last  few  years,  thanks  to  such 
men  as  Dr.  Gauntlett  and  Mr.  Hill,  had  considerably  modified  ;  and, 
after  complimenting  the  builder  of  the  organ  lately  erected  in  the 
Chester  Music  Hall,  made  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the  true  character 
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of  an  organ,  and  the  position  it  should  rightly  occupy  in  a  Christian 
church.  Mr.  Dickson  afterwards  read  a  series  of  rules  for  the  building 
and  management  of  these  pieces  of  ecclesiastical  furniture ;  and  so 
concluded  a  lecture  which  was  listened  to  throughout  with  marked 
attention,  and  which  afforded  evident  pleasure  and  instruction  to  a 
select  audienoe. 

An  illustrated  chronological  chart,  shewing  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  instrument,  was  exhibited  by  the  lecturer ;  and  to  this 
reliable  document  the  Society  is  indebted  for  the.accompanying  plate. 

A  short  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Hughes 
stated  that  the  old  Cathedral  organ  was  removed  thence  to  Madeira, 
having  been  purchased  by  the  late  Queen  Adelaide,  for  use  in  the  new 
English  Chapel  erected  by  her  Majesty  in  that  island.  He  further 
observed,  that  in  the  parish  books  of  St.  Maiy^s,  Chester,  mention  was 
made  of  an  organ  existing  in  that  church  as  early  as  the  year  1530. 
The  entry  referred  to  ran  thus  : — 

"  Item,  we  gedderd  for  y«  mendynge  of  y*  organ ^«-  viji^" 

Other  entries  also  occurred  about  the  same  period  relative  to  the  salary 
of  the  organist,  &c.  * 

On  the  motion  of  Major  Leigh,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
voted  by  acclamation  to  the  lecturer,  and  the  meeting  separated. — Mr. 
Dickson  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the  Precentorship  of  Ely 
Cathedral. 


The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  City  Library  on  Monday, 
May  10,  the  Rev.  George  Salt,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Bridget's,  in  the 
chair.  The  attendance  of  Members  was  more  numerous  than  usual,  in 
anticipation  of  the  memoir  on  "  Cheshire  Words  and  Proverbs,"  which 
had  been  kindly  promised  by  Major  Egerton  Leigh,  of  the  First  Royal 
Cheshire  Militia.  Owing,  however,  to  the  death  of  his  aunt.  Miss 
Egerton  Leigh,  the  gallant  Major  was,  at  the  last  moment,  reluctantly 
compelled  to  postpone  his  lecture  unto  a  future  day.  To  supply  the 
gap  thus  unavoidably  and  suddenly  occasioned, 

Mr.  T.  HuQHES  volunteered  a  short  Paper  on  the  "Ancient  British 
Corslet,"  discovered  in  1833  in  the  vicinity  of  Mold,  on  the  high  road 
to  Chester.  This  splendid  ornament,  which  was  of  pure  gold,  was 
found  beneath  a  cairn,  or  artificial  mound  of  stones,  known  in  that 

*  ''In  Great  Bndworth  Church,''  gays  Sir  Peter  Leycester,  at  p.  227  of  his 
-dntiquUies  of  Bueklow  Hundred,  Ckeshite,  **  is  yet  the  case  of  a  fiair  Organ,  having 
the  coats  of  arms  of  Warburton  of  Arley,  Leycester  of  Tabley,  and  Merbury  of 
Merl)iiry,  carved  thereon.  These  organs  (as  tradition  hath  it)  came  from  Norton, 
hought  after  the  Dissolution  of  that  Priory,  and  were  in  good  order,  till  the  pipes 
thereof  were  taken  out  and  spoiled  by  the  Parliament  Soldiers  in  the  late  War, 
1647,  which  some  Scotchmen  among  them  called —  WfiistUs  in  a  box, 
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locality  as  Bryn-yr-Ellyllou,  or  the  Goblin's  Hill.  The  noble  wearer 
of  the  corslet,  apparelled  as  in  life,  had  been  laid  in  a  rude  sort  of 
cist-yaen  on  the  natural  soil,  and  upon  this  an  immense  cairn  of  stones 
had  been  religiously  piled  by  his  faithful  followers.  The  corslet  was 
comparatively  entire  when  first  discovered,  but  the  workmen,  either 
from  rapacity  or  ignorance,  had  broken  off  certain  portions  and  got  rid 
of  them  to  strangers,  ere  its  real  value  was  ascertained.  The  relic  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Hawkins,  Keeper  of 
the  Antiquities  in  that  establishment,  having  learned  that  a  small  frag- 
ment had  found  its  way  to  Chester,  requested  Mr.  Hughes  to  purchase 
it  for  the  Museum.  This  fragment,  which  had  suggested  the  Paper  of 
the  evening,  was  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  and  seemed  to  attract  con- 
siderable interest.  The  precise  date  of  the  corslet  could  never  be 
determined  ;  though,  from  the  character  of  the  ornamentation,  it  had 
been  generally  assigned  to  a  period  not  far  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Paper,  a  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the 
Chairman,  Messra.  Hicklin,  Harrison,  Hughes,  and  othera,  took  part. 
Several  drawings  were  exhibited,  in  further  illustration  of  the  subject, 
one  being  a  Jac-simile  representation  of  the  corslet  of  its  full  size. — 
(This  Paper  was  printed  in  extenso  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  Society's  Journal, 
pp.  305—373.) 

Mr.  Hicklin  read  some  Notes  on  the  Excuraion  of  the  Society 
the  previous  summer  to  Hope,  Caergwrle,  Mold,  and  Hawarden  ;  and 
incorporated  with  his  own  remarks  the  substance  of  two  communications 
of  local  and  historic  interest,  with  which  he  had  been  favoured  by  Dr. 
Moffatt,  of  Hawarden,  whose  statements  elicited  observations  from  the 
Rev.  James  Harris,  Mr.  J.  Williams  (of  the  Old  Bank),  and  other 
Membera.  Mr.  Hicklin  also  exhibited  the  publications  of  the  Anas- 
tatic Drawing  Society,  and  explained  its  objects  and  constitution. 


On  Monday  evening,  June  2,  there  was  a  numerous  attendance  of 
Membera  and  their  friends  at  the  monthly  meeting,  which  was  held  in 
the  News  Room  adjoining  the  City  Library,  the  Rev.  Canon  Slade  in 
the  chair. 

Major  Egerton  Leigh  read  a  clever,  interesting,  and  entertaining 
Paper  on  "  Cheshire  Words  and  Proverbs."  The  subject  was  treated 
with  great  ability,  and  evinced  a  patient  spirit  of  intelligent  research, 
as  well  as  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  vnth  local  traditions  and 
general  history.  It  is  printed  at  large  in  the  present  Volume  of  this 
Journal,  pp.  61 — 00. 

At  the  close,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  gracefully  expressed 
by  the  Rev.  Chairman  to  Major  Leigh  ;    and  an  amusing  discussion 
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arose,  iu  which  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Bangor,  Mr.  Williams  (of 
the  Old  Bank),  the  Revds.  George  Salt;  H.  Temple,  Messrs.  Wynne 
Ffoulkes,  Hicklin,  Ayrton,  Hughes,  the  Rev.  Canon  Slade,  and  the 
gallant  author  of  the  Paper  took  part. 


On  Friday,  August  1,  the  Members  of  the  Chester  Archseological 
Society  proceeded  on  an  excursion  to  Norton  and  Halton.  In  addition 
to  the  interest  which  is  attached  to  the  spot,  on  account  of  its  having 
formerly  been  the  scene  of  so  many  events  celebrated  in  history,  the 
exquisitely  picturesque  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood  formed  another 
source  of  enjoyment.  The  day  was  delightfully  fine,  the  sun  shone 
forth  gloriously,  lighting  up  hill  and  dale  with  his  summer  splendour. 
On  arriving  at  Norton  Station  (which  was  reached  about  ten  o'clock), 
the  party  was  joined  by  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Warrington. 
They  then  proceeded  on  foot  along  Norton  Brook  Lane,  which  was  very 
pleasantly  sheltered  from  the  heat  by  the  trees  which  grew  on  either 
side,  to  the  wood  in  front  of  Norton  Priory,  where  an  old  bower,  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  late  Lady  Brooke,  afforded  a  very  welcome 
resting-place  for  a  short  time.  The  scene  from  this  spot  was  very 
interesting ;  to  the  right  could  be  seen,  through  an  opening  in  the  wood, 
Norton  Priory,  the  seat  of  Sir  Richard  Brooke,  Bart.,  and  to  the  left 
the  ruins  of  Halton  Castle,  with  the  Church  of  Halton,  on  the  crest  of 
Halton  Hill.  While  seated  in  the  bower,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  habitd  and  instincts  of  birds  and  animals,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  variety  of  anecdotes  were  told.  One  related  by  the  Rector 
of  Warrington,  who  seemed  to  have  at  command  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  illustrations  of  natural  history,  was  very  striking.  Once,  while 
officiating  in  a  village  in  Somersetshire,  he  discovered  that  a  robin  had 
built  her  nest  between  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  :  during  the  service 
he  covered  it  with  his  surplice,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  that  it  had  hatched  three  eggs.  After  a  short 
repose,  the  party  again  sallied  forth,  and  ascending  a  few  steps  to  the 
right,  and  passing  under  a  low  stone  archway,  found  themselves  in  a 
secluded  retreat  of  solemn  beauty,  formed  by  the  embowering  shades  of 
majestic  trees.  In  the  centre  of  this  sequestered  spot  stands  a  marble 
column,  surmounted  with  an  urn,  after  a  design  by  Westmacott,  and 
bearing  this  inscription  : — 

To  the  memory  of 

Uabriott, 

on  a  spot  where  she  passed  man^  happy  hours 

in  the  hosom  of  her  family, 

This  pillar  is  erected  by  a  husband  who 

had  loved  her  from  childhood. 

1825. 
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The  monament  is  alike  unworthy  of  the  sccDe  and  thesubject ;  and  \vc 
flatter  ourselves  that,  in  these  days  of  improved  taste,  a  more  appro- 
priate and  suggestive  memorial  would  be  erected.  Thence  the  party 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Dr.  Wilson,  Sir  Richard  Brooke*s  steward, 
catching  sight  on  the  way  of  Runcorn  and  Warrington,  and  the  beauti- 
fully undulating  vale  between.  After  lingering  a  few  minutes  in  the 
gardens  of  Dr.  Wilson,  the  party  returned,  passed  through  the  remainder 
of  the  wood,  and  across  the  bridge  over  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's 
Canal  to  the  Witch  Elm,  a  noble  example  of  '*  the  greenwood  tree." 
They  then  proceeded  through  the  lovely  grounds  and  gardens  of  Sir 
Richard  to  the  Priory.  The  first  object  of  interest  was  a  stone  coffin, 
which  was  found  in  1823,  while  digging  a  drain  close  by.  The  bottom 
of  the  coffin  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  had  been 
hollowed  out ;  the  lid  was  not  found.  Near  the  head  was  reared  an 
old  stone  with  a  fine  cross  sculptured  on  it,  supposed  to  have  been  cut 
about  1350.  Several  other  stones  or  slabs,  apparently  of  great  age, 
were  lying  about,  which  had  been  dug  up  some  years  ago  at  Weston 
Point.  While  examining  these,  a  singular  discovery  was  made.  Im- 
printed on  the  slabs,  Mr.  Rylands,  of  Warrington,  traced  the  foot-prints 
of  a  small  reptile,  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  Iguadon 
tribe.  The  mark  of  the  claws,  and  the  course  the  animal  had  taken, 
were  distinctly  traced.  The  gardens  were  then  inspected,  their  order 
and  beauty,  with  the  many  interesting  plants  and  flowers  which  they 
contain,  being  greatly  admired.  An  "  antient  yigantic'*  figure  of  St. 
Christopher  was  then  examined.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  old  Priory,  and 
in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  The  legend  of  St.  Christopher  is 
admirably  told  in  a  lecture  by  our  deceased  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Massie,  on  the  ''Ancient  Paintings  of  Gawsworth  Church,*'  which  was 
published  a  few  years  before  his  death. 

Norton  Priory  (as  Ormerod  describes  it)  "is  a  spacious  quadrangular 
building,  situated  in  low  ground  near  the  Mersey,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  former  Priory ;  the  estuary  of  the  river  forms  a  fine  object  on  the 
right,  and  to  the  left  of  the  view  in  front  are  the  Castle  and  rocks  of 
Halton,  which  form  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  prospect.  Some  of 
the  ancient  vaults  of  the  Priory,  and  an  ornamented  doorway  leading  to 
them,  are  preserved  in  the  present  edifice.  The  arches  of  the  doorway 
are  semi-circular,  resting  on  pillars  with  sculptured  capitals,  and  enriched 
with  chevronels,  foliage,  and  other  ornaments.  The  vaults  are  much 
altered  and  sub-divided,  but  consisted  originally  of  groined  arches 
springing  from  short  octagonal  columns  with  capitals." 

The  following  list  of  the  Priors  and  Abbots  of  Norton,  which  is 
more  complete  than  any  before  published,  was  produced  by  Mr.  Bea- 
mont : — 
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1.  Henry,  Prior  about  1159,  was  a  witness  to  the  foundation  of 
BuTBGough,  and  also  to  a  charter  of  Richard  de  Mora  to  John,  Constable 
of  Chester,  respecting  Stanlaw. 

S.     Roger,  Prior,  as  Mr.  Beamont  believes,  tempore  Henry  II. 

3.  Egidius,  Prior,  tempore  Richard  I.  and  John,  was  a  witness  to 
a  charter  of  Warburton  Priory. 

4.  Rantdph,  Prior  about  1210. 

5.  John,  Prior  at  the  time  of  the  grants  by  Earl  Randle  and 
Henry  III. 

6.  Andrew,  Prior  in  1223,  1227,  1230,  1233,  and  1237,  when 
Richard  Phyton  was  Justice  of  Chester. 

7.  Roger  de  Mamceitre,  Prior  of  Northton*  occurs  in  a  grant  by 
Peter  de  Button  to  Adam  Fitz- William  Fitz-Hamund  de  Waleton, 
between  1240  and  l^&l.^CWhaUey  Coucher  Book,  p.  397.) 

8.  Roger  de  Lincoln,  Prior  in  1285. 

9.  John  de  Olton^  Prior,  occurs  in  a  dispute  respecting  a  lamp  and 
a  chaplain  at  Poosey,  iu  1315. 

10.  Robert  Bernard,  Prior,  presents  to  Runcorn  Church,  in  1345. 

11.  John  de  Wevirham,  Prior  in  1350. 

12.  Thomas,  Prior  in  1368.  (Mr.  Ormerod  seems  to  think  there 
is  a  mistake  about  this  person.) 

13.  Richard,  Prior,  was  a  witness  to  the  grant  of  the  Button 
chantry  at  Warrington,  in  1379. 

14.  Thomas  Westbury,  Abbot  of  Norton.  The  Priory  was  raised  to 
an  Abbey  between  1399  and  1463,  as  appears  by  the  presentations  to 
Budworth.  Thomas  Westbury  occurs  as  Abbot  in  a  record  of  29th  of 
August,  24th  Henry  IV.,  1446. 

15.  Roger  PlemotUh,  Abbot  in  1453. 

16.  Robert  Leftwich,  Abbot,  13th  August,  31st  Henry  VI.,  1453. 

17.  Richard  Malbom,  Abbot,  1495. 

18.  John,  Abbot,  pleaded  to  a  quo  warranto,  14th  Henry  VII.,  1498. 

19.  Robert,  Abbot  of  Norton,  was  one  of  the  overseers  of  Robert 
Reddish's  will  in  1503. 

20.  Roger  HaU,  Abbot  of  Norton.  (Mr.  Ormerod  thinks  this 
Abbot's  place  in  the  series  is  uncertain.) 

21.  Tivomas  Barkett,  said  to  be  the  last  Abbot,  and  to  have  sur- 
rendered the  Abbey.  The  Abbey  was  dissolved  with  the  lesser  Monas- 
teries in  1536,  and  the  last  Abbot  was  taken  into  custody  and  ordered 
to  be  hanged.  But  if  Barkett  was  the  last  Abbot,  he  escaped  the  fate 
intended  for  him,  and,  after  living  through  the  troubles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, died  an  old  man. 

By  the  kindness  of  Sir  Richard  Brooke,  the  vaults,  or  cloisters, 
were  opened,  and  the  whole  party  permitted  to  inspect  them.      It  was 


supposed  that  the  date  of  them  would  be  circa  113;^ — 56,  and  the  style 
Norman  or  Early  English.  These  remains  of  ancient  days  were 
examined  with  lively  interest,  and  suggested  much  discussion.  In 
the  finest  of  the  vaults  the  visitors  were  kindly  provided  with  refresh- 
ments. Luncheon  over,  they  proceeded  through  another  part  of  the 
grounds  to  Halton  Castle,  a  distance  of  one  mile.  The  principal 
portion  of  this  walk  lay  through  open  fields,  occasionally  shaded  with 
trees,  whose  boughs  formed  a  welcome  shelter  from  the  noon-tide  heat. 
At  length  the  Castle  was  reached,  and  the  "  Castle  Inn"  proved  a  very 
acceptable  retreat. 

In  the  drawing-room  of  thQ  Hotel,  Mr.  Beamont,  of  Warrington, 
read  an  excellent  Paper  on  *'  The  History  of  Halton  Castle,"  which 
will  be  found  at  pp.  1 — 16  of  our  present  Volume. 

The  interior  of  the  Castle  was  then  visited,  and  the  buttresses, 
bastions,  loop-holes,  and  arches,  carefully  examined.  From  the  walls 
a  remarkably  fine  prospect  of  the  surrounding  countiy  is  obtained ; 
Helsby  Hills  to  the  right,  dark  and  frowning  as  of  yore  ;  in  front,  the 
glittering  waters  of  the  Mersey  and  the  town  of  Runcorn ;  while  to  the 
left  stretch  the  remains  of  those  magnificent  forests  which 

"  Have  survived  the  Druid's  faith, 
And  the  Roman  eagle's  fall, 
And  the  thrilling  blast  of  the  bugle's  breath 
From  the  Norman's  knightly  hall." 

Many  parts  of  the  Castle  have  been  built  of  late  years  ;  some  portions 
of  necessity  to  support  the  crumbling  ruins,  and  others  to  supply  a 
picture  in  the  scene.  Near  the  Castle  stands  the  beautiful  Church 
erected  by  the  liberality  of  Sir  Richard  Brooke  and  his  family,  from  a 
design  by  the  eminent  architect,  Mr.  Scott.  The  interior  of  the  Church 
is  admirably  arranged  and  fitted  up ;  it  has  a  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel ; 
is  built  in  the  decorated  style  of  architecture  ;  and  has  several  remark- 
ably fine  painted  windows.  The  Church  is  one  of  Scott's  best  works — 
a  beautiful  and  characteristic  house  of  prayer,  which  every  ecclesiologist 
will  feel  a  delight  in  visiting.  Near  the  Church  stands  a  public  library, 
founded  in  1733  by  Sir  John  Chesshyre,  of  Hall  wood.  The  contents 
of  the  library  amount  to  several  hundred  volumes  ;  the  original  part, 
selected  by  the  donor,  consists  of  Rymer's  Foedera,  the  Monasticon, 
Walton's  Polyglot,  and  a  large  body  of  ecclesiastical  writers ;  the 
modern  additions  are  of  a  more  popular  description.  The  Curate  is 
perpetual  librarian.  Over  the  door  of  the  library,  which  is  a  small 
detached  building  of  stone  near  the  Curate's  house,  is  inscribed : — 
''  Hanc  Bibliothecam,  pro  comrauni  literatorum  usu,  sub  cura  curati 
capellae  de  Halton  proventibus  ter  fclicitcr  argumontatflD,  Johannes 
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MDccxxxm." 


*  The  time  had  now  arrived  (three  o'clock)  for  dinner ;  and,  weary 
with  the  ramble,  the  party  adjourned  to  the  '*  Hal  ton  Castle  Inn/' 
where  an  excellent  cold  collation  was  provided  by  the  worthy  hostess. 
Mr.  HicKiJN,  of  Chester,  was  requested  to  preside.  Mr  P.  Rylanos, 
of  Warrington,  officiated  as  vice-president ;  and  amongst  those  present 
were : — ^The  Rev.  W.  Queckett,  Rector  of  Warrington,  and  Mrs.  Queckett ; 
the  Rev.  W.  Pollock  and  Mrs.  Pollock ;  the  Rev.  J.  Whitley  and  Mrs. 
Whitley  ;  the  Rev.  R  A.  Mould  ;  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  of  Chester  ; 
Messrs.  Beamont,  Urmson,  G.  Rylands,  J.  F.  Marsh,  Robson,  and 
Williams,  of  Warrington  ;  Mr^  Edgar  Garston,  of  Liverpool ;  Messrs. 
Ayrton,  C.  Brown,  James  Harrison,  J.  B.  Marsh,  and  others  from 
Chester  ;  and  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  names  we  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing,  making  a  party  of  about  30  in  number. 

A  few  toasts,  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  were  introduced ;  and 
speeches  delivered  by  the  Chairman,  the  Vice-Chairman,  the  Rev.  W. 
Queckett,  Mr.  Ayrton,  Mr.  Beamont,  Mr.  Marsh  (of  Warrington),  the 
ReV.  W.  Pollock,  and  others.  After  two  hours  of  social  and  intellectual 
recreation,  the  party  descended  the  slopes  of  Halton  Castle,  and  pro- 
ceeded along  a  picturesque  lan'e  to  Norton  Station,  where  the  Chester 
and  Warrington  parties  separated  for  their  respective  homes,  in  a 
cordial  spirit  of  fraternity,  and  with  pleasant  recollections  of  an  instruc- 
tive and  most  enjoyable  meeting. 


On  Friday,  September  5th,  a  deputation  from  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  consisting  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  Mr.  Hicklin,  Mr.  James  Harrison, 
and  Dr.  McEwen,  took  a  pleasant  excursion  into  Denbighshire. 

The  party  proceeded  by  railway  from  Chester  to  Rhyl,  and  thence 
drove  past  Rhuddlan  Castle  and  St.  Asaph  to  the  new  Church  at  Tref- 
nant,  lately  erected  by  the  pious  munificence  of  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Main- 
waring,  of  Oteley  Park,  and  Mrs.  Townshend  Mainwaring,  as  a  memorial 
of  their  parents.  The  church  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  structure,  of 
the  decorated  style,  and  its  interior  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  which  the  genius  of  Mr.  Scott  has  produced  ; 
all  the  fittings  and  decorations  are  of  the  same  handsome  character, 
and  harmonize  in  their  details  with  the  general  effect  of  the  building, 
which  in  every  respect  is  most  admirable.  We  advise  those  of  our 
friends  who  take  pleasure  in  examining  such  edifices  to  visit  Trefnant 
Church  ;  which  we  are  glad  to  find  is  not  merely  attractive  to  passing 
strangers  as  an  elegant  work  of  human  skill,  but  is  answering  the  devout 
desires  of  its  founders  in  gathering  within  its  walls  numerous  congre- 
gations of  worshippers,  to  benefit  by  its  scriptural  ministrations. 
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The  Rev.  D.  Lewis,  the  respected. Incumbent,  and  the  Rev.  H.  P. 
Ffoulkes,  late  of  Buckley,  but  now  Rector  of  Llandyssil,  Montgomery- 
shire, kindly  explained  to  the  excursionists  every  matter  of  local  interest ; 
and  we  were  glad  to  observe  that  preparations  were  making  for  building 
a  Parsonage  and  Schools  near  the  Church.  « 

From  Trefiiant  the  party  proceeded  by  invitation  to  Galltfaenan, 
where  they  were  entertained  with  most  hospitable  courtesy  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Townshend  Mainwaring.  The  interval  before  luncheon  was  spent 
in  exploring  the  picturesque  beauties  of  that* charming  residence,  the 
pleasure  grounds  of  which  command  a  series  of  views  of  surpassing 
loveliness  and  majesty.  The^  shady  walk,  which,  leading  along  an 
avenue  of  trees,  discloses  glorious  glimpses  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  opens  through  a  verdant  vista  upon  a  really  grand  panorama  of 
natural  scenery,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  we  ever  visited,  even 
in  that  romantic  **  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood," — a  beautiful 
combination  of  green  vales,  wooded  glens,  mi^estic  hills,  and  tranquil 
streams ;  while  the  Cefn  rocks,  which  have  excited  so  much  interest 
among  geologists,  lift  their  gprey  heads  as  memorials  of  an  antedeluvian 
age,  and  form  a  sublime  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  interior  of  the 
mansion  contains  the  usual  indications  of  cultivated  taste  ;  and  among 
the  many  pictures  which  elicited  admiring  observation,  were  two  bold 
paintings  by  a  young  artist  named  Morris,  whom  Mr.  Townshend 
Mainwaring  is  kindly  assisting  to  struggle  into  fame  ;  one  representing 
Jonathan  clothing  David  with  the  royal  armour,  immediately  after  his 
conquest  of  the  Philistine  giant ;  and  the  other,  Abraham's  sacrifice  of 
Isaac ;  both  of  which  gave  evidence  of  rising  genius,  intellectual  power, 
and  skilful  handling. 

From  Galltfaenan  the  party  drove  to  Denbigh,  and  spent  some  time 
in  examining  the  remarkable  ruins  of  that  extensive  Castle,  which  once 
frowned  in  feudal  grandeur  on  its  rocky  steeps  over  the  subject  vale 
below,  which  now  lies  stretched  beneath  the  hill  in  all  the  glowing 
luxuriance  of  autumnal  fertility.  Mr.  R.  Williams,  of  Bron-y-paro, 
with  a  party,  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Denbigh,  and  others,  there  joined  the 
archseological  tourists,  who  were  conducted  through  the  mouldering 
remains  of  ancient  pomp  and  power  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  intelligent 
compiler  and  publisher  of  a  work,  entitled  "  Ancient  and  Modem 
Denbigh,"  which  contains  much  valuable  information.  In  exploring 
the  ruins  many  discoveries  of  a  singular  character  were  made  ;  and  as 
the  history  of  Denbigh  Castle  forms  a  record  of  national  importance, 
further  researches  were  ordered  to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Society. 

From  Denbigh  the  party  drove  by  another  route  to  Rhyl,  beguiling 
the  way  with  observations  and  discussions  on  the  various  natural  and 
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historic  objects  which  abound  in  that  district ;  and  returned  to  Chester 
with  a  pleasing  recollection  of  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  improving 
excursion. 


The  winter  session  was  opened  on  Monday,  December  1,  in  a  most 
auspicious  and  entertaining  manner.  The  attendance  of  Members, 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  numerous  and  inftuential,  and  it  aflforded 
us  sincere  pleasure  to  see  so  many  old  and  valued  friends  of  the  Society 
present  on  the  occasion.  For  greater  convenience,  the  meeting  was 
held  in  the  City  News  Room,  St.  Peter's  Church-yard,  by  the  courteous 
permission  of  the  committee  of  that  institution.  Shortly  after  seven 
o'clock,  the  Rev.  Canon  Eaton  was  called  to  the  chair,  when 

Mr.  HicKUN,  the  Society's  Secretary,  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  visit  paid  by  the  Council,  in  September  last,  to  Trefnant  Church 
and  Galltfaenan,  already  referred  to.  Mr.  Hicklin  descanted  at  some 
length  on  the  various  objects  of  historic  interest  between  Chester  and 
Rhyl, — Hawarden  and  Flint  Castles,  and  the  secluded  Abbey  of  Basing- 
werk, — rapidly  passing  to  that  glorious  relic  of  Edwardian  glory,  the  ivy- 
dad  ruiDS  of  Rhuddlan.  Trefnant  Church  and  Galltfaenan  were,  of 
course,  duly  honoured,  and  especially  that  frank  and  hospitable  recep- 
tion which  awaited  the  Council  at  the  hands  of  their  kind  hosts,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Townshend  Mainwaring.  Thence  the  Council  repaired  to 
Denbigh,  and  at  the  gates  of  that  fortress,  which  constitute  the  ancient 
glory  of  the  county  town,  Mr.  Hicklin  concluded  his  observations  by 
introducing  to  the  meeting  his  friend  and  coadjutor  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Society, 

Mr.  Aybton,  who  had  prepared  a  Paper  on  the  majestic  ruins  and 
interesting  history  of  Denbigh  Castle.  This  interesting  treatise  will 
be  found  at  length  at  pp.  40 — 60  of  our  present  Volume,  accompanied 
by  a  plan  of  the  fortress,  surveyed  and  laid  down  from  existing  remains, 
by  the  Society's  Architectural  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Harrison,  Chester. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  historian  of  Denbigh,  who  had  come  over  from 
thence  on  purpose  to  be  present,  favoured  the  meeting  with  some  curious 
and  interesting  matter,  mainly  called  forth  by  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Ayrton's  Paper. 

Mr.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  the  newly-elected  Historic  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  followed  with  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  immediate  locality 
and  name  of  Denbigh ;  Messrs.  E.  G.  Salisbury,  M.P.,  Hicklin, 
Harrison,  and  others,  taking  part  in  the  discussion. 

A  special  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ayrton,  not  only  for  his  present 
Paper,  but  for  his  long  and  valuable  services  to  the  Society  as  Historic 
and  Financial  Secretary,  both  which  offices  he  had  lately  resigned,  was 
proposed  by  Mr.   Hicklin,  and  carried  by  acclamation. — A  vote  of 
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thanks  to  the  Rev.  Chairman  then  closed  a  meeting  full  of  promise  for 
the  future  success  of  the  Society. 

The  Marquess  of  Westminster,  who  was  then  staying  at  Eaton, 
addressed  a  note  the  following  day  to  Mr.  Hicklin,  stating  that  his 
Lordship  had  fully  intended  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  was  only 
prevented  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 


1857. 

The  second  monthly  meeting  for  the  session  was  held  in  the  Com- 
mercial News  Room,  on  Monday  evenings  the  5  th  of  January.  W. 
Wynne  Fpoulkes,  Esq.  the  Historic  Secretary  to  the  Society,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  introduced  to  the  meeting  Dr.  Moffat,  of  Hawarden, 
who  had  provided  a  paper  on  the  *'  Antiquity  of  the  Arch." 

Dr.  Moffat  cominenced  by  stating  that  the  merit  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Arch  was  generally  given  to  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  but  he  endea- 
voured to  trace  its  use  to  far  higher  antiquity.  With  regard  to  the 
Roman  claim,  he  stated  that  the  arched  dome  originated  in  Etruria ; 
which  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory  when  Rome  was  only  in  building. 
The  claim  of  the  Greeks  he  disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner ;  stating, 
on  the  authority  of  Niebuhr,  that  the  Etruscans  were  in  a  high  state  of 
civilization  when  the  Greeks  were  in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism  ;  and 
that  the  arched  dome  was  not  observed  in  Greece,  except  on  one  build- 
ing of  very  recent  date  ;  and  further,  that  no  trace  of  the  Arch  was  to 
be  found  in  that  country  until  after  the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest. 
The  lecturer  next  discussed  the  claim  of  the  Tyrians  to  the  discovery^ 
stating  that  that  people  communicated  all  they  knew  to  the  Egyptians ; 
who,  in  their  turn  taught  the  nations  of  Asia  on  the  one  side  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea,  and  the  Greeks  on  the  other.  It  did 
not  appear  to  the  author,  however,  that  they  had  taught  the  Egyptians 
the  use  of  the  Arch  ;  for  it  was  not  only  not  found  in  any  ruins  in  that 
country,  but  a  form  of  masonry  was  employed  in  forming  the  galleries 
of  the  Pyramids,  which  proved  that  the  Arch  was  quite  unknown  at  the 
time  of  their  erection.  (A  diagram  of  this  form  was  exhibited  and 
explained  by  Dr.  Moffat.)  He  was  of  opinion,  nevertheless,  that  the 
Tyrians  knew  the  use  of  the  Arch  ;  and  he  believed  that  the  massive 
vaults  in  the  substructure  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  were  the  work  of 
"  the  skilful  men  of  Tyre."  These  vaults  might,  by  some,  be  attributed 
to  the  Romans  ;  but  by  a  careful  train  of  reasoning,  commencing  with 
the  date  of  Pompey's  siege  of  Jerusalem,  he  made  it  clear  that  these 
vaults  must  have  existed  long  before  Jerusalem  became  subject  to  the 
Roman  rule,  during  the  reign  of  Herod,  ^ot  that  he  believed  the 
Tyrians  were  the  inventors  of  the  Arch  ;    on  the  contrary,  the  vaults 
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discovered  at  Jerusalem  were  by  no  means  the  first  specimens  of  the 
arched  style  pf  architectare  ;  for,  according  to  Strabo  and  Diodonis,  the 
**  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon"  were  on  terraces,  supported  by  "  vast 
arches  ;*'  and  the  latter  author  stated  that  there  was  a  vaulted  tunnel 
from  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon,  constructed  by  Semiramis,  a  queen  of 
Assyria.  The  lecturer  next  referred  to  the  excavations  at  Nineveh, 
where  the  Arch  had  been  found,  and  representations  of  it  detected  on 
the  bas-reliefs.  In  conclusion,  it  would  appear  that  the  Arch  was 
known  700  years,  at  least,  before  Athens  was  founded;  1500  years 
before  Rome  was  thought  of ;  and  that  massive  vaults  existed  in 
Jerusalem  050  years  before  the  Romans  set  foot  in  Palestine.  Some 
historians  gave  the  Greeks  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  by  suggesting 
that  the  Greek  pediment  gave  the  idea  of  the  Arch,  through  showing 
that  two  bodies  leaning  against  each  other  gave  mutual  support ;  but 
the  lecturer  could  not  believe  that  this  simple  mechanical  principle 
could  have  escaped  the  master  minds  who  raised  Shushan  or  Persepolis. 
He  would  veiy  much  rather  say,  that  when  man  first  issued  from 
the  primeval  forest  shades,  and  constructed  a  more  durable  habitation 
than  be  had  before  required,  he  observed  that  two  rafters  from  opposite 
walls  gave  mutual  support ;  and  that  on  forming  a  drain  round  his 
humble  dwelling,  he  found  that  two  flat  stones  not  only  gave  mutual 
I  support,  but  formed  also  a  durable  bridge,  at  the  same  time  giving  to 

the  drain  a  substantial  covering.  Drawings,  showing  how  a  complete 
arch  might  be  thus  formed,  were  exhibited  by  the  lecturer,  who  then 
concluded  a  Paper  listened  to  with  no  ordinary  interest. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Hicklin,  and  others, 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  cordially  awarded  to  Dr.  Moffat  for  his 
valuable  Paper. 

Mr.  T.  Hughes  volunteered  some  remarks  on  the  Gowper  Family 
of  Overleigh ;  and  especially  on  those  members  of  it  connected  with 
the  siege  of  Chester.  He  exhibited  an  old  portrait,  in  oil  colour,  of 
Alderman  Thomas  Cowper,  Mayor  of  Chester  in  104 1,  which  had  been 
recently  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Edisbury,  of  Bersham,  near  Wrexham,  to 
the  Water  Tower  Museum,  Chester.  Mr.  Cowper  was  Mayor  of  this 
city  the  very  year  in  which  a  drum  was  beaten  for  the  Parliament,  at 
the  instigation  of  Sir  William  Brereton  ;  and  Mr.  Hughes  quoted  the 
following  passage  from  Hemingway*s  History  of  Chester^  to  show  how 
boldly  and  bravely  his  Worship  put  down  the  first  symptom  of  rebellion. 
"  Information  of  this  treason  having  been  given  to  the  Mayor,  Mr. 
Thomas  Cowper,  this  intrepid  magistrate  immediately  directed  some 
constables  to  apprehend  the  leaders  of  the  tumult,  but  the  latter  forcibly 
resisted,  and  compelled  the  constables  to  retire  ;  upon  which  the  Mayor 
stepped  forward  in  person  to  expostulate  with  them  on  their  conduct, 
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and  upon  being  disrespectfully  treated,  he  boldly  advanced  up  to  one 
of  the  Parliamentarians,  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  delivered  him 
to  the  civil  officers ;  at  the  same  time  wresting  a  broad  sword  from 
another  of  the  party,  with  which  he  instantly  cut  the  drum  to  pieces, 
securing  the  drummer  and  several  others.  This  firm  and  manly 
demeanour,  on  the  part  of  the  Mayor,  effectually  put  an  end  to  the 
tumult,  and  finally  repressed  it.  During  this  affray,  the  common  bell 
was  rung,  the  citizens  lent  their  cheerful  aid  to  the  chief  magistrate, 
and  when  they  had  seen  him  in  a  state  of  personal  security,  the  city 
was  restored  to  peace.  Sir  William  Brereton,  a  gentleman  of  competent 
fortune  in  the  county,  and  knight  for  the  shire,  and  who  was  a  strong 
partizan  for  the  Parliament,  was  brought  before  the  magistrates  at  the 
Pentice,  to  answer  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  above  disturbance, 
though  he  owed  his  rescue  from  the  popular  fury  to  the  personal  inter- 
ference of  the  Mayor  ;  he  was,  however,  discharged.  It  appears  from 
the  law  documents  in  the  Harleiau  Collection,  that  there  were  personal 
animosities  between  Sir  William  and  the  city,  arising  from  the  assess- 
ment of  his  estate  (the  Nunnery  lands,  supposed  to  be  rate-free)  for  the 
contribution  of  ship-money.  His  subsequent  severities  are  stated  to 
have  proceeded  from  his  resentment  on  this  occasion,  and  it  has  been  a 
subject  of  regret  to  many  of  his  political  opponents,  that  the  active 
interposition  of  the  Mayor  had  rescued  from  the  popular  fury  a  man 
who  afterwards  proved  to  be  so  severe  a  scourge  to  the  city."  With 
the  long  siege  that  followed,  all  who  know  anything  of  the  city  s  history 
are  sufficiently  acquainted.  On  the  27th  of  September,  1645,  King 
Charles  a  second  time  entered  the  citv,  and  after  the  disasters  of  that 
unfortunate  day,  "  marched  over  Dee  Bridge  \(ith  500  horse,  and,  not 
without  some  danger,  passed  into  Wales,  and  arrived  that  evening  at 
Denbigh  Castle,  attended  by  Sir  Francis  Gamull,  Captain  Thropp,  and 
Alderman  Cowper.  They  remained  with  the  King  two  days,  when 
these  loyal  citizens  took  a  sad  and  final  leave  of  their  royal  master,  and 
so  returned  to  Chester." 

As  before  stated,  the  original  picture  is  preserved  in  the  Water 
Tower,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  in  that  curious  Museum. 
The  Committee  of  the  Chester  Mechanics*  Institution,  who  are  the 
custodians  of  the  Tower  collection,  having  obligingly  permitted  a  copy 
of  it  to  be  made,  the  Membei's  of  the  Society  are  here  presented  with 
an  authentic  portrait  of  a  man  whom  King  Charles  in  his  misfortunes 
delighted  to  honour,  and  of  whom  the  city  itself  has  every  reason  to 
feel  proud.  It  is  deserving  of  remark  here,  that  this  portrait,  and  that 
of  Roger  Wilbraham,  at  page  6  L,  are  the  maiden  productions  of  a  young 
man  named  James  Webster,  a  native  of  Chester,  and  at  present  an 
apprentice  to  Messrs.  Evans  and  Gresty,  of  Eastgate  llow. 
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It  was  this  gentleman  who,  in  company  with  Sir  Francis  Gamull 
and  Charles  Wallej,  the  then  Mayor,  stood  side  by  side  with  King 
Charles  on  the  leads  of  the  Phoenix  Tower,  and  saw  the  Hoyalists 
defeated  on  Rowton  Moor.  Mr.  Cowper  was  one  of  the  six  chief 
citizens  who  refused  to  sign  the  Articles  of  Surrender,  when  Chester 
capitulated  to  the  Parliament  in  1646.  For  his  stedfast  loyalty,  his 
ill-fated  Sovereign  made  him  a  special  grant  of  a  new  coat 'of  arms,  in 
lieu  of  the  coat  he  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors ;  which  new  arms, 
with  the  expressive  motto,  *'  Fide  et  fortitudine,"  appear  on  the  proper 
left  of  the  picture.  The  loyal  Alderman  wears  his  official  gown,  carries 
an  embroidered  cap  or  bag,  and  bears  upon  his  breast  the  Carolus 
medal,  on  which  is  a  faithful  profile  of  his  unfortunate  prince.  On  the 
third  finger  of  his  left  hand  is  a  ring,  bearing  the  expressive  emblem 
of  a  "  death *8  head,"  the  favourite  Cavalier  memorial  of  the  martyr- 
King.  An  inscription  to  the  right  of  the  painting  shews  that  he  was 
CI  years  of  age  when  the  portrait  was  taken,  in  1657,  and  that  he  was 
consequently  bom  in  1596. 

Mr.  Hughes  then  drew  attention  to  an  ancient  rapier  and  two 
cannon-balb,  one  of  wrought  iron  and  the  other  of  stone,  all  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hawarden  Castle.  The  relics  were  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Moffat ;  and  it  is  probable  they  were  all  used  during  the  Civil  War, 
while  Hawarden  Castle  was  besieged  by  the  Royalist  forces. 

Mr.  HiCKLiN  followed  with  some  historic  sketches  relating  to  the 
foundation  of  ''  St.  Werburgh's  Abbey,  at  Chester,"  tracing  it  in  detail 
from  its  Saxon -origin  to  its  re-edification  by  the  Norman  Earl,  Hugh 
Lupus.  Thence  through  the  long  line  of  distinguished  Abbots,  fore- 
most among  whom  stood  Simon  of  Whitchurch  and  Simon  Ripley,  he 
passed  along  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey  by  "  bluff  King  Hal."  He 
quoted  freely  from  Mrs.  Jameson  and  other  writers,  to  show  that  despite 
the  many  and  glaring  evils  of  the  conventual  system  as  then  existing, 
the  monasteries  of  England  were  ever  the  source  and  centre  of  learning, 
as  well  as  the  scene  where  many  an  invention,  which  has  proved  a 
blessing  to  mankind,  was  first  known  and  fostered.  He  announced  his 
intention,  at  some  future  dfty,  of  favouring  the  Society  with  some  more 
extended  remarks  on  the  monastic  institutions  of  the  twelfth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries. 

An  old  painting,  on  panel,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hughes,  through 
the  courtesy  of  its  owner,  Mr.  W.  Latham,  of  Sandbach.  The  painting 
represented  an  old  hall  of  the  period  of  Charles  I.,  with  a  fine  domestic 
chapel  on  its  right  side,  and  was  taken  by  Mr.  Latham  from  a  house  in 
Sandbach,  which  he  had  recently  pulled  down.  A  vague  opinion  seems 
to  have  prevailed  in  Sandbach,  that  the  picture  represented  old  Torbuck 
Hall,  in  Lancashire  ;    but  in  order  if  possible  to  establish  its  identity, 
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an  engraving  of  the  mansion  accompanies  this  notice.  Stereoscopic 
pictures  of  the  house  in  which  the  painting  was  found,  which  was  a 
noble  specimen  of  a  wood  and  plaster  mansion  of  the  16th  century, 
were  handed  round  for  inspection,  having  been  kindly  sent  for  that 
purpose  by  Dr.  Gwynne,  of  Sandbach.  To  that  gentleman,  as  also  to 
Mr.  Latham,  and  to  the  Officers  of  the  Chester  Mechanics'  Institution, 
for  the  loan  of  the  Cowper  portrait,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
cordially  voted. 

Mr.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  Historic  Secretary,  exhibited  a  few  bronze 
remains  of  the  Celtic  period,  taken  from  a  funereal  um  in  Carnarvon- 
shire, and  explained  their  use  to  the  meeting  ;  after  which  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  him  as  Chairman,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


The  Society  held  its  third  monthly  meeting  for  the  session  in  the 
City  News  Room,  St.  Peter's  Church-yard,  on  Monday  evening,  the 
2nd  of  February.  Despite  the  adverse  raging  of  the  elements, — for 
snow  and  sleet  fell  incessantly  during  the  day,  and  indeed  to  the  very 
hour  of  meeting, — there  was  still  a  goodly  muster  of  the  Members. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  C.  T.  W.  Parbt,  Esq.,  who,  in  short  but 
fitting  terms,  introduced  the  lecturer  of  the  evening,  W.  Beamont,  Esq. 
of  Warrington. 

'*  Halton  Castle  and  Rocksavage,"  were  the  subjects  chosen  by  Mr. 
Beamont,  and  these  were  of  course  treated  in  his  usually  free  and  com- 
prehensive manner.  Of  the  lecture  itself, — which  was,  in  effect,  an 
enlargement  of  the  highly  interesting  Paper  read  by  that  gentleman  at 
the  Society's  Excursion  to  Halton  in  August,  1856, — it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  speak  in  detail,  as  Mr.  Beamont  has  assented  to  its  being  printed 
at  large  in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
it  omitted  no  one  salient  point  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Castle, 
from  its  first  foundation  by  Nigel,  Baron  of  Halton,  during  the  earldom 
of  Hugh  Lupus,  to  the  final  dismantling  of  the  fortress,  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War.  Kocksavage,  also,  the  once  elegant  seat  of  the  Savages, 
Earls  Rivers,  came  in  for  its  fair  share  of  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
lecturer ;  who,  to  show  the .  rapid  progress  of  decay  in  that  luckless 
mansion,  exhibited  a  photograph,  recently  taken,  of  a  low  ruined  wall, 
the  only  relic  now  existing  of  a  house  in  which  King  James  was  once 
right  royally  entertained. 

The  lecture  was  admirably  composed,  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Beamont's  antiquarian  tastes,  and  was  listened  to 
with  the  most  marked  attention  by  a  select  and  discriminating  audience. 
The  illustrations,  which  were  upon  an  unusually  large  scale,  embraced 
several  views  of  Halton   Castle,  in  different  stages  of  its  existence, 
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together  with  the  Hall  of  Rocksavage,  Norton  Priory,  &c.,  aiid  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  artists  employed. 

A  handsomely-honnd  folio  MS.  volume,  which  he  had  recently 
picked  up  on  a  London  hook-stall,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hughes.  It 
contained  an  elaborately  tricked  armorial  pedigree  of  the  Savages,  of 
Rocksavage,  deducing  their  descent  from  twenty  common  ancestors — 
**  Cheshire's  chief  of  men," — and  concluding  with  the  then  living 
representative  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Two  original  letters,  one 
from  Lady  Eleanor  Stanley,  and  the  other  from  Sir  William  Stanley, 
of  the  Holt,  to  Piers  Warburton,  Keeper  of  Halton  Castle*  in  the  15th 
century,  were  hrought  forward  and  read  by  Mr.  Beamont,  having  heen 
obligingly  lent  for  that  purpose  by  Rowland  Eyles  Egerton  Warburton, 
Esq.  of  Arley.  These  letters  excited  great  interest,  and  were  carefully 
scrutinized,  especially  by  the  fairer  portion  of  the  audience. 

Mr.  J.  Peacock  exhibited  a  bronze  fibula^  or  brooch,  of  Roman 
workmanship,  dug  up  only  a  week  or  two  previously,  opposite  the  Blue 
Coat  Hospital,  some  six  feet  beneath  the  surface.  It  presented  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  one  engraved  opposite  page  424  of  the  first  Volume 
of  the  Journal,  This  relic  was  broken  into  two  parts,  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  workmen,  but  is  otherwise  a  very  perfect  specimen. 

Mr.  Frederick  Potts  produced  several  most  curious  documents, 
one  bearing  a  splendid  seal  of  the  Palatinate  Earldom,  and  another 
referring  to  the  Skinners  or  Wool- dressers  of  Chester,  of  the  16th 
century.  Mr.  Potts  likewise  exhibited  a  richly  illuminated  roll  pedigree 
of  the  Bavand  family,  of  Chester,  consisting  of  twenty-one  descents, 
fully  and  carefully  emblazoned,  and  introducing  the  names  of  numerous 
citizens  of  worship  and  renown  in  by-gone  days. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  then  cordially  voted  to  Mr.  Beamont 
for  his  intelligent  Paper,  and  to  Mr.  Parry  for  his  courteous  and  able 
conduct  in  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  April  6th,  at  the  City  News  Room,  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Bishop  in  the  chair. 

The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Wood  read  a  learned  and  curious  Paper  on 
the  "  Dialect  of  Cheshire,"  prefacing  his  subject  with  a  few  remarks  on 
the  nature  and  composition  of  the  English  language  generally,  tracing 
it  from  its  several  sources, — the  Celtic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  and 
Anglo-Norman  tongues.  The  lecturer  then,  in  an  amusing  strain, 
proceeded  to  treat  the  dialect  peculiar  to  our  own  immediate  county, 
explaining  the  derivation  of  many  of  the  names  given  to  our  principal 
Cheshire  towns  and  villages,  and  entering  at  some  length  into  the 
original  meaning  of  those  words  and  phrases  only  to  be  met  with  in 
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the  very  heart  of  this  county.  The  Paper  itself  will  probably  appear 
ia  a  future  number  of  the  Journal,    • 

Among  the  company  present  who,  in  addition  to  the  Lord  Bishop, 
took  part  in  the  proceedings,  were  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of 
Westminster,  the  Revds.  Canon  Hilly ard,  J.  Watson,  J.  Harris,  Dr. 
Davies,  &c. 

Lord  Westminster,  in  moving  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Arch- 
deacon Wood  for  his  able  Paper,  gave  some  happy  illustrations  of  his 
own  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  vernacular  of  the  county,  inter- 
spersing his  remarks  with  many  of  the  phrases  alluded  to  by  the  lec- 
turer. His  Lordship  jocosely  observed,  that  he  was  glad  to  find  the 
.  worthy  Archdeacon  in  such  "  good  fettle,"  and  that  he  had  **  insensed  " 
the  meeting  completely  with  his  subject. 

Mr.  Robert  Ready,  of  Shrewsbury,  exhibited  a  large  series  of 
gutta  percha  casts  from  ancient  ecclesiastical  and  corporate  seals : 
among  them  we  noticed  several  connected  with  the  neighbouring 
county,  Salop,  all  of  which  were  examined  with  interest  by  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  present  The  intelligent  zeal  displayed  by  Mr.  Ready 
in  the  collection  of  these  rare  JaC'simUes  of  the  engraver^s  art,  and  the 
beautiful  sharpness  of  his  casts,  whether  in  sulphur  or  gutta  percha, 
cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of.  There  is  scarcely  an  early  English 
seal,  royal  or  baronial,  monastic  or  private,  that,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is 
not  to  be  obtained  from  the  stores  of  Mr.  Ready. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Bishop,  who,  with  Lord  Westminster, 
had  contributed  largely  to  the  interest  and  enjoyment  of  the  meeting 
by  several  most  amusing  and  apposite  remarks,  closed  the  proceedings 
of  the  evening. 

It  was  intended  here  to  have  given  a  short  summary  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  Institute,  which  was  held  at 
Chester  during  the  month  of  July,  1857  : — it  will  be  found  at  a  future 
page  of  the  current  Volume. 
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BY  THE  REV.  CANON  BLOMFIELD.* 


|HE  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chester  has  long  heen 
knoTm  to  antiquarian  architects  a^an  interesting  and  valuable 
specimen  of  the  Early  English  style,  but  it  has  scarcely  ever 
been  examined  in  detail  by  them,  and  to  the  general  observer  has 
presented  no  features  of  special  interest.  The  keen  and  accurate 
judgment  of  Rickman  discovered  the  general  beauty  of  its  proportions  ; 
but  the  destruction  of  all  the  original  windows,  and  other  disfigurements 
of  the  building,  which  took  place  when  the  side  aisles  were  added  in 
the  i5th  century,  have  served  so  far  to  obscure  its  beauties,  that  it  has 
been  supposed  to  possess  little  or  nothing  worthy  of  observation. 

It  is  now  undergoing  restoration,  as  far  as  circumstances  admit  of 
it ;  and  the  chromatic  decoration  of  the  interior  has  been  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Octavius  Hudson,  whose  works  at  Salisbury  and  else- 
where have  established  him  as  an  artist  of  the  first  rank  in  this  special 
department.  The  beauty  and  high  finish  of  his  work  have  attracted 
general  admiration,  and  awakened  a  new  interest  in  the  structure  and 
composition  of  the  Lady  Chapel  itself.  On  this  account  1  am  induced 
to  think  that  some  remarks  upon  the  history  of  Lady  Chapels  in  general, 
and  of  our  own  in  particular,  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Chester  Archaeological  Society. 

I  think  it  fair  to  state  in  my  own  defence,  if  the  information  which 
I  am  able  to  give  shall  appear  to  be  meagre  and  imperfect,  that,  when 
I  entered  upon  the  subject  I  had  hoped  to  meet  with  some  materials 
elucidating  the  origin,  uses,  and  characteristics  of  Lady  Chapels,  which 
I  have  failed  to  discover.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  the  subject 
has  been  specially  investigated,  or  that  the  history  of  Lady  Chapels, 
as  separate  from  that  of  Cathedrals,  has  ever  been  traced  up  to  its 

*  Read  before  the  Society  on  Monday,  Februaxy  1,  1858. 
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source.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  jet  unexplored  mine  of  antiquarian  lore, 
and  one  well  worthy  of  the  labour  of  the  ecclesiastical  archaeologist. 
But,  for  myself,  having  neither  leisure  nor  opiK)rtunity  to  explore  it 
thoroughly,  I  must  be  conteut  to  give  such  few  and  simple  elements  of 
the  history  as  I  have  been  able  to  glean  out  of  the  few  books  within 
reach. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  European  nations,  from  the  earliest 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  them,  have  directed  their  most 
solemn  worship  towards  the  East, — a  custom  which  we  may  clearly  trace 
to  the  course  which  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  took  in  its  advance 
through  Europe,  arising  from  the  East,  and  going  on  still  towards  the 
West,  and  thus  realizing  to  each  nation  the  Scriptural  promise  of  the 
**  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  with  healing  on  his  wings."  The 
hope,  also,  of  the  re-appearing  of  the  Saviour  has  always  been  directed 
towards  the  East ;  and  as  that  hope  was  of  a  veiy  vivid  and  energetic 
character  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Church,  it  gave  further  strength  to 
the  habit  of  addressing  their  devoutest  aspirations  in  that  direction. 
As  soon  as  the  acknowledgment  of  Christianity  by  the  Empire  admitted 
of  the  erection  of  public  buildings  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship, 
the  system  of  Orientation  was  introduced  into  them  The  altar  was 
placed  in  or  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  every  church  :  all  the  higher 
ceremonies  of  religion,  and  especially  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  were  celebrated  there  ;  and  thither  the  eyes  and  thoughts  of 
the  congregation  were  directed  as  to  the  place  of  sacredness  and  honour. 
For  a  long  period  the  eastern  part  of  the  churches  was  especially  held 
sacred  to  the  name  and  honour  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  when  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  began  to  assume  the  prominence  which  it  has  ever 
since  held  in  the  Romish  Church,  and  to  eclipse  that  of  our  Lord 
himself,  it  was  usually  celebrated  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  church  ; 
and,  as  if  to  give  to  it  more  special  honour,  the  recess  or  chapel  at  the 
eastern  extremity,  adopted  from  the  holy  place  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, was  appropriated  to  it.  And  a  still  further  eastern  end  was 
frequently  thrown  out  from  the  original  structure,  where  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin  might  be  specially  celebrated ;  where  her  statues,  and  shrines, 
and  offerings  might  be  placed  ;  and  to  which  not  only  the  gaze  of  the 
people  in  the  choir,  but  of  the  officiating  priest  himself  as  he  stood 
before  the  high  altar,  might  be  constantly  directed.  Thus,  according 
to  the  quaint  remark  of  Fuller,  a  gradation  of  reverence  was  established 
— *'  The  porch  ssdd  to  the  church-yard,  and  the  church  said  to  the 
porch,  and  the  chancel  said  to  the  church,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  said  to 
them  all :  *  Stand  further  off,  I  am  holier  than  thou.*  " 

It  sometimes,  indeed,  happened  in  particular  Cathedrals  or  churches 
that  there  was  a  Saint  connected  with  the  place  who  was  locally  held 
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in  higher  hoDOur,  on  account  of  the  miraculous  powers  attributed  to  his 
or  her  relics,  than  even  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in  such  cases  the  eastern 
chapel  was  devoted  to  the  honour  of  that  Saint :  as  that  of  Becket,  at 
Canterbury ;  St  Outhbert,  at  Durham ;  St.  Ethelreda,  at  Ely ;  St. 
Alban,  at  St.  Albans ;  and  St.  Edward,  at  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
such  cases  we  find  the  Lady  Chapel  placed  elsewhere,  as  at  Canterbury 
in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave ;  at  Durham,  at  the  west  end,  where  it 
is  called  the  Galilee ;  at  Rochester,  in  the  south  transept ;  at  Oxford 
and  Bristol,  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir.  In  all  the  other  Cathedrals 
the  Lady  Chapel  is  at  the  eastern  extremity. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Chester  it  is  most  probable  that  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Norman  choir  was  occupied  by  the  chapel  and  shrine'*' 
of  St.  Werburgh,  reaching  as  far  as  the  eastern  arch  of  the  present 
choir ;  and,  if  so,  the  chapel  of  the  Viiigin  would  be  at  the  extremity  of 
the  south  aisle  of  the  choir.  Although  the  present  building  is  far 
more  extensive  than  that  of  Norman  times,  we  shall  probably  find  the 
same  principles  of  structure  and  arrangement  still  adhered  to.  We 
have  a  niche  still  remaining,  indicating  the  existence  of  an  image  of 
the  Vii]gin,  and  a  piscina,  implying  an  altar,  at  the  eastern  termination 
of  this  aisle ;  and  these  are  probably  the  vestiges  of  an  earlier  arrange- 
ment which  had  appropriated  that  part  of  the  building  to  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin,  and  they  were  merely  repeated  on  the  new  and  enlarged 
choir,  though  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  was  then  removed  to  a  more 
honourable  place. 

At  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  present  Lady  Chapel,  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  fix  about  A.D.  1 280,  St  Werburgh  had  begun  to  decline 
somewhat  in  popular  estimation ;  no  miracles  were  ever  performed  at 
her  shrine,  and  the  taste  of  the  age  was  for  some  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  the  saints.  There  happened  also  to  be  a  burst  of  devotion  at 
that  period  towards  the  Virgin  Mary.  And  therefore,  when  the  Norman 
Chapel  of  St.  Werburgh  was  pulled  down,  and  the  choir  extended,  it 
was  natural  that  a  new  and  more  sumptuous  chapel  should  be  given  to 
the  honour  of  the  Virgin,  occupying  the  same  relative  position,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  choir.  The  original  position  of  the  shrine  of 
St.  Werburgh  was  probably  preserved  under  this  new  arrangement ;  but 
instead  of  being  in  a  separate  chapel  to  the  east  of  the  Choir,  it  now 

*  HaiuhAU,  in  hi«  History  of  Cheshire,  4to,  1817,  page  221,  states  that  the 
Shrine  of  St.  Werburgh,  and  the  pedestal  on  which  it  rested,  *'  formerly  stood  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  at  the  east  end  of  the  Choir ;  and  that  the  pedestal 
was  removed  to  its  present  position  soon  after  the  Reformation,  and  conyerted 
into  the  Episcopal  Throne."  History  is  silent  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Shrine 
itself;  but  being  of  great  intrinsic  valne,  it  no  donbt  vanished  at  the  Dissolution, 
along  with  other  precious  relics  belonging  to  the  Abbey. 
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fell  within  the  Choir,  which  was  lengthened  so  as  to  include  it.  In  this 
position  it  is  helieved  to  have  remained  until  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  the  stone  structure  containing  the  shrine  was  removed  and 
converted  into  a  throne  for  the  Bishop.  Thus,  without  doing  disrespect 
to  the  patron  saint  of  the  Church,  the  Virgin  Mary  was  honoured  with 
a  new  Chapel,  to  which  special  care  and  large  expenditure  of  means 
were  devoted. 

The  history  of  Lady  Chapels,  as  they  are  found  appended  to  all  the 
larger  Churches  of  Europe,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  interior  arrange- 
ment of  the  smaller  ones,  can  hardly  be  investigated  without  some 
reference  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Mariolatry  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Such  reference  would  hardly  fall  within  the  range  of  subjects 
usually  treated  of  by  this  Society,  and  would  lead  us  off  into  questions 
of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history  far  too  extensive  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  brief  and  popular  lecture.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with 
observing  that  the  exaltation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  as  an  object  of  worship 
took  its  rise  in  the  fifth  century,  and  advanced  by  gradual  stages  of 
growth  until  we  find  in  the  eleventh  century,  about  the  date  of  the 
Conquest,  that  a  daily  office  was  instituted  in  her  honour,  divine  titles 
began  to  be  ascribed  to  her,  and  every  imaginable  epithet,  expressive 
of  adoration  and  extravagant  superstition,  was  lavished  upon  her  in  the 
writings  of  the  time.  It  was  at  this  period,  just  when  the  first  Norman 
Earl  re-founded  the  Monastery  of  St.  Werburgh,  and  erected  the 
building  of  which  so  many  portions  still  remain,  that  Lady  Chapels 
began  to  be  added  to  churches  in  this  kingdom.  The  worship  of  the 
Virgin,  which  had  then  assumed  a  very  prominent  and  elaborate 
character,  required  a  separate  place  for  the  celebration  of  it.  And  it 
is  not  uninteresting  to  remember  that  Anselm,  Abbot  of  Bee  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  whom  Hugh  Lupus  brought  to  Chester  in  order 
that  he  might  re-model  the  conventual  establishment,  was  a  devoted 
worahipper  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  introduced  into  England  a  festival 
in  honour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  He  would  take  care,  there- 
fore, that  all  honour  was  done  to  her,  and  all  due  provision  made  for 
the  celebration  of  her  worship  in  the  new  conventual  church.  We  have 
no  exact  plan  of  that  Norman  structure,  but  from  the  vestiges  of  it 
which  were  discovered  in  1841,  it  was  apparent  that  there  was  an 
eastern  apse  or  chapel,  extending  beyond  the  choir  itself,  which  was 
intended  probably  as  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  though,  as  we  have 
suggested,  used  as  a  site  for  the  shrine  of  St  Werburgh.  All 
this  structure  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  to  make 
way  for  the  present  buildings,  and  just  at  this  period  the  enthu- 
siasm on  the  subject  of  the  honour  due  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  at 
its  height. 
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We  will  endeavour  dow  to  fix,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  the  date  of  the 
present  Lady  Chapel.  Upon  comparing  it  with  the  Chapter  House, 
the  earliest  of  our  buildings  of  the  Early  English  period,  a  marked 
difference  appears  in  the  composition  of  the  mouldings,  the  form  of  the 
window  jambs,  the  size  and  character  of  the  bosses,  bespeaking  for  the 
Lady  Chapel  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  style.  We  find  here, 
externally,  ponderous  upright  buttresses,  chamfered  at  the  angles,  and 
with  indications  of  clustered  columns  on  those  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
building.  A  rich  and  deep  hollow  cornice,  with  very  large  and  massive 
single  dog-tooth  ornaments,  placed  above  a  foot  apart,  over-hangs  the 
outer  wall,  but  it  is  now  concealed  under  the  roof  of  the  side  aisles.  We 
have,  internally,  multiplied  round-and-hoUow  mouldings  around  the 
windows,  interspersed  with  the  dog-tooth  mouldings  ;  bold  and  massive 
ribs  in  the  groined  roof,  with  very  rich  and  highly-wrought  bosses  of 
great  size  at  the  intersections  of  the  main  ribs.  These  indications  of 
an  advanced  style  lead  us  to  fix  the  date  of  erection  at  the  period  of 
transition  from  the  Early  English  to  the  Decorated  Order,  or  about 
the  close  of  the  13th  century.  This  would  bring  us  to  the  time  when 
Simon  de  Albo  Monasterio  was  Abbot  of  St.  Werburgh.  He  was  the 
most  able  of  the  Abbots  of  Chester,  and  the  most  magnificent  in  his 
architectural  restorations.  His  accession  to  the  Abbacy  is  dated  as 
A.D.  1265,  and  he  lived  until  1*280,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.  In  the  l$2th  year  of  Edward  I.  we  have  a  record  of  a 
precept"  being  granted  to  allow  venison  from  the  Eing*s  forests  of 
Delamere  and  Wirral,  for  the  support  of  the  Monks  of  St  Werburgh 
who  were  engaged  in  the  building  of  their  church.  It  is  clear  that  the 
first  building  on  which  they  were  then  engaged  was  the  present  Lady 
Chapel,  which  bears  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  Abbot  to  make  it 
worthy  of  her  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  of  his  own  character  for 
munificence.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  Chapel  was  all  that  was 
finished  during  the  life-time  of  this  Abbot,  for  there  is  an  evident 
decline  of  architectural  effort  and  means  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
choir,  which  was  erected  immediately  after  the  Chapel.  The  great  arch 
which  unites  the  choir  with  the  Chapel  is  remarked  upon  by  Hickman, 
for  the  richness  of  its  multiplied  rounds  and  hollows,  but  this  richness 
is  not  carried  on  to  the  westward.  I  may  here  remark,  by  the  way, 
that  this  arch  seems  to  have  been  formed  out  of  the  old  Norman  east 
window  of  the  original  Lady  Chapel,  as  there  are  plain  indications  of 
Norman  structure  in  the  wall  on  each  side  of  it.  We  venture  then  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  erection  at  about  1280. 

The  Lady  Chapel,  as  built  by  Simon  de  Albo  Monasterio,  was  with- 
out aisles ;  the  outer  walls  being  buttressed  and  corniced  as  before 
described,  and  with  a  parapet,  of  which  no  portion  now  remains.    There 
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were  three  triplet  windows  on  each  side,  of  which  the  jamh  mouldings 
only  remain.  The  tracery  of  four  of  them  was  entirely  removed  when 
the  side  aisles  were  huilt,  and  that  of  the  other  two  replaced  at  the 
same  period  by  coarse  perpendicular  tracery.  The  eastern  window  was 
probably  of  five  lights.  Traces  of  its  mullions  yet  remain,  running 
down  on  the  external  face  of  the  eastern  eud.  Sufficient  vestiges  of 
the  composition  of  the  exterior  of  the  Chapel  yet  remain  to  admit  of  its 
being  restored  externally,  as  well  as  internally,  to  its  original  form. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  entrance  to  the  Chapel,  as  it 
was  first  built,  except  through  the  eastern  arch  from  the  choir.  We 
enter  it  now  through  the  side  aisles,  one  of  the  windows  having  been 
cut  away  on  each  side,  down  to  the  base  of  the  wall,  in  order  to  open 
this  passage.  This  was  probably  done  at  the  same  time  that  the  high 
altar  was  erected  in  the  choir  and  elevated  upon  a  platform  so  lofty  as 
wholly  to  obstruct  the  passage  under  the  eastern  arch.  This  platform, 
which  buried  the  columns  up  to  four  feet  above  the  base  mouldings,  was 
considerably  lowered  in  1841. 

When  we  enter  the  Chapel,  the  first  thing  perhaps  that  strikes  us 
is  the  lowness  of  the  ceiling,  being  only  S2  feet  from  the  floor  to  the 
central  rib,  for  it  is  one  characteristic  of  the  buildings  of  this  date 
that  they  rise  hi  above  the  height  of  the  Norman  vaulting,  and  give  a 
great  impression  of  loftiness  and  lightness.  The  causes  of  this  defect, 
if  it  be  one,  in  this  building,  seem  to  have  been  two : — In  the  first 
place,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  roof  at  such  an  elevation  as  would 
not  interfere  with  the  light  of  the  upper  east  window  of  the  choir. 
In  the  second  place,  the  floor  of  the  Chapel  has  been  raised  above  its 
original  level,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  line  of  the  stone  bench 
which  runs  round  the  exterior ;  and  firom  the  position  of  the  Sedilia  at 
the  east  end.  Of  the  eastern  window,  as  well  of  the  two  which  are  near 
it,  on  the  north  and  south,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  tracery  is 
of  a  late  Perpendicular  character,  while  the  jamb  mouldings  are  of  late 
Decorated.  '  Thence  arises  one  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  interior  of 
the  Chapel, — ^the  want  of  harmony  in  its  architectural  details,  striking 
the  eye  most  forcibly  in  the  east  window,  the  plain  perpendicular 
tracery  of  which  is  so  manifestly  incongruous  with  the  pointed  English 
character  of  the  surrounding  features  of  the  building.  The  liberality 
of  the  citizens  of  Chester  has  indeed  in  some  measure  diminished  the 
unpleasing  eflect  of  this  contrast,  by  the  introduction  of  a  fine  east 
window  of  painted  glass,  designed  by  Pugin,  ^nd  executed  by  Wailes  in 
his  best  manner.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  the  tracery 
itself  was  not  restored  to  its  proper  character  before  the  painted  glass 
was  introduced  ;  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  hope  that  this  may  yet  be 
done,  and  that  the  fine  window  of  five  lights  may  yet  be  reconstructed. 
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in  order  to  complete  the  restoration  of  the  interior  of  this  beautiful 
Chapel. 

The  next  observable  feature  of  the  Chapel  is  the  groined  roof, 
marked  especially  by  its  singular  and  beautiful  bosses  at  the  three 
principal  points  of  intersection  of  the  ribs.  These  bosses  are  of 
unusually  large  size  for  so  low  a  building,  being  of  three  feet  diameter, 
and  descending  below  the  ceiling  more  than  18  inches.  The  weight 
of  each  boss  is  nearly  two  tons.  They  exhibit  great  care  and  skill  in 
design  and  execution,  and  are  finished  with  that  attention  to  details 
which  marks  the  works  of  that  age,  though  it  appears  to  be  almost  a 
waste  of  labouiw  when  employed  on  objects  so  fax  above  the  eye  of  the 
spectator. 

The  central  boss  bears  a  figure  of  the  Vii^gin  and  Child,-— the 
eastern  one,  a  symbol  of  the  Trinity, — and  the  western  one  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  these  three  subjects,  placed  in  this  order 
from  east  to  west,  were  designed  to  embody  the  three  great  features  of 
the  Christian  Church  of  that  age.  We  have  in  the  first  a  figure  of  the 
Father,  seated  on  His  throne,  holding  between  His  knees  a  small 
crucifix,  and  the  dove  rests  on  the  cross,  in  the  attitude  of  whispering 
into  the  Saviour's  ear.  This  was  not  an  uncommon  form  of  representing 
the  Trinity  in  early  tiroes,  and  forcibly,  though  rudely,  shadows  out  the 
elements  of  Christian  truth, — the  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  holding 
forth  the  Son,  crucified  for  us  ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  concurring  in  the 
scheme  of  redemption,  and  ministering  comfort  to  the  Saviour  to  support 
Him  in  His  last  agony.  * 

We  have  in  the  second  boss  the  representation  of  the  worship  ci 
the  Virgin  Mary, — the  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Romish  Church. 
The  Virgin  is  represented,  according  to  invariable  custom,  as  seated, 
and  with  the  infant  Saviour  in  her  arms ;  she,  and  not  the  Saviour, 
being  the  main  subject  of  the  work.      The  Saviour  was  always  thus 

*  Several  examples  of  thifl  Trinitarian  device  occur  to  ns;  but  it  will 
snfSce  to  instance  the  beautifnl  contemporary  seal  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Priory  at 
York,  the  general  design  of  which  very  mach  resembles  that  upon  the  Lady 
Chapel  boss,  except  in  the  position  of  the  dove,  which  in  the  York  seal  appears 
to  be  in  the  act  of  descending  from  the  Father  upon  the  head  of  the  crucified 
Bavionr.  Another  and  a  later  example,  of  the  16th  century,  is  given  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Britith  Archceological  Irutiivte,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  817,  from  a  silver 
medallion,  the  work  of  Heinrich  Beitz,  of  Leipsic,  who  flourished  from  a.d.  1553 
— 1586.  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  mentioned,  that  this  curious  boss  was  for  more 
than  two  centuries  hidden  from  view  by  an  immense  block  of  plaster  moulded 
into  the  form  of  a  Tudor  rose ;  and  that  its  real  character  was  only  discovered 
by  mere  accident,  while  preparing  the  groined  ceiling  for  chromatic  treatment, 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Octavins  Hudson. 
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represented,  as  an  infant  in  His  mother  s  arms,  not  only  to  mark  her 
identity,  but  to  embody  the  idea  of  her  influence  and  authority  over 
Him  and  His  Church. 

We  then  have  in  the  third  boss  an  indication  both  of  the  worship 
of  the  Saints  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  in  the  martyrdom  of 
Thomas  a  Becket.  And  thus  we  have  a  complete  series  of  symbolic 
representations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

This  third  boss  deserves  some  special  attention.  It  had  long 
perplexed  the  judgment  of  curious  observers,  and  defied  the  skill  of 
archsBological  critics.  Being  beyond  the  reach  of  minute  examination, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  being  somewhat  involved,  it  was  not 
easy  to  interpret  it  It  passed  with  some  for  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin ;  with  others  for  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  because  the 
figures  of  armed  men  were  apparent  in  it ;  but  no  one  guessed  at  the 
true  subject,  until  a  cast  was  taken  of  it  and  it  could  be  examined  upon 
the  ground.  There  is  no  question  now  as  to  what  it  represents, — ^the 
murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket, — and  that  it  gives  a  somewhat  unusual 
version  of  that  event  There  are  many  representations  of  the  murder 
— some  almost  contemporary  with  it — both  in  painted  glass  and  in 
sculptured  stone,  especially  in  France  and  Italy.  Not  only  was  Becket 
himself  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  courageous  defenders  of  the 
rights  and  authority  of  the  Romish  Church  against  regal  aggression, 
but  his  death  formed  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Papal  power, 
and  opened  the  way  to  a  vast  extension  of  it  throughout  Europe.  On 
this  account  the  memory  of  his  martyrdom  was  perpetuated  in  every 
possible  form.  But  singularly  enough,  for  an  event  so  notorious,  and 
of  which  the  details  were  recorded  by  nearly  thirty  contemporary  writers, 
the  actual  representations  of  it  dififer  very  much  from  one  another,  and 
from  the  real  facts  of  the  story.  In  Mr.  Stanley's  MemoridU  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  a  careful  comparison  of  all  the  narratives  of  the 
martyrdom  is  instituted,  and  an  accurate  analysis  given  of  the  facts 
which  may  be  deemed  authentic.  With  these  facts  our  boss  agrees 
more  closely  than  most  other  delineations  of  the  same  subject  We 
have  in  it,  of  course,  the  figures  of  the  four  memorable  Knights  who 
were  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  :  Reginald  Fitzurse,  Hugh  de  Mor- 
ville,  William  de  Tracy,  and  Richard  de  Brez.  These  are  all  repre- 
sented as  wearing  chain  armour,  with  the  usual  steel  caps  of  the 
Crusaders,  and  bearing  swords  and  shields.  The  figures  are  curiously 
interwoven,  and  turned  backwards  upon  the  stone,  in  order  to  bring 
them  all  into  the  limited  space.  The  shields  which  they  carry  have 
all  their  several  heraldic  devices.  This  is  exactly  according  to  fact. 
The  figure  of  Becket  is  represented,  as  usual,  kneeling  at  an  altar,  with 
his  head  bent  forward.      Beside  him  stands  the  monk  Grim,  bearing 
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the  crozier  or  cross.  Fitzurse,  whose  identity  is  marked  by  the  bears 
on  his  shield,  holds  his  sword  with  both  hands,  prepared  to  strike  ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  Richard  de  Brez,  who  bears  a  boar  s  head  on  his  shield, 
who  strikes  the  blow,  and  the  blow  is  represented  as  falling  on  the 
crown  of  Becket*s  head,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  scalp.  This  is  precisely  in 
accordance  with  the  best  authenticated  narratives.  For  though  the 
first  blow  which  was  struck  was  from  Tracy,  the  fiBttal'one  was  given  by 
Brez  or  Breton.  '*  The  stroke  was  aimed  with  such  violence,"  says  the 
narrative  of  the  monk  Grim,  **  that  the  scalp  or  crown  of  the  head — 
which  it  was  remarked  was  of  unusual  size — was  severed  from  the 
skull,  and  the  sword  snapped  in  two  on  the  marble  pavement"  This 
is  the  final  act  which  is  represented  upon  the  boss, — the"  act  which 
completed  the  martyrdom  and  set  free  the  soul  of  Becket,  as  it  was  said, 
from  its  earthly  prison,  that  it  might  go  to  receive  its  glory  in  heaven, 
as  one  of  the  chiefest  Saints  of  Christ^s  Catholic  Church. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  trace  out  a  reason  for  the  accurate 
delineation  of  the  facts  of  this  murder  upon  this  boss.  In  the  cele- 
brated translation  of  the  body  of  the  canonized  Saint  from  the  crypt  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  where  it  had  been  at  first  buried,  to  the  newly- 
erected  Shrine  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir  of  the  same  church, — which 
translation  was  made  by  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  presence  of  King  Henry  III.  and  all  the  Prelates  of  the  realm, 
and  cost,  in  pomp  and  ceremony,  more  than  a  coronation, — the  Bishop 
of  Chester  of  that  day*  was  a  principal  actor.  He  was  joined  with 
Langton  in  the  Royal  Commission,  which  bears  date  A.D.  12120.  The 
Bishop  would  most  likely  bring  back  with  him  from  Canterbury  to 
Chester  a  vivid  impression  of  the  solemnity  of  the  scenes,  and  of  the 
virtues  of  the  martyr.  He  did  bring  back  with  him  a  very  precious 
relic  of  the  Saint,  no  less  than  the  girdle  which  he  wore  at  the  time 
of  his  martyrdom.  And  this  girdle  he  presented  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Werburgh,  where  it  was  preserved  with  religious  care  until  the  time 
when  all  such  relics  acquired  perhaps  something  less  than  their  intrinsic 
valu^,  and  were  destroyed  at  the  Dissolution.  With  the  relic,  the 
Bishop  would  be  likely  to  bring  with  him  an  accurate  version  of  the 
details  of  the  murder,  and  this  version  would  be  embodied  on  the 
sculptured  stone  of  this  boss. 

I  will  venture,  on  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  to  add  to  my  remarks 
the  more  valuable  commentary  of  Mr.  Stanley,  f  which  will  point  the 
moral  of  my  tale  : — "  We  must  all  remember,  that  the  wretched  super- 

*  William  de  Comhill,  Bishop  of  Chester,  Lichfield,  and  Coveutry,  from 
1216  to  1223. 

t  Memoriah  of  Canterbury^  p.  110. 


stitions  which  gathered  round  the  Shrine  (and  name)  of  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  ended  by  completely  alienating  the  affections  of  thinking 
men  from  his  memory,  and  rendering  the  name  of  Becket  a  bye- 
word  of  reproach,  as  little  proportioned  to  his  real  deserts  as  had 
been  the  reckless  veneration  paid  to  it  by  his  worshippers  in  the 
middle  ages." 

I  pass  now  from  the  architectural  character  of  this  Lady  Chapel  to 
its  history.  Would  that  I  could  say  that  any  materials  exist  from 
which  I  might  construct  a  narrative  of  the  events  which  have  occurred 
withiu  its  walls  during  the  six  centuries  of  its  existence.  If  we  were 
able  to  look  back  into  the  dark  period  of  its  early  history,  and  discover 
the  secrets  of  monastic  life  which  have  been  transacted  here,  we  might 
tell  some  tales  which  would  interest  and  astonish  hearers  of  these  more 
enlightened  times.  But  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  curiosity  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  the  discovery  of  facts  which  we  should  be  very  likely  to  mis- 
understand and  misjudge.  And  we  must  be  content  to  pass  the  whole 
period  from  the  building  of  the  Chapel  in  or  about  1*280  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Monastery,  in  1541,  as  a  blank  on  which  no  light  of  history  or 
of  records,  or  even  of  tradition,  has  been  thrown.  The  only  fact  of  that 
period  which  bears  the  slightest  interest,  is  the  burial  of  John  de 
Salghall,  one  of  the  later  Abbots,  who  died  in  the  year  1452,  temp. 
Henry  VI.  His  burial  place  is  described  as  being  '*  between  two 
pillars  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chapel,  under  an  alabaster  stone  ;"  on 
which  we  may  observe  that,  as  the  spot  so  marked  out  is  in  the  opening 
made  by  the  cutting  away  the  wall  under  the  south  window  to  gain  an 
opening  into  the  south  aisle,  that  aisle  must  have  been  built  pre- 
viously ;  and  yet  it  is  commonly  mid  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII,* 

The  stone  under  which  the  Abbot  was  buried  still  remains, — not  of 
alabaster,  but  Purbeck  marble, — and  bears  the  traces  of  a  very  rich 
brass,  which  must  liave  nearly  covered  the  whole  stone.  About  thirty 
years  ago  this  stone  was  removed,  and  the  Abbot's  coffin  was  found 
under  it,  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state.  His  body  was  enveloped  in  folds 
of  cerecloth  ;  and  an  illegible  writing  on  parchment  lay  upon  his  breast. 
His  gold  ring  of  office,  containing  a  large  sapphire,  was  on  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand.  This  was  not  interred  again  with  the  rest  of 
the  contents  of  the  coffin,  but  is  now  preserved  amongst  the  treasures 
of  the  Chapter. 

*  This  southern  aisle  of  the  Lady  Chapel  is  said  to  have  been  anciently 
called  the  Chapel  of  St.  Erasmus,  Close  to  the  spot  above  indicated,  if  not 
indeed  in  the  same  grave,  were  deposited,  according  to  Webb  (Ka/«  i2oya/y 
Vol.  11.  p.  26,)  the  remains  of  the  good  Bishop  Bridgman,  about  the  year  165<>y 
Other  accounts  give  Kinncrsley  Church,  Shropshire,  as  the  place  of  his  burial. 
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I  may  observe  that,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  when  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  was  repudiated  by  the  Church  of  England,  it 
seems  to  have  been  an  object  with  the  Reformers  to  desecrate  all  the 
Lady  Chapels,  with  a  view  to  extinguish  the  yet  lingering  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  places  where  the  interest  and  intercession  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  had  been  sought  for  during  so  many  centuries.  They  were,  for 
the  most  part,  converted  to  some  secular  uses,  and  employed  as  schools, 
or  vestries,  or  consistorial  courts.  To  this  latter  use  the  Lady  Chapel 
of  our  Cathedral  was  appropriated  ;  and  there  it  was  that  Bishop  Cotes, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  (A.D.  1555)  held  the  trial  of  George 
Marsh  for  heresy,  and  condemned  him  to  be  burned  at  the  stake, — a 
sentence  which  was  shortly  afterwards  carried  into  execution  at  Boughton 
on  April  24,  1555.* 

We  know  not  how  soon  after  this  the  Consistoiy  Court  was  removed 
from  the  Lady  Chapel  to  its  present  position  in  the  south-western 
tower,  but  probably  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  From  that  date 
the  Chapel  has  been  restored  to  more  befitting  uses,  and  the  early 
Morning  Prayers,  or  Matins,  have  been  always  read  there. 

In  Webb's  Itinerary,  \  speaking  of  the  Lady  Chapel  as  it  appeared 
in  his  day  (A.D.  1640),  he  says  that  it  was  "  adorned  with  a  fair  window 
to  the  east,  of  very  curious  workmanship  in  glass,  where  hath  been  the 
story  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  her  descent  from  the  loins  of  Jesse,  in  the 
line  of  David ;  though  now,  through  injury  of  time  and  weather,  the 
same  story  is  much  blemished." 

Forty  years  after  that,  the  mischief  which  had  been  commenced 
«<  by  time  and  weather,"  was  completed  by  a  tumultuous  mob  of  the 
citizens  of  Chester,  instigated,  as  it  was  supposed,  by  James  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Chester,  courting  popularity.  They 
broke  into  the  Cathedral,  and  amongst  other  outrages  committed  upon 
the  contents  of  the  sacred  building,  wholly  destroyed  the  painted  glass 
of  the  east  window  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  It  has  been  the  work  of  the 
citizens  in  a  later  age,  and  under  a  better  feeling,  to  repair  the  injury 
done  by  their  forefathers,  and  once  more  adorn  the  east  window  with 
"  very  curious  workmanship  in  glass," — an  example  which  has  been 
followed  by  many  private  individuals,  so  that  we  have  now  all  the 
windows  of  the  Chapel  so  decorated,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  £1,500. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  purpose  and 
character  of  the  works  which  are  now  going  on  in  this  Chapel.  1  shall 
not  venture  to  name  the  person  by  whose  suggestion  they  were  entered 

*  A  fall  account  of  the  trial  and  execntion  of  George  Marsh  will  be  found 
in  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,  Vol.  I.  p.  1481. 

t  Valt  Royal  of  England,  Vol.  II.  p.  33. 
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npon,  and  at  whose  cost  the  decorative  part  is  to  he  executed,  as  it  is 
her  desire  to  he  kept  in  the  hack  ground,  and  to  let  all  he  done  to  the 
glory  of  God.  But  I  may  state  that  the  ohject  is  to  restore  the  interior 
of  the  Chapel  to  the  same  state  in  which  we  may  helieve  it  to  have 
heen  left  hy  its  first  huilders.  From  a  close  and  careful  examination 
of  the  hosses,  ribs,  window  mouldings,  and  capitals,  it  is  apparent  that 
they  had  received  the  decorative  colouring  usual  in  buildings  of  that 
date  ;  and  the  remains  of  it,  found  under  accumulated  coats  of  white- 
wash, were  sufficient  to  indicate  precisely  the  several  tones  of  colour,  so 
as  to  enable  the  artist  who  examined  them  to  restore  exactly  the  original 
design.  Mr.  Octavius  Hudson,  who  has  made  this  branch  of  ancient 
art  his  special  study,  and  has  shewn  his  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  his  admirable  chromatic  works  at  Salisbury,  has  had  the 
restoration  of  this  Chapel  entrusted  to  his  care. 

I  believe  that  there  are  some  persons  who  look  with  no  little 
suspicion  upon  these  attempts  to  revive  the  mediaeval  character  of  our 
sacred  buildings  ;  thinking  it  to  be  symptomatic  of  Romanizing  tenden- 
cies ;  or,  at  least,  likely  to  foster  them  ;  and  apprehending  that,  if  we 
begin  by  introducing  mediseval  ornament,  we  may  perhaps  end  by 
bringing  in  mediseval  ceremonies. 

It  is  quite  true  that  whitewash  has  long  been  the  Sjrmbol  of  true 
Protestantism.  Successive  coats  of  it  have  been  laid  over  the  ancient 
mural  decorations  of  our  Churches,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  perpetuate 
the  abhorrence  of  Popish  superstition  by  washing  out  the  stain  of  it 
from  the  very  walls.  Everything  that  would  serve  to  please  the  eye, 
and  indulge  the  sentiment ;  everything  that  even  tended  to  express  a 
desire  to  glorify  the  House  of  God,  and  to  impress  the  worshippers  in 
it  with  reverential  feelings,  has  been  excluded,  as  if  it  were  idolatrous. 
We  have  all  been  educated  in  an  atmosphere  of  ecclesiastical  whitewash. 
Peoples  eyes  have  been  so  habituated  to  it,  as  the  one  established 
Church  pigment,  that  they  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  think  anything 
else  orthodox  or  appropriate. 

But,  as  to  the  priticiple  of  colouring,  as  a  means  of  giving  a  pleasing 
and  reverent  character  to  the  interior  of  our  Churches,  surely  we  need 
not  confound  the  idea  of  simplicity  in  the  worship  of  God,  with  that  of 
plainness  in  the  building.  To  the  former  we  are  happily  restricted,  as 
well  by  our  established  Ritual,  as  by  our  common  sense  of  what  is  true 
and  edifying.  To  the  latter  we  are  not  limited  by  any  rule,  legal  or 
Scriptural.  Admitting  that  when  we  introduce  fanciful  varieties  of 
costume,  and  gesture,  and  embellishment  into  the  offices  of  Divine 
worship,  we  are  lowering  the  spirit  and  the  meaning  of  it,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  same  objection  applies  to  the  rich  and  chromatic 
ornamentation  of  the  edifice  itself.      In  that  wo  are  obviously  doing 
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honour  to  Him  whose  name  it  bears,  and  shewing  a  desire  to  give  Him 
the  best  we  have.  "  The  King's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within,"  may 
be  no  less  applicable,  though  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  the  material  than 
to  the  spiritual  Church  of  Christ.  All  natural  products  are  to  be 
employed  *'  to  beautify  the  place  of  my  sanctuary,"  under  the  Christian 
dispensation  no  less  than  under  the  Jewish ;  '*  and  I  will  make  the 
place  of  my  feet  glorious,"  (Isaiah  Ix.  13).  We  do  not  in  these  days 
question  the  propriety  of  reviving  the  highly  elaborate  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  in  order  to  give  a  rich  and  grand  effect 
to  our  Houses  of  God.  I  do  not  see  the  difference  between  doing  that, 
and  enriching  them  with  appropriate  colouring,  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  effect.  One  is  as  much  calculated  as  the  other  to  give  a  richer  and 
more  impressive  tone  to  what  presents  itself  to  the  senses  of  the  wor- 
shipper. There  is  no  more  symbolism  in  one  than  in  the  other  ;  no 
more  symptom  of  a  return  to  mediaeval  superstition. 

Yievdng  the  question  simply  in  an  artistic  or  archseological  point  of 
view,  it  may  be  very  well  doubted  whether  we  can  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  real  beauty  and  effect  of  mediseval  architecture  without 
restoring  the  colouring  which  originally  formed  a  part  of  it.  We  do 
not  see  it  as  they  who  built  the  Churches  saw  it.  If  we  trust  to  them 
for  a  correct  taste  in  structural  arrangement,  why  not  trust  them  also 
in  the  point  of  colour  ?  What  would  those  mediseval  artists  feel,  if 
brought  back  to  see  the  now  colourless  walls  and  ceilings  of  their  richly 
ornamented  structures  ?  What  would  Simon  de  Albo  Monasterio  say 
to  the  state  of  our  Lady  Chapel  ?  What  would  Michael  Angelo,  or  any 
person  of  taste,  say  if  he  could  see  the  interior  of  St.  Peter  s  all  covered 
with  whitewash  ? 

Whatever  caution  may  be  required  in  the  revival  of  this  ancient 
style  of  decoration, — and,  beyond  all  question,  great  judgment  and  skill 
are  needed  to  revive  the  ancient  tone  of  colouring,  so  that  it  may  serve 
to  please  the  eye  without  offending  the  sense  of  propriety, — yet  I  think 
the  advancing  intelligence  and  taste  of  the  age  will  be  found  to  sanction 
the  attempt.  The  few  experiments  which  have  lately  been  made  in 
this  art  in  Ely  Cathedral  and  Salisbury  Chapter  House,  have  been 
eminently  successful,  and  have  brought  out  effects  in  the  building 
unobserved  before.  It  is  probable  that  this  will  be  also  the  effect  here. 
And  I  will  venture  to  add  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  day  will 
come  when  the  same  style  of  decoration  may  be  extended,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  groined  roof  of  the  Choir.  That  monotonous  mass  of 
wood  and  plaster  would  be  awakened  into  some  life  and  beauty  by  a  few 
touches  of  gold  and  colour,  and  it  would  be  relieved  from  the  reproach, 
now  sometimes  cast  upon  it.  of  being  but  a  very  poor  attempt  to  repre- 
sent stone. 
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To  revert  for  a  momeDt  to  the  Lady  Chapel.  I  have  already  com- 
plained of  the  incongruous  character  of  the  tracery  of  the  east  window, 
as  disturbing  the  harmonious  effect  of  the  interior.  A  project  is  now 
on  foot  for  replacing  it  by  a  five-light  Early  English  window,  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  Scott.  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  benevolence 
of  individuals,  interested  in  Church  restoration,  could  be  applied  to 
assist  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  restoring  the  exterior  of  this  Chapel. 
It  is  now  in  a  dilapidated,  if  not  a  dangerous  condition  ;  and  as  it  is 
the  first  part  of  the  building  which  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  an 
observer  on  the  City  Walls,  it  might  be  made  as  rich  and  pleasing  in 
architectural  effect,  as  it  is  now  poor  and  offensive.  The  spirit  of  the 
citizens  and  of  the  county  has  been  once  called  forth  to  aid  the  work  of 
restoration.  May  it  be  again  awakened  to  promote  the  honour  of 
Almighty  God,  by  beautifying  this  place  of  His  sanctuary  !  * 

*  While  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press  (November,  1859,)  the 
alterations  and  improvements  suggested  in  the  above  concluding  paragraph  are 
being  actually  carried  out,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  late 
east  window  of  stained  glass  has,  with  the  traceiy,  been  carefully  removed,  and 
will  be  placed  in  one  of  the  north  windows  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  while  a  new 
east  window  of  five  lights  has  been  erected  in  its  stead,  and  will  in  due  time  be 
adorned  with  another  subject  in  stained  glass. 


(Dn  tljB   ^uuliarituB  of  CjjBsiiin? 


BY    MAJOR    EGERTON    LEIGH. 


;T  is  a  curious  and  an  almost  unaccountable  thing  that,  in  a 
country  like  Great  Britain,  where  we  have  never  been  fretted 
hj  an  internal  system  of  passports ;  where  the  utmost  freedom 
of  locomotion  has  prevailed,  and  increasingly  prevails ;  where  the 
population  is  constantly  shifting;  the  country  running  to  the  towns 
(as  surely  as  the  cold  air  rushes  to  the  vacuum  left  by  the  rising  hot 
blast  of  the  furnace)  and  the  towns  escaping  to  the  country  ;  where  no 
hamlet  can  be  discovered,  however  remote  and  solitary,  that  does  not 
contain  men  who,  as  soldiers,  sailors,  travellers,  or  adventurers, 
(impelled  by  duty,  science,  business,  or  pleasure)  have  visited  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  in  which  there  is  not  some  family  of  which  a  seedling 
has  taken  root  in  other  parts  of  England,  if  not  in  another  region  of 
the  earth ;  where  there  so  few  Sept  marriages,  like  those  among  the 
Chaddagh  fishermen  in  Galway,  who  always  intermarry  with  their  own 
clan,  and  are  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule,  (for  in  spite  of  our 
county  proverb  to  the  contrary,  we  in  Cheshire  as  often  marry  "  over 
the  moor"  as  "  over  the  mixon.")  It  is,  I  say,  very  curious  that  it  is 
possible,  in  the  face  of  what  I  have  just  mentioned,  that  any  peculiar 
distinction  of  dress,  langu&ge,  customs,  or  agriculture,  should  exist 
amongst  the  different  counties  of  Great  Britain,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
countries.  Any  one  ignorant  of  the  facts  and  using  only  his  common 
sense,  would  imagine  that  they  must  long  since  have  been  incorporated 
and  identified,  like  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore,  which  is  thoroughly 
mixed  and  amalgamated  as  it  is  churned  by  every  succeeding  tide. 

But  the  vrai  and  the  vraisemhlahle  ^Sire  influenced  by  very  different 
rules,  and  the  fact  is  that,  in  spite  of  emigration,  immigration,  and 
railways  (which  have  now  been  in  operation  for  more  than  two-thirds 
of  a  generation),  in  the  face  of  the  Press,  which  seldom  contains  a 
provincialism,  we  have  in  Great  Britain  distinct  languages  and  also  an 
endless  variety  of  provincialisms,  which,  though  they  may  not  put  the 
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seal  of  Babel  on  inter-communication,  still  render  the  peasants  of 
Devonshire  and  Cheshire,  of  Kent  and  Northumberland,  of  Cornwall 
and  Norfolk,  distinctive  clans. 

What  Ceesar  says  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  in  his  time,  '*  Hi 
omnes  Hngud  inttitutui  Legibus  inter  »e  diffcnmt,^*  will  even  at  this  day 
partially  apply  to  our  own  counties.  Yet  all  their  different  inhabitants, 
like  the  different  parties  in  politics,  are  alike  ready  to  unite  in  a  firm 
and  invincible  phalanx,  if  the  liberty  or  honour  of  their  common  country 
should  be  threatened.     Great  Britain  then  beats  but  with  one  pulse. 

Our  present  enquiry  is  confined  to  the  peculiarities  of  one  county, 
— our  own  Cheshire.  Has  it  any  peculiarities,  and  what  are  they  ? 
We  shall,  I  think,  answer  this  question  by  proving  that  it  has  many 
distinctive  peculiarities,  and  some  again  which  it  shares  with  a  few 
other  counties  only.  There  are  many  counties  which  from  their  inland 
situation,  or  from  their  shape,  can  have  little  individuality :  for  instance, 
the  inhabitants  of  almost  every  part  of  Gloucestershire  and  Northampton- 
shire must  have  as  much  to  do  with  those  of  the  adjoining  counties  as 
with  those  of  their  own.  Others,  like  Rutland,  are  too  small  for  a 
distinctive  individuality,  being  like  some  German  Principalities,  not 
remarkable  for  their  extent.  I  remember  hearing  of  some  Englishman 
bringing  this  in  a  very  offensive  way  before  some  Gorman  grandee,  who 
ordered  him  to  leave  his  dominions  (for  some  misdemeanour)  in  twenty- 
four  hours.     "  I  shall  not  require  half-an-hour  ! "  was  the  saucy  reply. 

Cheshire  is  one  of  our  largest  counties,  ranking  about  eleventh  in 
population,  including  the  metropolitan  counties,  and  from  its  position, 
and  long  sea  and  river  boundary,  is,  what  the  Scotch  call  a  house  which 
is  not  let  in  fiats,  self-contained ;  and  where  not  bounded  by  water,  it 
is  towards  Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  and  Shropshire,  fnnged  by  hills. 
Its  shape  has  been  compared  by  some  to  an  axe,  by  others  to  the  wing 
of  an  eagle  ;  but  it  much  more  resembles  a  chicken,  with  its  head  in 
Featherbed  Moss,  Macclesfield  in  its  crop,  and  the  tail  formed  by  the 
Wirral.  * 

Its  name  is  peculiar.  Wo  may  consider  the  county  named  from 
the  city,  and  though  that  again  is  evidently  derived  (like  most  towns  with 
a  Chester  termination)  from  having  been  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp — 
"  Castra," — it  is  curious  that  it  coincides  in  sound  with  its  principal 
agricultural  product — the  Shire  of  Clieese. 

The  capital  of  our  county  gives  a  title  (and  that  the  first  title)  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Sovereign,  who  is  bom  Earl  of  Chester,  but  only  gains 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  by  creation.      Our  capital  is,  I  believe, 

•  Others,  again,  have  compared  it  to  an  immense  shoulder  of  mntton, — ^the 
knuckle  answering  to  the  Hundred  of  Wirral. 


tiniqae.  It  is  the  otilj  city  or  town  in  England  surrounded  by  walls 
which  may  be  walked  round  ;  though  remnants  of  a  wall  exist  in  a  more 
or  less  perfect  (or  I  should  rather  say  imperfect)  state  in  many  other 
towns.  But  in  what  other  part  of  England,  or  of  the  world,  can  we 
find  our  curious  auti-umbrella-makers,  the  "  Rows,"  which  have  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained  or  accounted  for  ?  Nottingham,  it  is  true, 
has  its  "  Rows,"  but  they  are  only  a  covered  way  taken  out  of  the 
frontage  of  the  ground  floor,  and  shaded  by  the  projection  of  the  second 
floor,  supported  on  pillars ;  and  something  on  the  Nottingham  plan 
exists  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  and  at  Totness,  in  Devonshire,  called 
"  The  Walk,"  and  in  Dartmouth,  in  the  same  county,  called  "  The 
Butter  Walk."  But  nowhere,  save  at  Chester,  will  you  find  eighteen 
feet  (more  or  less)  of  the  second  floor  frontage  scooped  out,  as  it  were, 
and  the  pedestrians,  with  the  prescriptive  right  sanctioned  by  the  traffic 
of  centuries,  trampling  over  the  heads  of  the  ground-floor  inhabitants, 
and  protected  from  the  weather  by  the  overhanging  bed-rooms  of  the 
third  floor !  There  are  evident  marks,  (now  fast  disappearing,  to  the 
manifest  convenience  and  beauty  of  the  shops,  yet  not  without  detract- 
ing from  the  curious  character  of  the  city,)  for  affirming  that  in  former 
days  the  centre  of  the  second  floor  was  made  into  a  thoroughfare,  with 
shops  on  both  sides  throughout,  like  Old  London  Bridge,  and  some 
of  the  foreign  bridges  existing  even  in  the  present  day.  The  sides  of 
these  galleries  towards  the  street  have  now  very  generally  been  thrown 
open.  I  hope  some  of  the  few  remaining  cases,  where  the  shops  still 
exist  on  both  sides,  will  be  suflered  to  remain  in  their  present  condition, 
that  future  generations  may  see  what  was  the  ancient  character  of  these 
Chester  "  Rows." 

Fuller,  alluding  to  this  gallery  system,  says : — *'  Here  is  a  property 
of  building  peculiar  to  the  city,  called  '  The  Rows,'  being  galleries 
wherein  passengers  go  dry  without  coming  into  the  streets,  having 
shops  on  both  sides  and  underneath,  the  fashion  whereof  is  somewhat 
hard  to  conceive :  it  is  therefore  worth  their  pains,  who  have  money 
and  leisure,  to  make  their  own  eyes  the  expounders  of  the  manner 
thereof,  the  like  being  said  not  to  be  seen  in  all  England,  no  nor  in  all 
Europe  again."     So  much  for  old  Fuller*8  account  * 

I  really  think  it  would  improve  the  quaint  look  of  the  city  if  the 
projection  of  the  second  floor,  supported  on  pillars  (either  of  wood, 
brick,  or  stone)  over  the  foot  pavement,  were  (under  certain  necessary 
regulations  and  restrictions)  encouraged  on  the  Boughton,  Northgate, 
and  Handbridge  approaches  to  Chester.     There  are  several  picturesque 

*  Mr.  Pennant  gives  the  Bows  a  Boman  origin.  Plautus,  in  the  third  act 
of  his  MosteUa,  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the  Boman  vestibnles : — 

**Viden*  yestibulam  ante  sdes  et  ambulacmm  ejnsmodi?" 
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examples  of  this  style  remaining  in  the  suburbs,  aud  they  are  a  curious 
and  characteristic  introduction  to  the  Rows  within  the  walls  of  the  old 
city. 

Any  beauty,  fault,  or  quaint  device,  is  generally  catching.  If  yoa 
see  one  beautiful  church,  say  in  Northamptonshire,  the  chances  are  its 
beauties  are  repeated  by  others  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  ugliness 
of  the  churches  in  the  Lake  district  seems  to  be  most  fatally  catching. 
But  the  peculiar  system  of  Rows  seems  to  have  begun  and  been  per- 
fected at  Chester,  and  scarcely  to  have  extended  further,  or  yet  to  have 
found  imitators  elsewhere^  The  system  of  the  Rows  would  at  the 
present  day  be  still  more  complete  in  Chester  if  the  rights  of  the  public 
had,  in  former  days,  been  as  jealously  guarded  as  they  are  now,  for  in 
many  parts  of  the  Rows  a  ctd  de  sac  stops  the  road  where  there  are 
evident  traces  of  a  former  thoroughfare. 

I  endeavoured  some  time  since  to  discover  what  was  the  oldest 
date  extant  in  the  city,  and  I  found  one  ostensibly  of  1003  on  one 
of  the  beams  of  an  old  black  and  white  timber  house  in  Lower  Biidge 
Street,  adjoining  the  Albion  Hotel,  and  opposite  Mr.  Newell  s  equally 
curious  and  picturesque  old  house.  But  although  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  our  present  Arabic  numerals  is  one  of  the  many 
points  on  which  antiquaries  disagree, — and  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of 
an.  old  inhabitant  (since  dead)  who  lived  nearly  opposite  the  house  in 
question  (who  told  me  that  he  once  had  the  curiosity  to  mount  a  ladder 
to  examine  the  figures  closely,  and  that  he  could  trace  no  symptoms  of 
tails  to  the  O's), — I  am  still  afraid  we  must  conclude  that,  by  altera- 
tions or  the  process  of  time,  the  original  tops  of  the  sixes  have  dis- 
appeared, leaving  the  0  s  behind  !  It  is  supposed  that  some  of  the 
recorded  instances  of  remarkable  longevity  on  tombstones  have  originated 
in  the  chisel  of  some  joking  stone-cutter  introducing  a  1  before  30,  40, 
or  50  years,  originally  recorded  as  the  limit  of  the  existence  of  the 
individual  who  sleeps  beneath. 

In  speaking  of  Chester  we  must  not  omit  the  river,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  slightly  elevated  rock  on  which  the  city  stands,  firet 
caused  the  erection  of  a  town  in  this  place.  A  navigable  river,  a  castle, 
a  mountain  pass,  the  sea  coast,  or  the  intersection  of  roads,  are  severally 
the  sources  to  which  most  old  towns  trace  their  origin.  Within  the 
last  thirty  years  towns  spring  up,  like  Crewe,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
great  Stephenson's  iron  streams.  We  are  wandering,  however,  from  the 
Dee,  or  Deva,  with  its  many  ingenious  derivations  ;  but  which,  from  its 
extremely  winding  and  tortuous  course,  I  should  read  as  a  contraction 

*  A  street  in  Bridgenorth,  Salop,  bad,  until  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  a  lomewhat  similar  arrangement  the  Row  there  extending  along  a  great 
portion  of  the  street. 
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of  the  Latin  word  Devia,  at  the  risk  of  heing  tried  by  the  water  ordeal 
in  its  stream  at  the  instigation  of  a  jury  of  antiquaries,  who  may  think 
(and  justly  so)  that  the  river  derives  its  name  from  its  colour,  or  from 
having  its  origin  in  two  streams.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  no 
such  river  for  boating  purposes :  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
almost  unchumed  by  the  seething  and  long  following  wave  of  the  noisy 
paddle  steamer,  and  undisturbed  by  the  more  silent  and  apparently 
causeless  progress  of  its  Jess  bustling  brother,  the  screw ;  and,  without 
aspiri&g  to  prophecy,  we  may  affirm  that  the  stream  above  the  bridges 
will  always  remain  devoted  to  pleasure  and  undisturbed  by  traffic,  owing 
to  the  winding  course  we  have  previously  noticed.  What  will  happen 
below  the  bridges  we  know  not.  An  horizon  of'  Chester  becoming  a 
second  Liverpool  on  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament  being  rigidly  carried 
out  in  its  details,  is  before  the  eyes  of  many  people  ;  but  an  horizon  is 
a  difficult  thing  to  reach.  One  of  the  last  suggestions  I  have  heard 
was  one  to  make  the  Dee  fall  into  the  Mersey,  taking  very  much  the 
same  line  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  Mersey  may,  in  former  days, 
have  fallen  into  the  Dee. 

"Non  no0tmm  inter  yob  tantas  componere  lites.** 
Can  we  mention  the  Dee  without  speaking  of  the  noble  Bridge 
which  spans  it  by  a  single  stone  arch  of  200  feet,  the  largest  in  the 
world  when  built;*  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  surpassed  since 
its  birth  by  any  of  those  gigantic  railway  works  which  have  rushed  into 
existence, — crossing  rivers,  piercing  mountains,  leaping  vallies,  and 
trampling  upon  impossibilities,  as  some  Minister  did  when  he  stood 
upright  on  his  gouty  feet  in  answer  to  some  one  who  used  the  term 
*'  impossible  ! "  to  one  of  his  propositions.  We  pay  for  our  whistle  in 
this  case.  The  old  bridge,  so  long  as  it  was  the  only  one,  was  free ; 
but  when  the  new  bridge  was  built,  it  not  only  levied  a  toll  itself,  but 
compelled  its  aged  brother  to  the  like  atrocity.  A  bridge  toll  has  a 
kind  of  fatality  about  it,  which  clings  to  a  bridge  like  its  key-stone  ;  it 
is  always  going  to  be  reduced  or  to  be  taken  off  entirely ;  but,  like  the 
Income  Tax,  or  Care  sitting  behind  the  rider,  it  never  can  be  unhorsed. 
1  was  reading  an  account  of  a  bridge  (I  think  it  was  in  Scotland),  and 
the  writer  mentioned,  as  its  most  remarkable  feature,  that  it  was  the 
only  bridge  he  had  ever  heard  of,  which  could  boast  a  removed  toll-gate  I 
Another  peculiar,  but  we  cannot  say  picturesque,  Cheshire  town  is 
Northwich,  which  seems  by  degrees  to  be  completing  its  destiny, — that 
of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  waters,  or  wrecked  by  an  earthquake  of 
man's  contrivance.  Any  inhabitant  of  South  America  would  (on  seeing 
its  cracked  walls,  parting  window  casements,  gaping  fissures,  and  the 

*  The  Qrosvenor  Bridge  at  Chester  is  still  (1860)  without  a  rival  in  the 
magnificent  span  of  its  single  stone  arch. 
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variety  and  ubiquity  of  stays,  supports,  strengthening  rods,  Ac.)  fancy 
himself  at  home,  where  he  must  be  always  prepared,  at  a  moment*s 
notice,  to  catch  his  wifo  up  under  one  arm  and  his  babies  under  the 
other,  and  rush  out  of  the  house  as  soon  as  the  subterranean  rumble  (so 
well  known  and  so  dreaded  by  man  and  beast)  gives  him  warning.  The 
subsidence  of  the  hollow  crust  on  which  North wich  stands,  or  which, 
we  should  rather  say,  yawns  under  Northwich,  produces  the  same 
results  and  appearances  as  earthquakes  present  in  those  parts  of  the 
globe  where  that  scourge  prevails.  In  the  memory  of  living  men,  roads 
have  disappeared,  hills  have  become  vallies,  and  vallies  hills,  and  former 
fields  have  become  a  roadstead  for  vessels.  The  most  bitter  satire  I 
ever  heard  against  *Northwich  was  an  enquiry  where  the  best  part  of 
the  town  was,  as  the  enquirer  had  never  seen  any  part  of  it  but  a  mean 
Mubnrb,  The  fact  is,  Northwich  (speaking  of  its  architectural  beauties) 
reminds  me  of  the  old  story  of  the  negro  coming  to  a  clergyman,  who 
had  married  him  some  time  before,  for  the  purpose  of  being  unmarried: 
"  How  can  I  do  this  ?"  says  the  clergyman,  **  you  have  taken  your  wife 
for  better  and  for  worse."  "  But  she  all  worse,  no  better,  massa,"  was 
the  negro *s  mournful  rejoinder.  And  so  we  may  say  of  the  architecture 
of  Northwich.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  much  capital  will  be  expended 
on  a  house  which  may  any  day  be  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  or  subside 
into  some  unknown  subterraneous  gulf.  There  is  a  French  saying — 
**  Le  dfrnier  coup  du  marteau  est  le  commencement  de  destruction  ;^ 
but  destruction  may  overwhelm  e  Northwich  house  before  it  is  half 
finished. 

We  cannot  speak  of  Northwich  without  referring  to  its  salt  mines, 
of  which  it  is  the  head  quarters,  which  constitute  its  wealth,  and  which 
create  the  cancer  to  which  it  may  eventually  succumb.  Salt  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  commodities  to  mankind  in  general,  and  our  county 
in  particular ;  for,  fortunately  for  us,  the  breed  of  men  like  the  Sieur 
Michel  Jourant  (who  died  in  France  some  120  years  since,  at  the  age 
of  08,  without  ever  having  suffered  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  who 
never  used  salt,)  is  uncommon,  if  not  extinct.  This  most  necessary 
product  is,  I  believe,  only  found  in  quantities  in  one  other  English 
county — Worcesterehire ;  for  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  mentioning, 
except  in  a  cursory  manner,  the  salt  works  existing  in  Durham, 
Staffordshire,  and  Lancashire,  as  the  works  in  these  three  counties, 
compared  with  those  in  Cheshire,  were  in  1852  only  as  5  to  73.  For 
the  presence  of  salt  in  our  own  county  there  are  many  theories,  more 
or  less  ingenious  and  possible,  but  all  we  know  for  certain  is  the  exist- 
ence of  salt  in  great  abundance.  The  actual  area  of  the  Cheshire  salt 
field  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  defined,  or  to  have  been  ascertained  with 
any  accuracy,  as  in  addition  to  new  works  being  constantly  opened,  it  is 


difficult  to  say  from  wbnt  distaDce  the  brine  may  come  ;  rtkI,  indeed, 
brine  springs,  though  with  too  small  a  per  centage  of  salt  to  allow  of 
their  being  worked  with  any  profit,  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  county 
besides  the  Wyches.  This  Wych  has  been  often  observed  upon  as  a 
carious  generic  termination  of  towns  in  a  salt  district, — Northwich, 
Middlewich.  Nantwich,  and  (in  Worcestershire)  Droitwich.  There  are 
many  other  towns  throughout  England  which,  although  they  have  a 
similar  termination,  have  nothing  to  do  with  salt,  like  Norwich,  Ipswich, 
Greenwich,  &c.^  but  in  these  and  similar  cases  the  wich  is  derived 
evidently  from  the  Latin  Vicus,  thus  Norwich  is  merely  Northtowu  or 
Norton.  But  our  Cheshire  towns  and  Droitwich  adopt  as  their  finial 
the  old  Saxon  word  for  salt,  a  word  which  has  not  died  out  with  us,  but 

is  embalmed  in  the  old  proverb — 

"To  scold  like  a  Wych  waller," 

t.  e.  a  boiler  of  salt.  The  Wallers  were  formerly  women,  and  their 
tempers,  like  a  cook  s,  were  supposed  to  be  a  good  deal  influenced  and 
to  have  sympathised  with  the  high  temperature  their  occupation  com- 
pelled them  to  endure.  I  understand  the  present  head  Wych  Waller  is  a 
man,  but  whether  there  is  now  less  scolding  than  under  a  female  regime^ 
deponent  saith  not  A  ball  was  once  given  in  one  of  our  salt  mines, 
which  we  may  at  any  rate  say  was  a  ball-room  quite  peculiar  to  our 
county. 

A  visit  to  a  Cheshire  salt  mine  will  probably  disappoint  any  one 
who  may  dream  of  crystal  caves,  snowy  whiteness,  and  effects  which 
vovdd  be  produced  by  the  dazzle  and  flash  upon  a  white  sparkling 
surface.  The  rock  salt  in  our  mines  is  very  much  the  colour  of  sugar 
candy,  and  requires  a  prodigious  number  of  caudles  to  produce  a  small 
eflect.  The  salt  trade  was  the  origin  of  one  of  our  laws  which  indirectly 
protected  the  brute  creation  long  before  the  existence  of  Martin  was 
dreamt  of.  At  Middle wich,  any  one  overloading  his  cart  with  salt  so 
as  to  break  the  axle  of  his  cflirt  or  his  horse *s  back  within  a  mile  of  the 
brine  springs,  was  fined  two  shillings.  On  Ascension  Day,  a  custom 
formerly  prevailed  called  *•  The  Blessing  of  the  Brine,"  when  a  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  was  sung ;  the  mine  called  **  The  Old  Biat,"  at 
Nantwich,  was  adorned  with  flowers  and  ribbons,  and  the  young  people, 
of  course,  had  a  merry-making, — 

"The  \i11age  pair  that  simply  sought  renown, 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down." 

At  Tissington,  in  an  adjoining  county,  they  have  an  annual  merry- 
making, which  is  called  '*  Dressing  the  Wells/*  when  the  wells  and 
spring-heads  are  ornamented  in  the  most  elaborate  and  lavish  manner 
with  flowers,  and  parties  go  the  round  singing  hymns. 

Having  mentioned  Chester  for  its  curiosity,  and  Northwich  for  its 
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absence  of  any  extenial  feature  which  can  interest  the  passer-hv,  there 
is  not  much  to  be  said  of  any  of  our  other  towns  on  the  score  of  pecu- 
liarity. We  may  perhaps  except  Birkenhead,  which  has  sprung  up 
with  American  rapidity  and  English  solidity,  and  which,  to  all  appear- 
ances, before  the  centur)'  has  passed,  will  become  our  most  populous  as 
it  is  our  last  Itom  town.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  Birkenhead  were  not  earlier  appreciated  ;  as  some  engineer 
observed  on  seeing  the  two  towns,  •*  that  Liverpool  had  been  built  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  .river."  Before  the  adaptation  of  steam  to  land  and 
water  transit,  this  river  must,  however,  have  formed  an  insuperable  bar  to 
Birkenhead  becoming  what  it  now  is — ^a  suburb  of  Liverpool.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Chester  Courant  I  saw  an  anecdote  told 
by  Mr.  Hodgson  at  a  dinner  at  Liverpool,  to  the  effect  that  there  was 
a  letter  still  preserved  in  his.  family,  written  by  his  grandfather,  and 
dated  from  Chester,  whither  he  had  gone  to  be  married.  The  object 
of  the  letter  was  to  request  his  friends  in  Liverpool  to  send  a  pilot 
across  the  river  on  his  wedding  day  to  convey  him  safely  over  the 
Mersey.  Birkenhead  Park  is  a  proof  of  the  victory  of  taste  and  money 
over  every  possible  disadvantage  of  soil  and  situation.  Paxton  found 
there  a  brick-field,  and  left  a  paradise. 

There  are  interesting  remnants  of  former  days  at  Sandbacb,  Nant- 
wich,  and  Macclesfield  Knutsford  considers  that  it  traces  its  'origin 
to  the  time  of  Canute.  In  a  very  old  map  of  Cheshire  in  the  Ohetham 
Library,  at  Manchester,  dated  1577,  the  name  of  the  town  is  written 
Knottesforth.  Instead  of  being  the  ford  of  Canute,  or  Canutesford,  I 
should  give  it  the  same  prosaic  origin  as  Oxford.  Nowt  is  an  old  word 
for  cattle.  In  Domesday  Book  the  name  of  the  town  is  Cunetesford. 
This  is  still  more  favourable  to  my  vereion,  as  there  is  an  old  word  Cun, 
for  cattle,  from  which  kine  is  obviously  derived.  There  is  a  bird  of 
the  Tringa  (or  plover)  species  found  in  Lincolnshire,  called  the  Knot. 
Camden  says  it  derives  its  name  from  King  Canute  (or,  as  he  was  commonly 
called,  Knute  or  Knout,)  and  that  the  bird  was  called  after  the  king,  being 
a  favourite  dish  of  that  monarch.  I  allude  to  this  to  shew  what  authority 
there  may  be  for  the  royal  derivation  of  Knutsford  ;  and.  I  should  add, 
that  a  talented  local  antiquary  (the  Rev.  H.  Green)  rejects  every  origin 
for  the  town*s  name  but  a  royal  one.  There  is  one  custom  of  the  town 
which  I  believe  is  quite  peculiar  to  it.  We  hear  amongst  the  Romans 
a  fortunate  or  happy  day  is  called  **  creta  notanda  dies,'* — a  day  to  be 
marked  with  chalk,  in  centra-distinction  to  one  marked  "  carbone'*  or 
with  charcoal, — the  sign  of  ill-luck  and  misfortune.  But  in  Knutsford, 
on  the  marriage  of  any  of  the  inhabitants,  or  of  any  one  of  note  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  they  sprinkle  the  fronts  of  their  houses  and 
the  streets  with  white  sand  or  "  greet,''  as  it  is  there  called,  with  which 


they  write  mottoes  and  devices.  This  is  said  to  have  been  first  used 
as  a  veut  to  the  joyous  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  before  they  had  a 
peal  of  bells.  It  is,  however,  one  of  those  peculiarities  which  exist 
without  an  authentically  traceable  root.  As  the  wedding  parties  in 
that  town  return  from  the  church,  it  is  usual  to  throw  coppers  (the 
largezte  of  modern  days)  amongst  the  boys,  who  of  course  are  in  attend- 
ance ;  if  this  propitiation  is  omitted,  they  are  followed  by  the  sarcastic 
cry  of  *•  Buttermilk  Wedding  ! " 

There  is  a  wedding  custom  general  in  Cheshire,  but  not  exclusively 
peculiar  to  the  county.  A  bridal  party,  on  their  retuni  from  church, 
find  their  road  home  barred  by  a  rope  stretched  across  the  street,  which 
is  only  lowered  after  the  exaction  of  a  fine.  It  is  called  **  Eoping."  In 
some  parts  of  England  the  money  so  demanded  was  called  **  Ball 
Money,"  as  it  originally  went  to  the  football  fund  of  the  township. 

Knutsford  Moor  used  to  be  celebrated  as  the  only  known  habitation 
of  the  plant  called  Saxifraga  Hirciilvs,  or  Marsh  Saxifrage ;  but  I 
believe  botanical  *'  gi*eed  "  has  been  fatal  to  this  genus,  as  it  has  to  many 
another  rare  plant,  and  that  not  a  root  of  it  now  exists,  but  has,  like 
the  Mohicans,  passed  away.  Mr.  Green  informs  us  that  Charles  X., 
when  Count  d'Artois,  was  bogged  whilst  in  pursuit  of  this  flower  on 
Knutsford  Moor,  and  was  with  difficulty  extricated. 

We  have  in  Cheshire  no  Ely  Cathedral,  no  Beverley  Minster,  no 
church  like  that  of  St.  Mary  Kedclyffe,  at  Bristol ;  but  interesting  and 
curious  specimens,  and  examples  of  different  dates  and  ecclesiastical 
styles,  may  be  found  at  our  Cathedral  and  St.  John  s  Church,  Chester, 
at  Macclesfield,  Nantwich,  Astbury,  and  other  places.  I  undei^tand 
the  peculiarity  of  the  old  church  at  Wallasey  (burnt  down  a  short  time 
since)  is  that  of  having  its  title  deeds  at  the  Vatican,  in  the  keeping  of 
Pio  Nono,  the  church  and  glebe  having  been  originally  granted  by  a 
Wharton,  of  Wallasey,  towards  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ! 

The  soft  sand-stone  used  almost  univei'sally  in  Chester  may  favour 
the  picturesque,  but  does  not  tend  to  durability  ;  so  unlike  the  magnesian 
limestone  of  which  Southwell  Minster  is  built,  the  angles  and  masonry 
of  which  are  almost  as  perfect  now,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  as  when 
the  edifice  was  firat  erected.  The  Romans,  they  say,  were  quite  aware 
of  the  perishable  nature  of  the  Cheshire  sand-stone,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
not  been  traced  in  any  of  the  remains  of  masonry  existing  in  Chester, 
attributed  by  antiquaries  to  that  far-seeing,  wonderful  nation.  This 
soft  nature  of  the  stone  has  caused  the  insertion  of  a  hard  white  marble 
on  the  flag»  (serving  as  gravestones  in  the  Cathedral  and  other  churches) 
on  which  the  name,  &c.  of  the  deceased  are  cut,  producing  all  the  effect 
of  luggage  labels,  though  we  are  so  accustomed  to  them  that  few  of  us, 
perhaps,  have  ever  noticed  it. 
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We  have  still  several  specimens  remaining  of  the  timber  church,  to 
which  the  late  Rev.  W.  H.  Massie  drew  our  attention,  in  his  own 
peculiarly  attractive  style,  in  a  Paper  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
our  Society's  Journal.  He  alludes  particularly  to  those  of  Marion, 
Ijower  Peover,  and  Siddington.  The  timber  style  of  architecture 
naturally  recedes  before  advancing  civilization,  decreasing  forests,  and 
the  tables  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies.  In  Norway  a  atone  church 
is  the  exception,  of  which,  I  think,  they  only  possess  two. 

Cheshire  is  still  very  rich  in  timber  houses.  Old  Moreton  Hall  is  a 
beautiful  specimen,  but  we  can  hardly  call  it  habitable,  although  it  is 
inhabited  ;  and  we  have  other  fine  examples,  like  Bramhall  and  Carden 
Halls,  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  Many  old  halls,  farm-houses,  and 
cottages,  are  dispersed  through  the  county,  presenting  curious,  intricate, 
and  picturesque  patterns  of  the  old  oak  frame- work  filled  up  with  brick, 
rubble,  or  plaster.  At  the  period  of  their  construction,  there  was  no 
inducement  presented  by  the  price  of  bark  to  cut  down  the  oak  in  the 
spring  when  full  of  sap.  The  bark  still  found  adhering  to  many  of 
the  beams  proves  that  they  were  made  of  winter  felled  trees,  and  also 
bears  testimony  to  the  almost  indestructible  nature  of  oak  under  these 
circumstances.  I  have  seen  some  of  these  beams  employed  for  the 
third  time  (which  had  evidently  been  used  in  the  building  of  two  pre- 
vious houses),  and  which  did  not  shew  the  least  appearance  of  decay. 
When,  as  a  boy,  I  used  to  come  on  a  visit  to  Cheshire  from  the  lime- 
stone cottages  of  Gloucestershire,  covered  with  the  grey,  white,  and 
orange  lichen,  I  thought  those  of  Cheshire  had  a  melancholy  appearance, 
as  if  they  were  all  in  half-mourning ;  but  I  have  quite  survived  my 
prejudice  against  them,  and,  am  sorry  to  say,  have  also  survived  many 
of  the  houses.  Some  of  the  old  halls  are  still  entirely  or  partially 
moated,  and  are  approached,  as  at  Holford  Hall,  by  curious  bridges. 

Perhaps  the  Meres  are  among  the  most  peculiar  features  of  Cheshire. 

Most  of  them  are  natural,  and  many,  like  Tarn  Mere  and  Ridley  Pool, 

have  been  drained.      This  pool,  once  called   '*  The  fairest  Mere  in 

Cheshire,**  is  now,  according  to  Nixon's  prophecy*  "  mown  and  sown." 

'  There  are  still  some  twenty  left,  of  which  Combermere  is  the  largest. 

These  small  lakes  decidedly  add  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  county. 

I  instance  Mere  Mere  and  Rostheme  Mere,  particularly  the  latter, 

with  Rostheme  Church  in  the  distance ;  it  is  also  the  deepest  of  the 

Meres,  and  had  at  one  time  the  reputation  of  being  unfathomable, 

but  the  lines  of  the  late  Bishop  Stanley  and  Captain  Cotton  found  a 

bottom  at 

"  Some  twenty  fathom  deep." 

This  Mere  is  sometimes  affected  by  a  high  tide,  the  river  running  back 
into  the  lake  instead  of  out  of  it,  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
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spArlings  have  been  caught  in  it.  There  is  a  tradition  that  one  of  the 
bells  of  Rostheme  Church,  having  been  displaced,  rolled  down  the  hill 
towards  the  Mere,  but  with  some  difficulty  was  restored  to  its  position  ; 
but  one  of  the  labourers  beginning  to  swear  at  it,  the  bell  a  second  time 
rushed  down  the  crag,  and  disappeared  in  the  depths ! 
The  Mere, 

"  Of  neigbboiira  Blackmere  named. 
Of  strangers  Brereton's  lake," 

(also  called  Bagmere)  was  supposed  to  foretell  the  death  of  the  head  of 
the  Brereton  family,  by  floating  timber  appearing  on  its  surface  : — 

*'  For  near  before  his  death,  wbo*s  owner  of  the  land. 
She  sends  np  stocks  of  trees  that  on  the  top  do  float, 
By  which  the  world  her  jost  did  for  a  wonder  note.** 

So  sang  old  Drayton.  Fuller,  evidently  more  than  half  believing  this, 
makes  the  following  remark  upon  it : — "  God  grant  us  that  grey  hairs, 
dimness  of  sight,  dullness  of  other  senses,  decay  in  general  of  strength, 
death  of  our  nearest  relations  (especially  when  far  younger  than  our- 
selves) before  our  eyes,  may  serve  us  instead  of  swimming  logs,  and  be 
sanctified  unto  us  for  sufficient  and  effectual  monitors  of  our  mortalitv." 
This  is  one  of  the  Meres  which  is  now  almost,  if  not  entirely  drained. 

We  have  in  one  of  our  Meres — Eedesmere — a  floating  island.  It  is 
a  mass  of  peat  moss,  about  two  statute  acres  in  extent ;  its  outer  edge 
cairies  a  belt  of  alder  and  birch  trees  (some  twenty  yards  wide),  some 
of  the  trees  being  twenty  feet  high  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  interior 
is  formed  of  a  mass  of  long  grass,  cranberry,  bog  myrtle,  and  heather, 
all  matted  together.  It  requires  a  flood  and  wind  from  a  particular 
point  to  move  it  from  its  usual  position  ;  but  occasionally,  when  retained 
in  deep  water  till  the  flood  subsides,  a  very  slight  wind  is  sufficient  to 
make  it  shift  its  position,  and  it  has  done  so,  the  Rev.  R.  Heptinstall 
informs  me,  three  times  in  one  day.  It  has  now  been  stationary'  about 
two  years,  and  it  requires  some  seven  feet  of  water  to  enable  it  to  float. 
There  is  only  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  the  Mere  to  allow  it  to  move 
say  a  distance  of  one-third  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  it  may  never  shift  again,  and  may  by  degrees  fill  up  Redesmere, 
and  make  it  a  moss,  which  will  at  first  have  to  go  through  that  unswim- 
mable,  unwalkable  state  mentioned  by  Ovid  as  one  of  the  concomitsnts 
of  chaos : — 

*'Sic  erat  instahilis  tellns  innahilis  unda.** 

The  mosses  in  this  county  have  most  of  them  yielded,  or  are  fast 
yielding,  to  advancing  agriculture  and  the  enhanced  value  of  land ;  and 
the  only  remaining  large  mosses,  Carrington  and  Dane  s  Moss,  will 
soon  be  amongst  the  things  that  were.      The  snipe  will  be  the  only 
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sufTerers  ;  for  it  has  long  since  been  found,  even  in  Ireland,  that  peat 
fuel  is  more  expensive  in  the  end  than  coal,  although  the  right  of  tur- 
bary used  to  be  considered,  and  indeed  formerly  was,  very  valuable  in 
England. 

In  Gloucestershire,  in  former  days,  they  used  another  sort  of  fuel. 
A  farmer  would  always  take  care,  before  he  took  a  farm,  to  assure  him- 
self that  there  were  plenty  of  ash  pollards,  which  are  cut  in  rotation, 
and  upon  which  he  depended  for  fuel.  But  now  the  abundance  of  ashes 
on  a  farm  would  be  very  much  against  the  chance  of  its  letting,  the 
superficial  and  exhausting  roots  of  that  tree  frequently  extending  100 
feet  in  every  direction.  Railways,  and  the  consequent  cheapness  of 
coal,  have  been  fatal  to  the  ash  pollards  in  Gloucestershire. 

Under  most  mosses,  and  widely  diffused  through  the  county,  at  a 
short  depth,  marl  is  found,  which  being  spread  over  a  reclaimed  moss, 
fertilizes  it,  and  indeed  improves  all  land  except,  I  understand,  that 
intended  for  potatoes.     We  have  a  county  adage — 

**He  who  marls  sand  may  buy  the  land." 

This  brings  us  to  another  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  county.  Marling 
and  marl  pits.  Any  one  standing  on  the  heights  of  Beeston  or  Peck- 
forton,  or  any  other  spot  whence  an  extended  view  of  the  plain  of 
Cheshire  can  be  obtained,  will  have  an  infinite  variety  of  these  baby 
meres  or  marl  pits  presented  to  the  eye,  giving  to  the  country  all  the 
appearance  of  a  subsiding  inundation.  These  are  now  most  essential 
as  watering  places  for  cattle,  and  date  their  origin  from  a  clause  in  most 
old  leases,  by  which  tenants  were  bound  to  marl  a  certain  part  of  their 
farm  annually.  Bones  have  now,  to  a  great  degree,  taken  the  place  of 
marl,  to  the  detriment,  some  say  (but  not,  I  think,  on  sufficient  grounds) 
of  the  cheese.  Marl,  to  the  uninitiated,  looks  very  much  like  clay,  but 
it  has  a  peculiar  distinguishing  greasy  feel.  Marl  digging,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  getting,  or  youing,  (the  latter  word  an  evident  corruption  of 
hewing)  has  a  nomenclature  and  customs  of  its  own.  The  gang  con- 
sists of  five  or  seven  men  ;  taking  off  the  surface  of  the  ground  till  the 
substratum  of  marl  is  reached,  \a  faying  ;  the  entmnce  of  the  pit  is  the 
space  end ;  the  deepest  part,  the  head  end ;  the  bank  on  each  side 
entering  the  space  end,  is  called  the  shoulders ;  the  bank  left  between 
two  marl  pits,  is  the  midfeather ;  unloading  a  marl  cart,  is  setting ;  the 
head  of  a  gang,  is  the  lord  of  the  marl  pit ;  shutting  is  finishing  the 
pit,  when  the  employer  gives  a  supper  and  unlimited  drink  to  the  men, 
whose  daily  allowance  during  the  progress  of  marling  is  a  quart  of  ale 
per  head.  To  poss,  is  a  punishment  instituted  by  the  raarlers  them- 
selves, as  a  punishment  for  any  one  of  the  gang  who  may  come  late  to 
his  work.     The  delinquent  is  held  by  the  othei's  across  a  horse,  whilst 
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he  is  passed  bj  the  lord  of  the  pit,  i.  t,  struck  with  the  back  of  a  spade 
on  the  spot  where  he  can  be  insured  most  pain  with  least  permanent 
injury.  Should  any  one  give  a  shilling  to  the  men,  it  is  formally 
announced  by  the  lord  '*  That  So-and-so  has  bestowed  to  my  lord  and 
his  men  a  part  of  five  hundred  pounds  ;  if  half-a-crown  or  upwards,  the 
gift  is  announced  as  part  of  five  thousand  pounds,  and  they  then  begin 
shouting,  as  it  is  called ;  the  first  marler  cries  out  **  Lorgess,"  (evidently 
a  corruption  of  Largesse,  the  old  cry  from  the  mob  to  the  successful 
knight  of  former  days).  They  then  cry  out  three  times,  and  twice  over, 
"Who- whoop  I  Who-whoop  !  Who-o-o-o-o-o-o-o  I 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  when  the  Marlers  meet  to  spend  their 
earnings,  they  stand  in  a  ring  in  front  of  the  public  house  and  shout  out 
the  names  of  the  givers  of  "  Largess,"  followed  by  the  peculiar  cry  and 
shout,  Ormerod,  I  think,  mentions  the  cry  as  Oyez,  or  as  we  pronounce 
it  in  our  courts  of  law,  O  yes  !  O  yes  !  O  yes  !  our  corruption  of  the 
French  word  oyer,  to  listen.  My  information,  however,  comes  from  a 
practised  Marler."^  Marl,  it  is  said,  was  known  and  valued  abroad 
formerly,  as  Britannica,  In  one  of  the  letters  written  to  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  by  his  Steward  in  1222,  there  is  a  report  of  Marling  being 
carried  on  actively  on  his  estates. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Dee ;  but  we  must  not  pass  by  the 
Weaver,  or  as  she  is  called  when  her  health  is  drunk,  •*  Miss  Weaver," 
and  there  are  few  ladies  the  state  of  whose  health  is  so  generally 
interesting  to  us.  The  river  Weaver  rises  in  Cheshire,  and  never  leaves 
the  county  ;  for,  as  the  poet  quaintly  informs  us, 

"  His  foantain  and  his  fall  both  Chester's  rightly  borne." 

In  Drayton's  time  we  see  Miss  Weaver  was  a  gentleman.  In  the  present 
day  Miss  Weaver  builds  our  bridges,  tries  our  prisoners,  erects  our 
gaols  and  public  buildings,  in  short,  makes  herself  generally  useful ;  and 
though  last,  not  least,  defends  herself  from  the  piratical  attacks  of  the 
buccaneers  and  fortune  hunters,  to  which,  like  most  ladies  of  large 
fortunes,  she  is  subject.  No  other  county  has  property  that  brings  in 
the  income  that  she  does  to  us.  Like  other  ladies,  she  is  sometimes 
subject  to  a  sinking,  particularly  as  she  passes  through  Northwich. 
Long  may  she  flourish,  for  she  is  truly  our  "  Abounding  River,"  the 
Bhine  of  our  Cheshire  fatherland  !  Long  may  she  be  saved  from  the 
plots  of  those  to  whom  we  may  apply  the  words  of  the  old  song  : 

Tis  they  would  get  all  by  the  scramble ; 
Tis  they  who  have  nothing  to  lose. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  water  communication,  I  should  not  omit 

*  These  marlers'  customs  probably  varied  in  dificrent  parts  of  the  country, 
and  no  doabt  the  form  of  mock  proclamation  varied  also. 
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some  mention  of  that  important  work,  the  first  great  Canal  of  England, 
the  '*  Bridgewater,"  more  generally  known  as  the  "  Duke^s"  Canal, 
which  passes  through  Cheshire  daring  the  greater  part  of  its  course. 
It  may  be  called  the  parent  of  the  magnificent  network  of  Canals,  (the 
arteries  of  trade,)  cut  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England — and 
was  to  the  Canals,  what  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  was 
to  the  Railways  of  the  world.  What  Stephenson  has  been  to  Railvrays, 
Brindley*  was  to  Canals.  We  cannot  quite  claim  him  as  a  Cheshire 
man,  for  he  was  born  in  a  neighbouring  county  (Derbyshire),  but  he 
passed  some  years  of  his  early  life  as  an  apprentice  to  a  millwright  at 
Macclesfield.  Most  people  go  to  bed  to  rest ;  but  it  is  said,  that 
whenever  Briudley  had  a  problem  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty  to 
solve,  he  went  to  bed,  and  there  remained  (sometimes  for  days)  till  he 
had  mastered  his  difficulty,  whatever  it  might  be.  An  old  Peer  (who 
hated  the  idea  of  canals  as  much  as  many  of  us  at  first  hated  the  idea 
of  railways,  for  the  unanswerable  reason  that  we  had  gone  on  very  well 
without  them  from  the  Creation),  peevishly  asked  Brindley,  who  was 
under  examination  before  the  House  on  some  Canal  Bill,  "  What  he 
thought  rivers  were  made  for  ?"  and  received  the  prompt  answer  from 
Briudley,  "  To  feed  navigable  canals."  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  is 
said  to  have  observed  prophetically,  that  the  only  enemy  he  feared  for 
his  Canal  was  the  Tramway,  It  is  also  said,  that  one  of  the  first 
trials  of  steam  as  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels  was  made  on  this 
Canal. 

Cheshire  is  generally  accused  of  flatness,  and  we  cannot  deny  that 
this  is  the  prevaiUng  feature,  or  rather  want  of  feature,  in  many  parts 
of  the  county.  But  even  where  most  unlike  Devonshire,  we  have  a 
grander  notion  of  mountain  scenery,  than  an  inhabitant  of  the  fens 
near  Ely,  who  seriously  asked  some  stranger  whom  he  was  accompany- 
ing, snipe  shooting,  "  whether  what  he  had  heard  stated  by  some  one 
(whom  doubtless  he  considered  a  Major  Longbow)  could  be  true, 
namely,  tHat  in  some  parts  of  the  world  there  were  mountains  higher 
than  even  Ely  Cathedral !"  In  the  flattest  part  of  Cheshire,  either 
the  Lancashire  Hills,  Alderley  Edge,  Shetland  Low,  Cloud  End,  Mow- 
cop,  the  isolated  masses  of  Beeston  or  Halton,  Frodsham,  Peckfortou, 
or  the  Welsh  mountains,  form  a  picturesque  horizon.  Towards  the 
north  and  north-west,  our  scenery,  were  it  in  any  country,  would  be 
admired.  Alderley,  Henbury,  Gawsworth,  and  the  country  generally 
round  Macclesfield  in  every  direction  is  striking,  from  the  great  variety 
of  ground.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  country  about  Cholmondeley 
Castle  and  the  Peckforton  Hills  ;  and  the  panorama  presented  during 
a  walk  round  Carden  Cliff,  is  beautiful. 

*  The  Engineer  of  the  Duke  of  Bridge  water's  Canal. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Royal  Forest,  (Delamere)  we 
are  almost  destitute  of  large  woods.  No  keeper  in  Cheshire  carries 
a  compass  in  his  pocket  to  avoid  being  lost,  a  plan  I  have  heard 
is  sometimes  adopted  in  Scotland.  Our  woods,  or  rather  spinnies,  are 
generally  either  ornamental,  or  occupy  dingles  and  ground  where 
nothing  else  would  grow.  There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  of  hedge-row 
timber ;  which,  added  to  the  small  size  of  many  of  the  fields,  give  a 
sort  of  forest  effect  to  some  parts  of  the  county,  when  looked  down 
upon  from  an  eminence.  Dunham  park  and  other  places  contain  fine 
trees,  but  few  are  found  remarkable  for  great  or  unusual  dimensions. 
Perhaps  they  have  suffered  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  great  timber 
markets  ;  and  may  have  too  often  realized  that  definition  of  timber : 
'*  An  excrescence  intended  by  nature  for  the  relief  of  landowners  in 
difficulties."  The  tree  of  the  county  is  the  oak ;  as  the  elm  is  that  of 
Berkshire  and  Devonshire.  The  alder,  or  as  we  call  it  the  ouler,  was 
at  one  time  very  generally  used  for  fences ;  and  when  of  timber  size 
is  still  extensively  used  for  clogs.  Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  oaks  in  the 
county  is  to  be  found  on  Mere,  upon  the  left  of,  and  abutting  on,  the 
road  between  Mere  town  and  Tabley ;  and  in  old  Mere  park  is  the 
ruin  of  an  enormous  oak,  possibly  coeval  with  the  Druids.  The  Marton 
oak,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  is  forty-two  feet  in  girth. 

Few  parks  in  England  contain  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  Tatton  ; 
but  considering  the  size  of  many  of  the  landed  properties,  there  are 
fewer  deer  parks  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  many  of  those 
we  read  of  in  former  days  have  been  disparked  ;  amongst  these  may  be 
instanced,  Eermincham,  and  Norbury  Booths.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  place,  we  find  that  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  Sir 
Robert  Leycester,  on  the  reconcilement  of  some  quarrel,  arranged  that 
he  might  kill  one  fat  buck  in  summer,  and  a  doe  in  winter,  out  of  the 
park  at  Booths,  during  the  minority  of  John  Legh.  There  is,  apropos 
to  deer,  an  anecdote  related  by  Leycester  (in  his  History  of  the  Buck- 
low  Hundred),  of  Robert  Leycester  of  Toft,  and  John  Legh  of  Booths, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  6th,  committing  an  assault  by  night,  on  Denys 
Holland,  servant  to  Sir  Geoffrey  Massey,  of  Tatton.  and  chasing  and 
destroying  his  deer,  for  which  they  had  to  pay  £'20  each.  Cheshire 
was  not  the  only  county  where  members  belonging  to  the  higher  orders 
disturbed  their  neighbours  vert  and  venison.  In  1265,  Sir  Henry  de 
Pomeroy  was  forced  to  make  compensation  and  amend  to  Bishop 
Branscombe,  for  having,  with  a  large  party  of  friends  from  his  Castle 
of  Beny  Pomeroy,  scaled  the  fences  of  the  Bishop^s  deer  park,  at 
Paignton  (in  Devonshire),  and  hunted  down  his  deer.  I  heard  of  some 
Scotchman  or  other  once  giving  an  account  of  Cheshire,  and  assuming, 
amongst  other  things,  that  every  Cheshire  Esquire  had  10,000  a-year. 
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and  a  square  brick  bouse.  Our  Esquires  would,  I  tbink,  be  deligbted 
to  make  bim  prove  tbe  first  part  of  bis  proposition,  and  we  may  dis- 
pute tbe  sweeping  generalism  of  tbe  second.  Owing  to  tbe  spareness 
of  building  stone  in  many  parts  of  tbe  county,  we  have  oar  sbare,  and 
perbaps  more  tban  a  sbare,  of  brick  as  a  building  material.  But 
tbougb  tbe  soft  sand-stone,  wbicb  exists  in  sucb  abundance,  is  mani- 
festly unfit  for  arcbitectural  purposes,  very  good  building  stone  is 
found  at  Manley,  Alderley,  and  otber  places.  In  brick  we  can  sbew 
some  of  tbe  most  beautiful  specimens  remaining  in  England  of  that  pic- 
turesque style  (commonly  called  Elizabetban),  and  I  instance  Crewe, 
Arley,  and  Capestborne,  amongst  the  many  distributed  through  tbe 
county.  Marbury  Hall,  wbicb  contains  so  fine  a  collection  of  objects  of  art, 
pictures,  statues,  china,  &c.,  is  built  more  in  the  style  of  tbe  old  French 
chateau.  Moreton  Hall,  lately  rebuilt,  is  a  good  specimen  of  what  is 
termed  castellated  Gothic. 

We  may  shew  Eaton  and  Lyme  Halls,  the  former  especially,  as 
our  county  palaces.  Peckforton  *  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  that 
all  England  can  produce  of  a  modem  castle,  where  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  the  present  age  are  so  happily  blended  with  the 
stem  grandeur  and  solidity  of  tbe  old  feudal  times.  Tbe  architect^ 
Salvin,  deserves  great  credit  for  having  so  successfully  worked  out  this 
very  difficult  problem.  Yule  Royal,  again,  is  another  mansion,  most 
interesting  on  its  own  account,  as  well  as  for  its  contents,  for  the  various 
changes  it  has  undergone,  its  traditions,  its  romances,  its  mysteries,  its 
having  been  in  former  days  one  of  the  places  where  Ecclesiastical 
tyranny  was  most  sturdily  resisted,  and  where  the  Ecclesiastics  fought 
most  desperately  for  their  possessions.  At  a  feast  given  at  Vale  Royal 
by  the  fifth  Abbot,  Peter,  about  1380,  we  find  that  a  certain  Richard 
Russell  of  Chester,  sent  as  his  subscription  to  tbe  banquet,  two  salmon 
valued  at  6s. ;  in  tbe  same  bill  of  fare  twelve  pullets,  tbe  gift  of  another 
man,  are  valued  at  sixpence,  and  sheep  at  about  one  shilling  each. 
This  I  think  proves  that  the  traditional  period  must  have  been  very 
remote,  when  the  Chester  'prentices  bargained  not  to  be  obliged  to  eat 
salmon  more  than  a  certain  number  of  days  in  tbe  week  ;  a  distressing 
period  we  hope  to  see  return  in  our  days,  through  the  exertions  of  one 
of  our  own  members,  (Mr.  Ayrton),  in  breeding  and  preserving  that  most 
valuable  fish. 

The  veiy  cattle  at  Vale  Royal  (although  not  wild  like  those  at  Lyme 
Park)  have  their  story,  and  are  said  to  be  descended  from  a  certain 
white  cow  which  broke  away  from  Cromweirs  soldiers  and  returned 
home,  preferring  the  fat  Abbey  lands  to  the  Republican  slaughter  knife. 
Many  of  the  manor  houses  have  chapels  attached  to  them  or  in  the 
*  The  seat  of  John  ToUemache,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  South  Cheshire. 
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grounds,  as  at  Arlej,  Tabley,  Capesthorne,  Somerford  Park,  ^c.  At 
High  Leigh  there  are  two  chapels  within  one  hundred  yards  of  each 
other,  belonging  respectively  to  the  East  and  West  Halls.  The  West 
Hall  Chapel  which  preceded  the  present  one  was  built  in  1404,  and 
constructed,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  of  timber.  Tlie  belfry 
was  a  curious  one ;  the  bell  being  suspended  from  the  branch  of  an 
enormous  sycamore  tree  which  shaded  the  chapel  door. 

The  original  chapel  of  the  East  Hall  still  exists  :  the  date  (15Q1) 
and  the  name  of  the  founder  are  on  the  east  window.'*'  The  interior  is 
fitted  up  with  oak  carving,  of  which  some  is  coeval  with  the  building, 
and  the  rest  has  been  brought  from  Belgium.  Ivy,  with  an  almost 
tree  stem,  covers  the  outside,  and  the  whole  has  a  most  pleasing  and 
picturesque  effect.     It  has  lately  been  very  well  restored. 

The  grouse  and  the  black  cock  still  crow  in  the  county ;  and  at 
Warburtoii  Church  horns  of  the  roe  deer  were  used  as  hat  pegs,  but  we 
cannot  now  include  the  roe  amongst  our  game.  At  the  same  church 
there  used  formerly  to  be  a  stand  for  an  hour  glass,  though  the  hour 
glass  had  disappeared.  I  attended  the  services  one  Sunday  at  two 
different  churches  in  Berkshire  ;  at  the  first  I  saw  the  stand  for  the 
hour  glass,  at  the  other  one  the  stand  and  the  hour  glass,  but  I  believe 
they  are  as  uncommon  now  as  the  Bible  chained  to  the  reading  desk. 
I  heard  of  a  very  peculiar  day's  sport  a  short  time  since — a  bag  of  40 
peacocks  killed  in  the  plantations  of  Somerford  Park. 

Any  one  who  has  travelled  abroad  must  have  been  stiiick  by  the 
prevalence  of  local  costumes.  You  remark  some  wonderful  bonnet  as 
at  Schweinfurth  ;  some  curious  cap  as  at  Coblentz  ;  some  head  orna- 
ment as  at  Munich :  you  leave  these  towns,  and  never  see  the  dress 
again.  lu  one  village  every  stocking  will  be  blood  red  ;  in  the  very 
next  a  roc's  egg  would  be  easier  found  than  a  red  stocking.  But  in 
England  we  have  very  little  costume  properly  so  called.  Civilization 
and  commerce  introduce  milliners.  Costume  is  fatal  to  the  milliners' 
success ;  and  by  degrees  costume  fades  and  dies  before  the  milliners'  arts. 
It  is  true  our  navvies,  our  costermongers,  our  butchers,  and  our  colliers 
(particulariy  those  of  former  days)  have  some  peculiarity  of  dress  which 
defines  their  employment ;  but  though  we  may  have  some  trade,  we  have 
few  district  costumes,  and  those,  like  the  smock-frock  of  Gloucestershire 
or  Northamptonshire,  are  generally  confined  to  the  male  sex.  In 
Cheshire,  however,  we  have  a  distinctive  dress  generally  worn  by  the 
peasant  women ;  the  short  jacket  (or  bed-gown  as  it  is  called)  and  the 
bright  red  striped  linsey  petticoat ;  and  the  factory  girls  have  an  elegant 
way  of  substituting  a  shawl  for  a  bonnet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  necklace 
universally  worn  by  them. 

•  Now  removed  to  the  west  window,  1859. 
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The  height  and  breadth  of  shoulder  of  the  population  of  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire — 

*'Oar  nataral  sister  Scjre,  and  linkt  nnto  ns  so 
Thiit  Lancashire  along  with  Cheshire  still  doth  go" 

is  superior  to  that  in  many,  I  may  say  in  most,  other  counties.  The 
plenty  and  cheapness  of  coal  has  been  given  as  one  reason  for  the  size 
of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  an  anecdote  told  in  corroboration  of  this: — 
The  Cheshire  Militia  (about  the  Waterloo  epoch)  were  present  at  some 
grand  field  day  with  several  other  regiments,  the  space  arranged  for 
them  was  the  Regulation,  calculated  at  so  many  inches  for  the  front  of 
each  man  ;  but  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  authorities,  and  to  the  un- 
utterable surprise  of  Routine,  it  was  found  that  the  breadth  of  **  The 
Cheshire,"  considerably  exceeding  the  Regulation,  interfered  with  the 
symmetry  of  the  opening  scene  of  the  field  day.  We  have  always 
been  more  or  less  a  warlike  race,  and  were  celebrated  as  archers.  In 
Hollingshed's  Chronicles,  A.D.  1397,  we  find  the  following  : — "  In  the 
mean  time  the  King  (Richard  II),  fearing  what  might  be  attempted 
against  him  by  those  that  favoured  these  noblemen  that  were  in  durance, 
sent  for  a  power  of  Cheshire  men,  that  might  day  and  night  keep  watch 
and  warr  about  his  person.  They  were  about  2000  archers,  paid 
weeklie,  as  by  the  annales  of  Britain  it  appeareth.*' 

In  Grafton's  Chronicle,  1569,  we  have  an  account  of  these  archers, 
which  is  not  very  favourable  to  them.  The  Chronicle  says — "  And 
against  the  tyme  of  the  said  Parliament  (held  in  Westminster),  the 
King  Richard  2ud  received  unto  him  a  gard  of  Archers  of  Cheshyre 
like  as  he  should  have  gone  in  battaile  against  his  enemies.  And  those 
Cheshyre  men  were  very  rude  and  beastly  people,  and  fell  into  such 
pryde  of  the  King's  favour  that  they  accompted  the  King  to  be  their 
felowe,  and  they  set  the  Lords  at  nought,  yet  few  or  none  of  them  were 
gentlemen,  being  taken  from  the  plough  and  cart  and  other  craftes. 
And  after  these  rustical  people  had  a  while  Courted  (t.^.  been  at  Court), 
they  entered  into  so  great  a  boldnesse  that  they  would  not  let  neyther 
within  the  Court  nor  without,  to  beat  and  stave  the  King's  good  subjects, 
and  to  take  from  them  their  victuals,  and  to  pay  for  them  little  or 
nothing  at  their  pleasure,  and  to  ravish  their  wives  and  their  daughters, 
and  if  any  man  fortuned  to  complayne  of  them  unto  the  King,  he  was 
soon  rid  out  of  the  way,  no  man  knewe  how  or  by  whom,  so  that  in 
effect  they  dyd  what  them  lusted." 

No  county  militia  regiment  in  England  gave  more  recruits  to  the 
regular  army  during  the  Peninsular  campaign  than  the  Cheshire,  and 
during  the  Crimean  war  the  county,  both  from  its  militia  regiments  and 
otherwise,  contributed  a  large  body  of  recruits  to  the  line.  No  doubt 
the  very  women  of  Cheshire  would,  like  those  of  Carthage,  or  their 
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Cestrian  ancestors  of  yore,'^  he  ready  to  Rght  in  a  good  cause,  if  re- 
quired so  to  do.  But  the  ISO  women  taken  prisoners,  in  1643,  at  Acton 
Church,  near  Nantwich,  "many  whereof,"  according  to  a  pamphlet  in 
my  possession,  **were  armed  with  long  knives,  and  belonged  to  a  female 
regiment,"  were  not  our  countrywomen,  but  strangers ;  which  I  am  glad 
of,  as  the  account  goes  on  to  say  **  that  whea  these  degenerate  into 
cruelty,  there  are  none  more  bloody." 

Except  during  harvest,  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  women 
with  us  are  ever  seen  at  work  in  the  open  fields.  In  many  other 
agricultural  counties,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  villages  will 
be  found  to  be  deserted,  except  by  the  old,  the  sick,  and  infants.  The 
children  are  at  school,  the  men  and  women  in  the  fields,  most  of  the 
houses  locked,  and  any  old  woman  past  work  superintends  detachments 
of  infants  too  young  to  toddle  to  school.  Not  so  with  us,  which 
probably  arises  from  the  detached  arrangement  of  our  villages.  It  is 
quite  the  exception  in  this  county  to  see  a  village,  i.e.,  a  conglomeration 
of  cottages  and  farms  in  close  juxtaposition.  Our  farm-houses  are  for 
the  most  part  solitary,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  land  belonging  to  them, 
and  the  cottages  are  dotted  about  singly,  or  by  twos  and  threes,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  left  unprotected  with  safety  to  property  and 
young  children.  High  Leigh  is  an  example  of  this,  although  one  of  the 
most  populous  of  the  purely  agricultural  townships  of  Cheshire.  There 
is  nothing  to  make  a  casual  passer  by  imagine  that  it  contains  a  fourth 
of  its  real  population,  which  is  more  than  1000  souls. 

Cheshire  is  not  generally  favourable  for  riding  exercise ;  we  have 
few  field  roads  or  grass  lanes,  although  in  some  districts  there  is  no 
lack  of  sandy  lanes.  The  late  Lord  Leicester,  better  known  as  Coke 
of  Norfolk,  used  to  say  that  the  only  agricultural  improvement  he  had 
seen  in  Cheshire,  was  a  general  onslaught  on,  and  inclosure  of  the  sides 
of  the  roads.  Since  his  time  our  agricultural  improvement  has  ad- 
vanced with  great  strides ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  within 
20  years  the.  production  of  the  county  has  increased  at  least  one  fourth. 
But  we  get  no  grass  rides.  When  the  judges  were  in  Chester  last 
year  (1857),  one  of  them,  who  always  made  a  practice  of  taking  a  morn- 
ing ride  before  the  fatigues  of  the  day  began,  asked  me  where  was  the 
best  place  near  Chester  for  a  canter  on  the  grass  ?  Instead  of  being 
able  to  give  him  a  choice,  I  could  not  tell  him  of  such  a  place,  and 
arrangements  had  to  be  made,  by  which  the  legal  representative  of 
Royalty  was  allowed  by  the  Mayor  to  take  his  morning  s  canter  on  the 
old  Roodeye. 

*  See  Hemingway'i  History  of  Chester,  Vol.  I.  pp.  188-9,  for  an  account  of 
the  behavioar  of  the  Chester  Amazons  daring  the  celebrated  Siege  of  Chester 
in  1646. 

Y 
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The  old  Cheshire  road  is  generally  either  a  deep  sand,  or  a  bad 
pavement  full  of  chock  holes  (to  use  a  provincialism),  and  equally  unfit 
for  walking,  riding,  or  driving.  The  pebbles  employed  are  generally 
those  found  in  the  fields,  turned  up  in  the  course  of  cultivation,  or 
collected  from  watercourses,  and  in  general  belong  to  a  species  of  xx>cks 
non-existent,  or  not  known  to  exist  in  the  county :  these  vary  in  size 
from  a  few  ounces  to  many  tons.  The  easiest  way  of  accounting  for 
their  importation  is  what  is  called  the  "  glacial  theory,"  namely,  that  a 
vast  (to  use  another  Cheshire  word)  of  rocks  and  pebbles  have  been,  in 
the  first  place,  incrusted  and  imbedded  in  icebergs,  and  have  been 
deposited  wherever  the  mass  to  which  they  were  attached  returned  to 
water. 

With  regard  to  our  turnpike  roads,  we  procure  the  stone  from 
Penraaenmawr,  the  best  road  material  in  the  world ;  and  although  by 
the  time  it  is  laid  down  and  broken,  it  costs  more  per  ton  than  coal, 
our  tolls  are  very  much  less  than  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  where  the 
material  is  close  at  hand.  One  effect  of  the  perfection  of  our  turnpike 
roads,  and  the  great  improvement  of  the  main  parish  roads  throughout 
the  county,  is  the  general  substitution  of  two  horses,  or  even  one,  for 
the  old  team  of  four  ;  without  which  latter  number,  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  no  carriage  could  progress  at  all,  and  progress  even  then 
at  a  slow  and  cautious  pace.  The  hammer  cloth  in  those  days  covered 
the  tool  box,  where  the  hammer  and  other  implements  (for  the  repair 
of  any  breakages  by  the  way,  always  expected,  and  very  frequently 
occurring,)  were  kept  In  short,  the  glory  of  the  16  or  20  four-in-hands 
at  the  Knutsford  races  of  former  days  was  really  merely  a  proof  of  the 
extreme  badness  of  the  roads  at  that  period. 

We  are  blessed  with  abundance  of  coal,  already  known  to  be  widely 
distributed,  and  also  supposed  to  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  county 
where  it  has  hitherto  not  been  worked.  Lead  and  copper  have  been 
found  in  unprofitable  quantities  at  Alderley ;  and  gypsum  near  the 
Dane  and  in  other  localities.  In  Lymm  stone  quarry,  numerous  prints 
of  the  tracks  of  the  Cheirotherium  (literally  the  beast  with  hands)  are, 
and  have  been,  frequently  met  with.  I  received  a  letter  from  the  late 
Professor  Buckland,  in  answer  to  a  sketch  I  sent  him  of  one  of  these 
stones  with  the  prints  of  the  Cheirotherium  upon  it.  In  it  he  says — 
"  Its  bones  have  been  found  near  Leamington,  and  also  at  Stuttgard. 
Professor  Owen  has  shewn  it  to  have  been  a  Batrachian,  that  is,  a 
creature  of  the  Salamander  family,  allied  to  the  toad,  and  to  have  been 
about  the  size  of  a  small  ox.  Pleasant  fellows  to  have  met  with  hopping 
about  in  all  directions  !  The  animal's  name  is  now  changed  to  Laby- 
rinthodon,  from  the  enamel  of  the  tooth,  when  a  thin  slice  is  cut  off, 
shewing  that  it  is  arranged  labyrinth  fashion.      It  may  be  seen  at  the 
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Crystal  Palace,  in  the  group  of  colossal  extinct  animals.*'  Professor 
Backland*8  son  (in  his  very  arousing  work,  '*  The  Curiositiss  of  Natural 
Hiitory")  suggests  that  the  dragons  we  hear  of,  as  existing  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  and  of  England  in  former  days,  may  owe  their  origin 
in  some  degree  to  these  now  extinct  monsters.  Cheshire  has  its  own 
dragon  :  the  family  of  Venahles  have  for  their  crest "  a  dragon  transfixed 
with  an  arrow  and  devouring  a  child,"  in  memory  of  an  ancestor  having 
killed  a  terrible  dragon,  that  devastated  the  lordship  of  Moston  iu  this 
county,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  breakfasting  on  a  child. 

There  is  a  petrifying  spring  at  Lymm,  curious  inasmuch  as  there  is 
no  limestone  in  its  vicinity,  and  it  is  supposed  to  derive  its  carbonate 
of  lime  from  the  marl  banks  through  which  it  percolates. 

Some  months  since,  it  was  imagined  that  Cheshire  had  discovered 
a  more  ready  road  to  wealth  than  by  her  yellow  cheese,  viz.,  by  the 
discovery  at  Budworth  of  yellow  gold  !  It  created  quite  a  furor  for  a 
few  weeks,  till  it  occurred  to  some  one  really  to  inquire  the  value  of  the 
heavy  stone  with  yellow  specks  in  it  that  they  were  digging  up.  Another 
proof  was  soon  added  of  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  "all  that  glitters 
is  not  gold,"  by  the  discovery  that  the  treasure  was  merely  the  yellow 
mica  of  decomposed  granite,  of  which  I  have  frequently  found  large 
lumps  in  a  gravel  pit  at  High  Leigh. 

I  cannot  leave  the  stones  of  Cheshire  without  mentioning  the  love 
of  rockeries  which  seems  to  be  prevalent  amongst  all  classes,  from  the 
oyster  shell,  cracked  China,  and  pebble  arrangement  of  the  smallest 
cottage,  to  that  curious  and  gigantic  rockery  at  Hoole,  arranged,  nay 
composed  we  may  say,  by  the  late  Lady  Broughton,  as  a  miniature 
model  of  a  Swiss  valley. 

To  speak  of  the  Peculiarities  of  Cheshire,  and  to  omit  its  Cheese, 
is  like  acting  Hamlet  and  omitting  the  principal  character.  It  is  our 
great  agricultural  feature.  Strabo,  as  one  of  his  arguments  by  which 
he  wishes  to  prove  the  Britons  ignorant  barbarians,  asserts  that  they 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  cheese-making  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Romans.  How  refined,  then,  this  county  should  be  deemed,  since 
we  owe  our  cheese-making  abilities  to  the  glorious  20th  Legion,  so  long 
quartered  in  Chester ;  a  startling  fact  which  has  never  perhaps  entered 
the  head  of  one  of  our  dairymaids  !  What  occasions  the  peculi^pty  of 
our  cheese  I  cannot  say  ;  it  has  been  attributed  to  our  moist  climate, 
to  the  herbage,  to  salt,  to  marl,  but  there  seems  some  mystery  about 
the  subject,  as  yet  unravelled  ;  *  for  we  hear  of  a  Cheshire  farmer,  with 
a  Cheshire  wife,  and  Cheshire  cows,  taking  a  farm  in  Warwickshire, 

*  In  a  work  called  Britannia  Baconicuy  1661,  we  And  the  following  under 
the  head  of  Cheshire : — '^The  air  of  this  Shire  is  so  healthful  that  the  inhabitants 
generally  live  very  long ;  and  the  warm  vapours  rising  from  the  Irish  Seas  do 
■ooner  melt  the  snows  and  ice  in  this  county  than  in  places  further  off.     The 
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yet  failiug  iu  the  production  of  Cheshire  cheese  !  Several  different  plans 
are  employed  iu  our  county  in  feeding  the  cows,  process  of  cheese 
making,  &c.,  as  appears  hy  the  answers  to  some  25  questions,  embracing 
an  infinite  variety  of  details,  issued  to  competitors  for  the  lai^e  cheese 
piizes  given  at  the  Royal  Agricaltural  Society's  Meeting,  held  at 
Chester  iu  1858;  and  these  questions  evidently  pre-sappose  great 
difference  to  exist  in  all  the  accessories  of  cheese-making.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  cheese  of  the  present  day  is  not  comparable  to 
that  made  in  former  days  ;  to  these  grumblers  I  will  say,  in  the  words 
of  the  Preacher,  "  Say  not  thou,  what  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days 
were  better  than  these  ?  for  thou  dost  not  enquire  wisely  concerning 
this."  It  stands  to  reason  (caterts  paribus)  if  only  from  the  improved 
cheese  presses,  that  our  cheese,  instead  of  having  deteriorated,  must 
have  improved.  The  Cheshire  farms,  as  a  rule,  are  generally  small ; 
very  small  iu  comparison  with  those  iu  Lincolnshire,  where  I  have 
heard  of  a  turnip  field  of  300  acres. 

A  Cheshire  acre,  by  the  bye,  is  another  of  our  peculiarities,  and 
one  which  I  venture  to  hope  will  soon  cease  to  exist :  0  Cheshire  acres 
are  equal  to  19  statute. 

We  grow  a  great  many  early  potatoes  for  the  Lancashire  market. 
Manchester  likes  her  potatoes  ready  washed, — Liverpool  prefers  them 
unwashed  ;  but,  luckily  for  our  agriculturists,  all  love  potatoes  ;  unlike 
the  epicurean  notion  of  a  foreign  gentleman  to  whom  I  offered  potatoes 
at  dinner,  but  he  energetically  refused  them,  exclaiming — **  O  non, 
mon  capitaine,  de  vegetable  is  de  loss  of  de  good  room." 

Professor  Earle,  iu  an  interesting  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Talbot,  in  this 
city,  in  1857,  commented  on  many  of  our  Cheshire  names.  Amongst 
others,  he  mentioned  the  hill  called  Shetland  Low*  and  gave  a  curious 
derivation  on  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle,  that  the  contrary  of 
high,  namely  low,  occurs  to  one  in  speaking  of  a  hill.  But  I  find,  on 
the  authority  of  an  old  map  of  Cheshire  in  the  Chetham  Library  (date 
1577),  which  I  have  before  alluded  to,  that  the  old  name  of  this  hill 
was  Shutlingslaw,  and  law  is  a  common  synonym  in  the  north,  and 
many  other  counties,  for  a  hill. 

The  provincialisms*  I  shall  scarcely  touch  upon  ;  but  in  speaking  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  county  it  would  not  be  correct  to  pass  them  by 

soil  is  very  rich,  yet  observed  to  be  more  kindly  and  natural  for  cheese  than 
com  ;  and  it  is  thought,  that  it  is  the  soil,  and  not  the  skill  of  the  dairy-woman 
that  makes  the  cheese  so  excellent ; — the  best  in  Europe.  Both  men  and  women 
here  have  a  general  commendation  for  beauty  and  handsome  proportions." 

*  A  Paper  ou  the  "  Words,  Proverbs,  and  Sayings  of  Cheshire,"  by  the 
author  of  the  foregoing  lecture,  appeared  at  pages  61-90  of  the  present  volume 
of  the  Clicptcr  Archaeological  Journal. 


entirely  unnoticed.  We  all  know  of  the  extensive  but  still  imperfect 
Olosiary  of  Cheshire  Words.  We  pronounce  our  "  i "  and  **  y  "  as  an 
"  e,"  as  neet  for  night ;  "  i"  is  also  sometimes  "  oi,"  as  loins  for  line  ; 
the  **  u"  as  double  *'o/*  toob  and  moog,  for  tub  and  mug.  We  are 
never  wet  or  dull  in  Cheshire,  though  we  are  frequently  weet,  and  may 
occasionally  be  dooL  The  Cheshire  pronunciation  is  not  absolutely 
incorrect,  though  clearly  wrong  in  waiter  for  water.  Most  common 
flowers,  weeds,  and  birds  have  their  peculiar  Cheshire  synonyms,  and,  as 
may  be  expected,  there  is  no  larger  list  of  Cheshire  provincialisms  than 
that  presented  by  agriculture.  Many  other  provincialisms,  particularly 
those  not  referring  to  the  every-day  transactions  of  life,  have  died  off  and 
become  obsolete.  Occasionally  we  resuscitate  one,  like  the  word  trouse, 
unearthed  by  Mr.  Beamont  in  a  deed  of  1637,  which  proved,  on 
enquiry,  to  be  a  still  existing  Cheshire  word,  meaning  brushwood  or 
dead  wood,  used  for  stopping  gaps,  possibly  derived  from  the  French 
word  trou,  a  hole. 

Fuller,  who  wrote  about  Cheshire  some  200  years  since,  proves, 
amongst  other  things,  how  times  change,  and  the  necessity  there  is  for 
occasionally  re-writing  a  county  history ;  for,  after  remarking  on  the 
millstones  which,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  are  digged  up  at  Mowcop  Hill," 
he  writes,  "  Manufactures  considerable,  I  meet  with  none  in  this  county, 
and  therefore  proceed  ! "  Were  he  now  to  pass  over  the  Stockport 
Viaduct,  and  to  see  the  army  of  long  chimneys  darkening  the  heavens, 
—could  he  see  the  hills  of  oak  loppings  near  the  Railway  Station  of 
this  city,  piled  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
white  lead — could  he  witness  the  everlasting  shower  of  lead  pouring  down 
from  the  Shot  Tower, — could  he  view  the  long  stalks  of  Runcorn  (the 
Round  Towers  of  modern  days), — could  he  hear  the  Hundredth  Psalm 
sung  in  a  Congleton  silk  factory  by  a  chorus  of  young  girls*  voices,  to 
the  not  inharmonious  accompaniment  of  the  factory  wheels, — could  he 
see  the  coal  bill  of  the  Macclesfield  mill  owners,  or  the  account  of  the 
annual  tons  of  salt  carried  down  the  Weaver,  or  pay  a  visit  to  the  hives 
of  industry  so  busily  engaged  where  our  county  touches  on  Lancashire, — 
he  would  soon  change  his  mind  as  to  the  non-existence  of  any  manufac- 
tory except  Mowcop  millstones  in  Cheshire  ! 

The  same  author  alludes,  in  his  farewell,  to  the  hospitality  of  the 
county,  and  wishes  that  some  of  it  *'  might  be  planted  south,  that  it 
might  bring  fruit  therein  ;"  and  adds,  **  In  exchange,  I  would  desire 
that  some  of  our  southern  delicacies  might  prosperously  grow  in  the 
(Cheshire)  gardens,  and  quinces  particularly,  being  not  more  pleasant 
to  the  palate  than  restorative  of  the  health,  as  accounted  a  great  cordial, 
the  rather  because  a  native  of  this  county,  in  his  description  thereof, 
could  not  remember  that  he  ever  saw  a  quince  growing  therein." 
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Even  this  bitter  failing  and  short-coming  cannot  now  be  brought 
against  us.  Were  the  old  gentleman  now  alive,  I  could  please  his 
palate  and  restore  his  health  with  some  of  the  refection  he  seems  so 
much  to  delight  in, — quince  marmalade  grown  in  the  county  palatine. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  **  Peculiarities  of  Cheshire/*  I 
may  observe  that  there  is  no  county,  the  history  of  which,  collectively 
and  individually,  has  been  so  completely  written  and  re-written  as  that 
of  Cheshire.  Beginning  with  the  268  volumes  of  County  Materials 
collected  by  the  Randal  Holmes  (now  in  the  British  Museum ;)  Ormerod, 
Leycester,  Webb,  the  brothers  Lysons,  Hanshall,  Mortimer,  &c.,  have 
written  works  exclusively  devoted  to  the  histoiy  of  our  county,  and  have 
already  performed  what,  in  some  other  counties,  is  being  slowly  worked 
out  by  their  respective  Archseological  Societies.  In  addition  to  those 
authors,  there  are  others  who,  like  Fuller,  Pennant,  Leigh,  Camden, 
Barlow,  and  many  others,  have  written  articles  or  notices  more  or  less 
extensive  on  the  same  subject  Besides  these,  we  have  interesting  Hand- 
books on  Chester,  and  other  towns  in  the  county,  some  of  the  more  com- 
plete and  recent  ones  contributed  by  members  of  our  own  Society.  The 
Ohetham  Society,  and  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  one  I  am  now  addressing, — are  always  on 
the  watch  for  any  materials  of  interest  which  may  elucidate  our  past 
history,  and  blow  away  the  cobwebs  of  antiquity  that  may  conceal  any 
unrevealed  point,  and  tbus  generalize  information  heretofore  only  (if 
at  all)  in  possession  of  the  few. 

In  a  book  written  by  George  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (who 
died  1633)  entitled  "A  Briefe  Description  of  the  Whole  World,"  he 
sums  up  the  commodities  and  pleasures  of  England  in  one  line  : — 

"Anglia,  Pons,  Nons,  Fons,  Ecclesia,  Foemina,  Lana,'* 

which  he  renders  thus  in  English  : —    , 

'*  England  is  stored  with  Bridges,  Hils,  and  WooU, 
With  Churches,  Wels,  and  Women  Beautifnll." 

I  will,  also,  in  imitation  of  the  Archbishop,  end  my  attempt  at  describ- 
ing the  "  Peculiarities  of  Cheshire"  with  a  verse  : — 

"  Her  Witchea  Lancashire  may  boast,  so'ovrs  do  we, 
Cheshire,  besides,  has  Wyches,  of  which  none  hath  she. 
And  we  may  proudly  boast  that  Cheshire  the  true  place  is 
For  cheese,  coal,  meres,  salt,  marl,  silk,  and  fair  ladies*  faces.*' 
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BY  THE  REY.  T.  NEVILLE  HUTCHINSON,  M.A.* 

TICE-PRINCIPAL      07      THE      CHESTER      TRAINING      OOLLEOB. 


^EFORE  entering  upon  the  immediate  subject  of  my  lecture,  a 
few  words  roaj  perhaps  be  allowed  in  explanation  of  the  plan 
I  have  adopted.  Had  I  attempted  to  crowd  the  whole  cycle 
of  Gothic  Architecture  into  the  compass  of  one,  or  even  two  lectures, 
the  result  would  have  been  comparatively  worthless,  as  the  shortness 
of  the  time  would  have  rendered  a  very  superficial  treatment  of  the 
subject  absolutely  necessary. 

I  propose,  therefore,  at  this  time,  to  take  only  two  essential  ele- 
ments of  Gothic  Architecture,  and  trace  their  progress  and  development 
through  each  subsequent  period  :  and  as  the  pointed  arch  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  style,  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  take  the  arch,  generally,  as  the  foundation  of  my  lecture. 

To  treat  of  the  arch,  however,  as  a  mere  geometrical  form,  inde- 
pendently of  the  mouldings  cut  upon  its  edges,  would  be  to  give  a  dry 
dissertation  upon  geometry  alone, — and  hence  the  union  of  the  two 
elements — "  arches  and  their  mouldings." 

In  addressing  an  Architectural  Society,  some  apology  is  perhaps 
necessary  f^r  commencing  with  the  very  alphabet  of  my  subject.  As, 
however,  there  may  be  some  among  us  to  whom  the  study  is  new,  I  will 
give,  very  briefly,  the  leading  distinctions  of  the  styles,  and  the  periods 
of  their  duration. 

Following  the  well-known  arrangement  of  Mr.  Hickman,  Gothic 
Architecture  may  be  divided  into  four  principal  styles — Norman,  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram,  I  have  represented  the  duration  of 
each,  to  a  scale  of  fifty  years  to  an  inch  :  so  that  a  glance  at  it  will 

*  Read  before  the  Chester  Archseological  Society,  May  8rd,  185S. 


shew  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  periods  during  which  the  several 
styles  prevailed,  and  the  reigns  of  the  contemporary  sovereigns.'*' 

Thus,  "  black"  represents  the  night  of  the  Norman  period,  be- 
coming less  intense  towards  the  close  of  the  style.  "  Grey"  is  the 
dawn  of  the  Transition  between  Norman  and  Early  English.  "Yellow" 
denotes  the  sunrise,  which  took  place  when  the  Early  English  was 
completely  introduced — deeper  tints  of  yellow  denote  the  advance  of 
the  style,  and  "  orange"  signifies  the  Transition  between  Early  English 
and  Decorated.  I  have  used  **  vermilion"  for  the  full  blaze  of  the  most 
glorious  period  of  English  Architecture-^(A«  Decorated ; — deepening 
into  "  crimson,"  and  subsequently  "  purple,"  for  the  Perpendicular 
style. 

I  might,  without  impropriety,  have  terminated  the  whole  with  black, 
to  denote  the  darkness  that  again  shrouded  our  national  architecture 
after  the  close  of  the  1 6th  century. 

The  Norman  style,  then,  commenced  with  the  Conquest,  and  lasted 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  l^th  century.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
almost  constant  use  of  round  arches — by  the  massive  character  of  the 
piers,  and  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  mouldings. 

About  the  middle  of  the  1 2th  century,  a  greater  degree  of  orna- 
ment was  introduced  ;  and  the  capitals  and  arches,  especially  those  of 
doorways,  were  often  highly  enriched  with  elaborate,  but  somewhat 
rude  and  grotesque  sculpture. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  the  pointed  arch  was  fre- 
quently used,  and  the  mouldings  and  decorations  generally  became 
lighter  and  more  elegant.  The  style  of  this  period  is  usually  spokeu 
of  as  the  Transition  from  Norman  to  Early  English  :  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  "  Semi-Norman." 

The  change  of  style  was  probably  complete  somewhat  before  the 
close  of  the  12th  century  ;  but  it  is  usual  to  reckon  the  Early  English 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Idth  century,  till  the  accession  of  the 
1st  Edward,  in  1272. 

Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  change  from  Norman 
to  Early  English.  The  two  styles  were  the  complete  opposites  of  each 
other.  The  round  arch  was  replaced  by  the  pointed,— often  by  the 
acute  lancet;  the  massive  piers,  by  graceful  clustered  shafts, — ^the 
grotesque  and  rudely  sculptured  capitals,  by  foliage  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite character ;  and  the  heavy  cylindrical  mouldings  by  bands  of 
deeply  undercut  members. 

Before  the  close  of  the  long  reign  of  Henry  III.  a  change  bad 

*  The  drawings  and  diagrams  in  the  lecture  were  each  marked  with  the 
colour  belonging  to  the  style  of  the  example. 
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begnn  to  take  place  in  many  architectural  features.  The  windows, 
that  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign  had  been  either  simple  lancets, 
or  two  or  three  combined  under  a  single  arch,  were  now  greatly  in- 
creased in  width — the  heads  or  upper  parts  became  filled  with 
geometrical  tracery,  while  the  lower  parts  were  divided  into  several 
lights  by  mullions.  The  foliage  of  capitals  and  bosses,  that  had 
hitherto  been  of  a  somewhat  conventional  form,  was  now  frequently  an 
exact  imitation  of  nature.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  these  and 
other  changes  were  fully  developed,  and  the  third,  or  Decorated  style 
was  introduced.  Oothic  Architecture  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  glory  at  this  time  ;  for  although  ornamentation  was 
carried  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  the  following  style,  nothing  has  ever 
exceeded  the  pure  and  chaste  magnificence  of  many  of  the  Decorated 
buildings  erected  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Edwards. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  Decorated  style  still  pre- 
vailed, but  the  forms  of  the  leading  lines  in  tracery  became  less 
geometrical  and  more  wave-like  or  flowing.* 

Towards  the  close  of  this  reign,  a  gradual  tendency  to  verticality 
in  window  tracery  and  panelling  was  exhibited,  which  became  more  and 
more  marked  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  ultimately  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  last  of  the  four  styles — the  Perpendicular. 

The  name  sufficiently  indicates  the  striking  feature  of  this  style — 
the  perpendicular  character  of  the  principal  lines  in  window  tracery 
and  panelling.  At  the  same  time  the  arch  became  more  and  more 
depressed,  the  mouldings  lost  their  depth  and  boldness,  and  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  ornament  and  panelling  often  destroyed  all  unity  and 
grandeur  of  design.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  style  became 
much  debased,  and  Gothic  and  Italian  details  formed  a  strange  medley. 
Beyond  this  period,  Gothic  Architecture  cannot  be  said  to  extend. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  my  lecture, 
and  endeavour  to  trace  the  progress  and  development  of  Arches  and 
their  Mouldings  through  the  four  styles.  I  have  only  to  observe  that 
I  have  confined  myself  exclusively  to  examples  taken  from  the  Cathe- 
dral and  St.  John's  Church,  Chester ;  as,  upon  examination,  I  found 
in  them  a  complete  series  of  illustrations  for  every  variety  of  style. 


*  This  diBtinction  is  so  important  that  it  is  nsnal  to  divide  the  Decorated 
style  into  two  snb-diviBions — Geometrical  Decorated — ^and  Flowing  Decorated. 
In  the  first,  or  earlier  style,  the  tracery  in  the  heads  of  windows  consists  ex- 
clnsively  of  parely  geometrical  forms,  such  as  circles,  triangles,  &c.  In  the 
second,  the  design  is  made  np  of  waring  lines,  forming  a  series  of  figures  that 
appear  to  flow  into  and  out  of  each  other. 

Z 


iro 

The  arches  built  by  the  first  Norman  architects,  were  more  or  less 
of  a  semi-circular  form,  and  of  a  very  plain  description.  When  the 
wall,  in  which  they  were  constructed,  was  only  of  a  moderate  thickness, 
they  generally  consisted  of  a  single  course  of  stones  or  **  voussoirs," 
the  edges  of  which  were  left  square.  We  find  examples  of  such  simple 
arches  in  the  Triforiura  Arcade  in  the  North  Transept  of  the  Cathedral 
— probably  the  most  ancient  of  the  Norman  portions  of  the  edifice. 

One  of  these  arches  is  shewn  in  fig.  1.  It  would  be  described 
architecturally  as  a  semi-circular  arch  of  a  single  order,  with  square 
edges  ;  the  term  '*  order"  having  reference  to  the  course  of  stones  or 
voussoirs  of  which  the  arch  is  composed. 

The  walls,  however,  of  Norman  buildings  were  generally  of  great 
thickness  ;  and  when  this  was  the  case,  two  or  three  courses  of  vous- 
soirs were  employed,  each  course  receding  a  little  beyond  the  face  of 
the  adjoining  one.  The  pier-arches  of  the  Nave  of  St.  John  s  (fig.  2.) 
and  those  originally  supporting  the  great  central  tower  are  of  this 
description.  Fig.  3  represents  the  spring  of  the  tower  arches,  shewing 
the  construction  of  the  masonry.  There  are  three  courses  of  voissoirs 
forming  three  receding  faces  :  these  arches  would  be  described  as  of 
three  orders  with  square  edges-^-or  simply,  as  triple  recessed  arches 
with  square  edges.* 

The  first  step  towards  the  introduction  of  Mouldings,  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  desire  to  do  away  with  the  somewhat  rude  appear- 
ance of  the  square  edges*  in  the  recessed  arches.  Of  course,  the 
simplest  way  of  doing  this  would  be  by  removing  or  chamfering  the 
square  edge.  An  arch  of  two  orders  with  chamfered  edges  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  4,  taken  from  the  ruins  at  the  east  end  of  St.  John*s. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  simple  as  this  method  is,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  first  resorted  to.  The  arch  in  question  is 
of  late  date  for  Norman  work,  if  indeed  it  be  not  of  Transition  character. 

It  is  also  remarkable,  that  this  way  of  removing  the  square  edges 
of  an  arch  of  two  or  three  orders  continued  in  use  during  all  the  sub- 
sequent styles  of  Gothic  Architecture. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  Country  Churches  of  Early 
English,  Decorated,  or  Perpendicular  date,  with  pier-arches  consisting 
of  two  orders  with  plain  chamfered  edges.  The  earliest  attempts  at 
removing  these  obnoxious  edges,  consisted  in  simply  rounding  them 
off — thus  giving  the  appearance  of  a  heavy  semi-cylindrical  ring.  The 
first  of  the  three  orders,  or  the  "  sub-arch,"  as  it  would  be  correctly  called, 

*  This  simple  species  of  arch  is  generally,  though  not  always  indicative  of 
very  early  Norman  work.  The  pier-arches  of  St.  John's  were  probably  erected 
soon  after  the  Conquest — at  least  between  the  years  1067  and  1095. 
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is  frequently  found  rounded  off  in  this  way.  There  is  a  good  example 
in  an  arch  in  the  south  Aisle  of  the  Choir  of  St.  John*s  ;  the  section  of 
which  is  shewn  in  fig.  5.  A  more  effective  way,  however,  was  gene- 
rally followed.  Instead  of  simply  rounding  off  the  edge,  a  portion  of 
the  stone  on  either  side  was  cut  away;  thus  leaving  the  cylindrical  roll 
clearly  defined,  and  affording  a  more  decided  effect  of  light  and  shade. 

A  very  instructive  example  occurs  in  an  arch  in  the  west  Cloister 
of  the  Cathedral,  formerly  leading  to  the  Ahhot*s  apartments.  This  is 
shewn  in  fig.  6  ;  and  it  will  be  observed,  that  two  of  the  orders  are  left 
with  the  square  edges,  the  first,  or  sub-arch,  only  having  the  moulding 
to  which  I  refer.  The  medissval  name  of  this  moulding  is  the  '*  bow- 
tell,'*  though  it  is  more  generally  spoken  of  as  the  Norman  "  edge-roll." 

It  is  found  in  Norman  work  of  all  dates,  and  even  in  Transition 
and  Early  English ;  the  hollows  on  either  side  of  the  roll  being  of 
various  widths,  from  the  simple  nick  in  fig.  6,  to  the  wider  hollow  in 
fig.  1 4,  a  Transition  moulding  from  an  archway  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  ruins,  at  St.  John's — and  fig.  16,  the  arch-mould  of  the  windows  in 
the  Aisles  of  the  same  Church. 

The  roll  moulding  with  side  hollows,  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
attempt  at  this  species  of  decoration  in  use  among  the  earlier  Norman 
architects.  They  confined  their  ingenuity  to  ornamenting  the  flat 
surfaces  of  their  arches  with  rude  sculpture ;  and  arches  of  two  or 
xuore  orders  are  constantly  found,  in  which  the  entire  surfaces  are 
covered  with  this  description  of  shallow  curving.  Fig.  10  is  the  door- 
way to  the  Priory,  St.  John's,  but  formerly  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
Choir.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  this  kind  of  decoration  : — there  are  no 
mouldings^  but  the  sur£a£e  of  the  arch  stones  is  elaborately  carved  with 
the  favourite  ornament  of  the  period,  the  chevron  or  zig-zag,  and  the 
lozenge  with  pellets  or  wafers. 

Although,  as  I  have  observed,  the  single  edge-roll  is  most  com- 
monly found  in  place  of  the  square  edge  of  the  very  early  arches,  there 
are  few  varieties  to  be  met  with. 

Sometimes  the  square  edge  is  worked  into  two  roll-mouldings 
instead  of  the  single  round  and  side  hollows.  An  instance  of  this 
occurs  in  the  second  order  of  the  pier-arches  of  the  Choir  at  St.  John's  : 
— fig.  7  shews  the  arch  on  the  south  side,  and  fig.  8  is  a  section  of  the 
mouldings.  This  arch  has  been  interfered  with  by  the  erection  of  the 
present  east  wall  of  the  Church.  It  enables  us,  however,  to  see  very 
clearly  its  triple  recessed  character,  as  it  presents  the  appearance  of  an 
actual  section  of  the  mouldings.  Another  form  frequently  met  with 
occurs  in  the  first  and  third  orders  of  the  same  arches,  and  also  in  the 
arch  in  the  south  Aisle  of  the  Choir  (fig.  5). 

This  consists  of  an  edge-roll  set  on  a  kind  of  shoulder  or  neck,  with 
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8  wide  hollow  on  at  least  one  side.  The  effect  of  such  a  comhination  is 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  simple  edge-rolL  The  Hues  of  light  and 
shade  are  well  and  clearly  defined,  and  the  hreadth  of  the  side  hollows 
necessarily  leaves  but  little  of  the  plain  surface  of  each  order.  The 
centre  arch  of  the  ruins  at  St.  John's  is  a  very  fine  example  of  this 
compound  moulding :  fig.  0  is  a  section  of  it  A  still  further  refine- 
ment is  observable  in  this  example.  A  slight  but  sharp  indentation  is 
carried  round  two  of  the  hollows ;  thus  giving  an  additional  line  of 
shade,  and  marking  the  commencement  of  the  side  hollows  more 
distinctly. 

But  whatever  varieties  of  mouldings  may  be  met  with  in  Norman 
arches,  one  law  appears  to  pervade  them  all.  They  are  invariably 
arranged  on  rectangular  faces  ;  so  that  two  lines  at  right  angles  would 
exactly  touch  the  front  face  and  under  portion  of  each  order  of  mould- 
ings. This  law  became  less  and  less  strictly  observed  in  the  subse- 
quent periods  of  Gothic  Architecture.  In  the  Transition  l)etweeQ 
Norman  and  Early  English,  it  is  an  unfailing  characteristic.  In  very 
Early  English  it  is  equally  so  ;  but  it  became  more  and  more  infringed 
upon  as  the  style  advanced.  In  Decorated  work,  especially  during  the 
reign  of  the  First  Edward,  the  rectangular  form  is  still  frequently 
found.  The  mouldings  of  one  or  two  orders  are  often  arranged  on  the 
square,  while  the  remainder  are  cut  on  the  sloping  or  chamfer  plane  : 
but  with  the  Perpendicular  style,  the  rectangular  faces  appear  to  have 
entirely  vanished,  and  the  mouldings  i^re  almost  invariably  arranged  on 
the  chamfer-plane.  I  shall  be  able  to  point  out  instances  of  each  of 
these  cases  as  I  proceed. 

We  have  thus  far  assumed  the  arches  of  the  Norman  period  to  be 
semi-circular. 

Although  this  is  true  generally,  it  is  not  so  universally.  A  form  is 
frequently  found,  in  which  the  spring  of  the  arch  does  not  take  place 
immediately  from  the  abacus,  or  upper  member  of  the  capital,  but  at 
some  distance  above  it :  an  arch  of  this  kind  is  said  to  be  stilted.  (See 
Diagram  of  Arches,  Plate  xii.)  We  have  instances  in  the  arches  of  the 
Choir,  and  the  north  and  south  arches  of  the  central  tower  of  St. 
Johns  (figs.  7  and  3). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  form  of  arch  was  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  mere  arbitrary  caprice,  as  of  convenience,  if  not  necessity. 
The  north  and  south  arches  of  the  central  tower  of  St.  John's  have 
their  openings  somewhat  narrower  than  those  looking  east  and  west, 
(a  fact  very  frequently  observed  in  the  tower-arches  of  Norman 
Churches),  and  hence  they  were  stilted,  to  raise  them  to  the  same 
height  as  the  other  two,  which  are  semi-circular. 

The  arches  in  the  Choir  are  also  of  less  width  than  those  of  the 
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AIsIqs  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  they  were  stilted  to  admit  of  constructing 
the  vaulted  roof  according  to  the  simple  method  then  known, — one 
essential  feature  of  which  required  the  four  arches  of  the  vault  to  he  of 
the  same  height.  In  the  hay  on  the  south  side,  the  commencement  of 
the  vaulting  still  remains ;  and  although  the  compartment  itself  is 
square,  yet  in  consequence  of  the  smaller  width  of  the  arch  opening 
into  the  Choir,  it  would  manifestly  need  stilting  to  raise  its  crown  to 
the  same  height  as  the  arches  in  the  Aisles. 

Stilted  arches  sometimes  approach  the  horse-shoe  form,  (see  Dia- 
gram of  Arches,  Plate  xii. ;;  and  instances  occur  in  many  Norman 
buildings. 

This,  however,  is  probably  seldom  intentional,  but  rather  the  result 
of  imperfect  construction.* 

The  assumed  necessity  for  having  the  four  arches  of  a  vaulted  com- 
partment of  precisely  the  same  height,  was  certainly  closely  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  into  this  country,  if  not  the 
actual  cause  of  it.  Without  entering  into  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject,  I  will  endeavour,  very  briefly,  to  explain  my  meauiug.f 

Suppose  the  space  to  be  vaulted  over  to  be  an  exact  square,  as  in 
Plate  xi.,  fig.  A.  If  semi-circular  arches  be  erected  upon  the  four 
sides,  they  will,  of  course,  be  of  equal  height,  and  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  constructing  a  simple  cross- vault  over  such  a  space.  In- 
deed, such  vaults  were  extensively  used  even  by  the  Romans.  If, 
however,  the  compartment  be  oblong  as  at  B,  so  that  its  sides  are 
unequal,  it  is  manifest  that  the  semi-circular  arches  upon  the  narrow 
sides  will  have  their  crowns  lower  than  those  on  the  other  two,  and  a 
constructive  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  the  vault  at  once  arises.  The 
difficulty  appears  to  have  been  met,  in  the  first  instance,  by  stilting  the 
smaller  arches,  as  at  C.  But  this  was  a  very  awkward  expedient,  and 
produced  a  twist  in  the  intersection  of  the  vaulting  surfaces,  that  had 
a  most  unpleasing  effect, — it  was  in  fact  only  a  partial  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  complete  solution  was  found  in  the  adoption  of  the 
pointed  arch. 

It  is  at  once  manifest,  that  whatever  be  the  span  of  the  wider  open- 
ing, a  pointed  arch  may  be  thrown  across  the  narrower  one,  that  shall 
have  its  vertex  on  the  same  level  with  the  crown  of  the  semi-circular 
arch.  This  is  shewn  in  fig.  D.  If  all  the  four  arches  be  pointed,  they 
may  have  their  vertices  on  the  same  level,  and  at  any  height  above  the 
spring.     This  theory,  it  is  true,  does  not  account  for  the  invention  of 

*  The  arch  in  the  soath  side  of  the  Choir,  St.  John's,  might  almost  be  said 
to  be  of  the  horse-shoe  form. 

t  A  few  models  of  vaulted  roofs  were  exhibited  at  the  lecture. 
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the  pointed  arch — for  that  we  must  go  back  to  still  earlier  times — it 
only  gives  a  reason  for  its  iutroduction  and  gradual  adoption,  by  shew- 
ing that  it  perfectly  supplied  a  want  when  other  contrivances  failed. 

It  is  true  in  the  abstract  that  other  methods  were  known  by  the 
builders  of  the  Romanesque  Churches  of  Germany  and  Italy,  in  which 
the  necessity  for  having  the  four  arches  of  equal  altitude  was  not 
acknowledged  ;  but  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  it  appears 
tolerably  certain  that  the  difficulty  was  only  removed  by  the  mixture  of 
pointed  with  round  arches,  and  ultimately  by  the  adoption  of  the 
pointed  arch  alone. 

There  are  several  instances  of  this  mixture  in  our  Cathedrals  and 
Abbeys.  The  compartments  of  the  Nave  were  usually  narrower  than 
the  width  of  the  Aisle — and  thus  we  find  round  arches  thrown  across 
the  Aisle,  but  pointed  ones  along  the  Nave.  This  is  the  case  at 
Canterbury  Cathedral  and  Fountains  Abbey,  and  in  other  buildings 
erected  before  the  close  of  the  12th  century.* 

This  part  of  my  subject  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  modifications 
that  arches  and  their  mouldings  underwent  during  the  period  of  Tran- 
sition from  Norman  to  Early  English,  that  is,  from  about  1175  to  1200. 

I  have  already  said,  that  pointed  arches  were  introduced  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  12th  century.  Before  its  close,  they  were  used  in 
many  varieties  of  form,  from  the  barely  pointed,  or  low  "  drop"  arch, 
(see  diagram)  to  the  acute  **  lancet."  Fig.  11  represents  a  single  arch 
of  the  magnificent  Triforium  Arcade  of  St.  John's — the  date  of  which 
Mr.  Parker  assigns  to  about  the  year  1 1 90. 

Here  the  drop  arch  is  used  :  the  Transition  character  is  stamped  at 
once  by  the  square  abacus  of  the  capital,  an  almost  unfailing  criterion 
of  the  style.  Fig.  13  is  a  Transition  doorway  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
ruins  at  St.  John's  ;  f  and  fig.  15,  a  window  in  the  south  aisle ;  all  these 
are  probably  of  nearly  the  same  date,  as  each  has  the  square  abacus. 
The  arch,  however,  was  not  the  only  feature  that  underwent  a  change 
at  this  period — a  simultaneous  change  took  place  in  the  system  of 
mouldings. 

The  rectangular  character  of  the  several  orders  was  still  retained, 
but  the  mouldings  cut  upon  them  became  more  varied  and  numerous, 

*  This  view  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  It  was  first  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  in  1811 ;  by  Mr.  Ware,  in  1812 ;  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  his 
work  on  German  Chorches. 

t  This  doorway  formed  no  part  of  the  original  structure  of  St.  John's.  It 
was  removed  from  the  site  of  St.  Mary*s  Nunnery,  now  better  known  as  '*  The 
Nuns'  Gardens,"  near  St.  Bride's  Church,  to  its  present  position  a  few  years  ago  ; 
but  as  it  is  unquestionably  of  early  date,  it  serves  my  purpose  as  an  illutitration. 
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and  several  new  forms  were  introduced.  Fig.  14  is  a  section  of  the 
arch-mould  of  the  doorway  in  the  north  wall  of  the  ruins,  at  St.  John's, 
just  referred  to.  The  first  order  is  plain  with  the  square  edge  ;  the 
second  has  the  simple  Norman  edge-roll ;  but  the  third  is  of  a  more 
complicated  character :  the  edge-roll  has  two  hollows  on  each  side,  and 
the  second  has  the  sharp  indented  line  earned  round  it,  similar  to  that 
previously  noticed  in  the  middle  arch  of  the  ruins  (fig.  9). 

The  most  important  form,  however,  introduced  during  this  period 
of  Transition,  was  the  "  roll  and  fillet,"  a  moulding  which  continued  to 
bold  a  leading  place  in  the  combinations  of  all  the  succeeding  styles, 
It  may  be  described  as  a  narrow  band  or  fillet,  set  fiat  upon  the  face  of 
the  common  cylindrical  roll  or  bowtell.  In  the  earlier  examples,  it  is 
mostly  set  square  upon  the  round  member,  as  in  Plate  xi.  fig.  2,  though 
it  is  often  found  with  the  joining  edges  rounded  off,  so  that  the  fillet 
dies  away  into  the  roll,  as  in  figs.  1,  3,  &c. 

As  this  moulding  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  subse- 
quent styles,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  principal  modifications  it 
underwent  in  each. 

In  Transition  work,  it  is  constantly  found  with  side  hollows,  as  in 
Plate  xi.  fig.  1 — just  taking  the  place  of  the  Norman  edge-roll.  In 
Early  English,  as  at  fig.  2,  with  deep  undercuttings.  In  later  Early 
English,  and  Early  Decorated,  as  at  fig.  3.  In  Decorated  as  at  figs. 
4  and  5,  the  breadth  of  the  fillet  being  often  considerable,  and  the  side 
hollows  but  slight,  or  entirely  wanting.  In  this  and  the  previous  style, 
two  or  three  fillets  are  frequently  found  on  the  same  moulding.  The 
roll  and  fillet,  properly  so  called,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  the 
Perpendicular  style.  A  debased  form,  however,  similar  to  fig.  6.  is 
sometimes  used. 

As  an  example  of  this  moulding  in  Transition  work,  I  may  point 
to  Plate  iii.,  fig.  1'^,  the  arch-mould  of  the  Triforium  Arcade  of  St. 
John's,  and  again  to  fig.  16,  the  arch  mould  of  the  windows  in  the 
Aisles. 

In  Early  English,  we  have  it  with  the  fillet  set  square,  as  in  fig.  25 
the  jambs  of  the  side  windows  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral — 
and  also  with  two  fillets,  in  the  same  example :  it  occurs  also  in  fig.  20, 
the  pier  arch-mould  of  the  Choir. 

In  Decorated,  there  are  fine  examples  in  the  pier  arch  moulds  of 
the  Nave  and  St.  Oswald's,  figs.  31  and  33,  and  fig.  39,  an  arch  in  the 
north  Aisle  of  the  Choir.  There  is  another  moulding  often  found  in 
Transition  work,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  an  early 
example  of  it  in  Chester.  This  is  the  pointed  bowtell — it  is  merely  a 
later  form  of  the  Norman  edge-roll,  obtained  by  pointing  it,  or  bringing 
it  to  a  sharp  edge  or  keel,  as  shewn  in  Plate  xi.  fig.  7. 
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Later  examples  occur,  however,  in  the  jambs  of  the  Early  English 
windows  in  the  Refectory  of  the  Abbey,  (fig.  23)  and  also  in  the  pier- 
arches  of  the  Choir,  (fig.  29.) 

It  is  possible  that  the  roll  and  fillet  originated  from  the  pointed 
bowtell,  on  account  of  the  practical  difficulty  of  keeping  the  edge  or 
keel  sharp  and  well  defined. 

A  pointed  bowtell,  with  the  sharp  edge  removed,  would  become  at 
once  a  roll  and  fillet.     (Plate  xi.  fig.  8.) 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, the  round  arch  was  gradually  giving  way  to  the  pointed.  With 
the  commencement  of  the  1 3th  century,  its  superiority  appears  to  have 
been  generally  acknowledged,  and  from  that  time  we  date  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  in  architecture — the  light  and  beautiful  Early 
English. 

It  has  been  usual  to  connect  the  acutely  pointed  or  lancet  arch  with 
this  style,  as  its  peculiar  and  characteristic  feature. 

Mr.  Rickman,  however,  has  shewn  that  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case  ;  and  that  while  every  form  of  arch,  with  one  exception,  is  found 
in  Early  English  work,  so  the  lancet  arch  is  found  in  both  the  succeed- 
ing styles.  The  single  exception  referred  to  is  the  four-centred  or 
Tudor  arch,  which  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Perpendicular. 

It  is  true,  that  the  lancet  arch  is  the  form  that  most  commonly 
occurs  in  the  windows  of  this  period,  and  almost  every  Early  English 
building  presents  examples  of  either  single,  double,  or  triple  lancets. 

Fig.  20  is  a  triple  lancet  window  in  the  Canons'  Vestry,  in  the 
Cathedral — the  earliest  of  the  Early  English  portions  of  the  building. 
Fig.  24  is  one  of  the  two  beautiful  windows  in  the  Lady  Chapel  that 
have  recently  been  restored.  The  outer  arch  is  obtuse  or  "  drop,"  and 
the  same  form  was  used  in  the  windows  of  the  Refectory,  (fig.  23  ) 

But,  however  frequently  the  lancet  may  have  been  chosen  as  the 
favourite  arch  for  tcindows,  it  is  certain  that  a  much  wider  range  was 
allowed  in  the  forms  of  doorways,  pier  arches,  and  arcades. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  even,  to  meet  with  instances  of  the  semi-cir- 
cular arch  in  doorways  of  undoubted  Early  English  date. 

There  is  a  curious  instance  in  the  doorway,  formerly  leading  from 
the  north  cloister  of  the  Abbey  into  the  Refectory.  This  is  shewn  in 
fig.  1 8.  It  has  been  sadly  mutilated  by  subsequent  alterations,  bat  the 
mouldiugs,  capitals,  bases,  and  foliation,  are  all  of  pure  Early  English 
character. 

Fig.  17  is  the  inner  doorway  to  the  north  porch  of  St.  John*s.  It 
is  a  fine  example  of  very  Early  English  work.  The  arch  is  of  the  drop 
form,  and  the  jambs  have  the  great  depth  for  which  this  style  is  reniai*k- 
able.     The  shafts  in  the  jambs  are  completely  isolated,  or  disengaged. 
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and  the  alternate  ones  are  set  a  few  inches  back,  thus  producing  a 
more  pleasing  effect  to  the  eye  by  arranging  them  in  groups  when  seen 
sideways. 

Fig.  21  is  the  beautiful  entmnce  doorway  to  the  Chapter  House. 
This  is  of  rather  later  date  than  the  Early  English  work  at  St.  John  s, 
though  earlier  than  the  Refectory  and  Lady  Chapel. 

The  arch  is  of  three  orders,  with  the  mouldings  arranged  on  suc- 
cessive squares — fig.  22  is  a  section.  The  mouldings  are  of  a  very 
simple  character,  consisting  of  alternate  rounds  and  hollows,  not  deeply 
cut,  but  producing  a  good  general  effect.  There  are  disengaged  or 
isolated  shafts  in  the  jambs,  and  the  capitals,  which  have  been  restored, 
have  the  **  stiff  stalk"  foliage,  so  characteristic  of  this  style. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  this  archway  with  the  Transition 
specimen  in  fig.  13  from. St.  John's :  The  one  is  so  evidently  nothing 
more  than  the  perfect  development  of  the  other. 

The  rectangular  character  of  the  orders  is  the  same  in  1>oth,  but  in 
the  earlier  example,  the  first  is  left  square,  the  second  has  the  plain 
Norman  edge-roll,  and  the  third  alone  is  entirely  moulded  ;  while  in 
the  latter,  all  the  orders  are  gracefully  moulded. 

It  only  remained  to  change  the  square  abacus  into  the  round,  to 
give  greater  elegance  to  the  capitals,  to  isolate  the  shafts  in  the  jambs, 
to  add  the  '*  hood-moulding"  or  drip-stone,  and  the  transformation 
to  the  perfect  Early  English  arch  was  complete. 

This  is  perhaps  the  place  to  say  a  few  words  on  another  class  of 
arches,  the  introduction  of  which  is  generally  referred  to  the  Early 
English  period, — I  mean  "  foiled"  and  **  foliated"  arches. 

A  foiled  arch  is  one  formed  by  uniting  three  or  more  small  arches 
together,  each  springing  from  the  adjacent  ones,  the  result  being  called 
a  trefoiled,  cinqfoiled  arch,  «tc.,  according  as  three,  five,  or  more  arches 
are  so  united  in  its  formation.  Thus,  figs.  A  and  B  in  Plate  xii.  are 
foiled  arches,  A  being  a  trefoiled,  and  B  n  cinqfoiled  arch. 

A  ** foliated  arch"  is  a  foiled  arch  placed  beneath  a  simple  arch,  as 
at  C  and  D.    The  arch  at  C  is  said  to  be  trefoliated,  and  D  cinqfoliated. 

This  distinction  was  first  pointed  out  by  Professor  Willis :  it 
is  of  considerable  importance,  since  it  appears  that  the  foiled  arch 
was  introduced  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  foliated  ;  the  latter  being 
a  fuller  development  of  the  former,  and  ultimately  taking  its  place. 

Foiled  arches  of  a  very  rude  description  are  sometimes  found  even 
in  late  Norman  work,  and  appear  to  have  been  introduced  simultane- 
ously with  the  pointed  arch.  On  the  continent,  this  introduction 
took  place  somewhat  earlier,  but  in  our  own  country  we  have  few- 
instances  of  foiled  arches  before  the  commencement  of  the  13th  century. 

Fig.  27  is  one  of  the  arches-of  the  triforium  of  the  Choir.     It  is  a 
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very  fine  example  of  a  trefoiled  arcade.  The  whole  suite  of  mouldings 
runs  completely  round  the  trefoil,  producing  an  exceedingly  rich  effect. 

Of  foliated  arches  we  possess  several  very  interesting  early 
examples.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  semi-circular  Early  English 
arch  leading  to  the  Refectory  (fig.  18),  This  is  foliated  with  rine  foils. 
Another  fine  example  is  shewn  in  fig.  10,  the  entrance  from  he  east 
Cloister  to  the  staircase  leading  to  the  ancient  dormitories  of  the  Abhey. 

Both  of  these  illustrate  an  important  distinction  between  Early  and 
Late  foliated  arches.  The  foliating  arch  was  at  fir^t  treated  as  an 
independent  construction  :  it  was  formed  of  a  separate  course  of  vous- 
soirs,  and  had  its  own  sub-shafts  to  support  them.  This  is  the  case  in 
both  the  examples  referred  to.  In  each,  the  entire  foliation  might  be 
removed  without  affecting  the  arch  enclosing  it.  This  independence  of 
the  arch  and  its  foliations  became  less  and  less  frequent  as  the  style 
advanced — and  ultimately  the  foliations  were  reduced  to  mere  excres- 
cences growing  as  it  were  out  of  the  enclosing  arch.  It  is  in  this  form 
alone  that  they  are  found  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

The  arch  in  fig.  36,  a  niche  in  what  was  formerly  the  pedestal  for 
the  shrine  of  St.  Werburgh,  now  the  Bishop^s  Throne,  is  foliated  in 
this  manner  :  A  foliated  arch  is  frequently  said  to  be  '*  feathered." 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  chiefly  of  the  forms  of  arches  in  use  in  the 
Early  English  style^let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  mouldings. 

We  have  seen  that  the  plain  square  edges  of  the  Norman  arches 
were  at  first  either  simply  rounded  off,  or  chamfered.  They  were  then 
cut  into  edge-rolls  or  "  bowt«lls"  with  side  hollows — the  side  hollows 
were  then  widened,  and  the  edge-roll  set  forward  on  a  small  neck  or 
shoulder.  In  the  Transition  period,  the  pointed  bowtell  and  the  roll 
and  fillet  were  introduced,  and  the  mouldings  generally  became  lighter 
and  more  numerous :  but  with  the  Early  English,  a  new  principle 
sprang  up  in  the  character  of  mouldings  :  this  was  the  idea  of  obtaining 
effective  combinations  of  light  and  shade  by  deep  undercuitings. 

To  such  an  extravagant  extent  was  this  carried  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  13th  century,  that  the  projecting  members  of  a  group  of 
mouldings  are  often  found  only  united  to  the  arch  by  a  mere  neck  or 
thread  of  stone.  Such  a  combination  of  projecting  rounds  and  deep 
hollows  would  present  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  alternate 
bands  of  light  and  shade — the  depth  of  the  hollows  often  causing  them 
to  appear  absolutely  black.  This  arrangement  would  be  tame  and 
ineffective,  were  it  not  for  its  combination  with  the  rectangular  receding 
faces,  upon  which  Early  English  mouldings  were  generally  cut.  By 
this  means  a  breadth  of  light  and  shade  was  introduced,  and  the  uni- 
formity of  the  alternating  bands  of  light  and  shade  prevented. 

The  pier-arches  of  the  north-east  side  of  the  Choir  of  the  Cathedral 
present  an  excellent  example  of  a  suite  of  Early  English  mouldings, 
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although  not  so  deeply  undercut  as  is  usual  in  very  early  work.  Fig. 
Q8  is  the  second  arch  from  the  east  end  on  the  north  side  :  and  fig.  29 
id  a  section  of  the  arch  mould.  The  straight  lines  shew  the  division  of 
the  three  orders  of  which  the  arches  are  composed,  and  point  out  the 
deviation  of  the  mouldings  from  the  strict  rectangular  form.  This  is,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  preserved  to  greatly  enhance  the  effect  of  light  and  shade. 

The  several  members  of  a  group  of  Early  English  mouldings  are 
generally  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  consist  mostly  of  alternate  rounds 
and  hollows  of  various  forms — amongst  these  the  roll  and  fillet  and  the 
pointed  bowtell  are  of  constant  occurrence,  as  in  fig.  29. 

Although,  as  I  have  already  stated,  Early  English  mouldings  are 
constantly  found  arranged  on  rectangular  receding  faces,  especially 
when  early  in  the  style,  (as  in  fig.  22,  the  arch-mould  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Chapter  House,)  yet  in  later  work  they  are  often  found  cut  on  a 
sloping  or  chamfer  plane.  I'he  mouldings  of  the  jambs  of  the  two  side 
windows  in  the  Lady  Chapel  are  so  cut.  Figs.  25  and  26  are  sections 
of  the  jambs  and  arch-moulds.  The  mouldings  are  chiefly  filleted 
rounds  with  deep  hollows — one  of  the  rounds  having  two  fillets  upon  it. 

A  new  form  was  introduced  about  this  time,  that  was  afterwards  so 
extensively  used  in  the  Decorated  style,  as  to  become  a  characteristic 
feature.  This  was  the  scroll-moulding  represented  in  two  varieties,  by 
figs.  9  and  10,  Plate  xi.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  roll,  with  a  portion 
of  its  under  surface  withdrawn,  so  as  to  leave  an  overhanging  lip  or  edge 
— somewhat  similar  to  the  appearance  of  a  loose  scroll  of  thick  paper. 

In  the  arch-mould  of  the  Lady  Chapel  windows,  fig.  26,  this 
moulding  occurs  in  a  somewhat  extravagant  form,  with  the  under  edge 
considerably  depressed  ;  but  in  the  arch-mould  of  the  choir  (fig.  29 j,  it 
assumes  the  form  in  which  it  generally  occurs  in  the  next  style. 

The  transition  from  Early  English  to  Decorated  which  took  place 
before  the  close  of  the  idth  century,  was  gradual  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible, though  it  may  be  traced  in  many  ways.  Our  Cathedral  pre- 
sents a  most  instructive  series  of  examples.  We  have  veiy  Early 
English  in  the  Canons'  Vestiy,  and  some  portions  adjoining  the 
Cloisters, — next  in  date  come  the  Chapter  House  and  its  vestibule, — 
then  the  Refectory,  and  then,  probably  the  Lady  Chapel. 

The  Choir  is  of  several  dates,  the  north  eastern  portion  being  the 
earliest,  and  exhibiting  Early  English  features  of  decided  character. 

The  other  parts  shew  a  gradual  tendency  to  Decorated,  and  in  the 
south  Transept  and  Nave  we  find  the  completion  of  that  stylo. 

There  is  no  very  novel  feature  in  the  arches  of  the  Decorated 
period.  The  equilateral  is,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole  most  used,  at 
least  in  early  work ;  but  the  drop-arch  is  also  constantly  met  with,  and 
lancet,  and  even  small  semi-circular  arches  are  found  in  window  tra- 
cery, arcades  and  niches.     There  is,   however,   one  fumi  that  may  he 
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considered  as  characteristic  of  the  style — that  is  the  ogee  arch.     (See 
diagram  of  arches,  Plate  xii.) 

Though  introduced  into  Gothic  Architecture  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  it  first  came  into  general  use  in  this  country  in  the  14th 
century.  From  its  constructive  defects,  it  is  principally  confined  to 
the  smaller  class  of  work,  such  as  arcades,  niches,  and  the  compart- 
uieuts  of  window  tracery.  It  is  also  much  used  as  a  canopy  above  an 
equilateral  or  drop  arch.  Fig.  db  is  an  ogee  arch  so  used  from  a  niche 
in  the  lower  pait  of  the  Bishop  s  Throne — it  is  cinqfoliated,  and  has 
crockets  and  finials  of  very  lich  and  beautiful  character. 

One  difference  between  the  arches  of  this  and  the  previous  style 
consists  in  the  mouldings  frequently  running  continuously  down  the 
piers,  without  being  stopped  by  a  capital.  This  is  the  case  in  the  two 
pier-arches  of  the  Nave  adjoining  the  central  Tower :  one  of  these  is 
shewn  in  fig.  34.  In  the  next  style  these  continuous  arch-moulds 
became  still  more  common. 

The  pier  arches  of  the  Nave  and  St.  Oswald  s  are  fine  examples  of 
the  larger  class  of  Decorated  arches.  Fig.  30  is  one  of  the  pier  arches 
of  the  Nave — it  may  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  type  of  its  class.  The 
arch  is  of  the  drop  kind,  and  of  three  orders  :  the  section  of  the 
ai'ch-mould  is  shewn  in  fig.  31.  Fig.  3'2  is  the  spring  of  one  of  the 
pier-arches  of  St.  Oswald  s  :  and  fig.  33  a  section  of  the  arch-mould. 

A  comparison  of  either  of  these  sections  with  that  of  the  pier-arch 
of  the  Choir,  will  shew  at  once  some  of  the  leading  distinctions  between 
Early  English  and  Decorated  mouldings.  Speaking  generally.  Deco- 
rated mouldings  are  larger  and  bolder  than  Early  English,  and 
arranged  with  a  more  studied  regard  to  broad  effects  of  light  and  shade. 

The  somewhat  monotonous  similarity  of  numerous  small  members 
is  no  longer  found,  and  the  eye  is  at  once  arrested  by  two  or  three 
prominent  forms,  whose  broad  shadows  produce  the  leading  hnes  in  a 

suite  of  mouldings. 

Thus,  in  the  pier-arch  of  the  Choir  (fig.  29),  the  individual  mould- 
ings are  of  very  similar  character,  and  nearly  equal  size — while  in  the 
pier-arch  of  St.  Oswald  s,  (fig.  33.  j  there  is  one  prominent  member  in 
each  order — a  fine  roll  and  fillet  in  the  first,  another,  differently  set, 
in  the  second,  and  a  bold  round  and  hollow  in  the  third.  So  also  in 
the  pier-arch  of  the  Nave  (fig  31).  we  have  a  remarkably  bold  roll  and 
fillet  in  the  second,  and  a  round  and  hollow  in  the  thii-d.  The  effect 
of  both  these  arrangements  is  very  striking  when  viewed  in  full  sunlight. 

Fig.  37  is  a  beautiful  arch  in  the  North  Aisle  of  the  Choir,  opening 
into  the  Transept.  It  is  of  rather  later  character  ;  but  the  profile  of 
the  ba.se-moulding,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  well-known  four  leaved 
flower  in  the  capitals,  prove  it,  I  believe,  to  be  of  Decorated  date.  Fig. 
3S  is  the  section  of  the  pier,  and  fig.  39  the  arch-mould.      There  is  a 
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moulding  in  this  example  which  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  Decorated 
work  ;  this  is  the  wave  moulding  or  swelled  chamfer  It  is  little  more 
than  an  ordinary  chamfered  edge,  with  a  slightly  sunk  channel  on  each 
side,  thus  raising  the  middle  portion  into  a  curved  or  swelled  form, — 
hence  its  name.  The  presence  of  this  moulding  alone,  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  criterion,  is  nearly  sufficient  to  stamp  the  example  in 
which  it  occurs,  as  Decorated.  The  arch  in  fig.  34  affords  an  excellent 
example  of  this  moulding.  It  is  of  three  orders,  each  chamfered  with 
the  wave  moulding.     Fig.  35  is  a  section. 

We  find  another  form  in  fig.  39,  which  is  more  commonly  met  with 
in  Perpendicular  work,  though  occasionally  used  in  Decorated.  This 
is  is  the  double  ogee,  or  **  brace  moulding,"  as  it  has  been  called  by 
Professor  Willis,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  printer's  brace  or  bracket. 
Its  medieval  name  is  tho  '*  double  ressaunt." 

It  is  worth  remarking  that,  in  Decorated  mouldings,  the  forms  are 
generally  speaking  strictly  geometrical,  and  drawn  with  the  rule  and 
cumpasses.  The  curves  are  portions  of  circles ;  the  hollows  exactly 
half  rounds,  or  quarter  rounds.  In  the  Early  English,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  often  exceedingly  irregular ;  the  two  sides  of  the  same 
member  being  of  dissimilar  proportions,  and  the  whole  having  the 
appearance  of  greater  freedom  and  neglect  of  rules. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  of  the  four  styles,  the  Perpendicular,  and 
with  it  may  be  traced  tho  commencement  of  the  gi'adual  decline  of 
pointed  architecture  in  England.  The  arch  becomes  more  and  more 
depressed,  the  mouldings  shallow  and  ineffective.  If  the  semicircular 
arch  may  be  considered  as  chamctenstic  of  the  Norman,  the  lancet  of 
the  Early  English,  and  the  ogee  of  the  Decorated,  the  four-centred  or 
Tudor  arch  may  with  still  greater  certainty  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
budge  of  the  Perpendicular.  (See  diagram  of  ardies,  plate  xii.)  It 
occurs  in  every  variety  of  form  of  which  it  is  possible.  As  a  geneml 
rule,  the  centres  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  arch  lie  immediately 
below  those  of  the  lower,  but  this  is  by  no  means  universal.  Sometimes 
both  the  lower  portions  are  struck  from  the  same  centre  (as  at  Win- 
chester Cathedral  nave),  in  which  case  it  of  course  becomes  a  three 
centred  arch.  Towards  the  close  of  the  style,  the  curvature  of  the  upper 
portions  is  often  found  so  slight  that  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  straight  lines,  and  in  many  instances  they  are  actually  straight. 

When  the  Tudor  arch  was  not  chosen,  we  generally  find  a  low  drop 
arch  in  its  place.  Other  forms  certainly  were  used,  such  as  round, 
equilateral,  and  even  lancet ;  but  they  are  mostly  of  small  size,  in  com- 
binations in  window  tracery  and  panelling. 

The  western  portion  of  the  Cathedral  presents  some  excellent  ex- 
amples of  Perpendicular  work.  Fig.  40  is  the  outer  doorway  of  the 
south-w^est  porch.      The  arch  is  four-centered,  enclosed  in  the  square 
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bead  with  a  label,  as  is  so  uuiversallj  tbe  case  witb  the  doorways  of  tbis 
style.  The  spandrils  are  filled  with  good  panelling.  Fig.  48  is  the 
arch  leading  from  the  south  aisle  into  tbe  Bishop's  Court.  The  mould- 
ings are  continuous,  and  the  soffit,  or  under  face  of  the  arch,  panelled — 
both  characteristic  features  of  Perpendicular  arches. 

While,  however,  we  occasionally  meet  with  archn  in  Perpendicular 
work  that  are  common  in  Early  English  and  Decorated,  such  is  not  the 
case  with  tbe  mouldings.  They  are  essentially  different,  and  have  a 
peculiar  character  of  their  own.  As  a  general  rule,  they  are  cut  on  a 
sloping  or  chamfer  plane,  and  the  groups  of  mouldings  are  separated  by 
a  shallow,  oval-shaped  hollow,  entirely  different  from  anything  in  the 
previous  styles. 

Fig.  42  is  the  arch  mould  of  the  outer  doorway  of  tbe  south-west 
porch,  fig.  41  that  of  the  inner,  and  fig.  44  that  of  tbe  arch  leading  into 
the  Bishop's  Court  In  each  the  shallow  elliptical  hollow  is  very  con- 
spicuous. The  edges  of  this  hollow  were  frequently  rounded  off  into 
two  small  shafts,  or  bowtells,  furnished  with  capitals,  as  in  fig.  4*2.  The 
double  ogee  or  brace  moulding  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  Perpen- 
dicular work.      (See  figs.  41,  42,  44.) 

The  arches  and  mouldings  of  Perpendicular  work  present  very 
little  variety.  The  former  are  generally  more  or  less  depressed,  tbe 
four-centered  or  Tudor  arch  enclosed  in  a  square  head,  being  the 
characteristic  form  for  doorways ;  and  the  pier  arches,  having  their 
mouldings  frequently  carried  continuously  from  the  vertex  to  the  base, 
without  being  stopped  by  capitals. 

The  shallow  oval  hollow,  with  or  without  shafts  or  beads  at  tbe 
edges,  the  double  ogee  or  brace  moulding,  and  the  single  ogee  with 
a  bowtell,  are  the  forms  that  most  frequently  strike  the  eye  in  Perpen- 
dicular mouldings. 

Were  we  to  carry  our  researches  still  further,  we  should  see  how 
debased  and  Italian  detail  became  more  and  more  mixed  ^ith  the  true 
gothic  forms,  to  tbe  ultimate  exclusion  of  the  latter  :  how  the  pointed 
arch  gradually  gave  way  to  the  straight-sided  Tudor,  and  ultimately 
almost  entirely  disappeared :  and  how  the  revival  of  the  so-called 
classical  styles  at  length  became  predominant  throughout  the  country. 

But  with  all  this  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  have  traced  tbe 
changes  that  arches  and  their  mouldings  underwent  in  each  of  the  four 
styles  of  Gothic  architecture  ;  and  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  dwell 
with  pleasure  upon  the  degradation  to  which  they  were  reduced  in  a 
subsequent  period,  it  will  be  well  to  bring  ou"*  present  investigation^ 
to  a  close. 
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WITH  BBMARKB  OK 

AN   EGEBTON  MARRIAGE   SETTLEMENT,   dated    10.    HENRY    VI. 


BY  MR.  WILLIAM  BEAMONT. 


^0  relation  of  human  life  can  be  compared  in  importance  to  that 
of  Marriage, — the  social  institution  which  doubles  our  happiness 
and  divides  our  cares,  and  from  which — 

Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  jast  and  pare, — 

Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 

— P€Kr,  L,  tr.  760. 
When  Abraham  s  eldest  servant,  that  Eliezer  of  Damascus,  born  in 
his  house, — and  who  upon  that  account  had  at  one  time  had  the  prospect 
of  being  his  heir, — was  sent  by  the  patriarch  to  fetch  a  wife  for  his  son, 
and  had  met  Rebecca  at  the  well,  he  gave  her  "first  a  golden  ear-ring  of 
half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets  of  gold  of  two  shekels  weight ; 
and  afterwards  he  gave  her  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold,  and 
raiment,  and  precious  thiqgs'^to  her  mother  and  brother.  These  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  neither  a  dowry  to  the  intended  wife,  nor  a  price 
to  be  paid  for  her  purchase^jfrom  her  kindred  and  friends,  but  merely 
in  the  nature  of  presents ;  for  when  Eliezer  was  minded  to  retuiii  home, 
it  was  to  her  that  he  appealed  to  manage  their  departure,  and  her  voice 
alone  sufficed  to  determine  the  time.  In  the  next  generation,  however, 
when  Jacob,  Rebecca  s  son,  came  on  a  similar  errand  to  the  same  place 
to  seek  the  hand  of  Rachel,  her  father,  Laban,  exacted  from  him  seven 
years'  labour  and  service  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  her ;  and  ultimately, 
when  she  had  become  his  wife,  we  find  her  and  her  sister  uniting  in 
loud  complaints  that  their  father  had  "  counted  them  strangers,  and 
had  devoured  also  their  money,"  (Gen.  xxxi.  16.)  Upon  the  marriage 
of  Rebecca  her  inclinations  seem  to  have  been  consulted ;  but  Rachel, 
on  the  contrary,  after  a  regular  treaty  of  bargain  and  sale,  was  disposed 
of  by  her  father  without  regard  to  her  consent  or  opinion,  at  a  price 
which  would  be  accounted  extreme  if  anything  could  be  too  great  or  too 
much  in  return  for  a  good  wife.     We  shall  be  wrong  however,  I  think. 
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if  we  ascribe  the  difference  in  the  relation  of  these  two  early  marriages 

to  anything  peculiar  iu  the  personal  chamcter  of  Laban.     His  conduct 

on  the  occasion  is  but  the  first  recorded  instance  of  that  lower  estimate 

of  woman  which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  the  East ;  where  she  is  regarded 

as,  in  some  measure,  the  property  of  her  father  and  friends,  and  neither 

allowed   to  be  the  mistress  of  her  own  choice,  nor  entitled  to  be 

consulted  in  the  matter  above  all  others  of  most  consequence  to  her, 

the  disposal  of  herself  in  marriage.      In  that  part  of  the  world  in  old 

times,  wives  were  disposed  of  for  a  price,  to  be  paid  to  the  father,  and 

for  his  benefit,  or  were  given  without  their  own  consent  by  those  who 

assumed  the  dominion  over  them.       Pharaoh  thus  gave  Asenath  to 

Joseph  ;  and  in  conformity  with  Laban  s  practice,  it  early  became  a  law 

of  the  Jews  that  the  husband  should  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  her  father 

for  his  wife,  but  should  in  no  case  receive  a  dowry  with  her.     "  Ask 

me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give  as  ye  shall  say  unto 

me,"  was  Shechem's  passionate  exclamation  ;  but  it  was  not  to  Dinah 

he  appealed,  nor  was  it  to  her,  but  to  her  father  and  brothers  that 

his  dowry  and  gifts  would  have  been  given.     And  so  in  like  manner 

the   dowry   which   Saul  required  from  David  for  Michal  was  to  be 

rendered  not  to  her  but  to  her  father ;  and  so  in  very  early  times  it 

was  also  among  other  nations  of  the  East.     In  consideration  of  his 

extraordinary  merit,  Agamemnon  was  willing  to  allow  Achilles  to  select 

any  one  of  his  daughters  for  a  wife  without  requiring  of  him  any  price 

in  return — 

Three  danghters  in  my  court  are  bred, 

And  each  well  worthj  of  a  royal  bed  ; 

Laodice  and  Iphigenia  fair, 

And  bright  Chiysothemis  with  golden  hair ; 

Her  let  him  choose  whom  most  his  eyes  approve, 

I  ask  no  presents,  no  reward  for  lore. 

—Iliad  B,  IX, 

And   Danaus  offered   to   forego    the  usual  purchase  money   to  anj 

husliands  who  durst  undertake  "those  cursed  Kates,"  his  daught0|s. 

But  these  were  exceptional  cases,  for  the  Iliad  abounds  with  instances 

of  the  sale  of  wives  by  their  fathers  ;  and  in  one  case  the  price  paid  to 

the  wife's  father  is  four  oxen, — a  very  different  equivalent  to  that 

exacted  from  Jacob  in  return   for  Rachel.     Afterwards,  though,  the 

rule  must  have  been  somewhat  relaxed  in  Greece  ;    for  there  is  a  law 

of  Solon  which  forbids  portions  to  be  given  with  daughters  unless  they 

were  orphans,  evidently  implying,  that  before  that  time,  portions  had 

been  given. 

That  which  was  the  law  in  Judea,  in  the  west  of  Asia,  prevailed 

also  in  India,  its  centre,  and  in  China,  its  extreme  east.     In  neither 

of  those   countries  did  the  wife  bring  her  husband  either  dowry  or 
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presents,  uuless,  perhaps,  among  princes  and  persons  of  noble  birth ; 
when,  as  we  learn  from  that  delicate  satire,  the  story  of  the  two  owls, 
a  princess  was  sometimes  endowed  with  a  hundred  villages  laid  waste, 
and  a  country  destroyed  by  war.  They  had  at  Rome,  in  very  early 
times,  a  marriage,  probably  derived  from  the  east,  called  the  marriage 
perces  et  lihram,  which  implies,  in  its  very  name,  that  wives  were  to 
be  valued  and  paid  for  in  money  ;  much,  perhaps,  after  the  same  sort 
as  they  were  once  in  ancient  Assyria,  and  as  they  were,  even  within 
living  memory,  in  Georgia  and  Circassia,  where  all  the  young  women 
were  periodically  disposed  of,  not  to  the  best*  husbands,  but  to  the  best 
bidders.  In  Egypt  and  some  other  Mahometan  countries,  even  at  the 
present  day,  in  all  but  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  the  father 
receives  and  retains  all  the  dowry,  and  when  he  gives  his  daughter  to 
her  husband  he  gives  him  nothing  besides.  In  these  and  other 
kindred  customs  of  different  nations,  there  is  a  family  likeness  which  is 
suggestive  of  a  common  origin.  Laban  told  Jacob  it  was  not  lawful  to 
marry  the  younger  daughter  before  the  elder ;  and  an  Egyptian  parent 
would  say  the  same  thing  now.  In  China,  where  they  shadow  woman's 
inferiority  by  a  proverb,  which  says  that  *' she  is  always  dependent, 
before  marriage,  on  her  father ;  after  marriage,  on  her  husband  ;  and 
in  widowhood,  on  her  son  :"  they  aduiit,  in  some  cases,  besides  the 
Ttsy  who  is  the.  true  wife,  an  inferior  wife  called  the  Ttsie,  who  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  true  wife,  that  Hagar  stood  to  Samh.  The 
earliest  history  of  any  profane  people  must  be  sought  in  their  legends, 
and  from  China,  in  the  remote  east,  let  us  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  a 
scene  which  occurred  in  the  far  west;  the  wooing  and  wedding  of 
Hiawatha,  which  a  living  poet  has  given  us  from  an  old  tradition,  in 
notes  as  wild  as  they  are  new  and  strange.  After  a  preface,  in  which 
bis  old  nurse  Nokomis  would  fain  persuade  the  hero  to  wed  neither 
a  stranger  nor  an  idle  maiden,  but  one  of  his  own  people,  for 

Like  a  fire  upon  the  hearthstone 

Is  a  neighbour's  homely  daughter, — 

Like  the  starlight  or  the  moonlight 

Is  the  handsomest  of  strangers  ; 

— and  after  her  efforts  have  met  with  the  usual  fate  of  every  attempt  to 
set  an  engaged  fancy  free, — the  hero  sets  out  for  the  ancient  arrow- 
maker  *s  in  the  country  of  the  Dacotahs,  and 

With  his  mocassins  of  magic     • 

At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measured. 

And  in  due  time,  with  a  roebuck  across  his  shoulders,  which  his  bow  has 

brought  down  in  his  way  through  the  woodlands,  he  stands  before  the 

door  of  the  tent,  where  the  fadier  and  daughter  are  engaged  at  their 

employments    and    somewhat    startled    at    the    suddenness    of   his 

appearance : — 

i\  2 
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Straight  the  Ancient  arrow-mAker 

Looked  np  graTelj  fnm.  bit  labour, 

Laid  aside  the  nnfiniabed  arrow. 

Bade  bim  enter  at  the  doorway, 

Saying,  ai  he  roee  to  meet  him, 

**  Hiawatha,  jon  are  welcome ! " 

At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water 

Hiawatha  laid  hif  burden. 

Threw  the  red  deer  from  his  sboulden ; 

And  the  maiden  looked  up  at  him — 

Looked  up  from  her  mat  of  rushes, 

Said  with  gentle  look  and  accent, 

*'You  are  welcome,  Hiawatha  !** 
The  sailor  haring  related  to  the  old  man  the  history  of  his  childhood, 
and  that,  after  years  of  warfare  between  the  Daootahs  and  his  tribe,  the 
Ozibways,  they  are  at  length  at  peace — to  all  which  the  maiden  has 

listened,  as  once  Desdemona  listened  to  Othello — ^he  proceeds 

"  That  this  peace  may  last  for  erer. 

And  our  hands  be  clasped  more  closely. 

And  our  hearts  be  more  united. 

Give  me  as  my  wife  this  maiden, 

Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water, 

LoTeliest  of  Dacotah  women ! " 
To  which,  after  a  pause,  in  which  he  looks  fondly  on  his  daaghter,  the 

old  man  answers — 

"  Yes,  if  Minnehaha  wishes,-^ 
Let  your  heart  speak,  Minnehaha  1  ** 
And  the  loTcly  Laughing  Water 
Seemed  more  happy  as  she  stood  there. 
Neither  willing  nor  reluctant, — 
As  she  went  to  Hiawatha, 
Softly  took  the  seat  beside  him. 
While  she  said  and  blushed  to  say  it, 
'*  I  will  follow  you,  my  husband  !** 
This  was  Hiawatha's  wooing  I 
Thus  it  was  he  won  the  daughter 
Of  the  ancient  arrow  maker. 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs !  ** 

There  was  no  settlement  on  the  hride  in  this  marriage,  for  the 
times  were  simple  and  primitive  as  those  in  which  Eliezer  fetched 
home  Rebecca.  But  in  another  age  and  society,  William  Arrowsmith, 
of  Warrington,  a  brother  arrow  maker  by  name,  and  possibly  descended 
from  one  who  feathered  the  shafts  which  proved  so  fatal  at  Aginooort, 
on  the  13th  July,  22  Edward  IV.,  took  a  lease  of  a  malt-kiln  from  the 
prior  of  Warrington,  and  settled  it  as  a  provision  for  himself,  and  his 
wife  Agnes  and  their  children. 

From  the  new  world  let  us  come  hack  to  the  old,  and  turn  to  a 
nation  intermediate  between  the  extremes  of  East  and  West,  who,  if 
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there  is  trath  in  the  adage  that  excellence  dwells  with  the  golden  mean, 
may  he  expected  to  repay  an  attention — I  mean  the  ancient  Germans. 
It  has  heen  their  good  fortune  to  have  an  historian  able  to  discriminate 
national  peculiarities,  and  from  him  we  learn  that  in  this  people 
women  occupied  a  position  in  strong  contrast  with  that  of  their 
sisterhood  in  the  East,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  and  if  it  be 
true  that  in  any  country  the  position  of  woman  is  a  test  of  its  civiliza- 
tion, we  may,  perhaps,  find  that  her  low  esteem  in  the  East  is  one 
cause  of  man*s  inferiority  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  to  his  fellow-man 
in  the  West. 

Among  the  ancient  Germans  a  wife  brought  her  husband  no  dowry ; 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  he  offered  a  dowry  to  her.  At  the  marriage,  the 
wife's  Mends  and  relations  attended  and  approved  of  the  gifts,  and  this 
approval,  vrith  the  wife's  acceptance  of  them,  constituted  the  ceremony 
which  made  the  parties  man  and  wife.  The  gifts,  which  were  neither 
ornaments  of  the  future  bride  nor  calculated  to  flatter  her  vanity, 
consisted  of  a  caparisoned  horse,  a  shield,  a  spear,  a  sword,  and  tt  few 
oxen.  By  these  she  was  endowed,  and  in  return,  she  presented  her 
husband  with  some  arms  or  weapons,  to  signify  her  readiness  to  share 
his  fortunes,  not  in  peace  only,  but  in  conflict,  danger,  and  death. 

This  characteristic  trait  of  the  German  people  they  did  not  leave 
behind  them,  though  it  underwent  some  modification  when  they  after- 
wards migrated  in  such  vast  throngs  to  our  shores :  and,  accordingly, 
amongst  the  earliest  notices  we  have  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  we 
find  traces  of  their  high  regard  for  woman ;  and  of  this  the  ceremonious 
circumstances  and  legal  consequences  of  their  marriages  may  suffice  for 
an  example.  In  their  marriages,  after  the  lady  had  been  wooed  and 
won,  and  her  friends  had  given  their  approval,  the  bridegroom  promised 
to  keep  her  after  the  law  of  God,  and  as  a  man  ought  to  keep  his  wife ; 
and  for  this  promise  or  betrothal,  and  to  ensure  its  fulfilment,  he  pro- 
duced a  number  of  his  friends  as  his  pledges  or  sureties.  Afterwards, 
when  it  was  settled  who  should  apply  the  portions  of  the  children,  and 
he  had  given  pledges  for  this  also,  he  signified  what  gift  he  would  make 
her  for  accepting  his  addresses,  and  what  portion  of  the  property  sfiould 
be  her's  if  she  survived  him,  all  which  he  again  confirmed  by  producing 
his  pledges.  This  practice  of  constantly  giving  and  requiring  pledges 
— an  indication  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  strictness  in  requiring  the  obsenr 
ance  of  contracts — originated,  probably,  before  writing  was  common 
among  them  ;  but  the  inveteracy  of  custom  kept  it  alive  long  after  the 
reason  had  ceased,  and  in  form,  at  least,  it  subsisted  among  ourselves 
down  to  the  year  185^2.  Its  last  shadow  departed  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  old  action  of  ejectment ;  and  John  Doe  and  Richard  Eoe, 
after  having  done  duty  in  Westminster  Hall  as  representative  pledges 
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for  centuries,  were  then  removed  to  the  preciucts  of  the  opposite  Abbej, 
leaving  it  for  the  Westminster  bovs  to  erect  their  tomb,  and  make 
merry  over  their  obsequies. 

The  marriage  preUmiuaries  being  settled,  the  bride  and  her  friends 
as  her  pledges  promised,  on  her  part,  all  faithfulness  and  duty,  where- 
upon the  priest  gave  his  benediction,  and  the  patties  were  united.  But 
it  was  reserved  for  a  later  age  to  introduce  banns,  and  the  requirement 
of  a  marriage  in  the  Church. 

Parts  of  these  marriage  arrangements  remind  us  of  some  of  the 
forms  of  the  marriage  settlement  still  in  use  among  ourselves.  One 
portion  of  the  property  devolved  to  the  surviving  wife,  like  a  moderu 
jointure  ;  and  another,  given  before  marriage,  but  confirmed  the  morning 
after,  and  thence  called  the  Morgen  gift,  resembled  the  property  which 
now  goes  io  the  settlor  until  the  marriage,  and  afterwards  passes  to  the 
uses  of  the  settlement. 

The  Morgen  gift,  although  absolutely  in  the  wife's  power,  was  still 
liable  to  be  forfeited  by  incontinence.  But  an  abstract  of  one  of  these 
Saxon  settlements,  made  between  the  years  1016  and  1020,  and  pre- 
served  to  us  in  the  Codex  Diplomatictu  Anglo-Stixonum,  the  form  of 
which  bespeaks  a  simple  age,  will  give  us  a  better  idea  of  their  nature. 

By  it  Godwine  (tlie  bridegroom)  declares  the .  agreement  which  he 
made  with  Byrhtric,  when  he  wooed  his  daughter.  First,  he  gave  her 
a  pound  weight  of  gold  when  she  was  pleased  to  listen  to  his  suit ;  and 
(secondly)  he  gave  her  the  lands  of  Strete,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
at  Burward  Marah,  with  30  oxen,  20  kine,  10  horses,  and  10  born 
thralls,  all  which  were  to  be  the  property  of  whichever  of  them  lived 
the  longest.  The  lady  s  guardians,  witnesses,  and  pledges,  are  then 
enumerated,  and  the  matter  is  declared  to  be  publicly  known  to  all  the 
good  men  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  as  well  thanes  as  ceorles,  and  that 
there  were  three  parts  of  the  instrument,  one  of  which  was  at  Christ 
Church,  another  at  Saint  Augustine's,  and  the  third  was  in  Byrhtric  s 
possession. 

When  Sir  Toby  Belch,  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  time,  professed  him- 
self ready  to  marry  Maria,  without  asking  any  dowry  but  such  another 
jest  as  fooling  Mai v olio,  it  was  a  special  exception  in  her  favour.  Any 
other  wife  must  bring  him  a  dowry,  and  not  expect  one  from  him.  But 
in  this  Anglo-Saxon  marriage  the  dowry  was  given  to,  and  not  by  the 
bride ;  and  its  value,  indicative  of  the  bridegroom's  wealth  and  conse- 
quence, was  very  difTerent  from  the  wit  which,  under  the  circumstances. 
Sir  Toby  was  willing  to  accept  as  a  dowry  with  Maria.  We  almost 
smile  incredulously,  and  can  hardly  realise  the  idea  that  amongst  the 
settled  property  on  Godwine  s  marriage  there  were  ten  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  men  and  women,  of  the  class  of  which  we  have  such  a  vivid 
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picture  in  '*  Ivanhoe,"  and  who  were  hardly  of  more  account  than  the 
beasts  among  which  they  are  reckoned.  But  we  may  dismiss  our 
incredulity,  for  men  are  the  same  in  all  ages.  I  have  a  will  in  my 
possession,  made  not  long  before  negro  emancipation,  in  which  the 
testator,  after  a  very  pious  exordium,  gives  the  whole  of  his  Jamaica 
properties,  real  and  personal,  with  al^  his  slaves  thereon,  and  the  issue 
of  the  female  slaves  thereof,  unto  his  son  Andrew  and  his  heirs  for  ever ; 
and  then,  stranger  still,  he  directs  his  daughter  Eliza  to  set  free  from 
all  kind  of  bondage  and  slavery  his  slave  Mary  Cartwright  and  her 
daughter  Lavinia,  bom  in  Liverpool,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in 
England.     This  will  bears  date  the  i6th  May,  18^20. 

Having  seen  how  independent  was  the  condition  of  woman  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  let  us  now  come  to  the  period  which  succeeded  it — the 
Norman  invasion,  an  event  which  wrought  changes  in  many  of  our 
institutions  which  were  worse  than  the  Conquest  itself;  changes  which, 
but  for  the  inherent  vitality  of  habits  once  rooted  in  Anglo-Saxon  soil, 
would  have  reduced  female  independence  in  England  to  something  like 
an  Oriental  standard.  If  it  had  been  possible,  our  Norman  conquerors 
would  have  rooted  out  and  destroyed  the  English  language,  and  have 
sulmtituted  for  it  the  new  jargon  which  they  had  acquired  since  their 
settlement  in  France.  But  notwithstanding  French  was  the  language 
of  the  Court,  and  lawyers  and  ecclesiastics  laboured  hard  to  make  it 
universal,  the  noble  language  which  was  destined  to  be  Shakspeare's 
mother-tongue,  an?  which  is  now  spoken  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  was  not  to  be  obliterated.  It  survived  the  trial,  and  came  out 
purified  and  refined  like  silver  from  the  refiner^s  fire. 

Before  they  came  to  England,  there  was  a  notion  among  the  con- 
querora  in  Normandy  that  no  infant  female  heir  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
marry,  without  the  consent  of  the  lord  from  whom  her  lands  were  held, 
lest  she  should  happen  to  ally  herself  to  her  lord's  enemy.  This  notion, 
an  off-shoot,  though  not  actually  a  part,  of  the  law  of  feuds,  they  intro- 
duced into  England ;  where  a  practice  shortly  grew  up  and  prevailed 
amongst  the  lords,  of  selling  their  consent  for  money,  until  Henry  I. 
attempted  by  his  charter  to  restrain  it,  and  forbade  money  to  be  taken 
for  such  consent,  provided  the  ward  were  not  married  to  the  lord's 
enemy.  This  proviso  opened  a  new  door  to  the  old  abuse,  fur  the  lords 
always  pretending  that  the  husbands  were  their  enemies,  continued  as 
before  to  extort  money  for  their  consent ;  to  obviate  which  it  was  ordained 
by  the  great  Charter  at  Runnymede  that  heirs  should  not  be  disparaged 
in  marriage,  nor  be  married  without  notice  of  the  contract  to  the  next  of 
kin.  Had  the  eyes  which  should  have  watched  been  wakeful,  this 
provision  might  have  proved  effectual  in  repressing  the  evil  it  was 
designed  to  check  ;  but  on  the  renewal  of  the  great  charter  in  the  ne.\t 
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reign,  our  ancestors  were  not  sufficiently  vigilant,  and  the  protecting 
words  requiring  notice  to  the  next  of  kin  were  omitted,  whereupon  the 
old  evil  came  back  with  redoubled  vigour.  Now  the  king  and  the 
great  lords, — not  only  pretended  a  right  to  control  the  marriage  of  their 
female  wards,  to  which  hitherto  their  interference  had  been  confined, — 
but,  encouraged  by  the  loose  wording  of  the  charter,  asserted  an  equal 
right  to  sell  the  marriage  of  every  ward  whether  male  or  female. 
This  right,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  recognized  by  the  Statute  of 
Merton  in  i^Oth  Henry  III.  remsdned  in  force  for  centuries,  and  while  it 
continued  exercised  a  most  important  influence  on  the  social  condition 
of  England. 

So  long  as  the  law  of  selling  the  marriage  continued,  the  lord 
had  the  right  to  dispose  of — for  as  much  money  as  a  jury  would 
say  was  its  value,  or  as  any  purchaser  would  bona  fids  give  for  it — the 
marriage  of  all  such  of  his  female  wards  as  were  under  fourteen,  and 
unmarried  at  the  death  of  their  ancestor ;  and  of  all  such  of  his  male 
wards  as  were  under  twenty-one,  and  unmarried  at  the  same  period. 
If  the  heir  female  refused  such  marriage  as  the  lord  tendered  her,  he 
was  entitled  to  keep  her  lands  for  his  own  benefit  until  she  attained 
sixteen :  but  if  the  infant  heir  male  refused  such  marriage,  he  forfeited 
to  the  lord  two  years*  full  value  of  his  lands ;  and  thus  a  daring  usurp- 
ation brought  its  usual  consequences,  and  the  law  fell  with  double 
weight  upon  the  in£uit  male  heir  who  was  at  first  not  subject  to  its 
provisions. 

How  fruitful  in  emolument  these  marriages  were  to  the  lord, 
and  how  in  old  times  they  led  to  cupidity  of  the  worst  description, 
a  single  instance  may  suffice  to  shew.  The  Earl  of  Lincoln  gave 
Henry  III.  8,000  marks,  equivalent  to  about  £30,000  of  our  preeent 
money,  to  have  the  marriage  of  Richard  de  Clare  for  Matilda,  his  eldest 
daughter.  And  so  completely  were  these  marriages  accounted  property, 
that  they  might  be  disposed  of  by  the  will  of  the  owner.  An  instance  we 
have  in  this  passage  from  the  will  of  Sir  John  Cornwall,  (Ap.  10,  1554), 
**  I  bequeath  to  my  son  Richard  my  ward  Margaret  Lowthe,  which  I 
bought  of  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  to  marry  her  himself  if  they  both  will  be 
so  contented  ;  but  if  not,  I  will,  that  he  shall  have  the  wardship  and 
marriage  of  her,  with  all  the  advantages  and  profits.***  But  the  abuse 
would  have  been  even  greater,  bad  not  class  feelings,  and  a  regard  to  their 
own  order,  with  the  numerous  ties  of  kindred  existing  among  people  of 
rank,  operated  to  prevent  that  disparagement  of  unequal  matches  which 
our  ancestors  feared.  Besides,  in  that  age,  money  was  scarce  among  any 
but  landed  men,  and  Tranio  of  Padua,  when,  to  exalt  his  own  conse- 
quence, he  boasted  that  he  could  settle  upon  his  wife,  "  three  great 

♦  Nicolas  Te$t.  Vetvstu  II.  p.  716,  London,  1826. 
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argosies,  besides  two  galliases  and  twelve  tight  galleys/*  would  have 
beoD  unheeded  by  an  acred  squire  or  a  proud  baron. 

The  motives  above  alluded  to,  and  some  of  the  better  feelings  that 
have  survived  the  fall,  served  to  moderate  the  evils  of  these  mercenary 
marriages,  but  did  not  remove  them ;  and  a  prudent  parent,  foresee- 
ing what  might  happen  after  his  death,  generally  contrived  to  look  out  a 
suitable  match  and  marry  the  heir  during  his  lifetime.  Their  impa- 
tience to  have  the  heir  married,  made  parents  overlook  many  difficul- 
ties and  objections  in  their  contracts  for  these  marriages.  Thus,  Sir 
W.  Yenables,  a  Cheshire  man,  agreed  that  Thomas,  his  son  and  heir, 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  next  ensuing,  should  marry  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Brereton  ;  or,  in  case  of  her  death  before  the 
marriage,  such  other  daughter  of  the  said  Sir  William  as  should  be 
thereafter  appointed  :  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  said  Thomas,  the 
son,  before  the  said  marriage,  then  such  other  son  as  should  be  the 
heir  of  the  said  Sir  Thomas,  should  marry  the  said  Elizabeth,  or  other 
daughter,  and  so  from  son  to  son,  and  daughter  to  daughter.  Bargains 
like  this  shew  sufficiently  how  anxious  fathers  were  in  those  days  of 
foreign  and  domestic  war,  so  fatal  to  large  numbers  of  the  landed 
gentry,  not  to  leave  their  heirs  unmarried  in  the  event  of  their  being 
suddenly  removed. 

Diodorus  tells  us  that  in  some  Egyptian  settlements  there  was 
a  provision  that  the  lady  should  always  be  the  master.  And  I 
have  a  bachelor  professional  friend,  who  says  that,  on  a  countrywoman 
calling  upon  him  to  prepare  her  a  marriage  settlement,  he  ventured* 
as  she  was  advanced  in  life  and  had  lived  unmarried  so  long,  to 
ask  her  whether  she  was  quite  prepared  to  give  up  being  her  own 
mistress  ?  She  replied,  very  smartly,  that  her  intended  husband  had 
agreed  that  she  was  to  be  mistress  and  master  both — and  that  he  must 
put  that  down  in  the  writings.  But  while  infants  were  united  after 
the  fashion  of  Thomas  Yenables  and  Elizabeth  Brereton,  there  was  no 
room  for  such  provision  as  Diodorus  mentions,  or  my  friend's  female 
client  insisted  on. 

How  the  affections  ever  became  reconciled  in  these  matches,  in 
which  young  people  were  united,  without  regard  to  temper,  inclina- 
tion, understanding,  or  mutual  liking,  we  do  not  know;  but  if  the 
result  was  happiness,  it  must  have  been  owing  to  that  alembic 
which  surpasses  the  alchemist's,  and  which  has  the  power  of  constantly 
educing  good  out  of  circumstances  apparently  the  most  untoward  and 
unpromising.  Nor  was  it  the  worst  evil  of  this  system  that  young 
people  were  thus  coupled  together  without  consulting  their  inclinations; 
for  the  practice  induced  a  habit,  which  became  almost  universal,  of  marry- 
ing at  an  extremely  early  age.     Isabella,  the  second  wife  of  Bichard  II, 


was  affianced  to  bim  at  seven,  and  was  not  twelve  when  she  bore  her- 
self 80  like  a  woman  and  a  queen  in  her  busband*s  reverses,  of  which  this 
city  and  neighbourhood  was  the  earliest  scene-  Her  mother,  too,  would 
have  married  Juliet, — whom,  in  that  respect,  Shakspeare  drew  as  much 
from  English  as  Italian  ideas. — at  the  early  age  of  fourteen.  And  Lord 
Campbell  ( Chief  Justices,  I.  185)  has  drawn  attention  to  a  well-known 
case  in  Dyer  s  Reports,  where  a  husband  of  twelve  years  old  dying,  his 
wife  was  held  entitled  to  her  dower  out  of  bis  land  ;  and  it  was  ruled, 
that  if  the  wife  were  only  nine  years  old,  she  would  be  entitled  to  her 
dower,  even  though  the  husband  were  but  four  years  old.  Montesquieu 
(Esp.  des  Lois,  B.  26,  c.  3)  was  wrong  when,  in  reference  to  this  state 
of  things,  he  observed,  that  we  had  a  law  in  England,  which  permitted 
girls  of  seven  years  old  to  choose  a  husband, — for  choice  was  altogether 
out  of  the  question ;  but  he  was  very  right  when  he  said  that  the 
custom  of  such  early  marriages  amongst  us  was  shocking  in  two  ways — 
for  it  had  no  regard  to  the  time  when  nature  gives  maturity  either  to 
the  body  or  the  mind. 

Our  ancestors,    indeed,    seem    to    have   anticipated  age   both   in 
maturity  and  decay ;    for  John  of  Gaunt,  when  little  more  than  fifty, 
was  always  "  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time  honoured  Lancaster,"  and  we 
have  just  seen  how  early  they  allowed  children  to  be  accounted  men 
and  women,     In  this  latter  respect,  however,  they  were  doubly  incon- 
sistent, for  while  they  allowed  them  to  be  thought  men  and  women  at 
an  earlier  age  than  we, — holding  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  a  girl  of  twelve 
years,  of  age  to  consent  to  matrimony. — they  yet  treated  tliem  longer  as 
children  ;  and  accordingly  Clement  Paston's  mother,  when  he  was  six- 
teen, and  after  he  had  been  some  time  at  Cambridge,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Greenfield,  his  tutor,  to  chastise  him  corporally  for  not  attending  to 
his  learning,  and  "  to  belash  him  till  he  amend."    (Paston  Letters,  cvii.) 
To  this  evil  of  early  marriages,  and  the  little  share  the  parties  most 
interested  had  in  choosing  for  themselves,  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  the 
frequency  of  the  crime  of  abduction  in  that  age.     In  the  sister  island, 
this  crime  was   not  uncommon   in   our  own    time,   and   I   suppose 
was  not  looked  upon  with  much  disfavour  by  an  Irish  jury ;  for  once 
after  a  trial  for  this  offence,  before  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Bush,  in  the  King*s 
County, — where,  though  the  evidence  most  clearly  brought  home  the 
charge  to  the  parties,  the  jury  immediately  acquitted  them, — I  remem- 
ber his  lordship  leaning  over  the  bench,  and  saying  to  the  clerk  below, 
"Mr.  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  when  I  incline  to  commit  an  abduction,  I  will 
certainly  come  into  the  Eing*s  County  to  commit  it." 

In  England,  however,  in  mediieval  times,  this  crime  was  common  in 
a  rank  of  life  where  it  could  hardly  be  heard  of  now.  Instances  abound, 
but  I  will  mention  only  a  few.      In  the  20th  Edward  III.,  Margerie 
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do  la  Beche  was  carried  away  from  Beaumjs,  near  Heading,  and  married 
to  Sir  John  Dalton  ;  and  amongst  the  parties  implicated  in  it  were  Sir 
Thomas  de  Ardem,  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  Thomas  Litherland, 
prior  of  Burscough,  in  Lancashire.* 

On  the  26th  July,  II th  Richard  II.,  a  Cheshire  man,  Thomas 
Yemon,  the  son  of  Sir  Ralph  Vernon,  received  the  king*s  pardon  for 
having  forcibly  carried  away  and  married  Margaret  Caryngton,  widow: 
In  15th  Henry  VI.,  dame  Isabella  Butler,  having  been  forcibly  carried 
away  from  Bewsey,  and  married  by  William  Poole,  of  this  neighbour- 
hood, was  rescued  by  Thomas  Stanley,  and  brought  and  put  in  ward  in 
this  city.f  And  in  3Jst  Henry  VI.  Joan  Beaumont  was  siezed  and 
forcibly  carried  away,  against  her  will,  by  a  band  not  less  than  forty 
persons.  I 

This  crime  must  have  been  looked  upon  with  venial  eyes  ;  for  not- 
withstanding its  long  and  frequent  occurrence,  it  was  not  until  drd 
Henry  VII.  c,  2,  that  a  statute  was  expressly  passed  to  prevent  it,  and 
to  punish  the  offenders. 

In  the  times  we  have  hitherto  spoken  of,  the  steps  in  the  ladder  of 
matrimony  seem  to  have  been  four. 

1st.  A  proposal  between  the  parents ;  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
contrary  to  our  modern  notions,  generally  came  from  the  friends  of  the 
lady,  the  parties  most  interested  having,  alas !  nothing  to  do  in  the 
matter.  If  their  consent  was  asked,  it  was  merely  nominal ;  so  com- 
pletely had  a  corrupt  system  enmeshed  the  landed  and  wealthy  classes 
in  its  net  work  of  vicious  custom.  The  object  was,  of  course,  two-fold, 
to  secure  an  advantageous  alliance  for  the  children,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  in  the  event  of  the  parents 
dying,  leaving  them  unmarried. 

2ndly.  An  agreement  what  the  wife's  dowry  should  be ;  which,  as 
a  general  rule,  was  ten  marks  of  annual  rent  in  return  for  every  one 
hundred  marks  of  the  bride*s  fortune, — a  rule  which  seems  to  have 
been  followed  in  the  settlement  which  we  are  shortly  to  consider. 

Srdly.  Came  the  espousal,  betrothal,  or  afiiance, — a  promise,  in  fact, 
of  a  future  marriage  to  be  afterwards  performed.  Some  such  espousal 
nmst  have  been  in  use  in  Jewish  times :  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
the  espoused  wife  of  Joseph.  In  England,  this  frequently  took  place 
at  a  very  early  age,  six  or  seven  years  old,  or  even  earlier.  In  1 6th 
Henry  VII.,  Joan,  sole  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Stanley,  by  Joan 
Massey,  all  Cheshire  people,  was  married  to  John  Ashton,  at  eight  years 
old.    Dulcia,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Massey,  tempore  Richard  II., 

♦"Arch«Bological  Institute's  Journal,"  Vol.  14,  p.  168. 

t  Rot.  Pari.  rv.  497.  X  Ibid.  V.  14  and  269. 
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was  contracted  to  Peter  Warburton,  at  five  jears  old.  And  so  late  as 
1613,  Margaret  Ireland  was  contracted,  at  nine  years  old,  to  Henry 
Byrom,  of  Byrom,  in  Lancashire,  gentleman,  a  husband  of  the  ripe  age 
of  four  years.  But,  in  162*2,  this  marriage  was  annulled,  and  she 
then  became  the  wife  of  John  Jeffreys,  Esq ,  and  mother  of  the  two 
notorious  judges  of  that  name. 

Before  the  year  1210,  betrothals  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses.  After  that  time  they  were  required  to  be  made  before  a 
priest,  and  in  pursuance  of  banns :  still  later,  in  1226,  they  took 
place  in  the  church.  These  espousals  are  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  charter  we  have  to  consider, — where,  after  troth  plighted,  and 
the  dower  given,  the  parties  swore  by  heaven  and  all  the  saints 
there  and  in  paradise  (a  distinction  in  the  form  which  I  do-  not 
understand)  to  take  each  other  in  marriage  within  forty  days,  if 
holy  church  would  so  permit:  and  some  vestige  of  the  old  form 
remains  in  our  service  of  marriage,  where  as  a  part  of  the  ceremony > 
the  parties  are  still  called  upon  to  plight  their  troth.  Matilda, 
daughter  of  King  Stephen,  was  troth  plighted  to  Walleran,  Earl 
of  Mellan,  in  1136 ;«  and  Bardolph  told  Nym  that  Quickly  had 
used  him  ill  in  marrying  Pistol,  when  she  was  previously  troth- 
plighted  to  him.     (Henry  V.  ac.  ii.  s.  1.) 

4thly.  There  was  the  actual  marriage  which  took  place  after  the 
parties  had  attained  the  legal  ages  of  consent;  under  seven,  the 
marriage  contract  was  void.  After  that  age,  the  parties  were  com- 
petent to  consent ;  and  if  afterwards,  when  the  husband  had  attained 
fourteen,  and  the  bride  twelve,  they  did  not  disagree, — the  marriage 
was  complete, — and  it  required  no  further  ceremony  to  make  the 
parties  lawful  man  and  wife.f 

In  the  play  of  Twelfth  Night,  Shakspeare,  as  Mr.  Douce  observes, 
has  well  distinguished  between  afiiances  or  betrothals,  and  actual  mar- 
riage ;  and  has  pointed  out  that  the  former  were  to  be  made  before  a 
priest,  and  in  a  consecrated  place,  and  some  other  of  the  attendant 
circumstances.  Thus,  in  the  passage  in  which  Olivia  addresses  Sebas- 
tian, and  in  the  priest  s  reply  to  her  subsequent  question,  we  read  : — 

Now  go  with  me  and  with  this  holy  man 

Into  the  chantry  by :  there  before  him, 

And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof. 

Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith, — 

That  my  most  sealoas  and  too  doubtful  soul 

May  live  at  peace.    He  shall  conceal  it 

Till  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note : 

What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 

According  to  my  birth. 

*  Mrs.  Green's  Princesees  I.  191. 
t  Swinbome  on  Sponsals— Gibson's  Cod.  I.  Inst.  33, — II.  Inst.  182. 
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This  is  the  priest  s  answer  to  her  appeal : 

A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 

Confirmed  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands ; 

Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips ; 

Strengthened  by  interchangement  of  your  rings ; 

And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 

Sealed  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony. 
The  presence  of  the  priest  at  the  subsequent  marriage  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  necessary.    An  instance  of  such  a  marriage,  which 
took  place  before  the  Hospitallers,  at  Glerkenwell,  is  described  in  Mr» 
Tomlins*  History  oj  Islington,* 

After  this  rapid  and  imperfect  sketch,  drawn  from  Blackstone  and 
other  legal  authorities,  of  the  law  which  was  in  operation  at  that  time, 
we  come  now  to  the  settlement  which  is  our  immediate  subject.  The 
deed  is  in  the  form  of  an  indenture,  although  no  word  has  been  bisected 
or  cut  through  in  making  its  teeth  or  indents, — "  instar  dentium,"  at  the 
top,  which  give  such  a  deed  its  distinctive  name.  It  is  in  that  dialect 
of  £nglish  which  was  written  and  spoken  only  a  short  time  after  the  age 
of  Chaucer,  and  its  spelling  would  induce  a  belief  that  its  scribe  was 
either  a  Cheshire  man  or  a  Welsh  borderer.  Die  is  spelt  *'  d^e,"  as 
it  would  be  pronounced  in  Cheshire  patois,  and  she  is  "  hir,"  as  a 
Welshman  would  call  it  now ;  tJieir  and  them  read  respectively  **  hor  " 
and  **  hem" ;    while  after  is  •*  aftur,"  and  have  is  **  hafe." 

When  this  deed  was  made,  it  was  common  to  have  copies  made  in 
other  languages  besides  English,  and  there  were  probably  duplicates  of 
this  deed  in  Latin  or  Norman  French.  It  bears  date  the  Feast  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  in  the  10th  of  Henry  VI.,  that  is,  on  the  twentieth  of  March, 
1432,  only  a  few  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster ;  and  from  its  never  having  had  more  tham  one  seal,  whose 
place  remains, — but  there  is  no  seal  to  it  now, — it  was  evidently  Ralph 
Egertons  part  of  the  deed.  By  the  deed,  Philip  of  Fgerton  and 
William  his  son  and  heir  (not  called  apparent)  on  the  one  part,  agree 
that  the  said  William  shall  take  to  wife  Margerie,  the  daughter  of 
Ralph  Egerton,  of  the  Wryne,  on  the  other  part.  Between  a  couple 
of  the  same  family  name  a  marriage  could  hardly  be  solemnized  at  that 
time  without  a  papal  dispensation,  and  no  doubt  one  must  have  been^ 
thought  necessary  in  this  case.  It  is  singular  that  though  Sir  John 
Egerton,  the  father  of  Philip,  was  living  at  this  time,  he  is  not  made 
party  to  the  settlement ;  but  the  English  were  hard  pressed  in  France 
at  this  juncture,  and  Sir  John  might  possibly  be  engaged  in  the  king's 
service  either  at  home  or  abroad.  It  is  stipulated  that  the  marriage 
shall  take  place  before  the  ensuing  Feast  of  Whitsuntide,  then  only  a 
few  weeks  distant ;  and  that  the  bridegroom  and  his  father  shall  find 

*  Afhenaumy  20th  Feb.,  1858,  p.  233. 
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the  array,  (the  wardrobe  for  his  person),  and  the  bride's  father  hers,  or 
as  the  fashionable  world  would  now  call  it,  her  trousseau.  It  is  further 
agreed,  that  the  bridegroom's  father  shall  enfeo£f  two  priests,  WiUiam 
Hugynson  and  Richard  Hawekjn,  of  lands  in  the  Wich  Malbank,  of 

.  the  yearly  value  of  ten  marks,  and  of  other  lands  of  the  like  yearly 
value  in  Chester,*  and  other  places  ;  which  same  priests  were  by  their 
deed  to  give  the  said  lands  in  the  Wich  Malbank,  to  the  said  William 
Egerton  and  Margerie,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  with  remainder 
to  the  right  heirs  of  the  said  Philip ;  and  as  to  the  said  lands  in 

'  Chester  and  other  places,  they  were  to  give  the  same  to  the  said 
William,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  with  remainder  to  the  right 
heirs  of  the  said  Philip.  For  all  which  the  said  Philip  and  William 
were  to  become  severally  bound  to  the  said  Ralph  in  £100,  with  a  con- 
dition on  the  said  Philip's  part,  not  to  discontinue  any  lands,  tenements, 
or  reversions,  that  he  had  or  might  have,  nor  to  do  any  act  whereby 
such  lands  and  reversions  might  not,  on  his  decease,  descend  to  the 
said  William,  except  (outetaken)  one  portion  of  them  of  the  yearly 
value  of  six  marks,  (eight  shillings  and  sixpence,  not  an  usual  way  of 
reckoning)  whereof  certain  persons  seized  of  the  same  were  to  make  an* 
estate,  after  the  said  Philip's  decease,  to  Alice  his  wife,  in  allowance  of 
her  dower  to  which  she  was  entitled  in  the  lands  specified,  in  the  towns 
aforesaid.  (The  name  of  Alice,  who  must  have  been  Philip's  first  wife» 
is  first  met  with  in  this  settlement.  Her  name  has  not  hitherto 
appeared  in  any  Egerton  pedigree.  Who  she  was  does  not  appear ; 
but  judging  by  her  dowry  her  fortune  could  not  have  been  large.)  And 
with  a  further  condition  on  the  part  of  the  said  William  Egerton,  not 
to  make  any  estate  in  the  lands  aforesaid,  either  for  life,  in  tail,  or  in 
fee,  without  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  .said  Philip  and  Ralph ;  and 

*  On  the  death  of  Sir  John  £gerton,  he  was  found  to  have  held  the  follow- 
ing property  in  Ciiester,  which  was  no  doubt  part  of  the  settled  property,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  owned  anything  else  here.   The  Inquisition  runs  thus : 

Cest.  xxxviij.  Henry  VI. 

Johannes  de  Eggerton  miles  tenuit  in  dnico  suo  ut  de  feodo  unu.  mess,  et  unu. 
gardin.  eidem  adjacen.  in  Bridg-Street,  civit  Cest.  juxta  ecclesiam  sancti  Claudi.** 
de  dno  principe  per  svic.  vijd  ob.  reddit  earner,  per  ann.  et  per  sric.  inveniendi. 
unu.  judicatore.  in  Portmoto  Cest.  p  oibs  svic.  et  demand,  et  valent  per  ann. 

Cestr.  [^iijs  iiijd. 

Tenuit  unu.  shoppa.  in  le  Castle-Lane  civit.  Cest.  de  dco  dno  principe  p.  fid. 

tant.  et  valet  per  ann.    ......     .1 iiijt. 

Cest. 
Tenuit  quindecim  shoppas  et  quindecim  gardina  adjacen.  in  Foregate-Street  de 

Johanne  episcopo  Cestr.  p.  svic.  quinq.  solid,  p.  ann.  et  sect.  ad.  cur.  pdci  epu 

dc  tribus  septiman.  in  tres  septiman  p.  oibs  aliis  serviciis  et  demand,  et  valet  per 

ann luj  marcas. 

Fhilippus  Egerton,  arm.  filius  et  heres. 

*  Sic,  in  this  Inquisition,  but,  in  othero,  St.  Olave's,  which  is  no  doobt  the 
clmrch  meant. 
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Also  with  a  further  condition,  that  if  the  said  Philip  should  die,  leaving 
his  said  wife  Alice  surviving,  she  should  not  implead  or  vex  the  said 
William  and  Margerie,  or  their  heirs,  wherehy  thej  should  he  put  to 
cost  for  the  dower  6f  the  said  Alice,  in  the  lands  and  tenements  in  the 
towns  aforesaid.  And  for  having  the  said  marriage  in  the  form  afore- 
said, the  said  Ralph  agreed  to  pay  the  said  William  200  marks,  that  is 
to  say,  on  the  day  of  the  espousals,  JB20,  whereupon  the  said  William 
was  to  give  him  an  acquittance  for  a  hundred  marks ;  and  another 
acquittance  for  the  said  £'20.  And  he  agreed  hefore  the  said  espousals 
to  give  the  said  William  his  written  ohligation  to  pay  him  ninety  marks, 
as  follows,  viz. :  ten  marks  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin  then  next ; 
other  ten  marks  on  tho  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
then  next ;  and  other  ten  marks  yearly  on  every  other  of  the  said 
feasts,  until  the  said  sum  of  ninety  marks  were  fully  paid.  And  each 
of  them,  the  said  Philip  and  William,  thereby  became  bound  to  the  said 
Ralph  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  him  within  one 
month  after  (aftur)  the  failure  of  either  of  them  to  perform  the  cove- 
nants thereby  entered  into  on  his  part.  In  witness  whereof,  it  is 
declared  that  to  one  part  of  th^  said  indenture  remaining  (abyding) 
with  the  said  Philip  and  William,  the  said  Ralph  had  set  his  seal ;  and 
to  another  part  remaining  with  the  said  Ralph,  the  said  Philip  and 
Williajn  had  set  theirs.* 

The  deed,  which  I  have  now  gone  through,  may  he  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  settlements  which  were  common  both  at  the  time  when  it  bears 

*  We  append  a  copy  of  the  Settlement  at  length,  from  the  original  in  the 
pomession  of  Sir  Philip  Grey  Egerton,  Bart.,  M.P.  A  photographic  fac-simile, 
one-fourth  the  size  of  the  document  itself,  appears  as  an  illustration  to  the  pre* 
sent  Paper. 

"  llies  endentnres,  made  in  the  feste  of  Seint  Cutbert,  the  yere  of  the  regno 
of  Kynge  Henry  the  sext,  aftur  the  conqueste  the  tente,  Witteneseth  that  Phelip 
of  Egerton,  of  Egerton,  and  William  his  sone  and  heir  on  that  on  party,  is  agreet 
and  shall  take  to  his  Wyfe  Margerie  the  doghter  of  Bauf  of  Eggerton  of  the 
Wryne  on  that  other  party,  betwene  this  and  the  feste  of  Whitsontyte  next  for 
to  folowe  the  date  abowesaide,  and  the  foresaide  Phelip  and  William  all  the 
coste  of  aray  touchyng  the  person  of  the  foresaide  William,  agaynes  the  said 
manage  to  be  made,  shall  here  and  pay  fore.  And  the  foresaide  Ranf  all  the 
coBte  of  aray,  touchyng  the  person  of  the  foresaide  MaTgerie  agaynes  the  saide 
manage  to  be  made,  shall  here  and  pay  fore.  Also  the  said  Phelip  shall  enfeffe 
be  dede  of  a  swre  and  a  lawful!  astate  William  Hugynson  and  Rycharde  Hawe- 
kyn,  prestes,  in  londes  and  tenementz  in  the  in  the  («tc)  Wyche  Mabank  of 
yerely  valu  of  y  marcs  ouer  all  yerely  charges  and  reprises,  and  the  saide 
William  Hugynson  and  Rycharde  of  a  swre  and  lawful!  astate  in  londes  and 
tenementz  in  Chestur  and  other  places  of  yerely  valu  of  x  marcs  ouer  all  yerely 
charges  and  reprises,  to  hafe  and  to  holde  to  the  saide  William  Hugynson  and 
Rycharde  and  to  her  (jnc)  heires  for  euer  more,  wyth  the  clause  of  warantee 
acordyng  the  wheche  prestes  so  seised  shall  yeve  by  her  dede  all  the  saide  londes 
in  the  saide  toune  of  the  saide  Wyche  Mabanke  liyng,  to  the  said  William 
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date,  and  for  a  considerable  period  before  and  afterwards.  It  is  no 
objection  to  it  that  it  does  not  state  the  age  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, though  that  was  frequently  done ;  or  that  neither  Philip 
Egerton  (the  elder)  the  then  possessor  of  the  Egerton  estates,  nor  his 
son  Sir  John,  is  named  in  it,  for  one  or  both  of  them  might  then  be 
-absent  on  the  king's  affairs,  (nor  that  the  bridegroom  is  styled  heir, 
and  not,  according  to  correct  phraseology,  heir  apparent,  for  that  was 

of  EggertoQ  and  Margerie,  and  to  the  heires  of  her  too  bodies  lawfully  begeton. 
And  for  defaut  of  yssn  be  twyx  the  foresaide  William  of  Eggerton  and  Margerie 
hadde,  the  remyndre  to  the  lyght  heires  of  the  foresaide  Phelip.  And  also  the 
saide  prestes  shull  yeve  be  her  dede  all  the  said  londes  in  the  said  tonne  of 
Chestre  and  other  places,  to  the  saide  William  of  Eggerton  and  to  the  heires 
male  of  his  body  lawfully  begeton,  and  for  defante  of  yssn  male  of  the  body  of 
the  saide  William  of  Eggerton  lawfully  begeton ;  the  remayndre  to  the  ryght 
heires  of  the  foresaide  Phelip.  On  this  the  saide  Phelip  and  William  of  Egger- 
ton shull  be  bonnden  in  her  obligocion  severaly  in  cli  to  the  said  Rauf,  opon 
condicion  that  the  saide  Phelip  shall  not  discontynu  no  londes  ne  tenements,  ne 
the  revercion  of  no  londes  ner  tenements  that  the  saide  Phelip  hath  or  may 
haue  in  tjme  comyng,  ne  non  other  thyng  do,  by  the  wheche  thoo  londes  tene- 
menta  or  revercions  vn  chaiget,  alient,  of  discontynuet  be  his  dede  aftnr  his 
dissese  myght  not  descende  to  the  saide  William  of  Eggerton  and  to  his  heires, 
outetaken  for  to  make  demyse  to  certein  persons  of  londes  of  his  other  lyrelode 
to  the  valu  of  vi  marcs  viij*  &  yid  be  yere ;  the  wheche  certen  persons  so  seiset 
shull  make  astate  aftur  the  dissese  of  the  saide  Phelip  to  Alice,  wyfe  of  the  saide 
Phelip,  in  alovaunce  of  hir  dowere,  the  wheche  hir  oght  for  to  haue  in  the  londes 
specefyet  in  the  tonnes  beforesaide ;  and  also  opon  condicion  that  the  saide 
William  of  Eggerton  shall  make  non  astate  in  ne  londes  beforesaide  for  terme 
of  lyre,  in  fee  or  in  fee  taile,  wyth  oute  the  avice  and  ascente  of  the  saide  Phelip 
and  Rauf.  And  also  opon  condicion  that  yf  so  be  the  saide  Phelip  dee  lyving 
his  saide  wyfe,  Alice  that  then  the  saide  Alice  shall  not  enplede  nor  rex  the 
saide  William  of  Eggerton,  ne  Margerie,  ne  her  heires,  by  the  wheche  thay 
shuld  be  put  to  coste  for  the  dowere  of  the  saide  Alice  in  the  londes  and  tene- 
ments in  the  tonus  beforesaide.  For  the  wheche  marriage,  in  the  fourme  before- 
saide to  be  hadde,  the  said  Uauf  shall  pay  to  the  saide  William  of  Eggerton  cc 
marcs,  that  ys  to  say,  the  day  of  the  espoTseles  betwene  the  saide  William  pf 
Eggerton  and  Margerie  zx  li ;  and  then  the  saide  William  of  Eggerton  shall 
deliuer  a  sufficient  acquitance  of  the  receyet  of  c.  marcs,  and  a  nother  sufficient 
acquitance  of  the  receyet  of  the  saide  xx  li ;  And  afore  the  said  esporsoles  the 
saide  Bauf  shall  deliver  to  the  saide  William  of  Eggerton  a  obligacion  of 
XX  iiij  X  (90)  marcs  for  to  be  payed  to  the  saide  William  of  Eggerton  or  to  his  exe- 
cuters,  that  ys  to  say,  in  the  feste  of  Seint  Martyn  nexte  for  to  folowe  the  date 
aboresaide  x  marcs,  and  in  the  feste  of  the  Natiuitee  of  seynt  John  the  Baptiste 
then  next  for  to  folowe  other  x  marcs,  and  so  forth  yerely  at  every  saide  feste  x 
marcs,  tyll  the  saide  summe  of  xx  iiij  x  marcs  be  fully  performct  and  truly 
payed.  And  to  all  thes  covenauntes  on  the  parte  of  the  foresaide  Phelip  aud 
William  of  Eggerton  well  and  truly  for  to  be  performet,  the  foresaide  Phelip  and 
William  of  Eggerton  and  either  of  hem  bynden  home  by  this  present  wrytyug  to 
the  foresaide  Rauf  in  c  li,  for  ^to  be  payed  to  the  foresaide  Rauf  wyth  in  a 
monythe  aftur  the  tyme  that  one  or  any  of  hem  perfourme  not  the  covenauntes 
on  her  part  or  any  of  her  party.    And  to  all  thes  covenauntes  of  the  party  of  the 
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sometimes  overlooked ;)  nor  that  for  the  first  time  iu  the  Egerton 
pedigree  we  meet  with  the  mention  in  this  settlement  of  Alice,  the  first 
wife  of  Philip  Egerton  the  younger,  for  such  discoveries  are  constantly 
occurring  when  old  deeds  are  for  the  first  time  disinterred. 

But  on  other  grounds  to  which  I  shall  now  advert,  we  shall,  I  fear, 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  this  settlement  is  spurioits!  At  the  time  of 
its  date,  as  the  subjoined  sketch  shews,*  Philip  Egerton  the  elder,  the 

Mide  Ranfe  well  and  truly  to  be  performet,  the  saide  Raafe  byndethe  hym  to  the 
Bald  Fhelip  and  William  of  Eggerton  in  c  li.  for  to  be  payed  to  the  saide  Fhelip 
and  William  of  Eggerton  wyth  in  a  monjthe  aftnr  the  tyme  that  the  foresaide  Raaf 
perfonne  not  the  covenannt  or  any  of  the  coyenaundes  beforesaide.  In  Wiltenes 
of  the  wheche  thyng  the  foresaide  Raaf  to  the  parte  of  this  endenture  to  the  fore- 
saide Fhelip  and  William  of  Eggerton  abydyng  hath  sette  his  seale.  And  to 
y«  parte  of  this  endentnre  to  the  saide  Ranfe  abydyng,  the  foresaide  Fhelip  and 
William  of  Eggerton  hane  sette  hor  scales.    Yeven  the  yere  and  day  aboyesaide." 

♦PEDIGREE    OF    WILLIAM    AND    MARGERY    EGERTON. 


David  de 


Philip  de  Egertonl  ^Margaret,  daughter  of  Richard  de  Wrenbury. 


A: 


Egerton  2-^  laabella,  danghter  of    Urian  de  Egerton  8*  Amy,  danghter  and 
Richard  de  Fulleshnrst,  |  heir  to  David,  Lord 

Lord  of  Crewe.  |  of  Caldicott 

David  de  Egerton     Joane  danghter  k  heir 
^rian  de  Egerton  4*  Amelia,  daughter  of  1  to  Peter  Prlchard,  Ld. 

John  Warborton.  I  ofAlmeley. 


L 


I  Ralph  de  Egerton-"  Unknown. 

Flillip  de  Egerton   «   Matilda,  daughter  oi     j ' 

I   David  de  Malpas.  ialph  de  Egerton- Agnes,  daoghter  and 


coheiress  to  Patriclc 


1    ,^    „  „       ,  I   de'HaaewelL 

Sir  John  Egerton,  Kt  6— Margaret,  daughter  ofT ' 

j     Sir  John  Fitton.       WilUam  de  Egerton-Ellen,  danghter  and 
1  I     coh.  to  Aynon  de 


X.„    „  ,  I     Ives. 

Philip  Eirerton  6    —Margery,  daughter  of       1 — 

ShM**"'^"'*"*' ^'    SirRalpheEgerton-Ellaabeth,  daughter 
Ightlleld.  ,  of  Handle  Mainwar- 

ing  of  Peover. 


I ' 

William  Egerton— Margery  7, 

1  Philip  de  Egerton  was  SheriiT  of  Cheshire,  28rd  and  24th  of  Edward  Ist 

2  David  de  Egerton  was  Sheriff  of  Cheshire  Mh  of  Edward  11^  andnii  of  Edwd  III 

3  Urian  de  Egerton,  second  son  of  Philip,  was  Lord  of  Caldicittin  riSht  of  hTs  wife 
and  ancestor  of  the  Egertons  of  Betley  and  Wrinehlll.        ^■**"*'"''* '«  n«ni  oi  nis  wue. 

4  Urian  de  X^rton  altered  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  ancestors,  bv  ehanirinff  thn 
tinctnres  and  adSng  to  his  8  pheons  "  a  Hon  rampant,  jrales  "  as  now  uieA  Thl  -m  w 
bearings  of  the  Egertons  being  ••  gules,  8  pheons'?iea3s  wgent"  "**^°* 

5  Sir  John  Egerton,  Kt.  was  slain  at  tlie  memorable  battle  fonvht  nn  riam  TTo.*h 
Sept  28, 1459.  between  iord  Andlev,  General  for  King  HenA  VI*  and  i«i>^^^^ 

Earl  ofSsllsbury,  on  the  side  of  Rfchard  Plant^^uet"  D^e  oTrbrk  "^  ^^''"' 

6  Philip  Egerton  had  three  sons.  William  the  eldest  died  b.d  •  John  thA  o^m^a  m^^ 
succeeded  to  tfc  estetes  and  by  marriage  with  Elizabeth!  di^hfir'  and  h J^Slss^  HuSh 
Done,  of  Oult^n,  became  poMessed  of  the  Onlton  esUtes.  Rs^^,  the  third  son  was  Jo/nt 
eecheator  of  Cheshhre  with  Roger  Mninwaring.  July  7th  Ist  HenrvVTli  •nS'.T^i*  «} 
Delamere  Forest.  6th  Henry  vIlL,  being  theS  one  ^the  g1n?leS^n  u^^^^^ 

chamber.    He  received  the  honour  of  Knighthood  ftom  Kini  Henrv  in  ma  for  hl«  «5. 
duct  at  the  batUe  of  the  Spurs,  and  the  sicSes  of  TewSSnne  a^ud  To7rnV-  and  in  t^^^^^^ 
^Ti"Af  *^"*^  ^*,?5?  ^'^^ 'f'*"*  ^'^SL^  °*««  ^^  Standard  WerTfkilandfw 
riot?£^K*PlSCi*l?®  P75""iS'%.  The  «ianor  of  Ridley,  which  became  ftrteited  to  the 
tt-own  by  the  attainder  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  was  granted  to  him  as  a  reward  for  takiM 

7  Hugh,  the  elder  brother  of  Margery,  built  the  residence  of  Wrinehlll. 
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great  grandfather  of  the  bridegroom,  was  iu  possession  of  the  family 
estates,  and  his  son  and  heir  apparent,  John,  afterwards  Sir  Johu 
£gerton,  was  also  living.  At  first,  it  seems  strange  that  neither  of 
them  was  party  to  this  settlement,  bat  it  will  appear  still  stranger,  on 
comparing  dates,  if  they  were.  The  inquisition  on  the  death  of  Philip 
Egerton  the  elder,  Sir  John's  father,  taken  in  24th  Henry  VI.  (1446) 
finds  that  his  son  Sir  John  was  his  heir,  and  was  then  aged  thirty-five, 
gives  1411  as  the  year  of  his  birth,  and  makes  him  to  have  been  just 
twenty-one,  in  1432,  when  this  settlement  was  made, — ^far  too  young  for 
him  to  be  a  grandfather,  much  less  the  grandfather  of  a  marriageable 
grandson.  Again,  upon  Sir  John's  death,  after  the  battle  of  Blore,  in 
which  he  fell  fighting  for  King  Henry,  in  3dth  Henry  VI.  (1459)  his 
inquisition  finds  that  Philip  (the  younger)  was  his  son  and  next  heir, 
and  was  then  of  the  age  of  twenty-six,  according  to  which,  he  was  bom 
in  1443,  exactly  one  year  after  the  settlement  to  which  he  is  party, 
and  by  which  he  professes  to  marry  his  son.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  on 
the  death  of  this  last  Philip,  in  13th  Edward  IV.  (1473)  at  which  time 
his  son  William,  the  bridegroom,  was  dead,  it  was  found  by  inquisition 
that  John,  his  son  and  next  heir,  was  then  of  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
which  would  make  him  to  have  been  born  iu  1460,  or  about  thirty 
years  after  the  date  of  the  settlement  made  on  his  brother  William's 
marriage.  Lt  is  possible  that  some  or  all  the  inquisitions  may  be 
wrong  to  the  extent  of  a  year  or  two,  but  no  allowable  discrepancy  will 
suffice  to  reconcile  their  dates  with  the  date  of  the  settlement,  and  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  miracle  even  to  make  a  man  the  father  of  a  mar- 
riageable son  a  year  before  his  own  birth. 

There  does  not  appear  the  same  conflict  and  discrepancy  in  the 
inquisitions  of  the  Egertons  of  Wryne.  That  on  Sir  Ralph,  the 
bride's  father,  in  3 1st  Henry  VI.  (1452)  finds  that  his  son  and  next 
heir,  Hugh,  was  then  of  the  age  of  twenty-six,  which  would  make  him 
about  six  years  old  at  the  date  of  the  settlement,  an  age  which  it  is 
probable  enough  might  be  about  the  age  of  his  sister  Margerie,  at  the 
time  when  she  was  a  bride. 

But,  although  for  the  reasons  above  given,  I  must  reject  the 
settlement  as  spurious,*  a  marriage  such  as  that  contemplated,  and 
between  the  parties  mentioned  in  it,  though  not  at  the  time  alledged, 

*  In  the  10th  year  of  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  dnke  pardoned  Agnea 
del  Birches  for  prodncing  before  the  Jnstices  a  foiiged  Charter  of  lands  in  Astley. 
(Baines*  LaneoBhirt,  Vol.  i.  p.  348.)  And  I  have  in  my  possession  an  indict- 
ment of  49th  Edward  III.,  in  which  Thomas  le  Par  and  Matilda  Legh  were 
indicted  for  forging  a  settlement  of  lands. — Sir  Edward  Bering's  beantifnl 
collection  of  Charters  abounds  with  forgeries  of  an  old  date,  which  severely 
tax  the  skill  of  the  antiquary. 
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mast  actually  have  taken  place,  as  is  proved  bv  the  Cheshire 
records.  Amongst  these  there  is  an  inquisition  on  "  Margerie, 
who  was  the  wife  of  John  Land,  and  late  the  wife  of  William 
Egerton,"  which  finds  that  she  died  on  Thursday  next  after  the 
Feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  in  15th  Edward  IV.  (1476) 
and  that  she  held  a  messuage  and  land  in  Hole,  and  thirteen  mes-^ 
suages  in  Nantwich,  *'  with  the  reversion  to  John  Egerton,  son  and  heir 
of  Philip  Egerton,  son  of  Sir  John  Egerton,  Knight,  and  brother  and 
heir  of  the  said  William."  But,  although  I  feel  that  the  settlement  is 
not  genuine,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  Alice  was  not  the  name  of 
Philip  Egerton's  first  wife,  and  the  mother  of  his  son  William  ;  though 
she  was  certainly  not  the  mother  of  his  son  John,  as  the  inquisition  on 
his  wife  Margerie  shews,  where  he  is  expressly  called  the  son  of 
Margerie.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  also,  that  the  deed  was  a  contem- 
porary forgery^  and  had  its  origin  in  those  troublesome  times,  when  the 
crown  was  so  often  in  hazard  that  treason  lay  in  every  man's  path  ;  and 
that  the  object  of  the  forgers  was  the  hope,  by  its  means,  to  secure  some 
provision  for  Alice  or  Margerie,  or  the  issue  of  the  latter,  iu  the  event 
of  any  unfortunate  reverse  befalling  the  house  of  Egerton.  But  the 
mistake  in  the  date,  the  confusion  in  the  arithmetic,  and  some  other 
circumstances,  shew  the  deed  to  have  been  the  work  of  clumsy  forgers. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  its  surreptitious  character,  the  charter 
we  have  been  considering  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  form  of  a 
marriage  settlement,  at  a  time  when  the  state  of  the  existing  law  com- 
pelled our  forefathers  to  resort  to  these  early  marriages,  as  a  means  of 
protecting  their  children  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  and 
being  disposed  of  without  regard  to  any  consideration  but  money.  We 
have  all  heard  the  old  phrase  of  "  begging  a  man  for  a  fool,"  which  arose 
out  of  a  practice,  once  common  but  now  out  of  use,  where  a  greedy 
courtier  sought  from  the  crown  the  grant  of  an  idiot's  or  lunatic's  lands, 
under  the  pretence  of  taking  care  of  them,  but  in  reality  to  enrich 
himself  thereby.  But  this  kind  of  begging  was  a  matter  of  constant 
recurrence  in  the  case  of  the  marriage  of  infant  wards.  When  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland  lay  on  his  death  bed,  five  days  before  he  died,  the 
old  Earl  of  Bedford  wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth,*  supplicating  Her 
Majesty  to  grant  him  the  marriage  of  the  dying  earls  son,  that  he 
might  marry  him  to  his  daughter;  and  his  request  having  been  granted, 
the  parties  were  married  at  a  very  youthful  age,  and  abundant  unhappi- 
ness  was  the  result.  The  Queen's  immediate  successor,  James  I.,  to 
whom  history  has  done  but  scant  justice,  was  alive  to  the  hardship  of 
the  sale  of  marriages,  and  the  evils  resulting  therefrom  ;  and  he  formed 

♦  Whittaker*8  HiBtory  of  Craven,  p.  265. 
D   2 
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a  wise  plan  for  removing  them,  and  the  system  of  which  they  were  a 

part,  and  which  were  hecome  so  unsnited  to  the  country  and  the  age. 

Circumstances,  however,  did  not  then  permit  his  Majesty  to  carry  out 

his  design,  and  accordingly  the  evil  continued  unredressed  until  the 

close  of  the  usurpation ;  when  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  restored 

monarch  was  to  give  his  assent  to  a  hill  in  Parliament,  which  swept 

away  the  feudal  system,  including  of  course,  the  practice  of  selling 

young  people's  hands  without  their  hearts,  and  this,  as  some  one 

observes,  both  increased  our  liberty,  and  improved  our  morals. 

It  is  one  advantage  of  looking  back  into  the  past,  that  it  enables  us 

to  see  whether  our  career  has  been  retrop^de,  or,  "  like  the  eagle*s 

flight,  bold  and  forth  on  ;"  and  sometimes  from  what  has  been  done,  to 

shew  what  more  remains  to  be  attempted,  and  how  it  may  be  best 

achieved.     Our  short  enquiry  has  shewn  us  that  in  old  times  in  the 

matter  of  matrimony,  young  people  were  not  masters  of  their  own 

wills,  but  that  thanks  to  justice  and  humanity,  the  evil  which  so  long 

afflicted  our  social  system,  is  departed — both  sexes  are  emancipated — 

anM  women  have  assumed  their  proper  place ;  so  that  a  poet  of  the 

last  age,  speaks  of  England  as 

The  conntiy  where  Italinng  wise 
Have  placed  the  women's  Paradise. 

In  every  country  domestic  life  reflects  the  image  of  its  civilization. 
We  have  seen  that  legislators  have  the  power  to  influence  it,  and  that 
they  have  sometimes  influenced  it  for  evil  by  means  which  had  no  such 
intention.  It  may  be  so  influenced  again,  and  willing  as  we  all  should 
be  that  they  who  have  no  share  in  the  representation  should  have  their 
rights  guarded  with  a  double  vigilance,  we  should  be  careful  lest,  either 
by  a  want  of  sufficient  watchfulness,  or  by  a  mistaken  chivalry,  we 
introduce  into  English  domestic  life  an  element  which  shall  render 
it  unlike  itself,  by  giving  it  more  likeness  to  that  which  prevails  among 
some  of  our  neighbours.  I  feel,  I  confess,  some  alarm  lest,  by  yield- 
ing to  the  recent  outcry  for  the  rights  of  women,  we  should  lessen  the 
oneness  of  domestic  life  in  England,  and  assimilate  it  to  the  standard 
of  our  lively  neighbours  ;  among  whom  a  constant  division  of  interests 
seems  to  produce  a  division  of  hearts,  and  where,  while  married  couples 
are  outwardly  more  ceremonious  and  polite  in  their  intercourse,  they 
are  neither  as  united  nor  as  loyal  to  each  other  as  in  our  own  happier 
country. 


fi\nr^  ft  CiiflP    RCUf(. 


BY  MR.  T.N.    BRUSHFIELD. 


PART   II. 

^i)e  Cucftins  SbtotA  anH  ^lUelr  ^unisfititents. 


H  £  class  of  punishments  embraced  under  the  above  title,  is 
one  which,  having  its  origin  in  remote  times,  and  playing  by 
no  means  an  unimportant  part  in  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  English  people  through  several  successive  centuries,  has  become 
obsolete,  almost  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

Amongst  modem  writers,  there  appears  to  be  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  various  punishments  treated  of  in  this 
Paper  were  of  a  different  nature,  requiring  a  separate  machine  for  the 
infliction  of  each,  (such  being  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Jewitt^  and  Mr. 
Carrington^ ;)  or  whether  they  were  varieties  or  modifications  of  the 
same  form  of  punishment  This  view  is  entertained  by  Mr.  T. 
Wright8,-r-to  whose  opinion  I  strongly  incline,  for  reasons  presently  to 
be  adduced. 

The  cause  of  the  discrepancy  is  four-fold : — the  first  being  due  to 
some  modifications  in  the  form  of  the  machine  at  different  periods,  or 
even  at  the  same  period  in  different  counties  ;  the  second,  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  whilst  in  some  districts,  several  machines  were 
employed  for  inflicting  the  various  forms  of  punishment,  in  others  only 
one  was  used:  the  third,  to  the  confusion  owing  to  the  different 
synonymes  that  have  been  employed ;  and  the  fourth,  to  the  occasional 
(and  during  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  the  general)  termination  by 
ducking  the  offender. 

1  The  Beliguaryy  (Bemrose  and  Sons,  Derby,)  vol.  i.  p.  145. 

2  Wilts  ArchoBological  Magazine^  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

3  Arckaological  Album,  p.  49. 
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The  most  simple  definition  of  tbe  punishment,  and  the  one  open  to 
the  least  ohjection,  is,  that  "it  was  a  machine,  either  fixed  or  moveable, 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  certain  classes  of  delinquents  to  th  epublic 
gaze ;  the  punishment  being  looked  upon  as  infamous,  and  frequently, 
more  especially  in  one  particular  class  of  cases,  terminating  in  the 
operation  of  ducking  tbe  person  over  head  and  ears  in  water."! 

Perhaps  no  form  of  punishment  has  received  a  greater  variety  of 
appellations  than  the  one  now  under  notice,  and  whilst  some  expresH 
the  form  of  the  machine,  or  the  uses  to  which  it  was  put,  others  bear 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  ofifeuce  attempted  to  be  corrected  by  it. 

The  most  common  name  bv  which  it  was  known  in  tbiscountrv, 
was  that  of  Cucking  Stool.  The  earliest  employment  of  this  term 
dates  from  about  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century,  and  its  derivation 
has  given  rise  to  much  conjecture.  According  to  Lord  Coke,^  **  Cuck^ 
or  guck,  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  signifieth  to  scold  or  brawl,  (taken  from 
the  bird  cnckoo  or  guckhaw,)  and  ing  in  that  language  signifieth  water ; 
because  a  scolding  woman  was,  for  her  punishment,  soused  in  the 
water.  **  Hickes  derived  it  **  from  coquina,  anciently  cockaigna,  signi- 
fying an  idle  jade,  a  base  woman ;"  in  the  Sandwich  records  it  is 
termed  the  '*  coqueen"  stool.  Johnson,  and  also  Jamieson,3  incline  to 
derive  it  from  Kaak  **  a  Dutch  pillory,  being  an  iron  collar  fastened  to 
a  post  or  any  other  high  place,"  (Teutonic,  Kaecke ;  ancient  Swedish, 
Kaak  ;  Danish,  Kaag.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  received  its 
name^  "  from  cucking  or  tossing  the  culprit  up  and  down  in  and  out  of 
the  dirty  water."  To  cuck  a  hull  is  "a  common  phrase  among 
children  in  Warwickshire,  and  synonymous  with  'tossing  it*;"  and 
according  to  Halliwell,  *'  to  cuck"  signifies  in  the  North,  "  to  cast,  to 
throw."  Skinner5  believes  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  *  ducking'  stool. 
Mr.  Merry  weather^  suggests  that  it  was  originally  written  **cockqueane,** 
being  partly  derived  from  *  queane',  a  scolding  or  disorderly  woman, 
and  bases  his  opinion  upon  some  entries  in  the  records  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex  :  this  is  the  only  example  I  have  met  with  of  the  word  being 
spelt  in  this  manner.  But  all  these  assigned  origins  must  give  place 
to  that  mentioned  in  •  Promptorium  Parvulorum*  (edited  by  Mr.  A. 
Way)7  where  it  is  indisputably  proved  to  be  the  Saxon  cuckyn  (stercus); 

1  Brn7id*8  definition  in  Popular  Antiquities  is  too  limited. 

2  Three  Inst.  219,  quoted  in  Bums*  Justice  of  the  Peaet — vide  also  Stephens* 
C^mmentarieSf  vol.  iv.  p.  83(>. 

8  Quoted  in  Johnson's  Dietionarif. 

4  Scottish  Dictionary,  2  Supplement  to  Scottish  Dictionary, 

5  Etymologia  Lingua  Angficanoe. 

6  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December,  1860. 

7  In  art.  *'  esyn,  cnkkynge,  cukstoke,  kukstole.*' 
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and  this  is  farther  borne  out  by  the  title  given  to  it  in  the  earliest 
authentic  mention  of  it,  viz.,  in  Cheshire  Doomsday  Book,  ^here  it  is 
termed  *  Cathedra  stercoris*.  (In  corporation  and  other  records,  ex- 
tracts from  works,  d^.,  I  have  found  the  following  modifications  of  the 
word  : — Cock,  kock,  kocke,  coke,  cook,  cooke,  coock,  cockle,  cocking, 
cockling,  coking,  cokyng,  coqueen,  cockqueane,  cue,  cuk,  kuk,  cuck, 
cucke,  cux,  cuckle,  cukkyug,  cuckling.) 

Since  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  it  has  been  more  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Ducking  stool :  both  terms  are,  however, 
frequently  found  in  the  same  record. 

Amongst  the  Saxons,  it  was  known  as  a  seealfing  stol  (from  sceal- 
for,  a  diver)  signifying  literally  a  ducking  stool.  In  the  Southampton 
records^  it  is  termed  a  scolding  stool.  In  Worcester,^  it  was  known  as 
gum  or  goome  stool,  (from  gum,  insolence) ;  and  in  Montgomery ,d  as  a 
goging  stool  (from  gog,  a  bog)  *'  properly  a  gouging  stool,  gong  stool, 
or  gang  stool" (a  close  stool,  A.S.).^  In  Gloucester,^  it  was  called 
curst  stool  (**  costoUe").  In  the  *  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman*  it  is  alluded 
to  as  a  pining  stool.  In  the  records  of  Waterbeach,  Cambridgoshire,^ 
it  is  termed  a  bucking  stool,  (from  buck,  to  wash.)  It  has  also  been 
known  as  a  choaking  stool,  (*'  quia",  says  Skinner,  **  hoc  modo  demersffi 
aquis  fere  sufiPocantur") ;  and  according  to  James  Neild,  the  philan- 
thropist,7  this  was  its  Cheshire  name ;  (though  this  seems  to  be  doubted 
by  Mr.  Brooke,  in  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Historic  Society  s 
Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  136.) 

I  have  also  met  with  the  name  of  swingling  stool,  but  have  unfor- 
tunately lost  the  reference.  In  the  Statutes,  it  is  occasionally  spoken 
of  as  a  castigatory. 

In  the  Statutes,  manorial  claims,  and  law  books,  it  is  usually 
alluded  to  as  a  tumbrel  or  trebuchet. 

1  Qooted  by  T.  Wright  in  the  Winchester  Vohtme  of  the  British  Archoeo- 
logical  Association. 

2  Noake's  Worcester.  8  Blount's  Tenures,  p.  150. 

4  Lansdown  MSS.,  1033,  quoted  in  Promptortum  Parvutorum. 

5  Archaologia,  toI.  35. 

6  The  Rev.  W.  K.  Clay,  of  Waterbeach,  kindly  at  my  request  re-examined 
the  Manor  Bolls,  and  corroborated  the  spelling  of  the  word ;  otherwise  I  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  in  transcribing,  a  B  might  have  been  accidentally  substituted 
for  C.  Buck  is  an  archaism  signifying  to  wash,  hence  the  word  Iwck 'basket,  the 
linen  basket  in  which  Falstaflf  was  hidden.  Hence,  also,  one  assigned  origin  ■  of 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  Derbyshire  watering  place,  Buxton.  "  The  Buck  or 
Bucking  Staues,  meant  simply  rocks  that  were  frequented  as  they  are  now,  for 
the  purposes  of  bathing." — Glover's  Historic  of  Detbifshii  e,  vol.  ii.  p.  172. 

7.  Gentleman't  Magazine  fur  December,  1803. 
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Tlie  term  tumbrel  has  been  in  coinmon  use  in  England  for 
several  centuries,  and  is  still  employed  in  the  North,  to  express  a  rough 
country  cart,  without  springs,  on  two  wheels,  unloaded  by  being  thrown 
back,  and  employed  principally  to  carry  dung  1  Its  origin  is  from  the 
Gallic  tomber,  to  fall  back ;  hence  the  modern  French  tombereau  is  a 
dung  cart,  as  distinguished  from  charrette,  the  ordinary  cart.  Du  Cange 
quotes  this  from  the  Chronicon  Fland. :  '*  Henri  of  Maltrait  was  led 
by  the  cross  roads  of  Paris  in  a  car  or  dung  cart,  (vend  ou  totnberenuj, 
Sic"     Hence  also  Dry  den, 

**  My  corpse  is  in  a  tumbril  laid,  among 
The  filth  and  ordare,  and  inclos'd  with  dung." 
Again,  Evelyn,  in  his  diary,  under  date  Oct.  2,  1641,  writes,  '*  With  a 
gentleman  of  the  Rhyngraves,  I  went  in  a  cart,  or  tumbrel,  {for  U  tcM 
no  better;  no  other  accommodation  could  l^e  procured)  of  two  wheels 
and  one  horse  to  Bergen-op-Zoom."  The  same  term  has  been  used  to 
denote  a  warlike  engine,  an  ammunition  wa^on,  and  in  one  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays,  as  a  boat  unfit  for  sailing.  In  docu- 
ments it  is  found  spelled  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  thus — tumbrel,  tumbril, 
tumberel,  tumbler,  (slang),  tymborella,  tomerel. 

The  trebuchet  was  a  military  engine,  consisting  of  a  long  pole 
working  upon  an  axis,  which  divided  the  pole  into  two  arms  of  unequal 
length,  the  shorter  one  having  at  its  end  a  box  weighted  with  stones, 
whilst  at  the  other  extremity  was  a  sling,  which,  being  charged  with  a 
8t<jne  or  heavy  missile,  the  pole  was  released  and  swung  round  on  ita 
axis,  discharging  the  stone,  {vide  Plate.)  In  form  and  arrangements 
was  very  similar  to  some  forms  of  the  Cucking  Stool.  In  documents  it 
is  also  alluded  to  as  trebget,  trepget,  trobothecum,  trewettum,  trobothe- 
tum,  trebuch,  tribucket,  terbichetum. 

Lastly  it  is  occasionally  mentioned  as  a  thew  (thewe,  tew,  theaue), 
most  probably  derived  from  the  A.S.  theow^  servile,  expressive  of  the 
degrading  character  of  the  punishment. 

Inhere  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  engine  of  punishment 
was,  in  its  infancy,  and  until  the  15th  century,  generally  an  ordinary 
tumbrel  or  dung  cart,  in  which  the  person  was  placed  and  drawn 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  the  main  difference  between  it  and  the 
pillory,  consisting  in  the  latter  being  a  fixture.  In  the  early  and 
middle  ages,  **  to  be  carried  about  in  a  cart  was  always  considered  as 
especially  disgraceful ;  probably  because  it  was  thus  that  malefactors 
were  usually  conducted  to  the  gallows."  In  the  early  romances  of  the 
cycle  of  King  Arthur,^  *'  we  have  an  incident  which  forms  an  apt  illus- 

1  There  is  a  good  representation  of  one  in  Hone's  Everjf  Day  Book,  vol.  8, 
p.  242. 

2.  In  the  poem  called  La  Charette  or  T/te  Car/,  written  in  the  13th  century. 
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tration  .of  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling.  Sir  Lancelot,  when  rescuing 
his  lad  J,  Queen  Guenever,  has  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  horse,  and 
meeting  with  a  carter,  he  seizes  his  cart  as  the  only  means  of  con- 
veyance, for  the  weight  of  his  armour  prevented  him  from  walking. 
Queen  Guenever  and  her  ladies,  from  a  hay  window  of  the  castle  of 
Sir  Meliagraunce,  saw  him  approach,  and  one  of  the  latter  exclaimed, 
*  See,  madame,  where  as  rideth  in  a  cart  a  goodly  armed  knight !  I 
suppose  that  he  rideth  a  hanging.'  *'t 

From  the  15th  century,  as  the  punishment  of  ducking  came  into 
more  common  use  amongst  one  particular  class  of  offenders,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  ordinary  tumbrel  or  cart  began  to  be  more  frequently 
employed,  thereby  facilitating  the  administration  of  the  punishment, 
and  causing  less  danger  to  the  delinquent.  And  whilst,  in  some 
places,  the  old  machine  served  all,  or  nearly  all  the  purposes  of  the  old 
one;^  in  others,  as  the  new  one  was  made  a  fixture  by  the  side  of 
some  pool  or  stream,  it  became  still  necessary  to  retain  the  moveable 
tumbrel  or  cart,  so  as  to  carry  prisoners  to  the  place  of  execution,  or  to 
the  fixed  cucking  stool,  or  to  cart  delinquents  through  the  town,  so  that 
their  persons  might  be  known.  In  the  latter  case,  papers  were 
frequently  affixed  to  their  heads  or  breasts,  stating  the  cause  of  their 
offence,  &c. ;  and  in  addition  public  attention  was  more  prominently 
obtained  by  persons  preceding  the  vehicle,  and  making  a  noise  by 
tinkling  -  bells  or  ringing  basins  (the  brass  basins  formerly  used  by  the 
barbers)  and  occasionally  even  by  minstrels.  Although  special 
machines  began  to  be  commonly  resorted  to  in  the  15th  century,  yet 
we  do  not  possess  any  representatione  or  any  specimens  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  17th  century  ;  but  from  the  general  description  in  corpo- 
ration and  other  records,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  forms  were  almost 
identical.  The  majority  appear  to  have  been  fixtures,  of  which  the 
Worthing  specimen  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  type  ivide  plate)  and 
the  following  the  general  description  : — A  post  was  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  earth  by  the  side  of  a  pond — attached  to  it  by  a  pivot,  so  that  it 
could  be  worked  up  and  down  with  a  see-saw  movement,  was  a  long 
.pole  or  beam,  (a  ladder  like  frame  appears  to  have  been  employed  at 
Chester  and  Canterbury),  to  one  end  of  which  a  chair  or  seat  was  fixed  ; 
whilst  at  the  opposite  extremity  there  was  a  chain  which  ser%'ed  the 
two  fold  purpose  of  securing  the  pole  to  a  second  post  when  not  required 


1.  T.  Wright,  in  Art  Journal  for  Angnst,  1860,  p.  240.  Also  in  Journal  of 
Britith  Archaeological  ABBodution  for  October,  1849,  ander  "Kemarluonan  Ivory 
Casket  of  the  14th  century/'  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  representing 
Sir  Lancelot  in  the  cart. 

2.  Fidle  extract  from  Leicester  Records  in  15th  centory. 
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for  use,  or  for  lowering  the  chair  eud  into  the  water.  In  some 
instances  the  pole  could  be  swung  horizontally,  so  that  the  delinquent 
might  be  the  more  easily  forced  into  the  chair  and  bound  in  it,  and 
then  it  was  swung  back  to  its  position  over  the  water.  When  ducking 
formed  part  of  the  sentence,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  machine 
lowered  the  chair  with  its  occupant  into  the  water,  and  raised  it  again 
by  means  of  the  chain. ^ 

Many  of  these  were  moveable,  by  having  wheels  (generally  two) 
attached  to  them,  in  which  case  the  machine,  with  its  occupant,  could 
be  wheeled  about  the  town ;  and,  if  ducking  was  to  form  part  of  the 
punishment,  it  was  backed  into  a  pond  or  stream,  the  long  shafts  let  go, 
and  then  recovered  again  by  means  of  ropes  attached  to  tliem^-of  this 
form,  that  at  Wootton  Bassett  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  good  example ; 
those  at  Southampton,  Warwick,  Gravesend,  and  Lyme  Regis  appear 
to  have  been  of  similar  form.  The  one  employed  in  the  16th  century 
at  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  that  still  preserved  in  the  church  at  St 
Mary's,  Warwick,  had  three  wheels  ;  the  first  evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  guiding  the  machine.  The  one  used  at  Leominster,  and  still  in 
existence,  has  four  wheels,  as  seen  in  our  illustration. 

In  some  places,  as  at  Chester,  Leicester,  and  Canterbury,  notices 
both  of  the  fixed  and  of  the  moveable  kind  are  alluded  to  in  the  records. 
The  Chester  one  appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  fixture,  and  to  have 
been  made  moveable  at  a  subsequent  date  by  the  addition  of  wheels. 

Occasionally,  as  at  Warrington,  Cambridge,  Scarborough,  Plymouth, 
and  Derby,  the  ducking  chair  was  suspended  by  a  rope  or  chain  from  a 
bridge  or  pierhead,  and  lowered  into  the  water.  In  other  instances  the 
chair  was  suspended  from  a  beam  working  on  an  elevated  axis,  as  at 
Macclesfield,  Ipswich,  and  probably  Banbuiy,  Worcester,  and  ELing*8 
Lynn. 2 

The  chair  or  seat  in  some  cases  was  so  fixed  that  the  occupant 
faced  the  spectators,  in  others  it  was  reversed  ;  of  the  former,  the  Man- 
chester, Wootton  Bassett,  Chester,  and  Leominster  specimens  were 
examples  :  the  one  at  Worthing  was  an  example  of  the  latter,  as  also 
the  one  figured  in  Gay's  Pastorals. 

It  is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  circumstance  of  the  two  terms  T\nnbrel  and 
Cucking  Stool  being  in  use  at  the  same  period,  which  has  led  to  the 
belief  that  they  were  originally  and  essentially  dissimilar  forms  of 
punishment.  In  the  eleventh  and  succeeding  three  or  four  centuries, 
the  Norman-French  terms  of  tumbrd  or  trebuchet  would  naturally  be 

1  Vide  plate  of  Manchester  ducking  stool. 

2  And  the  example  figured  in  a  chap  book,  and  copied  in  one  of  the  ac- 
companying plates. 


Three  Wheeled  Carriage  for  aupporiang  the   Ducking  ('hair, 
preserved  in  St  Mary's  Church,  Warwick. 


Cucking  Stool  and  Pillory,  in  Rye  Church,  Sussex. 
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used  in  all  official  documents  and  records ;  and  accordingly  we  find  one 
or  other  of  these  terms  employed  in  the  majority  of  manorial  claims, 
and  in  all  statutes  and  law  books.  Whereas  amongst  those  classes  of 
the  community  who  clung  with  fondness  to  the  language  of  their  fore- 
fathers,  the  Saxon  term  Cucking  Stool  appears  almost  always  to  have 
been  used,  for  instance,  in  the  political  songs  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.^  True,  the  apparent  exception  to  this 
is  the  term  Cathedra  StsrcorU,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Dooms- 
day Book  as  a  Saxon  punishment ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  was  merely  a  Latin  translation  of  a  Saxon  term,  and  rather  serves 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  view  just  stated.  From  and  after  the 
15th  century,  the  identity  of  the  meaning  of  the  two  terms  is  easily 
proved,  e.g.,  in  The  whole  Office  of  the  Country  Justice  of  Peace ^ 
published  in  1652,  "  Cucking  Stool  or  Tumbrel"  is  mentioned. 
Blount,  in  his  Tenures  (edition  of  1679)  alludes  to  the  Saxon  term  as 
"  antienUy  Tumbrel  or  Trebuchet" ;  and  in  the  Glossographia  Angl. 
Nova  (i3nd  edition  published  in  1719)  is  the  entry  "Tumbrel  was 
formerly  what  we  now  call  a  Cucking  Stool." 

Mr.  Carrington^  was  of  opinion  that  the  terms  tumbrel  and  trebuchet 
denoted  "  different  instruments,"  the  former  *'  being  moveable,  and 
upon  wheels,  the  trebuchet  being  permanently  fixed  on  a  shoit  post  at 
the  side  of  the  village  pond."  But  there  is  scarcely  a  necessity  for 
such  a  division,  nor  is  it  at  all  clear  that  they  were  originally  different, 
as  in  the  various  copies  of  the  **  Statute  of  the  Pillory  and  Tumbrel'* 
of  Henry  the  Third's  reign,  amongst  the  Harl.  MSS.,  either  term  is 
used  indiscriminately.  Bailey,  Comyn,  and  Jacob,  allude  to  the  two 
terms  as  identical.  Moreover,  none  of  those  machines  which  were 
suspended  from  a  bridge,  &c.,  could,  strictly  speaking,  come  under 
either  definition. 

Mr.  Kelly'  found  in  the  borough  accounts  of  Leicester  some  pay- 
ments for  a  "  Scolding  Cart,"  which  he  believed  was  different  from  the 
Cucking  Stool  in  "  having  wheels."  But  the  term  is  evidently  only 
another  synonym  for  the  Cucking  Stool,  and  Mr.  Kelly's  opinion  as  to 
the  latter  not  having  wheels,  is  erroneous.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
at  Southampton  it  was  called  a  Scolding  Stool. 

The  term  Thetv  requires  a  distinct  notice,  as  there  appears  to  be  a 
great  probability  that  it  served  as  a  name  for  two  distinct  forms  of 
punishment.  We  do  not  possess  any  authentic  account  of  this  term 
having  been  employed  earlier  than  the  14  th  or  later  than  the  early 

1  In  "  Piers  Plowman*'  the  Saxon  term  pining  stool  is  employed. 

2  Wilts*  Ardixologicol  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 

3  Ancient  Records  of  Leicester,  p.  50. 

E   2 
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part  of  the  16tli  century  ;  and  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
it  was  confined  to  certain  localities,  and  soon  fell  into  disuse.  In  the 
1 7th  century,  Handle  Holme i  termed  it  *'  a  ould  word." 

The  earliest  notice  of  it  that  I  have  found  is  in  the  year  1350. ' 
when  the  Abbot  of  Vale  Royal  in  Cheshire  had  to  show  cause  why  he 
claimed  amongst  other  of  his  manorial  privileges,  the  right  of  punish- 
ing by  the  **  Collistrigium,  Thew  et  Tumbrel." 

In  the  Liber  Albus  of  the  city  of  London  are  several  entries  con- 
ceming  the  thew,  relative  to  which  the  learned  editor,  Mr.  Riley, 
remarks  that  "  in  the  city  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  name  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  pOlory,  used  not  only  for  females,  but  sometimes  for 
males  as  well."'  I  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  this  opinion,  when  that  gentleman  very  courteously  forwarded  to 
me  the  following  extract  from  Letter  Book  II.  fol.  21,  (about  A. D. 
1375)  explanatory  of  the  entry  "Judicium  de  Thewe  quia  Jurgatrix* 
at  p.  103  of  "  Liber  Albus :"  "  Quod  ipsa  est  communis  jurgatrix — 
quod  habeat  judicium  collistrigii  vocata  "  le  thewe"  pro  mulieribus 
ordinati,  super  idem  moratura  per  spatium  unius  horse.  *^ 

In  Promptorium  Parvulorum  it  is  defined  as  "  pylory,  collislrigium" 
and  in  thi?  respect  accords  with  the  London  example.  In  1427,  the 
term  occurs  in  the  Manorial  Records  of  Waterbeach,  Cambridgeshire ; 
and  in  the  following  century  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  Ipswich  records. 
The  definition  given  by  Du  Cange  is  that  of  an  ordinary  ducking  stool, 
and  there  are  several  illustrative  instances  of  the  period  of  the  1 6th 
century,  in  some  manorial  claims  in  Harl.  MS.,  No.  2115,  wherein  it 
is  thus  defined,  "judicium  de  Thewe  hoc  est  ponere  eas  {i,e.  rixatores) 
super  quoddam  scabellum  a  cokynstole." 

I  now  pass  on  to  give,  in  chronological  order,  an  account  of  the 
Cucking  Stool,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century. 

1  In  his  MS.  Index  of  Harleian  MS.,  2115. 

2  Vide  Harleian  MSS.,  2115.  p.  135. 

• 

3  Introduction  to  Liber  AJhus^  p.  99.  The  original  work  was  compiled 
A.D.  1419,  by  John  Carpenter,  Clerk  of  the  City  of  London,  and  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Guildhall.  Under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Biley,  it  has  recently 
appeared  in  the  important  series  of  historical  works  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Carpenter  was  one  of  the  ezecators  of 
the  wiU  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Rich^  Whittington. 

4  Though  here  termed  the  coUiitrigium^  yet  it  is  tolerably  evident  that  it  was 
not  the  common  pillory.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  all  through  Liber  AJbut^ 
there  is  no  allusion  to  the  punishment  of  the  tumbrel.  May  not  the  London 
thew  have  been  some  modification  of  the  ordinary  tumbrel 
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CHRONOLOGICAL   ACCOUNT   (eNGLAND). 

Early  period  to  Vith  century. — Whatever  the  primary  origin  of  this 
punishment  may  have  been,  it  appears  that  it  is  almost  peculiar  to 
England.  Wright^  states  that  it  cannot  be  traced  out  of  our  island ; 
and  although  it  was  undoubtedly  employed  during  the  Saxon  period, 
we  have  no  record  whether  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  by  any  of  the 
German  tribes  who  settled  in  this  country,  or  whether  they  continued 
a  custom  which  had  been  employed  here  during,  at  all  events,  the 
latter  part  of  the  Celtic  period.  As,  however,  there  is  no  notice  of  it, 
or  allusion  to  it,  in  any  of  the  Saxon  laws,  it  is  just  probable  that  it 
may  have  originated  in  England  a  few  generations  only  before  the 
period  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  exception  to  this  statement  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  one  of 
the  local  laws  of  Chester,  recorded  in  the  Doomsday  Book  for  Cheshire,' 
as  being  actually  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
ran  thus: — "Vir  sive  mulier,  falsam  mensuram  in  Civitate  faciens, 
deprehensus  IV  solidis  emendabat :  similiter  malam  cervisiam  faciens, 
aut  in  Cathedra  ponebatur  Stercoris,  aut  quatuor  solidos  dabat  prod- 
positis.**  (Any  man  or  woman  detected  giving  false  measure  in  the 
city,  was  fined  four  shillings  :  likewise  for  brewing  bad  ale,  was  placed 
either  in  the  dung  chair,  or  gave  four  shillings  to  the  bailiffs.)  The 
proper  Saxon  term  appears  to  have  been  tcealfing  stol  (from  scealfor, 
a  diver),  literally  a  ducking  stool,  which  Blount  {Tenures,  p.  151) 
defines,  "  Cathedra,  in  qua  rixossB  mulieres  sedentes  aquis  demerge- 
bantur."  (A  chair  in  which  brawling  women  being  seated  are  plunged 
in  the  water.)  It  is  not  known  whether  it  was  essentially  appended  to 
the  Saxon  Court  Leet  or  View  of  Frankpledge,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
of  such  being  the  fact  during  the  Norman  and  subsequent  periods. 

1  'Hth  eetUury. — During  this  century  we  find  but  few  notices  of  it. 
One  appears  in  the  Chronicle  of  Jocelin  de  Brakelond,^  and  shows,  not 
only  that  at  this  period  it  was  one  of  the  privileges  pertaining  to 
manors,  but  also  the  jealousy  with  which  any  invasion  of  this  right  was 
repressed.  According  to  the  Chronicle,  '*  about  1100  certain  encroach, 
ments  were  made  on  the  privileges  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Edmund's 
Bury,  in  the  manor  of  Illegh — **  levaverunt  homines  de  illega  quod- 
dam  trehuchet  ad  faciendam  justiciam  pro  falsis  mensuris  panis  vol 
bladi  mensurandi,  unde  conquestus  est  abbas." 

Wbittaker^  states,  that  '*  amongst  the  municipal  constitutions  of 

1  Archaeological  Album,  p.  49.        2  Leycester's  Cheshire,  p.  896. 

8  Page  88,  qnoted  by  A.  Way  in  Notes  to  Promptorium  Parvuhrum,  art. 
Cukstole.     Vidt  also  Harleian  MS.,  No.  1005,  fol.  139. 

4  History  of  Richmondnhirt,  vol.  ii,  p.  422.  See  also  Baincs"  History  of  Lan-- 
cashire,  vol.  iv.  p.  800. 
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PrestoD,  iu  Amounderness,  which,  although  of  the  time  of  John,  are 
evidently  of  much  earlier  origin,  is  the  following : — *  Item,  si  burgensis 
sit  in  misericord iam  de  xii  denariis,  quarta  aut  quinta  vice,  faciei 
nieliorem  finem  quern  poterit,  vel  ibit  at  Cuckestolam.*"  (If  a  burgess 
be  in  arrear  for  twelve  pence  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time,  he  shall  make 
the  best  terms  that  he  can,  or  go  to  the  Cucking  stool,) 

The  community  of  Grimsby  were  fined  ten  marks  for  putting  a 
woman  u{)on  the  tumbrell  unjustly,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
John.i 

\3th  century. — From  the  time  of  William  I.  until  the  middle  of 
this  century,  we  find  but  few  recorded  instances  of  the  employment  of 
the  Cucking  stool,  although  these  plainly  show  that  it  must  have  been 
in  common  use.  Fabyau'  remarks,  that  in  the  42nd  of  Henry  III. 
(1257),  "  Syr  Hugh  Bygotte,  justyce,  with  Roger  Turkelay  and  other, 
kept  his  courte  at  Sayute  Sauyours  ...  In  process  of  tyme,  after 
the  sayd  Syr  Hugh  wyth  other  came  to  Guyld  Hall,  and  kepte  hys 
courte  and  plees  there,  wythout  all  order  of  lawe,  and  contrarye  to  the 
lybertyes  of  the  cytye,  and  there  punyshed  the  bakers  for  lacke  of  syze 
by  the  tumberell ;  where  before  tymes  they  were  punyshed  by  the 
pyllory,  and  orderyd  many  thynges  at  hys  wyll,  more  then  by  any  good 
order  of  lawe."  Under  date  of  1258,  the  same  passage  is  referred  in 
the  Liber  de  Antiq.  Legibus  (p.  40.  published  by  the  Camden  Society).  At 
this  period.  Sir  Hugh's  alteration  of  the  law  must  have  been  considered 
as  a  great  grievance,  as  the  pillory  was  more  particularly  the  punishment 
for  male  offenders,  whilst  the  tumbrell  was  reserved  for  females,  so  that 
the  bakers  must  have  felt  a  greater  degree  of  degradation  by  being 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze  in  the  latter  instead  of  the  former.  These 
and  other  irregularities  and  causes  of  complaint  may  perhaps  have  led 
to  the  institution  of  the  celebrated  *'  Statute  of  the  Pillory  and  Tum- 
brel," in  1266-7  (51st  of  Henry  III.)  which,  with  regard  to  these  two 
punishments,  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  a  new  law,  but  rather  as  a 
Statute  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  mayors  and  others  having  authority. 
By  this  Statute,'  *'  If  the  baker  or  breweress  were  convicted  because 
they  had  not  observed  the  assize  (of  bread  and  ale)  on  the  first,  second, 
and  third  occasion,  they  were  to  be  amerced  according  to  the  amount 
of  their  offence,  if  they  had  not  heavily  offended  ;  but  if  their  offence 

1  Madox*8  History  of  the  Exchequer^  vol.  i.  p.  504L 

2  Chronidej  edition  of  1683,  part  7,  p.  82. 

3  Harleian  M8S.  748,  867,  809,  946,  947,  1011,  1120,  1214,  and  1954,  con- 
tain copies  of  this  Statute,  portions  of  which  vary  both  in  terms  and  in  whole 
sentences. 
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was  grievous,  and  they  would  not  be  corrected,  they  were  to  suffer 
l)odi1y  punishment,  that  is  to  say,  the  baker  that  of  the  pillory,  and  the 
breweress  the  tumbrel  or  castigatory  {braciatrix  tumhereUum  vel  casti- 
geUorium.) 

Collinson^  mentions,  that  at  Shepton  Mallet,  a  tumbrel  was  set  up 
by  Hugh  de  Vivorme,  lord  of  the  manor,  **  in  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
for  the  correction  of  unquiet  women,  which  unseemly  apparatus 
Michael  de  Ambresbury,  Lord  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, in  a  suit  at  law  removed."  According  to  Borlase,'  the  following 
entry  is  in  one  of  the  Exchequer  Books  of  Cornwall,  '*  Manor  of  Cot- 
ford  Farlo,  temp.  Henry  III.  Whereas,  by  reason  of  brawling  women, 
many  evils  are  introduced  into  the  manor,  and  quarrels,  fighting, 
scandal,  and  other  disturbances  arise  through  their  hue  and  cry  ;  there- 
fore our  custom  with  respect  to  them  is,  that  when  they  be  taken,  they 
undergo  the  punishment  of  the  *  Coking  Stole' ;  and  there  stand  bare 
foot,  and  their  hair  down  their  backs,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all  passers  by, 
as  long  as  our  bailiff  shall  determine." 

Lipscomb'  strikingly  illustrates  the  importance  attached  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  tumbrel  as  a  part  proof  of  the  right  to  the  privileges  of  a 
manor.  It  appears  that  the  manor  of  Nether  Winchendon  was,  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  the  subject  of  much  dispute 
between  the  family  of  the  Wakes  and  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Notley,  and  **  the  Abbot  was  again  called  upon  by  Quo  Warranto,  to 
shew  his  right  to  view  of  frankpledge  without  license  of  the  king  or  his 
predecessors,  to  whom  the  same  was  averred  to  belong  dejure  corona — 
and  the  Abbot  pleaded  immemorial  possession,  and  said  that  the  whole 
ville  was  of  his  fee,  and  that  he  had  view  of  all  his  tenants  abiding 
there  ;  that  he  had  neither  gallows  nor  pillory,  but  has  a  tumbrel,  &c. : 
— after  all  this  turmoil  it  does  uot  appear  that  the  Abbot  was  deprived 
of  his  privilege.  The  lawyers  no  doubt  gained  much  more  by  the 
proceedings  than  either  of  the  contending  parties,  and  justice  gained 
nothing !" 

In  t)ie  I4t/»  century,  we  find  allusions  to  the  punishment  in  some 
of  the  songs  and  poems  of  the  period.  The  following  couplet  is  in  one 
of  the  political  songs  issued  during  the  troublous  times  of  Edward  11'.^ 

'*  But  bi  seint  Jame  of  Galice  that  many  man  hath  souht ! 
The  pillory  and  the  cncking-stol  beth  i  mad  for  noht." 

1  History  of  Somerset,  vol.  iii.  p.  460. 

2  History  of  Cornwall,  vol.  i.  p.  808. 

8  History  of  Buckingham,  vol.  i.  p.  516,  &c. 
4  Wright's  Political  Son^a,  p.  846. 
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III  the  popular  **  Vision  of  Piers  Plouman,'*  written  about  1362, 
at  a  time  when  the  greatest  discontent  prevailed,  and  when  **  dis- 
honesty too  frequently  characterised  the  dealings  of  merchants  and 
traders,"^  the  punishment  of  the  retail  provision  dealers  is  powerfully 
alluded  to : — 

"  Maires  and  maceres 
That  menes  ben  bitwene 
The  kyng  and  the  comune 
To  kepe  the  lawes, 
To  punnyshe  on  pillories 
And  ptfitynge-stoofes — 
Brewestera  and  bakstere, 
Bochiers  and  cokes, 
For  thise  are  men  on  this  molde 
That  moost  harm  wercheth 

To  the  pooere  people." — Vision  of  Piers  Plowman^  by 

Wright,  p.  47. 

In  1330,  "  the  proprietors  of  the  manor  of  Rep  ton  claimed  to  be 
lords  of  the  hundred,  and  to  have  within  their  manor,  a  pillory,  turn- 
brell,  &c.^  In  Keilway's  Reports,'  **  among  the  cases  tried  on  an 
Iter  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  there  is  a  caso  of  quo  warranto^  in 
which  the  defendant  claimed  to  have  the  punishment  of  offenders  who 
broke  the  assize  of  bread  and  beer,  and  it  was  found  by  the  jury,  '  que 
n  avoit  pillor  ne  tumbrell,*  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Scrope,  *  agard  que 
il  enjoyara  son  franchise,  mes  il  serra  en  le  grace  le  Roi,  pur  ceo  que 
it  n*  avoit  pillorie  et  tumbrelU  " 

In  I<ondon,4  certain  classes  of  immoral  men  and  women,  princi- 
pally the  latter,  were  punished  by  exposure  on  the  Thew  (being  accom- 
panied to  the  place  of  punishment  by  minstrels),  as  long  as  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  deemed  necessary.  Several  instances  of  the  use  of  this 
punishment,  and  for  what  offence,  are  adduced  in  theeame  work;^  thus, 
one  was  for  lying,  one  for  being  a  scold  (jurgatrix),  one  for  selUng 
stinking  fish,  and  one  for  having  a  false  quart,  and  because  pitch  had 
been  placed  in  the  bottom  nj  it. 

In  Harleian  MS.  $2115,  fol.  135,  there  is  an  account  of  the  case  of 
the  Abbot  of  Vale  Royal,  Cheshire,  who  was  summoned  in  the  *24th 
year  of  Edward  III.  before  Thomas  de  Ferrers,  Justice  of  Chester,  to 
answer  by  what  right  he  claimed,  in  the  manors  of  Darnhall  and  Over, 

1  Wright's  Introduction  to  Piers  Plowman,  p.  11. 

2  Bigsby's  Eistory  of  Repton,  p.  289. 

3  Page  148,  quoted  by  Mr.  Carrington  in  Wiltshire  Archaological  Maga- 
zinty  vol.  1,  p.  70. 

4  According  to  Liber  AUms  (edited  by  Riley)  pp.  458-9. 

5  Ihid,  pp.  602,  603,  607. 
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amongst  other  privileges  the  right  of  punishiug  by  the  pillory,  thew, 

and  tumbrel,   "  et  omnia  que  pertinent  ad  usum  franci  plegii."     After 

the  Abbot  had  stated  his  case,  John  de  la  ^ole  opposed  him  on  the 

ground  that  he  had  neither  pillory,  tumbrel,   or  gallows,  *'nec  alia  in 

hiis  casibus  necessaria,"  and  had  made  unjust  use  of  his  privileges. 

The  following  lines  are  taken  from  a  poem  written  in  the  early  part 

of  this  century  : — ^ 

Hail  be  ye,  brewesters,  with  your  galuiu, 

Potelfl  and  quarters,  over  al  the  tounes ; 

Yur  thowmes  berith  moch  away,  schame  hab  the  gyle ; 

Beth  i-war  of  the  cucking  stoolj  the  lak  is  dep  and  hori. 

Ibth  century. — As  we  proceed  from  one  century  to  the  next  suc- 
ceeding it,  we  find  that  the  authentic  evidences  of  the  infliction  of  the 
punishment  become  more  frequent,  although  we  must  not  necessarily 
infer  from  this  that  it  was  more  generally  employed,  The  15th  cen- 
tury introduces  a  new  series  of  records  relating  to  the  Cucking  Stool, 
—to  wit,  the  various  Corporation  Accounts,  which  contain  statements  of 
the  expenses  attending  the  erection  and  use  of  the  machine. 

In  the  Leet  Book  of  Coventry  mention  occurs,  in  1423,  of  the 
"  Cokestoole  made  apon  Chelsmore  grene  to  punysche  skolders  and 
chidders  as  y«Jawe  wyll."* 

At  Waterbeach^  we  find,  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  Leet,  a 
"  Precept  to  the  Ladyes'  Ministers  to  make  a  new  *'  Buckinge  stoole 
and  a  The  wo." 

Scaum  8  Beverlac  contains  the  following  vexy  singular  entry  relative 
to  the  Beverley  Cucking  Stool,  under  the  date  of  1456  : — 

"£t  sol' j  laborar*  p'  mnndac'one  co'is  seuer  jnx'  cuxtolepit  p' 
exitn  aque  it'm  p' j  diem,    iiijd." 

(Also  paid  one  labourer  for  cleaning  the  common  sewer  adjoining  the 
cuckestool  pit  for  a  passage  of  the  water  there  for  one  day,  4d.) 

The  Liber  AUms  of  the  city  of  London  relates  to  the  ISth  and  14th 
centuries,  and  contains  many  ordinances  relating  to  the  assize  of  the 
provision  dealers,  as  also  the  punishment  undergone  by  those  who 
broke  such  assize,  together  with  the  nature  of  their  offence.  But,  from 
the  instances  enumerated,  the  laws  appear  to  have  had  but  little  effect, 
and  to  have  been  in  consequence  made  more  stringent, — in  London,  at 
least,— for  we  find  in  "  the  assize  of  dyvers  artificers"  of  the  year 
1468,^  that  in  place  of  being  amerced  three  times  as  formerly  before 

1  Wright*8  Rdiquia  Antiquot,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 76. 

2  Quoted  in  Promptorium  Parvulorum  by  A.  Way,— notes  to  Cnkstole. 

3  History  of  Waterbeaeh  in  Cambridgeshire,  by  Rev.  W.  N.  Clay,  in  Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian  Society's  Publications,  No.  4,  p.  18. 

4  InStow's  Survey  of  London j  by  Strype,  vol.  ii.  p.  843,  &c. 
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suffering  corporal  punishment,  the  Iradera  were  limited  to  twice,  and 
some  even  less  than  this,  and  as  usual  the  baker  and  brewer  are  more 
severely  punished  than  the  rest.  In  the  assize  referred  to,  the  brewer, 
if  "  he  woll  not  beware  by  two  waniyngs,  the  thyrd  time  to  be  juged  to 
tJie  Pillory,  or  unto  the  Cockyng-stole.  First  to  the  Cockyng-stole,  and 
after  to  the  Pillory."  In  Lansdowti  MS ,  796,  there  is  a  similar  list 
of  assize,  evidently  belonging  to  the  same  period,  and  it  is  singular 
fur  containing  two  classes  of  brewers  who  were  punished  differently  for 
breach  of  assize.  The  "  ale  brewer,*  for  the  third  offence  was  "  to  be 
jugyd  unto  the  Cuckyng  Stool  and  afterward  unto  the  Pillory,*'  whilst 
the  "  berebruare**  "yf  he  sell  eny  fectyf  here,  he  to  be  jugyd  unto  the 
pillory  iij  market  dayis.*'  (In  this  case,  most  probably,  the  first-named 
was  a  female,  and  the  latter  a  male.  Until  the  close  of  this  century, 
the  brewing  trade  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  females,  who 
appear  to  have  borne  a  very  indifferent  character  for  honesty.)  In 
1451,  one  of  the  orders  of  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  Chester  was  "that 
no  wife,  widow,  or  maid,  should  keep  any  tavern,  ale  or  beer  cellar  in 
Chester."! 

In  1467,  '*  among  several  orders  made  by  Richard  Gillot,  Mayor  of 
Ijcicester,"  was  the  following : — "  That  scoldes  be  punished  by  the 
mayr  on  a  cuck-stole  before  their  door,  and  then  carried  to  the  four 
gates  of  the  town.**>  The  municipal  records  of  Southampton  for  the 
year  1474,  contain  the  following  entry  : — 

*'  Costea  doon  in  makyng  of  the  scooldyng  stoole — 

"  Forst,  paid  for  j  piece  of  tymber  bought  of  Bobert  Orchiere  for  the  same 

stole    '. x^* 

For  carriage  of  the  same  fro  Hille  to  the  West  Holle iij^- 

Item,  for  sawing  of  the  same  pece  in  iij  peces Tiij<l- 

Item,  for  iij  boltes  and  ij  pinnes  of  iron  for  the  same  stool ij^* 

Item,  for  the  wheeles  to  convey  the  said  stole  by  comaundment  of  the  meyre, 

UjS-   UIJ<1- 

Item,  paid  to  Robert  Orcherd  for  the  makyng  of  the  said  stoole  and  wheeles  for 
iij  days  labooie  to  hym  and  his  man  xd.  the  day,  summa ij^  vi^- 

Summa  x*  viijd.  ob."* 

In  1484,  the  end  of  the  High-street,  Saf&on  Walden,  was  spoken 
of  as  the  "  Cokstul  hend.*'* 

IQth  century. — In  No.  2115  of  the  Harleian  MSS.,  there  are  many 

1  Ff(/e  Lysons*  History  of  Chtshitt^  p.  600. 

2  Nichols'  I^etcestery  p.  376 — ^also  Kelly's  Records  of  Leicester,  p.  46. 

3  T.  Wright,  in  the  vol.  of  the  Winchester  Congress  of  the  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association. 

4  Lord  Brayhrooke's  History  of  Audley  End,  quoted  in  Way's  notes  to 
Promptorium  Parvuiorum, 
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notices  of  the  tumbrel  during  this  century,  and  which  are  of  especial 
interest  to  the  Cheshire  antiquary  on  account  of  their  local  character. 
With  one  exception,  all  relate  to  manorial  claims,  the  claimant  being 
summoned  at  the  suit  of  Prince  Henry,  Earl  of  Chester  (son  of  Henry 
YII.)  to  show  cause  *'  quo  warranto"  he  claimed  for  himself  and  his 
heirs  the  *'  view  of  frankpledge,"  &c.,  dto.,  and  to  fine  breweresses,  bakers, 
and  scolds,  for  three  offences ;  but  for  the  fourth,  to  punish  bakers  by 
the  pillory,  breweresses  by  the  tumbrel,  and  scolds  by  the  thew.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  claimants  enumerated : — Roger,  Bishop  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield  ;  Thomas  Huls,  of  Knutsford  ;  Philip  Legh, 
of  *  Bothes* ;  John  Glegge,  of  Gayton, — all  for  their  respective  manors ; 
John  Warren,  for  his  manor  of  Stockport ;  George  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent, 
for  his  manors  of  Rushton  and  Eaton  ("  Russheton  et  Eyton"),  and  of 
Tarporley  (*•  Torpurlegh") ;  John  Boucher,  Lord  Fitz  Warren,  for  his 
manor  of  Nantwich  ("  Nantwich  et  Wico  Mai  bank") ;  Edward  Sutton, 
Lord  of  Dudley,  for  his  manor  of  Malpas ;  William  Stanley,  of  Hooton, 
for  his  manor  of  Store  ton  (*'  Sturton  in  Wyrrall") ;  Thomas  Venables, 
for  his  manor  of  Kinderton ;  and  James  Bruyn,  for  his  manor  of 
"Bruyn  Stapulford." 

The  exception  above  referred  to  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  does  not 
serve  to  afford  a  favourable  impression  of  the  quietude  of  the  fair  sex. 
At  a  halmote  of  the  third  lord  of  Runcorn,  held  at  Halton,  before  Peter 
Dutton,  anuo  d5th  Henry  VIIL,  inquisition  was  made  on  oath  "  that 
Margaret  Norland  made  an  attack  upon  Robert  Carrington,  and  struck 
him  with  her  hand  contraiy  to  the  peace.;  and  that  Ellen  Norland, 
daughter  of  Richard  Norland,  underwent  the  punishment  of  the  thewe 
lawfully**  (cepit  onus  le  Theaue  legitime).  And  that  Alice  Lesthwyte, 
widow,  for  entertaining  other  men's  servants ;  and  that  the  wife  of 
Oliver  Whitley,  Joan  White,  wife  of  William  White,  and  the  wife  of 
Richard  Lightbone,  were  common  liars  and  scolds,"  (communes  abjor- 
gatores  et  garrelatores*'). 

In  1511  (8rd  Henry  VIII.  c.  6),  "An  Act  agaynst  deceyptfull 
making  of  Wollen  Cloth"  was  passed,  and,  according  to  one  of  its 
provisions,  if  any  deceit  was  practised  by  the  comber  or  carder,  he  or 
she  was  liable  **  to  be  sett  upon  the  pillorie  or  the  cukkyngstole,  man 
or  woman,  as  the  case  shall  requyre,  upon  due  proof  of  such  deceyte, 
^."  In  the  municipal  records  of  Canterbury^  is  the  following  account, 
in  the  year  1620  : — 

'*  Item,  paied  for  a  pece  of  tymber  for  the  ladder  of  the  cuckyngstole,  and  staves 
to  the  same3  ^ zx<i" 

1  In  the  margm  opposite  is  written  "  the  common  chidders  to  be  put  on 
the  cuckstoole.** 

2  Archoeological  Album^  p.  52. 
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There  are  certain  items,  showing  that  the  total  cost  of  this  machine  wad 
10s.  5d.  The  following  proves  that  it  was  a  fixture,  and  Wright 
believes  it  '*  not  improbable  that  it  stood,  not  by  the  river,  bat  in  some 
public  place  in  the  cit}'." 

''  Item,  paid  to  ChriBtofer  Wedy  for  caryage  of  the  said  tjmber  to  the  saw-stage, 
and  from  thense  to  the  place  where  the  seid  cucking-stole  etondeth,  etc 

uijO"! 

In  1547,  when  this  large  structure  can  hardly  have  been  in  decay,  we 
have  an  entiy  of  charges  for  making  another ;  and,  as  the  sum  is  much 
smaller,  although  the  value  of  labour  and  materials  had  lisen  consider- 
ably, it  is  probable  that  this  was  a  small  portable  machine,  intended 
to  be  carried  about  the  town  and  to  the  river  for  "  ducking." 

"  Costes  for  Makyng  of  the  Cokyng-stole. 
Item,  paid  to  Dodd,  carpenter,  for  makyng  of  the  cokyng-etole,  and  sawyng  the 

tymber,  by  grete t*  vij<J. 

Item,  a  paire  of  cholls^  iij«  iiijd. 

Item  paid  for  ij  iren  pynnes  for  the  same,  waying  v  U  at  ijd  ob  the  1\  xjd  ob." 

At  Sandwich,  in  1534,*  two  women  were  banished  for  immorality  ; 
— **  if  they  return,  one  of  them  is  to  suffer  the  pain  of  sitting  over  the 
coqueen  stool,  and  the  other  is  to  be  set  three  days  in  the  stocks,  with 
an  allowance  of  only  bread  and  water,  and  afterwards  to  be  placed  in 
the  coqueen  stool,  and  dipped  to  the  chin.*'  In  1568,  a  woman  was 
**  carted  and  banished."  For  scolding,  as  well  as  for  some  other 
offences,  the  person  was  sometimes  ordered  to  carry  a  large  wooden 
mortar  round  the  town. — A  similar  practice  was  adopted  at  Ipswich 
and  other  places. — The  ducking  chair  figured,  in  Boys'  History  of 
Sandwich,  is  ornamented  with  figures  of  men  and  women  on  the  per- 
pendicular pieces  of  the  bark  and  front;  and  on  the  top  rail  of  the  back 
is  carved  the  following  distich  : — 

"  Of  members  ye  tonge  is  wor^t  or  best, — an 
Yll  tonge  oft  doeth  breede  nnrest." — (  FtcKe  plate.) 

At  Leicester,^  it  would  appear  that  the  punishment  was  in  frequent 
requisition ;  as,  within  a  period  of  thirty  years,  no  less  than  four  new 
machines  were  paid  for  by  the  town,  according  to  the  Chamberlain's 
Accounts  as  follows  : — 

1  Most  probably  like  the  one  figured  in  H.  Holme's  Academy  of  Armoury — 
vide  plate. 

2  A  pair  of  wheels  ? — diol  ( A.S.)  usually  signifies  the  head,  jaws,  or  jole, 

f.^.,  in  the  Creed  of  Piers  Plowman^  by  Wright,  p.  464 "  and  hiM  chyn  with  a 

cholfofUde." 

3  Boys'  CoUectiott»  for  the  History  of  Sandwich. 

4  Kelly's  Ancient  Records  of  Leicester ,  pp.  47  and  50. 
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^  1548. — Item,  paid  to  John  Croft  for  makyng  the  cookstoUe vh* 

1552. — Item,  paid  for  meodyng  of  the  cacstole  at  tow  tymes viij^* 

1558. — Item,  paid  to  Robert  Crods  for  makyng  the  duckstoole xvjd* 

1563. — Item,  for  making  the  cnckstoole xvj<l* 

Item,  to  William  Tates  fur  making  pynes  and  banda  for  the  same.  Yj<i- 

1578. — Paid  for  a  newe  cnckfltoole xiiij^- 

During  the  same  century  are  notices  of  payments  for  carting 
offenders  through  the  town,  principally  those  who  were  leading  immoral 
lives,  whether  men  or  women.  At  £dgware,  in  1552,  '*  the  inhabi- 
tants were  presented  for  not  having  a  tumbrel  and  cucking  stool. "^ 

In  1556,  at  Beverley,  (Scaum's  Beverlac)  **  iigd.  de  John  Robyn- 
8on  cordin*ple  cukstoole  pitt"  (4d.  received  of  John  Robinson,  cord- 
wainer,  for  the  cuckstool  pit.) 

At  Banbury,  in  1556,^  the  following  entries  appear  in  the  Corpora* 
tion  Accounts : — 

*^  Payd  for  t  dayea  worke  of  ij  menes  for  to  make  the  Eockestoll    viijg  iiij<l. 

Fayd  to  Jhon  Awod  for  makinge  of  sartnn  stapulls  and  hokes  for  the 

kockestoll    ijs. 

Payd  for  a  peace  of  ashe  to  Nycolas  Stnrgon  for  the  kockstoU   vi^. 

And,  in  1593,  "  Item,  sto^;]^  pillory,  cooking-stool,  and  tumbrell." 

At  Cambridge,  in  1550,^  **Jane  Johnson,  adjudged  to  the  duck- 
inge  stoole  for  scoulding,  and  commuted  her  penance.  Katherine 
Sanders,  accused  by  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  Andrewes,  for  a  common 
scold  and  slanderer  of  her  neighbours,  adjudged  to  the  ducking  stool." 

In  the  Book  of  Homilies,  published  in  1562,  we  find  in  the  section 
*' against  contention"  the  following: — "And  because  this  vice  is  so 
much  hurtful  to  the  society  of  a  common  wealth,  in  all  well  ordered 
cities,  these  common  brawlers  and  scolders  be  punished  with  a  notable 
kinde  of  paine  :  as  to  be  set  on  the  cucking  stoole,  pillory,  or  such  like. 
And  they  bee  unworthy  to  be  live  in  a  common  wealth,  the* which  doe 
as  much  as  lieth  in  them,  with  brawling  and  scoulding  to  disturbe  the 
quietnesse  and  peace  of  the  same."  In  the  same  year,  at  '*  Fyve- 
Brigge  Stathe,"  Norfolk,*  a  woman  was  ordered  "  to  ryde  on  a  cart, 
with  a  paper  in  her  hand,  and  tynkled  with  a  bason,  and  so  at  one 
o'clock  to  be  led  to  the  cokyng  stool  and  ducked  in  the  water."  And 
in  1597,  *'  Margaret  Grove,  a  common  skould,  to  be  carried  with  a 
bason  rung  before  her  to  the  cucke  stool,  at  Fyebridge,  and  there  to  be 
three  times   ducked."      In   15C7,  at   Minchinhampton,    Gloucester- 

1  Lysons'  Environs  of  London^  vol.  ii.  p.  244. 

2  Beesley's  History  oj  Banbury^  p.  224,  et  seq. 

3  Co/(S  MS.  quoted  in  Brand's  Popular  AntiquititSy  vol.  iii.  p.  104. 

4  Blomfield's  History  of  Norfolk,  vol,  iv.  p.  355. 
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8hire,^  four  shillings   were  paid  for   **makjiig  off  the  pyolerre  and 
costoUe." 

The  following  account  of  the  cost  of  the  machine  at  Eingston-ou- 
Thames,  in  157'2,^  in  some  measure  explains  its  form: — 

**  Tbe  making  of  the  cacking  stool 0  8    0 

Iron  work  for  the  same 0  8    0 

Timber  for  the  same 0  7    6 

Three  brasses  for  the  same  and  8  wheels  ...  0  8  10** 

The  quotation  following  is  from  a  Court  HoU  of  the  manor  of 
Bottesford  (co.  Lincoln),  bearing  date  May  3,  1576.' 

"Whereas  the  wife  of  Xpofer  Crayne  slaandred  the  wjffe  of  Richard  Dawber  for 
a  rouyle  of  lyne,  we  say  that  Dawben  wjfie  is  a  very  onest  woman  and 
withowte  blame  in  that  matter ;  and  we  am'ce  Xpofer  crayne  for  the  yll 
usage  of  his  said  wyffe  iijs  iiijd* 

It*  we  lye  in  payne  that  any  woman  that  is  a  scould  shall  eyther  be  sett  upon 
the  Cuk  stoU  and  be  thrise  ducked  in  the  water,  or  els  ther  husbands  to  be 
am*cied  vji  riijd,  as  well  one  p*tie  as  the  others. 

p*  me  loh'm  ilarre 

Sceni  Cur*  ib*m.* 

In  the  Corporation  records  of  Lichfield,*  is  the  notice,  "  1578, 
March  18,  for  making  a  Cuckstool  with  appurtenances,  £0  8s.  Od. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Court  Leet,*  are  several 
entries  relating  to  this  punishment.  *'  October  6,  1586,  Tliat  William 
Radcliffe,  gentleman,  hatli  encroached  the  Bache  Bouse  Hill,  and  the 
Cucking-stool  Pool ; — ^That  he  shall  lay  the  same  forth  before  next 
Annunciation  Day,  under  a  penalty  of  5s."  The  pool  was  fed  by  the 
moat  of  the  old  fortified  residence  of  the  "  Radclifies  of  the  Pool,**  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Unitarian  Chapel,  Cross-street,  and  the  chapel 
was  hence  derisively  called  St.  Plungeon*s  or  St,  Plunge  *ems.  On 
October  1,  1500,  the  cuckstool  was  presented  as  being  "in  great 
decay  ;"  and  repeated  April  8,  1501,  "  and  that  the  water  ditch  course 
of  the  same  cuckstool  is  taken  away  and  enclosed.  That  before  Whit* 
suudav  next,  Wm.  Radcliffe  shall  remove  the  earth  now  cast  forth  of 
of  the  ditch,  by  the  cuckstool,  afore  the  causeway  side,  that  it  be  not 
liurtful  to  the  highway,  on  a  penalty  of  10s."  This  gentleman  appears 
to  have  given  the  court  some  trouble,  for  on  October  5,  1508,  he  is 
ordered  to  ''lay  open  the  place  again,  according  as  heretofore  it  hath 
been  used  ;"  this  was  one  of  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  restore  the 

1  See  Archeeologia,  vol.  85,  p.  409. 

2  Lysons*  Environs  of/jondon,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

3  Mr.  Peacock  in  GtntlemarCa  Magazine  for  April,  1861. 

4  In  the  Askmohan  AfSS.<,—vide  Harwood*s  History  of  Lichfiddy  p.  883. 

5  For  these  extracts  and  remarks  I  am  indebted  to  J.  Harland,  Esq. 
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stool  to  the  pool  in  the  Pool-Fold.  lu  1500  and  1591,  the  water 
ditch  having  heen  taken  away  and  enclosed,  the  pool  was  left  dry. 
The  old  excavations  for  marl  in  the  pits  (called  *'  Daah  Holes*')  ou  the 
side  of  the  present  Infirmary,  which  were  large  and  deep,  having 
become  filled  with  water,  the  cucking  stool  was  transferred  from  the 
Pool  Fold  to  these  pits,  and  remained  there  until  the  18th  century. 

At  Lyme  Regis  in  1581  **  *  The  jury  present  that  the  tumbrell  be 
repaired  and  maintained  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  statute.* 
In  1583,  Mr.  Mayor  was  to  provide  a  tumbrel  before  All  Saints  Day, 
under  a  penalty  of  lOs.*'^ 

From  records  of  the  manor  of  Sandbach,s  in  this  county,  it 
appears  that,  in  1588,  an  order  was  passed  "That  a  Pillorie  and 
Cookeing  Stool  should  be  set  up  in  some  convenient  places,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Tenants  of  the  Manor,  before  the  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Lady  Maiy  the  Virgin  then  next, 
sub  pcena,  any  one  refusing  or  denying  to  be  contributarie  to  forfeit 
three  shillings  and  four  pence  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor**  (Sir  John 
Eadclyffe,  Knt.) 

In  the  Corporation  account  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Congleton 
we  find  the  following  entries : — 

"  1592.— Paid  Wm.  Fox  for  amending  the  Cocklestool   ixd. 

1595. — ^Paid  for  boards  and  workmanship  to  the  fenderers,  and  making 

a  damme  for  the  Cockstole ivs.  ixd. 

1598. — ^Paid  for  mending  the  Cockling  stool  and  setting  it  np vid. 

At  Seaford,^  in  1594,  "the  jury  present  that  the  Cucking$tols,  the 
Pillory,  and  the  Butts  are  in  a  state  of  decay,'*  and  eight  years  after- 
wards the  two  former  are  presented  as  *'  defective  and  out  of  order.** 

In  1505  "a  newe  Cucking  Stool**  appears  as  an  item  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Chamberlain  of  Gravesend.'* 

At  Coventry,'^  "  at  the  gate  of  the  Grey  Friars,  was  also  one,  and  in 
the  Leet  Book  the  followmg  entry  occurs,  under  the  date  of  Oct.  11, 
1597 — "Whereas  there  are  divers  and  sundrie  disordered  persons 
(c women  within  this  citie),  that  be  scolds,  brawlers,  disturbers,  and 
disquieters  of  theire  neighbors  ....  it  is  ordered  and  enacted 
at  this  Leet,  that  if  any  such     ....     do  from  henceforth  scold 

1.  Roberts'  Social  Hhtory  of  th€  Southern  Counties^  p.  153. 

2.  Information  of  T.  W.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Nantwich. 

3.  Memorials  of  Seafordf  by  M.  A«  Lower,  in  Sussex  ArchsBoIogica  Collec- 
tions, vol.  7,  p.  100,  et  seq. 

4.  Cmden's  History  of  Gravetendj  p.  264. 

5.  The  Reliquary  for  January*,  1861,  p.  155. 
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or  brawle  ....  upon  complaint  thereof  to  the  Alderman  of  the 
Ward  made,  or  the  Maior  for  the  time  being,  thej  shall  be  committed 
to  the  Cook  stoole  lately  appointed  for  the  punishment  of  such  offenders. 
An  entry  for  '  making  the  cooke  stoole  at  Grey  frier  gate,  iiijs.  iiijd/ 
occurs  in  the  same  vol.  as  late  as  the  year  1623." 

At  Ipswich,  *'  in  the  Chamberlain's  Book,  are  various  entries  of 
money  paid  to  porters  for  taking  down  the  *  ducking  stole* ;  and  in  the 
year  1507  three  unfortunate  females  underwent  this  opprobrious  cere- 
mony.    The  fee  for  inflicting  the  punishment  was  Is.  6d.''^ 

Wodderspoon^  states  that  "  amerciaments,  punishment  by  the 
pillory,  and  the  tumbril,  abound  in  the  Court  Books*'  of  Ipswich ; 
and  from  the  Domesday  of  the  town  he  quotes  the  following: — 

"Item. — ^Women  that  bene  common  chiden  amonge  their  neighbovn  and  will  not 
chastise  their  ill  tongue  to  myssaye  folke,  leatt  them  be  chnstised  hi  the 
Justice  called  ye  Tew,  or  else  leatt  them  make  grievous  rannsome  if  they 
have  whareof." 

He  further  remarks  that  "  the  use  of  the  tumbril  for  the  correction 
of  offenders,  was  far  more  generally  in  vogue  than  the  Ducking  Stool, 
when  persons,  both  male  and  female,  were  drawn  through  the  streets 
seated  in  a  cart,  with  a  mortar  (as  at  Sandwich)  hung  about  their  necks, 
for  the  offence  of  *  Fly  ten  or  chiden,*  as  well  as  in  expiation  of  more 
heinous  peccadilloes." 

At  North-Petherton,  "  at  the  pulling  down  of  a  chantry  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  part  of  the  materials  were  employed  in  '  the  making 
of  stocks,  a  ducking  stool,  and  pillory  for  the  use  of  the  hamlet  of 
Newton.*  In  HalliweU's  Dictionary  there  is  a  quotation  from  a  MS. 
of  this  century,  where  a  woman  for  offending  is,  after  being  fined, 
ordered  to  *'  be  sette  thries  upon  the  cokyngstoele,  and  than  forswere 
the  lordship." 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that,  considering  the  general  prevalence  of 
the  punishment  throughout  England,  little  or  no  notice  should  have 
been  taken  of  it  in  the  works  of  the  dramatists  of  the  period.  There  is 
only  one  passage  in  Shakspeare  which  appears  to  bear  any  relation  to 
it,  and  that  is  met  with  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  (act  2,  sc.  1) — <*  Thou 
stool  for  a  witch."  This  line  is  satisfactorily  explained  in  another  way. 
in  Brand's  Antiquities  (by  Ellis,  vol.  3,  p.  23),  and  proved  to  have  borne 
no  allusion  to  the  ducking  stool. 

1.  From  the  *  History  o/Ipiwichj'  quoted  in  Gentleman^i  Magazin€  for  Jaoy 
1831,  p.  il,  et  seq, — which  contains  a  representation  of  a  female  about  to  undergo 
the  punishment.  There  is  an  excellent  representation  of  the  Chair  in  Wod- 
dcrspoon's  Memorials  of  Ipswich,  p.  295.  The  illustration  in  the  present  paper 
is  copied  from  Wright's  Archaoioyical  Album,  p.  51. 

2.  Memorials  of  Ipswich,  pp.  102,  272,  294,  225. 
8.  Collinson's  Btsiory  nf  Somerset,  vol.  3,  p.  70. 
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\lfth  CetUury. '^The  following  items  appear  in  the  ** Shuttleitdrih 
(Lancashire)  Accounts,*'^ 

**  Jaa.  1601 . — For  the  reparinge  of  the  Charch  at  Whalle,  for  makinge  a  new  pare 
of  stockes  and  codbi <oo/,  and  for  BoldjierB,  iij*.  iiijd. 

Feh.  161 1. — Haherghiim  Eayet,— half  a  xyth  for  the  cookestoole  at  Bnmeley/' 
(This  was  the  proportion  paid  by  the  ShnttUworths  on  accoant  of  their 
property  at  Habergham  Eaves.) 

Aog.  1620. — The  constable  of  Habergham  Eaves,  a  xvth  towards  the  cooke-stole 
and  whipp-stocke  to  be  made  in  Bumeley,  viid  ob." 

At  Manchester*  we  continue  to  find  records  of  the  punishment : — 

"8  April  1602.— We  desire  that  onr  chief  lord  will  provide  a  Cnck stool,  to  be  set  up 
in  some  convenient  place,  according  as  hath  been  oftentimes  promised,  for 
the  punishment  of  scolds,  &c. 

"1st  April,  1619. — ^The  Jury  find  that  there  is  no  Cuckstool  within  the  town, 
and  therefore  order  that  the  Constables  for  the  time  being  shall  erect  a  new 
Cuckstool  in  some  convenient  place,  near  the  Horse  Pool  in  Market  St  id 
Lane— penalty  6*.** 

This  appears  to  have  had  the  desired  effect  in  a  machine  being 

provided,  for,  under  date  of  April    10,    1638,  we  learn   •*  that  the 

Constables  shall,  at  the  common  charges  of  the  town,  cause  the  cooke- 

stoole  to  he  repaired. 

'*  25  April,  ]  648. — The  Jury  doth  order  the  Constables  to  erect  a  Cuek$tool  in 
the  usual  place  in  the  horsepool  betwixt  and  the  34th  June  next."  This 
order  was  evidently  not  attended  to,  for  on  Oct.  10  of  the  same  year  *'  the 
constables  are  ordered  to  erect  a  cuckstool  and  butts ;  the  preceding  Conatahtes 
are  fined  for  neglecting  to  duck  Mctn/  Kempe  *a  common  scold,'  and  the  existing 
Constables  are  ordered  to  see  her  ducked."  In  1679  and  1681,  the  Cuckstool  is 
presented  for  being  out  of  repair.  From  the  entries  during  this  and  the 
previous  century  it  is  evident  that  the  Manchester  cucking  stool  was  a 
fixture  by  the  side  of  the  water. 

There  are  several  very  interesting  notices  of  the  punishment  during 
this  century  in  Kelly's  Ancient  Records  of  Leicester  (pp.  47 — 51);  and 
'*  In  1602  is  a  payment  '  for  the  charges  of  the  Cuckstool,  the  Carte^ 
and  the  Stocks.'  We  learn  hy  the  same  account  that  when  the  fair 
offender  was  punished  hy  immersion,  the  Cucking-Stool  was  placed  on 
or  by  the  side  of  the  West  Bridge,  as  a  payment  was  made  for  carrying 
it  there." 

In  1651,  Elizabeth  Harris  **  was  adjudged  to  be  put  in  the  Cuck- 
stoole,  and  be  drawne  from  the  Bare  Crosse  to  John  Wilson's  dore." 

**1629. — Item,  paid  to  Franncis  Pallmer  for  making  two  wheeles  and 

one  barr  for  the  scolding  cart ijs. 

1646. — Item,  paid  for  making  the  Cookestoole xvjs.  vjd. 

1.  Edited  by  Harland.    Chetbam  Soc.  Pub.,  pp.  183,  193,  and  243. 

2.  Records  of  the  Court  Leet,—- information  of  J.  Harland,  Esq. 
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On  **27th  June,  1654/'  before  Mr.  Maior,  Mr.  Somerfield/' Ann 
Bankin  was  informed  against  for  brawling,  and  her  punishment  is  thus 
recorded : — "  The  said  Widdow  Ramkin  sent  home  in  the  Cuckstooie 
then."  On  the  same  occasion  a  second  female  was  cited  for  a  similar 
ofifence,  and  punished  in  a  like  manner.  In  the  same  century  are 
several  items  for  "  carting." 

At  Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  during  this  centuiy  we  find  several 
entries  in  the  Corporation  records : — 

**  1604. — ^Paid  Richtrd  Myatt  and  his  son  for  a  board  and  setting  up  the 

Cuckstool    1    0 

„        Paid  Robert  Wilkinson  and  another  for  fetching  the  Cuckstool 

from  Radnor  0    8 

1638. — Paid  to  Howley  for  repairing  the  Cockstool 1    0 

1653.— Paid  to  Ralph  Stuhbs  for  repairing  the  Cucklestool  6    0 

1654.— Paid  for  repairing  the  Cackle  Stool 1    0" 

From  the  municipal  records  of  Worcester  (quoted  by  Mr.  Noake  in 
his  Worcester  in  the  Olden  Time)  we  re-produce  the  following  : — 

*'  1628.— Allowed  the  money  for  whipping  of  one  Rogeres,  and  for  carrying 
several  women  upon  the  gnm  stoole. 

1625.— For  mending  the  stocks  at  the  Grass  Crosse,  for  whipping  of  dirers 
persons,  and  carting  of  other  some,  and  for  hailing  the  goome  stoole  to  the 
houses  of  divers  scoulding  women." 

At  Marlborough,  in  1625,  a  man  received  for  his  help  at  the 
Cucking  of  Joan  Neal,  4^.  ^ 

The  Session  Books  of  the  County  of  Middlesex  contain  the  following 
entries  : — (Gentletnans  Mag.,  Dec.  1860).  "  Uppon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Marsh,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  this  County,  it  is  ordered 
by  this  Court  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishe  of  Hackney  shall  erect 
and  sett  up  a  cock-queane  stoole  in  some  convenient  place  within  the 
parish  of  Hackney."    Liber  Sess,,  I  Car.  1. 

**  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jonge,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
it  is  ordered  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishe  of  St  James,  Clerken- 
well,  shall  erect  and  place  a  Cockqueane-Stoole  on  the  side  of  ducking 
poude,  within  the  said  parishe."     Liber  Sew.,  1  Car.  1. 

''  Forasmuch  as  itt  fully  appeareth  unto  this  Courte,  upon  the 
testimonie  of  divers  credible  persons  inhabitinge  the  parishe  of  Enfielde, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  that  Susan  Croxan  is  a  common  scould 
and  disturber  of  the  Peace,  and  slanderer  and  stirrer  upp  of  stiyfes 

1.  Waylen's  Hist,  of  Marlhwwgk,  This  cucking  stool  appears  to  hare  been 
a  fixture,  and  "  according  to  tradition,  it  was  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
near  the  south  front  of  the  Master's  Lodge  of  Marlborough  College.**  (Mr 
Carrington  in  Journal  of  Archaological  Institute,  vol.  15,  p.  79.) 
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amongst  her  neighbours  ;  itt  is  therefore  ordered,  that  the  Constable 
and  Headborough  of  the  saide  parishe  shall,  immediately  upon  sight 
hereof,  cause  the  saide  Susan  Croxon  to  bee  placed  in  a  Cockinge-stoole, 
and  thereuppon  to  bee  duckt  in  water  within  the  saide  parishe."  Liber 
S^ss.  '2  Car.  1. 

At  Grayesend^  the  machine  **was  placed  upon  wheels  and,  bj  the 
ministration  of  the  fellowship  of  Porters,  was  plunged  with  the  occupant 
into  the  river,  at  an  inclined  plane,  called  the  Horsewash,  at  the  Town 
Quay,  there  being  no  other  place  so  suitable  for  the  operation  within 
the  town'^ ;  and  the  local  records  notice  several  payments  with  regard 
to  it :  e.g. — 

*'  1628.— Not.  9,  paid  nnto  Mildman  for  mending  the  Cacking  Stool...  0  7  0 
1629. — Sept.  4,  paid  onto  ths  wheeler  for  timber  for  mending  the 

Cacking  Stool  0  3  4 

1635. — Oct.  23,  paid  for  two  wheeles  and  Yeekes  for  the  Dncking  Stool  0  3  6 

1636 — January  7,  paid  the  Porters  for  dncking  of  Goodwife  Campion  0  2  0 

1646. — June  12,  paid  two  Porters  for  laying  up  the  Dncking  Stoole...  0  0  8 

1653.— Paid  John  Powell  for  mending  the  Ducking  Stoole 0  6  0 

1680.  ~  Paid  Gattlet  for  a  proclamation,  and  for  carrying  the  Dncking 

Stoole  in  Market ^ 0  16 

In  "Randolph's  Muses'  Ijooking-Glasse"  (pub.  in  1643)  is  the 
following  allusion  to  it : — 

Plus.  And  here's  a  cobhler's  wife  brought  for  a  scold. 

NiM.    Tell  her  of  cooking-aioofes,  tell  her  there  be 
Oyster  quean^i,  with  orange  women, 
Carts  and  coaches  store,  to  make  a  noyse." 

In  the  "  Town  Accompt  Book  of  Lyme"  we  read  :— * 

**  1631.— For  bringing  the  Cncking  Stool  out  of  the  Church 0  6 

1633.— For  amending  the  Cncking  Stool  0  6 

1653. — Paid  for  a  piece  of  timber  for  a  Cncking  Stool,  and  six  boards  ...  16  2 

1657. — For  timber  to  make  a  Cncking  Stool    12  0 

1658. — For  making  a  Cncking  Stool,  Greorge  Baker  ^ 5  8 

And  in  the  "^  Conrt  of  Hustings  Book,*'  under  date  April  30,  1685,  it  is 
recorded  that  the  jury  "  present  the  Corporation,  for  not  repairing 

the  Cucking  Stool 6  8 

Therefore  it  is  ordered  that  it  be  repaired  within  one  month  fudpcma.'*  s 

At  Grimsby,  "in  1646,  the  machine  was  probably  dut  of  repair, 
for  the  Chamberlains  presented  it  to  the  Court  on  the  15  th  day  of 
October  in  that  year,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  renewed  without  delay ;  and 
thirty  years  afterwards  it  came  into  full  operation.  A  woman  named  Jane 
Dutch,  about  that  time  was  repeatedly  subjected  to  the  ordeal,  without 
deriving  the  least  benefit  from  the  application.  It  is  recorded  of  her 
that  the  frigidity  of  the  wave,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,   was 

1.  Cmden's  History  of  Oravesend,  pp.  268  to  270. 

2.  Boberts*  Social  History  of  the  Southern  Counties^  p.  155. 
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insufficient  to  cool  the  fervor  of  her  tongue.  '*  Between  every  dip  she 
favored  the  spectators  with  abundant  specimens  of  her  exhaustless 
eloquence  ;  and  when  the  watery  castigation  was  at  an  end,  though 
dripping  wet,  she  saluted  her  persecutors  with  such  an  overpowering 
volley  of  high  sounding  tropes  and  rhetorical  flourishes,  as  convinced 
them  that  her  weapon  of  offence  was  unconquerable.  Indeed,  her 
disorderly  conduct  was  carried  to  such  a  length,  without  respect  to 
persons,  that  the  Churchwardens  were  heavily  fined  for  neglecting  to 
present  her  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court"* 

During  the  period  of  the  commonwealth  the  punishment  appears  to 
have  continued  in  vogue ;  for  instance,  at  Wells,  June  92,  1649,  a 
woman,  for  immorality,  was  ordered  to  be  set  in  the  stocks,  and  after- 
wards "  to  hee  washed  in  ike  PaUace  Moots,  and  then  to  be  br*t  downe 
to  the  prison' ;  and  in  **  The  whole  Office  of  the  Country  Jtistice  of 
Peace"  pub.  in  1652  (2nd  edition),  the  old  statute  against  Traders  is 
shown  to  have  been  still  acted  upon,  sic. : — '*  Bakers  and  brewers,  if 
they  ofifend,  may  be  amerced  ;  if  grievously  or  frequently,  the  Baker 
may  be  judged  to  the  Pillory,  the  Brewer  to  the  Tumbrell,  t.  e.  Cucking- 
stoolf  but  this  must  be  in  the  Sessions."  At  Newcastle,  in  1658,  one 
of  the  deponents  in  •'  Gardiner's  England's  Chrievance  (p.  118,  reprint) 
affirms  that  "  Scoulds  are  to  be  duckt  overhead  and  ears  into  the  water 
in  a  ducking  stool." 

In  the  Annals  of  Liverpool  we  learn  that,  in  1656,  "  a  new  cuck- 
Btool"  was  "  erected  at  the  bottom  of  Dale  Street" ;  and  iu  1695  there 
was  "paid  Edw.  Accres  for  mending  the  cuck  stool  15s." 

In  "  Horner  a  la  Mods''  (pub.  in  1665)  it  is  stated  of  a  woman,  thai 

**  She  belonged  to  Billingsgate^ 
And  often  times  had  rid  in  state. 
And  sate  i'  th  bottome  of  a  poole, 
Inthroned  in  a  cuddng'Stoole," 

At  Shrewsbury,  in  1 669,  the  Corporation  ordered  that  *'  a  ducking- 
stool  be  erected  for  the  punishment  of  all  scolds.*'' 

In  Eachard's  Observations  (p,  109,  pub.  in  1671,)  is  the  passage  : — 
"  If  need  were,  I  could  tell  him  of  another,  that  thinks  my  letter 
wholly  written  against  his  filling  the  tumbreV 

At  Newbury,  in  1672,  Mary  Adams  having  been  presented  as  **a 
comon  scould,"  she  was  ordered  to  appear  at  the  sessions  ;  having  done 
so,  she  "  pleaded  not  guilty  to  her  Indictment  for  a  comon  scould,  and 

1.  Gentleman's  Mag.  for  Dec.  1B31,  p.  505. 

2.  Notes  and  QneriM  for  April  10,  1858,  p.  292. 

3.  History  of  Shrewsbury,  p.  172. 
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put  herself  on  the  Jury,  who,  being  sworne,  say  she  ii  goilty  of  the 
Indictment  against  her.  Cur.  That  she  is  to  be  ducked  in  the  Cuck- 
ing  Stool  according  as  the  Major  shall  think  the  time  fitting."^ 

*'  The  Records  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  furnish  a  case  in  the 
year  1681  of  a  Mrs.  Finch,  a  most  notorious  scold,  thrice  ducked  for 
that  offence  previously,  who  appeared  there  on  trial  for  a  repetition  of 
it,  when  the  Court  sentenced  her,  on  conviction,  to  pay  a  fine  of  three 
marks,  or  be  imprisoned  till  it  was  paid."' 

Brand'  quotes  from  the  New  Help  to  Dhcoune  (drd  ed.,  1684, 
p.  2 1 6)  the  following : — *'  On  a  ducking  stooL  Some  gentlemen  travelling, 
and  coming  near  to  a  town,  saw  an  old  woman  spinning  near  the  ducking 
stool ;  one,  to  make  the  company  merry,  asked  the  good  woman  what 
that  chair  was  made  for?  Said  she,  you  know  what  it  is.  Indeed, 
said  he,  not  I,  unless  it  be  the  chair  you  use  to  spin  in.  No,  no,  said 
she,  you  know  it  to  be  otherwise :  have  you  not  heard  that  it  is  the 
cradle  your  good  mother  has  often  layn  in  ?** 

The  first  reference  to  this  punishment  in  the  Corporation  records  of 

Chester  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  the  following : — 

**  1685. — Deeemb.  6,  paid  Biyan  Bolland  for  a  cuckttool,  bj  Mr.  Maior*! 

order    17    6 

Three  years  after  this,  appeared  the  celebrated  Chester  work  on 
Heraldry,  entitled  **The  Academy  o/  Armory,*^  in  which^  there  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  punishment  and  an  engraving  of  the  apparatus.  As  the 
author,  Handle  Holme,  most  probably  drew  all  the  illustrations  for  his 
work  from  local  objects  and  specimens,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the 
representation  he  gives  is  that  of  the  Chester  ducking  stool  referred  to 
in  the  above  quotation  from  the  Corporation  accounts.  In  the  heraldic 
language  of  the  work  *'  He  beareth  Azure,  a  Cuck-stool,  or  a  Ducking 
Tumbrel,  Or. — Bom  by  the  name,  or  rather  known  for  the  Cognizance 
of  a  Scold,  being  an  instrument  to  cool  Hot  Fiery  Tongued  Women, 
which  have  their  Tongues  set  on  Fire  by  the  Devil,  which  nothing  can 
Tame  except  it  be  well  ducked." 

The  poets  and  dramatists  of  this  century  have  on  several  occasions 
noticed  the  punishment — thus  Lord  Dorset : — 

"  She  in  the  ducking  stool  should  take  her  seat 
Drest  like  herself  in  a  great  chair  of  state." 

In  the  Tanier  Tamed,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  is  the 
passage : — 

1 .  Mr.  Carrington  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archaologieal  Institute,  vol.  16,  p.  78. 

2.  Malcolm's  Manners  and  Customs  of  London,  1811,  p.  186,  e/  uq, 
d.  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  iii.  p.  105. 

4.  Book  iii.  chap.  8,  p.  351. 
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"  We'll  ship  them  out  in  cuck-stools,  there  they'll  lail 
As  brave  Columbus  did." 
lu  Hiidibras  are  the  following  lines  : — 

"  These  mounted  on  a  chair-cnrule, 
Which  modems  call  a  cucking-stool, 
March  proudly  to  the  river's  side. 
And  o'er  the  waves  in  triumph  ride.** 
Nash,  in  his  notes  to  Hudihras^  remarks  having  seen  "  a  stool  of 
this  kind  near  the  bridge  at  Evesham,  in  Worcestershire,  uot  above 
eight  miles  from  Strensham,  the  place  of  our  poet's  birth." 

\%ih  century. — Dunton,  in   the  Athenian  Oracle,  (puh.  in   1704, 

p.  48]  thus  describes  a  scold  and  her  punishment : — 

**  Her  voice  so  loud 
Till  it  esteemed  a  common  nuUance  be. 
Thy  Neighbours  all  struck  Dtaf2A  well  as  thee. 
Then  justly  high-exalted  in  the  Aity 
Fill  once  a  Wttk  the  Penitential  Chair," 
The  corporation   records   of  Chester,    for   this   century,    contain 
several  entries  relating  to  it. 

**  1705.— March  28,  Paid  for  whipping  Bess  Moseley    1     0" 

This  whipping  does  not  appear  tcT  have  had  much  effect  ou  the  lady, 
as,  on  Aug.  6,  of  the  same  year,  we  find  the  following : — 

**  Paid  ye  Beadle  by  Mr.  Mayor's  order  for  ducking  Bess  Moseley 2    6" 

It  would  almost  appear,  by  an  entry  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month, 
that  the  machine  was  made  expressly  to  punish  this  woman,  for  it 
states — 

♦*  Paid  Mr.  Whitoff  a  note  for  Ducking  Stoole    3    2    8" 

The  following  are  the  only  other  items  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find  relating  to  this  punishment  :— 

*'1711. — ^May    9,  To  new  ropes  for  the  Ducking  Chair   11 

„  „     12,  To  pd.£dwd.  Williams  for  work  at  the  Ducking  Chair  12    0 

1712.— Feb.   16,  To  a  pair  of  wheels  for  the  Cucking  Stool 8    0 

1713. — March  10,  To  payd  John  Fomall,   by  Mr.  Mayor's  order,   for 

going  with  the  Cucking  Stool  to  Boughton 2    0* 

It  is  probable  that,  prior  to  1712,  the  Chester  Ducking  Stool  was 
either  a  fixture,  or  so  constructed  as  to  be  moved  about  without 
(lifliculty,  {vide  Illustration  from  R.  Holme  s  Academy),  I  have  beeu 
viable  to  ascertain  the  place  where  the  offenders  were  ducked,  but 
most  probably  it  was  at  the  mill  dam  adjoiuing  the  Dee  Mills.  Wolley 
writing  in  1 7 T^,^  states  that  in  Derby,  **  over  against  the  Church 
steeple  (All  Saints)  is  St.  Mary  s  Gate,  which  leads  down  to  the  brook 
near  the  west  side  of  St.  Werburgh^s  Church,  over  which  there  is  a 
bridge  to  Mr.  Osborne  s  Mill,  over  the  pool  of  which  stands  the  Ducking 
Stool."    Mr.  LI.  Jewitt^  states  that  the  mill  "is  still  known  as  **  Cuck- 

1.  Simpson's  HistQiy  of  Derby,  p.  532,  quotation  from  Wolley*s  MS, 

2.  The  Reliquary,  for  Jan.  7,  1861,  p.  147. 
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Btool  Mill,"  aud  the  water  adjoiuing  as  '*  Cuckstool  Mill  Dam  "  The 
Stool  was  repaired  in  17*^9,  *'  as  will  be  seen  from  the  followiug  items 
Id  an  account  of  one  Thomas  Timmins,  a  joiner  : — 

"To  the  Cockstool,  1  stoop  0  01    0 

2  Foot  and  |  of  Joyce  for  a  Rayle 0  00    5 

Ja.  Ford,  jun^  i  day  at  Cuckstool 0  00    T " 

Fosbrooke^  states  that  '*  in  1718,  during  the  Mayoralty  at  Bristol 
of  Edmund  Mount  joy,  the  ducking-stool  on  the  Weir  was  used  as  a 
cure  for  scolding,  in  one  particular  inveterate  instance ;  but  the  husband 
of  the  lady  whose  "  evil  spirit"  was  *'  so  laid,**  when  the  year  of  civic 
supremacy  expired,  brought  his  action  of  battery  in  behalf  of  his 
peaceful  rib,  before  Sir  Peter  King,  at  the  Guildhall,  and  the  man 
(says  our  authority)  recovered  such  damages,  that  the  Ex-Mayor  could 
not  endure  the  mention  of  **  cold  duck*'  any  more.** 

In  Gay*s  Shepherd's  Week,  (pub.  in  1714)  Sparabella,  in  "the 
Dumps,  exclaims — 

'*  111  speed  me  to  the  pond,  where  the  high  stool 
On  the  long  plank  hangs  o'er  the  muddy  pool, 
That  stool,  the  dread  of  ev'ry  scolding  Quean." 

At  Rugby ,^  "  the  town  had  the  usual  appendages  to  a  manor,  a 
Pillory,  Ducking  Stool,  Cage,  aud  Stocks. 

*'  1721. — June  5,  Paid  for  a  lock  for  ye  ducking  stool,  and  spent  in 

town  business   0    12 

1739.— Sept.  26,  Ducking  stool  repaired.      And  in 

1741. — ^Dec.  21,  A  chain  for  the  ducking  stool  0    2    4 

The  ducking  stool  was  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  horse  pool, 
near  the  footpath  leading  from  the  Clifton  road  towards  the  new 
Church-yard.  Some  remains  of  the  posts  to  which  it  was  affixed  were 
visible  until  very  lately,  and  the  National  School  is  now  erected  on  its 
site.  The  last  person  who  underwent  the  punishment  was  a  man,  for 
beating  his  wife,  about  forty  years  since :  but,  although  the  ducking 
stool  has  been  long  removed,  the  ceremony  of  immersion  in  the  horse 
pond  was  recently  inflicted  on  an  inhabitant  for  brutality  towards  his 
wife.** 

At  Lyme  Regis,  in  1724,  '*  The  coq^oration  was  presented  for  not 
keeping  up  a  ducking  stool,  as  it  was  formerly  allowed,  by  the 
informations  of  several  persons  ;**  and,  in  1762,  the  following  present- 
ment was  made : — **  Stocks,  pillory,  and  cuckiug  stool  all  wanting  and 
necessary,  and  ought  to  be  erected  by  next  court  leet.'*' 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original  certificate  (obtained  through 

1.  Eneychpoedia  of  Antiquities,  p.  802,  quotation  from  Evans'  Bristol, 

2.  Mr.  LI.  Jewitt  in  The  Beliquartf,  for  January,  1861,  p.  154. 

3.  Roberts'  Social  UiMtory,  pp.  155  and  161. 


the  kindness  of  Dr.   Keudrick,  of  Warrington)  of  the  Constahles  of 

that  town  as  to  the  setting  up  of  the  Cucking  Stool : — 

"  5th  day  of  May,  1730. 
We  the  Constahles  of  Warrington  for  this  present  year  do  herehy  own 
that  the  Cook  stool,  hy  us  sett  upp  ovar  the  Bridge  in  this  town,  was 
sett  upp  hy  the  permission  and  leave  of  Wm.  Middlehurst  of  Warrington 
afore3<i«  as  witness  our  hands. 

John  Ansdell, 
RoBEBT  Cheatham, 
David  Whittoll." 
In  1731,  the  Mayor  of  Nottingham  caused  a  woman  to  he  placed  in 

the  Cuck  stool,  and  there  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  moh.     The  poor 

creature  was  so  illtreated,  and  ducked  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  lost  her 

life.     The  Mayor  was  prosecuted  and  the  Cuck  stool  taken  down.^ 

According  to  the  UniverseU  Spectator  of  Oct.  14,  1738,' 

"  Last  week  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  an 
elderly  woman,  notorious  for  her  vociferation,  was  indited  for  a  common 
scold,  and  the  facts  alledged  heing  fully  proved,  she  was  sentenced  to 
receive  the  old  punishment  of  heing  ducked,  which  was  accordingly 
executed  upon  her  in  the  Thames,  hy  the  proper  officers,  in  a  chair 
for  that  purpose  preserved  in  the  town  ;  and  to  prove  the  justice  of  the 
court's  sentence  upon  her,  on  her  return  from  the  water  side  she  fell 
upon  one  of  her  acquaintance,  without  provocation,  with  tongue,  tooth, 
and  nail,  and  would,  had  not  the  officers  interposed,  have  deserved  a 
second  punishment  even  before  she  was  dry  from  the  first." 

At  Leicester,*  **  in  1744,  there  was  paid  for  bringing  out  the 
Cuckstool  £0  Os.  6d. ;"  and  in  1768-0,  there  was  ''  paid  Mr.  Elliott 
for  a  Cuckstool,  by  order  of  Hall,  £2."  Kelly  further  says, — "  An 
aged  inhabitant  of  the  town  has  recently  informed  me,  that  he  recollects 
having  seen,  many  years  ago,  another  ancient  Cucking-Stool,  at  that 
time  kept  in  the  Town  Hall  yard,  and  which  was  a  kind  of  chair 
without  legs,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  He  also  remembers, 
when  a  boy,  to  have  heard  his  mother  say,  that  a  few  years  before,  she 
had  seen  the  Cucking  Stool  placed  at  the  door  of  a  house  in  the 
Shambles  Lane,  hut  that  the  woman  having  managed  to  leave  the 
house  previously,  escaped  the  ducking  intended  for  her ;  and  that  a 
neighbour,  who  died  some  30  years  ago,  at  an  advanced  age,  related 
to  him  that  she  once  saw  a  woman  ducked  for  scolding,  and  that  the 
instrument  was  placed  by  the  side  of  the  river  adjoining  the  West 
Bridge.      He  thinks  this  must  have  occurred  about  60  years  ago. 

1.  From  Wylie*8  Oid  and  New  Nottingham. 

2.  Quoted  in  Notes  and  Queriesy  2nd  series,  vol.  i,  p.  490.  In  Brand's 
Popular  Antiquitiesy  toI  iii.  p.  106,  this  anecdote  is  repeated  almost  word  for 
word  as  taking  place  in  1801,  "  according  to  the  Chelmsford  Chronicle  of  April 
10**  of  that  year^and  Brand  (p.  104)  quotes  from  the  Evening  Poet  of  April 
27  to  80,  1745,  an  anecdote  commencing  '*Last  week,  a  woman,  Ac"  which 
probably  relates  to  the  same  case.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  which  is 
correct,  and  therefore  have  selected  the  earliest  date. 

3.  Kelly*8  Leicester^  pp.  45,  48,  and  49. 
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(circa  1770.)  Its  use  in  this  town  at  tins  comparatiTely  recent  period 
has  also  been  confirmed  by  a  gentleman  now  in  bis  Slstyear,  who 
recollects  the  Cuckstool  being  placed  as  a  mark  of  disgrace  in  front  of 
a  house  in  Bond  Street ;  the  woman  residing  there  had  also,  it  appears, 
twice  done  penance  in  St.  Margaret*8  church,  for  slander." 

Throsbj,  in  his  HiUary  of  Leicester,  mentions  a  Cucking  stool  being 
in  existence  there  about  176^,  at  the  Town  Hall.  The  old  Ducking 
Chair  itself  Mr.  Kelly  discovered  as  being  still  in  existence  at  the 
Town  Library  (vide  illustration),  and  is  now  in  the  Leicester  Public 
Museum. 

At  Cambridge,  Cole^  remembered  to  have  seen  a  woman  ducked  for 

scolding  **  at  the  bridge  pool  next  to  Magdalen  College.  The  chair 
hung  by  a  pully  fastened  to  a  beam  about  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  in 
which  the  woman  was  confined,  and  let  down  under  the  water  three 
times,  and  then  taken  out.  The  bridge  was  then  of  timber,  before  the 
present  stone  bridge  of  one  arch  was  builded.  The  ducking  stool  was 
constantly  hanging  in  its  place,  and  on  the  back  panel  of  it  was  engraved 
laying  holding  of  scolds,  Ac.  Some  time  after  a  new  chair  was  erected  in 
the  place  of  the  old  one,  having  the  same  devils  carved  on  it,  and  well 
painted  and  ornamented.  When  the  new  bridge  of  stone  was  erected, 
about  1754,  this  was  taken  away  ;  and  I  lately  saw  the  carved  and  gilt 
back  of  it  nailed  up  by  the  shop  of  one  Mr.  Jackson,  a  whitesmith,  in 
the  Butcher  Row,  behind  the  town-hall,  who  ofiered  it  to  mo,  but  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  In  October,  1776, 1  saw  in  the  old  town- 
hall  a  third  ducking-stool  of  plain  oak,  with  an  iron  bar  before  it  to 
confine  the  person  in  the  seat ;  but  I  made  no  inquiries  about  it.  I 
mention  these  things  as  the  practice  seems  now  to  be  totally  laid  aside.** 

At  Honiton,  Devon,  Baretti,  in  1760,'  saw  a  ducking  stool  in  situ, 

which  he  describes  as  "  a  kind  of  armed  wooden  chair,  fixed  on  the 
extremity  of  a  pole  about  fifteen  feet  long.  The  pole  is  horizontally 
placed  on  a  post  just  by  the  water,  and  loosely  pegged  to  that  post,  so 
that  by  raising  it  at  one  end,  you  lower  the  stool  down  into  the  midst 
of  the  rivulet.  That  stool  serves,  at  present  to  duck  scolds  and 
termagants  :  but  it  is  said  that  the  superstitious  inhabitants  of  Honiton 
used  formerly  to  place  on  it  those  old  women  whom  they  thought  to  be 
witches,  and  duck*d  them  unmercifully  several  times ;  sometimes  to 
death.  '* 

In  Warwickshire,  Mr.  Morgan'  saw  a  similar  engine,  "consisting 
of  a  long  beam  or  rafter,  moving  on  a  fulcrum,  and  extending  to  the 
centre  of  a  large  pond,  on  which  end  the  stool  was  to  be  placed." 

In  1766,  James  Nield,  the  celebrated  Cheshire   philanthropist,^ 

saw  in  the  Bridewell  at  Liverpool  "  a  ducking  stool  complete,  the  first 
I  had  ever  seen.     We  had  two  at  Knutsford,  one  in  a  pond  near  the 

1.  MS.  British  Mosenm  p.  172,  circa.  1780,  qaoted  by  Brand  in  his  Popular 
Antiqviiies. 

2.  Journey  fiom  London  to  Genoa,  vol.  1, — letter  dated  August  16,  17G0. 

3.  In  4th  edition  of  Jacob*8  Law  Dictionary,  1772. 

4.  Lettsom*s  Meinoirty  vol.  2,  p.  197. 
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Higher  Town,  and  another  in  a  pond  near  the  Lower  Town,  where  the 
schoolboys  were  accustomed  to  bathe  ;  in  these,  scolding  and  brawling 
women  were  ducked  ;  but  the  standard  in  each  was  all  that  remained 
in  my  memory.  (In  Green's  *  History  of  Knutsford,'  p.  88,  it  is  stated 
that  the  place  is  still  known  as  the  Duck-stool  pit).  I  never  remember 
them  used,  but  this  at  Liverpool  enables  me  to  describe  it.  A  standard 
was  fixed  for  a  long  pole,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  fastened  a  chair; 
on  this  the  woman  was  placed,  and  soused  three  times  under  water,  till 
almost  suffocated.  At  Liverpool  the  standard  was  fixed  in  the  court,  and 
a  bath  made  on  purpose  for  ducking ;  but  why  in  a  prison  this  wanton 
and  danfferoiis  severity  was  exercised  on  xcomen^  and  not  on  men^  I 
could  nowhere  learn.  This  mode  of  punishment  seems  formerly  to 
have  been  general,  for  it  is  in  the  memoiy  of  persons  now  (1806) 
living,  when  a  machine  of  this  kind  was  in  the  Green  Park." 

Howard^  visited  the  Liverpool  Bridewell  in  i  779,and  learned  that  the 

practice  was  still  continued.  In  this  chair,  he  proceeds,  •*  all  Xhe  females 
(not  the  males)  at  their  entrance,  after  a  few  questions,  are  placed  with  a 
flannel  shift  on,  and  undergo  a  thorough  ducking  thrice  repeated — an 
use  of  a  bath  which,  I  dare  say,  the  legislature  never  thought  of,  when 
in  their  late  Act  they  ordered  baths  with  a  view  to  cleanliness  and 
preserving  the  health  of  prisoners."  At  another  visit,  about  the  year 
1792,^  he  found  that  "  this  use  of  the  bath  has  been  discontinued  ;'* 
and  Neild,  in  1803,^  found  that  it  had  not  been  again  employed, 
adding  that  "  it  was  formerly  the  punishment  in  almost  every  country 
town  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  for  scolds  and  brawling  women." 

Mr.  Carrington*  was  informed  by  Mr.  Curword,  the  eminent  bar- 
rister, that  he  recollected  to  have  seen,  about  the  year  1776,  a  fresh 
Cucking  Stool  *'  in  a  perfect  state,  at  the  edge  of  a  pond,  in  a  village 
green,  near  Worthing." 

Brand  ^favours  us  with  some  lines   entitled  '*  the  Ducking  Stool," 

commencing  thus : — 

'*  There  stands,  my  friend,  in  yonder  pool, 
An  engine  called  iw  ducking  stool." 

At  Grimsby,  •*  the  last  lady  who  occupied  the  exalted  situation 
of  chairwoman  in  the  Trebucket  was  Poll  Wheldale,  about  the  year 
1780.  She  is  represented  as  being  possessed  of  great  volubility  of 
speech,  and  somewhat  addicted  to  scandal  withal.  This  latter  quality 
acquired  for  her  the  distinguished  title  of  Miss  Meanwell.  The 
Cucking  Stool  was  ultimately  removed  in  1796."« 

At  Scarborough,  the  last  person  ducked  was  a  Mrs.  Gamble,  who 

underwent  tlie  cooling  operation  about  the  year  1795.    This  took  place 

1.  Appendix  to  The  State  of  Prisons,  jr.,  1780,  p.  181. 

2.  The  State  of  Prisons,  jr.,  1792,  p.  76. 

8.  GentlanatCs  Magazine  for  December,  1803. 

4.  Wiltshire  ArehoBological  Magazine,  vol.  1,  p.  73. 

5.  Pillar  Antiquities,  vol.  3,  p.  105,  qaoted  from  Miscellaneous  Poems,  by 
B.  West,  published  in  1780. 

6.  Gentleman's  Magasine  for  December,  1831,  p.  505. 


at  the  oM  pier,  llie  site  still  being  called  **  ducker's  bole."     The  chair 

19  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Philosophical  Society.  ^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  centurj,  a  correspondent  in  Willis  s  Cur- 

rent  Notes  (for  October,  1854,  p.  79),  remembert}  to  have  seen  "at  the 
place  called  '  the  Barbican,'  at  Plymouth,  one  of  these  stools  swinging 
over,  or  on  the  edge  of  Plymouth  (Sutton)  Pool.  The  chair  was  made  of 
iiron,  suspended  by  a  chain  running  over  the  end  of  the  beam." 

Just  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  "  a 
Cnckstool  complete  stood  over  a  pit  near  Longton,  on  the  way  from 
Preston  to  Liverpool,  adjoining  the  turnpike  road."'  And  at  Banbury, 
about  the  same  time,  "  the  Cucking  stool  existed  at  a  horsepool  at  the 
k>wer  end  of  the  Market-place.*"* 

19<A  century, — At  Wootton   Basset,  the  wheels  and  the  chair — the 

latter  bearing  date  1608^-of  a  ducking  apparatus  are  still  preserved. 

About  forty-five  years  since  it  was  perfect.  '*  The  person  to  be  ducked 
was  tied  into  the  chair  and  the  machine  pushed  into  a  pond,  called  the 
Weir-pond  (which  is  now  filled  up),  and  the  shafts  being  let  go,  the 
scold  was  tipped  backwards  into  the  water.  **^ 

In  the  disused  Norman  portion  of  Leominster  church,  a  perfect 
ducking  apparatus  is  still  preserved.  A  correspondent  (T.  F.  Watling, 
Esq.,  of  Leominster,  who  also  kindly  favoured  the  writer  with  a  sketch 
of  the  machine),  informed  me  that  he  remembered,  about  1808  or 
1809,  to  have  seen  "a  very  disorderly  old  woman,  named  Jenny 
Pipes,  ducked  by  means  of  this  apparatus,  and  after  being  dipped 
three  or  four  times,  she  was  asked  to  express  her  regret  to  the  magis- 
trates, when  Jenny  vociferated  :  "D — ,  d — them  all."   Mr.  Carrington* 

was  informed  of  the  same  case  by  an  eye  witness,  who  "also  recollected 
Sarah  Leeke  being  placed  in  this  chair,  and  wheeled  round  the  town, 
about  the  year  1817,  but  "  she  could  not  be  ducked,  as  the  water  was 
low."  He  also  stated,  *  "  that  the  persons  ducked  were  immersed  at 
three  different  parts  of  the  town, — twice  in  the  river  Lug,  and  once 
io  a  pond  ;  ana  that  when  the  machine  was  wheeled  through  the  town, 
the  woman  in  the  chair  at  the  end  of  the  beam  was  nearly  as  high  as 
the  first  floor  windows  of  the  houses.*** 

1.  Information  of  R.  Champley,  Esq.,  throngh  whose  courtesy  a  sketch  of 
the  Chair  was  obtained  for  the  illostration  of  the  present  Paper. 

2.  Baines*  History  of  Lancashire,  vol.  4,  p.  300. 
8.  Beesley's  History  of  Banlnay,  p.  223. 

4.  Mr.  Corrlngton  in  Wiliskire  Archaologtcal  Magazine,  vol.  1,  p.  68. 

6.  Jam  mat  of  Archeeo/ogical  InstittUe,  vol.  17,  p.  78. 

6.  An  engraving  of  this  machine  appears  as  an  illustration  to  Mr.  Carring- 
ton*s  paper,  before  referred  to : — another  is  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  for 
March  27,  1858,  in  the  descriptive  paragraph  to  which  it  is  erroneously  stated 
that  Jenny  Pipes  was  not  dipped,  but  was  liberated  "  on  reaching  the  river's 
edge.**  Another  illustration  appears  in  the  vol.  of  the  Anastatic  Drawing  Society 
for  1868— the  present  lithograph  is  from  an  original  sketch. 

2  H 
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At  Chesterfield,  the  ducking  stool  was  removed  ahoat  sixty  years 

ago,  and  was  last  in  use  ahout  ten  years  previously.     It  was  of  the 

same  form  as  the  Worthing  example.  **  Ordinarily  one  or  two 
immersions  of  the  poor  victim  was  all  that  was  inflicted ;  hut  the  last 
woman  who  underwent  the  punishment  having  used  very  had  language, 
and  sworn  terrihly  on  emerging  from  the  water  the  second  time,  was 
again  ducked,  and  this  time  came  up  again  cooled  and  penitent.  It 
was  used  on  the  authority  of  a  '  magistrate,'  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
its  existence  it  was  chiefly  used  to  punish  refractory  paupers.  The 
woman  was  placed  in  the  chair,  her  arms  drawn  backwards,  a  bar 
placed  across  her  hack  and  in  front  of  her  elbows — so  that  she  was 
literally  trussed* — another  bar  to  hold  her  upright,  and  cords  to  tie 
her  in,  and  she  was  then  powerless,  and  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever 
degree  of  punishment  her  tormentors  might  think  fit  to  infiict  upon 
her."i 

Mr.  Swinnerton,  of  Macclesfield,  informs  me  that  an  old  inhabitant 

of  that  town  "  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  this  extraordinary  engine. 
It  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  Cuckstool-pit-hill,  on  the  border  of  the 
brook  (or  river).  He  described  it  as  something  like  a  clumsy  chair,  on 
which  the  delinquent  was  placed  and  securely  bound.  The  chair  was 
then  hoisted  by  an  impi*ompta  tesgle,  and  then,  with  its  terrified 
occupant,  lowered  into  the  water,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  crowd  assembled 
to  witness  the  punishment  of  the  offender." 

According  to  the  information  of  Mr.  Claye,  of  Stockport,  a  cucking 

stool  was  formerly  placed  opposite  the  Dog  Hill  Green  I^ts,  at  Poynton : 

and  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood  informed  him  that  his  father  used 

to  relate  an  anecdote  of  an  old  woman  of  the  locality  who,  being  "  an 
inveterate  scold,  was  placed  in  the  stool  and  ducked  repeatedly,  but 
they  were  afraid  they  should  drown  her  before  her  tongue  was  cured  ; 
the  only  alternative  was  to  submit  to  the  consequences  of  the  scolding 
periodically  administered,  or  be  indicted  for  woman-slaughter — the 
former  was  preferred." 

Lysons  (History  oj  Devonshire,  p.  357)  states  that  the  lord  of  the 

manor  of  Daccombe,  in  Devonshire,  "is  obliged  to  keep  a  cucking 

stool  for  the  punishment  of  scolding  women." 

1.  Mr.  LI.  Jewitt  in  The  ReUquary  for  Jairaary,  1861,  p.  14T. 

(To  he  continued.') 
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We  resume  the  narratiTe  of  our  proceedings  at  a  point  full  of  interest, 

not  only  to  this  Society,  but  to  the  antiquarian  public  generally.     We 

allude  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  ARca£OLooicAL  Institute 

OF  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  which  had  been  this  year  fixed  to 

be  held  in  the  city  of  Chester.      To  the  visit  of  a  kindred  body, — the 

British  Arclueological  Association, — in  the  summer  of  1849,  the  city 

of  Chester,  in  some  measure,  owed  the  existence  of  its  own  local 

'*  Architectural,  Archfleological,  and  Historic  Society."     The  Council 

of  this  Society,  therefore,  remembering  the  important  results  which 

attended  the  Congress  of  the  Association  at  Chester,  naturally  looked 

forward,  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  to  the  approaching  visit  of  the 

Institute  ;  and,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  December  19,  1856, 

pledged  the  Society  to  the  following  resolution : — 

**  Mr.  W.  Wynne  Ffoulkes  having  submitted  to  the  Council  the 
desirability  of  a  cordial  co-operation  with  the  Committee  of  the  '  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  Great  Britain*  in  the  arrangements  for  the  Congress 
to  be  held  in  this  city  in  July,  1857, — ^it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Wynne 
Ffoulkes,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Salisbury,  and  resolved  unanimously, 
— That  the  following  gentlemen  be  appointed  a  Local  Committee  for 
promoting,  in  the  best  manner  possible,  the  objects  of  the  forthcoming 
Meeting : — 

THE  eight  WOESHIFFUL  THE  MAYOR  (FETER  EATON,  ESQ.) 


MR.  JOHN  WILLIAMS 
MR.  P.  8.  HUMBER8TON 
MR.  CHARLES  W.  POTTS 
MR.  JOHN  SMITH 
M&  J.  HICKLIN 
MR.  JOSEPH  PRICE 


MR.  £.  U.  SALISBURY 

MR.  T.  N.  BRUSH  FIELD 

MR.  W.  F.  AYRTON 

MR.  JAMES  HARRISON 

MR.  THOMAS  HUGHES 

MR.  W.  W.  FFOULKES,  Hon.  See. 


In  consonance  with  the  foregoing  preliminary  arrangements,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  commenced  in 
this  city  under  very  encouraging  auspices,  on  Tuesday,  July  Slst.  The 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester  not  only  favoured  the  meeting  by  becoming 
its  Patron,  but  consented  likewise  to  take  the  part  of  President  in  the 
section  of  History  ;  the  President  of  the  division  of  Antiquities  being 
Dr.  Guest,  Master  of  Caius  and  Gonville  College,  Cambridge  ;  whilst 
the  section  df  Architecture  was  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Sir 
Stephen  R.  Glynne,  Bart.,  who  has  few  rivals  in  the  minute  accuracy 
of  his  Ecclesiological  knowledge. 
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The  opeuing  meeting  took  place  at  tbe  Town  Hall,  the  eutire 
accoDimodatiou  of  which  had  been  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Institute  by  the  Mayor  and  Cor})oration.  The  members  of  the  Town 
Council  met  at  noon  in  tbe  Assembly  Room,  where  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide,  accompanied  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  Sir  Charles  Andei'son,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  Canon  Slade, 
aud  several  influential  members  of  the  Chester  ArchsBological  Society, 
were  introduced  to  the  Mayor,  Peter  Eaton*  Esq.,  who  wore  his  insignia 
of  office  on  the  occasion.  The  noble  President  was  then  conducted  by 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  into  the  Town  Hall,  and  the  following 
address,  which  was  read  by  the  Deputy  Town  Clerk,  John  Walker, 
Esq.,  was  formally  presented  by  the  Mayor : — 

"To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  and  the  Members 

of  the  Archaological  Ifistitute  of  Great  Biitain  and  Ireland. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — We,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Bur- 
gesses of  the  city  and  borough  of  Chester,  in  Council  assembled,  beg  to 
offer  to  the  membei's  of  the  Archosological  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  our  sincere  congratulation  on  tbe  selection  of  this  ancient 
city  as  the  place  at  which  to  hold  their  annual  meeting  for  the  present 
year.  Associated  as  you,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  ai*e,  for  the  intelli- 
gent investigation  of  the  history  and  remains  of  past  ages,  we  venture 
to  express  a  belief  that  the  many  remarkable  antiquities  and  interesting 
memorials  of  former  days  with  which  Chester  and  the  adjacent  district 
abound,  will  be  found  worthy  of  your  examination  and  illustration  ;  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  your  researches  you  may  confidently  rely  on  our 
assistance  and  co-operation.  Assuring  you  of  our  anxious  desire  to 
render  your  visit  to  this  city  as  agreeable  and  interesting  as  those  which 
the  Institute  has  previously  enjoyed  at  other  municipal  boroughs,  we 
trust  that  you  will  receive  with  favour  this  official  expression  of  con- 
gratulation and  welcome,  and  that  Chester  may  obtain  a  record  in  your 
Proceedings  suf^gestive,  not  only  of  historical  associations,  but  of  plea- 
sant and  friendly  reminiscences  ;  in  the  confident  hope  of  which  rasult. 
we  heartily  wish  you  every  success  and  gratification  in  the  promotion  of 
your  important  and  learned  pursuits." 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahidc  rose  to  express  his  cordial  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  gratifying  address  from  the  Corporation.  "  On  behalf 
of  the  Archeeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  said  the 
noble  President,  "  I  tender  you  our  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  you  have  given  us  a  welcome  to  this  city.  It  is  a  sourcs  of  great 
gratificiition  that  we  find  such  influential  bodies  as  the  Corporations  of 
our  country  rallying  round  our  standard  aud  expressing  sympathy  with 
our  views.  Since  the  Archaeological  Institute  has  existed,  it  has  visited 
many  places  of  historical  interest  and  presenting  a  rich  variety  of 
monuments  of  ancient  art ;  but  I  may  venture  to  assert  tKat  no  place  at 
which  it  has  met  will  have  afforded  the  members  gi*eater  giatificatiou 
than  the  city  of  Chester  and  its  neighbourhood.     We  all  know  what  an 
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important  part  this  city  has  taken  iu  the  history  of  the  country,  and  we 
all  know  that  for  a  long  succession  of  years  it  has  given  a  special 
title  to  a  royal  prince.  At  all  times  it  has  been  distinguished  for  its 
loyalty  to  the  throne  and  its  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 
I  beg  leave,  gentlemen,  to  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the 
honour  you  have  conferred  on  the  members  of  the  Institute/* 

The  Lord  Bisuop  of  Ciuster  then  addressed  the  assembly: — 
"  My  Lord  Talbot  and  gentlemen, — My  name  having  been  associated 
with  those  of  distinguished  persons  as  patrons  of  this  meeting,  I  wish 
that  the  duty  devolving  on  me  could  have  been  placed  in  more  able 
hands.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  bid  you  and  the  members  of  your 
Society  a  cordial  welcome,  assuring  you  that  we  earnestly  adopt  those 
sentiments  so  well  expressed  in  the  address  which  the  Mayor  of  Chester 
has  just  now  presented  to  you.  It  is  with  very  great  satisfaction  that 
I  am  enabled  to  welcome  the  noble  President  of  the  Institute  as  my 
guest  on  this  occasion,  having  feared  that  private  anxieties  might  have 
detained  him  on  the  continent,  whence  he  has  hastened  hither  to-day, 
with  the  earnest  desire  to  take  his  place  amongst  us  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  present  proceedings.  I  hope  that  Chester  may  fully  realise  the 
anticipations  formed  when  you  conferred  on  us  the  honour  of  selecting 
this  city  as  the  scene  of  your  annual  assembly.  There  is  scarcely  any 
town  more  interesting  than  this,  when  we  consider  the  part  it  has  taken 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  From  the  time  of  the  Romans  and 
through  the  mediaeval  ages,  the  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
stirring  scenes  of  the  Civil  Wars,  our  hearts  warm  at  the  gallant  deeds 
of  our  ancestors,  and  we  can  scarce  determine  which  to  prefer,  chivalry 
or  liberty.  With  such  historical  recollections,  and  with  such  features 
of  interest  connected  with  this  ancient  city,  I  heartily  bid  you  welcome 
to  Chester.** 

The  Rev.  Canon  Sijide  then  said, — "  My  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide, 
iu  the  absence  of  the  Dean,  hb  duties  on  the  present  occasion  devolve 
upon  me,  and  I  have  much  pleasure,  as  he  would  have  were  he  present, 
in  inviting  your  Lordship  and  the  members  of  the  Society  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  our  venerable  Cathedral.  The  exterior  is  not  attractive, 
but  its  interior  possesses  features  of  great  archseological  and  architec- 
tural interest.  1  scarcely  know  any  Cathedral  which  possesses  so 
many  remarkable  features  in  the  variety  of  styles  and  details.  I  hope 
that,  as  a  result  of  this  meeting,  we  shall  be  favoured  with  a  more 
perfect  architectural  history  of  our  Cathedral  than  any  we  have  yet 
seen.  The  King's  School,  the  ancient  refectoiy  of  the  abbey,  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for  their  temporaiy  Museum  ;  and 
every  facility  will  be  afforded  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  during 
their  visit." 
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Mr.  HicKLiN  next  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows : — '*  I  have  the 
honour  and  pleasure  of  appearing,  at  the  request  of  my  friends,  as  the 
official  i-epresentative  of  the  Chester  Archseological  and  Historic  Society 
to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  Institute,  and  to  assure  you  of  every 
assistance  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  render.  With  full  appreciation 
of  the  special  value  and  advantage  of  the  pursuits  in  which  you  engage, 
we  are  ready  and  anxious  to  extend  the  study  of  Archaeology,  and  to 
recognise  its  influence,  as  awakening  an  intelligent  spirit  of  enquiry — 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  past — stimulating  the  progress  of  improve 
ment — causing,  as  it  were,  forgotten  generations  to  live  again,  and 
gathering  from  the  wisdom  and  errors  of  former  years,  materials  for 
the  instruction  of  the  present  age.  In  Chester  and  the  adjacent  dis 
tricts,  you  will  doubtless  find  much  to  investigate  with  advantage  :  the 
Walls  of  Chester  have  echoed  to  the  tramp  of  the  legions  of  Eome ; 
here  the  raven  standards  of  the  Danes  floated  amidst  scenes  of  carnage 
and  tumult ;  here  the  Barons  of  the  Norman  Court  have  displayed  all 
the  pageantry  of  chivalry ;  here,  as  our  Reverend  Diocesan  has  reminded 
us,  loyalty  has  vindicated  by  its  heroism  its  claim  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  Crown  and  the  approbation  of  the  country.  Here,  in  ancient  days, 
a  persecuted  faith  found  a  sanctuary,  freedom  a  home,  and  Chester 
became  the  centre  of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  seat  of  many  im- 
portant institutions  which  it  has  always  been  its  glory  to  foster  and 
support.  Amidst  the  relics  of  the  past,  and  on  spots  which  revive  so 
many  historical  associations,  we  sincerely  offer  you  our  congratulations 
and  our  ready  aid  during  the  time  of  your  sojourn,  that  your  investiga- 
tions may  be  pleasant  and  instructive,  and  your  visit  to  Chester  agree 
able  and  memorable.  I  may  also  state,  ou  behalf  of  another  local  body, 
the  members  of  the  ^lechanics'  Institute,  their  kindly  readiness  to 
]ildce  at  the  service  of. the  Institute  their  library,  and  their  Museum  in 
the  Water  Tower,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  many  objects  of 
interest  and  relics  of  bygone  times,  not  unworthy  of  your  examination." 

The  Noble  President  expressed  the  gratification  with  which  these 
kind  assurances  of  friendly  feeling  must  be  esteemed.  *'  In  the  first 
place  (Lord  Talbot  observed),  I  cannot  but  be  grateful  for  the  kind 
expressions  which  have  been  used  by  my  friend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese.  And  I  can  sincerely  assure  you  that  he  only  does  justice  to 
my  feelings  in  stating  to  you  that  it  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  me 
to  be  able  to  be  present  here  amongst  my  friends  this  day.  I  am 
heartily  sensible  of  the  kind  feeling  expressed,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Dean,  by  the  reverend  dignitary  who  represents  the  authorities  of  the 
Ctuhedi-al ;  as  also  by  Mr.  Hicklin  on  behalf  of  the  local  societies.  To 
all  these  institutions  we  feci  deeply  indebted  for  their  welcome  and  for 
tlio  sympathy  expressed  in  the  objects  of  our  Society.  These  sympathies 
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are  calculated  to  give  a  fresh  and  stimulative  impulse  to  our  proceedinrrg, 
and  T  trust  that  our  visit  to  Chester  will  be  conducive  to  that  purpose. 
In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  offer  our  vrarm  acknowledgments  to  the  local 
societies  of  Chester,  but  especially  to  the  Architectural  and  Archieolo- 
gical  Society,  which  has  done  so  much  for  science,  and  so  much  to 
revive  and  maintain  the  study  of  the  national  monuments  of  the 
Palatinate.  I  am  aware  of  the  valuable  publications  issued  from  time 
to  time  under  their  auspices,  and  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the 
death  of  our  talented  friend,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Massie.  I  had  the  plea- 
sure on  several  occasions  to  meet  that  lamented  gentleman — besides 
the  knowledge  I  obtained  of  his  exertions  in  connexion  with  the  local 
institutions  kindred  to  our  own — and  I  know  that  his  loss  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  replace.  I  trust,  however,  that  there  are  many  active  members 
remaining  in  the  Society,  who  will  be  stimulated  to  pursue  the  investi- 
gations in  which  Mr.  Massie  was  so  efficient  a  guide. 

The  Lord  Bishop  or  Oxford  addressed  the  meeting,  and  upon 
behalf  of  himself  and  those  who  were  associated  ai*ound  him,  and  as 
an  old  member  of  the  Archieological  Institute,  begged  to  return  thanks 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean,  and  the 
Canons  of  the  Cathedral  who  formed  the  Chapter,  for  the  very  kind 
welcome  which  had  been  given  them  by  his  Rev.  friend,  Canon  Blade. 
He  was  sure  that  every  member  would  gladly  join  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment, and  that  they  would  not  only  be  bad  men,  but  very  bad  archaeo- 
logists if  they  did  not  distinctly  and  very  clearly  acknowledge  such  a 
welcome  from  such  a  body  ;  because,  amongst  all  the  different  institu- 
tions which  marked  their  common  country,  and  which  embodied  the 
peculiar  character  of  England,  in  which  it  differed  so  markedly  from 
every  other  country,  was,  that  instead  of  building  the  present  upon  the 
past,  as  an  ancient  worn-out  debris,  hiding  it  underground  as  a  founda- 
tion, and  showing  to  the  present  eye  nothing  but  what  is  new  ;  instead 
of  doing  this,  a  veiy  special  characteristic  of  this  country  was  that  it 
conserved  the  old,  and  more  than  any  other  country  invented  and 
adopted  new,  and  by  the  practical  alnlity  of  the  people  kept  the  old  in 
a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  and  yet  was  very  much  ahead  of  other 
nations  in  the  newest  of  the  new.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Cathedral 
Chapter  and  his  Right  Rev.  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  did  well 
in  welcoming  such  a  Society ;  because,  after  all,  there  was  far  more 
than  the  mere  gratification  of  a  somewhat  idle  curiosity  when  archaeolo- 
gists ransacked  the  dust  of  antiquity.  They  were  carrying  out  the  great 
plan  of  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  this  world,  who  had  so  ordered  the 
afihirs  of  men  that  things  returned  again  in  a  perpetual  cycle,  the  past 
reproducing  itself  in  the  present,  with  only  slight  external  alterations ; 
but,  really  and  truly,  in  the  kernel  the  same  which  was  before.     And, 
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therefore,  when  people  did  set  themselves  to  study  thoroughly  the  past, 

not  to  get  a  mere  superficial  acquaintance  with  it,  but  see  it  as  it  lived 

and  moved  and  had  its  being,  to  understand  it  in  its  temper,  in  its 

circumstances,  and  in  its  inward  life,  those  persons  did  get  a  certain 

sort  of  prescience  of  the  future  from  their  acquaintance  with  the  past. 

Thus,  the  man  who  thoroughly  understands  the  past,  would  be  the  man 

who  could  most  perfectly  forecast  the  future,  according  to  those  trite 

lines  of  the  poet,  that  such  a  man  was  one,  in  whom 

''Old  experience  did  attain 
To  something  of  prophetic  strain  ;** 

the  understanding  of  the  past  giving  him,  as  it  were,  the  power  of 
prophecy  regarding  the  future. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  said  that  the  speech  of  his  Right  Eer. 
friend,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  would  render  it  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
enter  into  any  details  of  the  objects  of  the  Archsological  Institute. 
Their  study  was  not  a  mere  dull  and  dry  pursuit,  but  was  fraught  with 
good  and  instruction  to  the  public.  He  might  confidently  state  that, 
80  far  as  the  study  of  archeology  was  concerned,  many  practical  objects 
were  gained  by  institutions  like  that  now  assembled.  The  Society,  he 
might  also  obsei*ve,  had  done  much  to  arrest  the  threatened  destruction 
of  national  monuments.  Only  a  few  days  since  he  had  visited  the 
Castle  of  Dover,  with  which  so  many  associations  interesting  to  the 
country  were  connected — similar  to  those  with  which  the  city  of  Chester 
was  invested — memorials  from  the  old  Roman  time  to  the  Saxon,  from 
the  mediflBval  ages  down  to  the  present.  ,  Unfortunately,  as  many  of 
his  hearers  knew,  there  were  a  short  time  since  engineering  projects 
which  would  have  interfered  with  some  interesting  features  of  the 
fortress ;  but  he  (Lord  Talbot)  was  proud  to  say,  it  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Institute  that  these  alterations  had 
been  arrested,  and,  he  believed,  the  authorities  at  present  wore  fully 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  interesting  details  of 
that  noble  building.  It  would  be  in  the  power  of  every  one  present  to 
know  individual  instances  in  which  a  zealous  and  judicious  archieologist, 
by  the  exercise  of  taste  and  judgment,  could  often  be  of  great  service. 
It  had  come  to  their  knowledge  a  few  days  since,  that  a  very  interesting 
monument  of  antiquity — he  would  not  name  the  place,  but  it  was  one 
of  the  most  venerable  castles  in  the  south  of  England — had  been 
doomed  to  destruction  ;  but  through  the  personal  exertions  of  a  well- 
known  antiquary,  the  design  was  completely  arrested.  These  two 
instances  were  sufiBcient  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  that  every 
antiquary  had  a  good  deal  in  his  power,  if  he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunities  which  come  under  his  influence,  in  order  to  maintain  and 
save  our  national  monuments." 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Markland,  O.C.L.,  observed  that,  though  called  upon  to 
second  the  resolution  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  he 
ought  perliaps  to  apolog^  for  addressing  the  meeting,  being  an  utter 
stranger  to  so  many  present  No  town  could  have  been  selected  by  the 
Institute  for  a  pUice  of  meeting  with  greater  propriety  than  Chester. 
They  were  now  in  a  city,  the  very  atmosphere  of  which  breathed 
antiquity, — "non  oUt  sed  redolst"  Not  only  were  there  numerous 
objects,  both  Roman  and  Medissval,  of  deep  interest  to  the  antiquary, 
but  the  ladiM  present  would  also  look  with  no  common  feelings  upon 
many  buildings  around  them,  intimately  connected  with  history, — 
and  on  the  river  which  washed  the  City  Walls,  celebrated,  as  it  had 
been  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  poets,  as  the  grave  of  Lycidas. 
Mr.  Markland  expatiated  at  some  length  on  the  advantages  and  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  and  kindred  societies.  He  pointed  out  that 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Parker*s  excellent  work,  there  had  been 
a  manifest  improvement  both  in  the  structure  of  churches,  and  in  their 
careful  restoration, — an  improvement  plainly  shewn  in  the  modern 
works  in  progress  in  many  of  the  Cathedrals.  Chester,  he  confessed, 
presented  many  attractions  to  him  personally.  His  youth  had  been 
passed  in  this  city,  and  the  little  Latin  and  the  less  Greek  which  he 
now  possessed,  were  taught  him  in  the  noble  room  (the  Kings 
School)  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  the  temporary 
Museum.  That  he  was  cradled  in  the  study  and  love  of  antiquities,  he 
might  assert ;  as  an  instance,  he  would  mention  that,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  instructed  a  person  in  this  city  to  cleanse  and  restore  the 
monuments  of  two  of  his  ancestors, — those  of  Bishop  Stratford  and 
Archdeacon  Entwisle.  It  was  too  much  like  egotism,  but  he  might 
briefly  notice  that,  forty  years  ago,  he  was  the  first  to  direct  attention 
to  the  Chester  Mysteries  ;  of  these  he  edited  two,  as  his  literary  gift  to 
the  Roxburghe  Club.  This  led  to  the  publication  of  the  CovetUry 
Mysteries^  by  Mr.  Sharpe ;  of  the  Townley  Mysteries,  by  their  ablo 
Associate,  Mr.  Hunter ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  editing  of  the  entire  series 
of  the  Chester  Mysteries,  by  Mr.  Wright ;  so  that  he  hoped  he  had 
rendered  some  service  in  bringing  forward  an  ancient  literary  relic, 
both  curious  and  interesting,  intimately  connected  with  their  present 
place  of  meeting. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Noble  Chairman,  proposed  by  Sir  Charles 
Anderson,  Bart.,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Jones,  D.D.,  was 
carried  with  acclamation.     The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  Museum  of  the  Institute  was  opened  in  the  King*s  School,  the 

ancient  Refectory  of  the  Abbey.      Amongst  the  collections  were  an 

extensive  assemblage  of  relics  of  Roman  occupation  at  Chester,  inscrip- 

.  tions,   personal  ornaments,  pottery,  &c.,  contributed  chiefly  by  the 
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Chester  Archieological  Society,  Mr.  F.  Potts,  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr. 
Edwards,  Mr.  T.  N.  Bmshfield,  and  Mr.  John  Lowe.  The  Marquis 
of  Westmiuster  sent  the  gold  tore  foond  near  Holywell,  and  some  gold 
ornaments  of  still  more  uncommon  type  were  brought  by  Mr.  Mayer. 
A  large  collection  of  the  minor  relics  of  all  periods  found  at  Hoylake 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  Mayer,  the  Lancashire  Historic  Society,  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Hume,  and  Mr.  Ecroyd  Smith.  Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey 
Egerton,  Bart,  contributed  the  gold  armlets  found  at  Malpas,  and 
several  bronze  weapons  of  interest  found  at  Broxton.  Some  uncom- 
mon types  of  stone  antiquities,  and  many  objects  of  later  periods,  were 
contributed  by  the  Warrington  Museum,  Dr.  Robson,  and  Dr.  Kendrick. 
The  Viscount  Combermere  sent  the  original  giant  by  Henry  YIII. 
of  the  Abbey  of  Combermere  to  Sir  George  Cotton  ;  and  numerous 
documents  of  local  importance  were  produced  by  the  Corporation  of 
Chester,  Sir  Philip  Grey  Egerton,  Bart.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Jones,  of 
Nantwich,  and  Mr.  E.  E.  E.  Warburton.  Mr.  Jones  produced  also 
a  knife  and  forit,  part  of  the  effects,  as  it  was  believed,  of  Milton's 
third  wife,  and  which  had  possibly  belonged  to  the  poet.  They  are 
described  in  the  Arehaologieal  Journal,  p.  89.  Amongst  the  chief 
contributors  of  works  of  medieval  art  were  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  Bart., 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Megor  Egerton  Leigh,  Mr.  C.  Kynastoa 
Mainwaring,  and  Mr.  Farrer.  The  Hoo.  R.  Neville  brought  his 
precious  collection  of  rings,  including  his  most  recent  acquisitions,  and 
some  silver  ornaments  of  unique  type,  found  in  his  excsTations  near 
Audley  End.  Miss  Ffarington  sent  many  interesting  objects ;  the 
antiquities  lately  found  in  Penwortham  Castle  Hill,  near  Preston  ;  a 
large  series  of  impressions  of  seals,  from  her  family  muniments ;  some 
curious  ancient  plate,  Ac.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Marsden  sent  an  aneient 
portrait  of  Henry  VIL  on  a  panel.  A  collection  of  early  antiquities 
from  various  localities  was  sent  by  Mr.  Brackstone ;  some  Saxon  remains 
from  Norfolk,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Lee  Warner ;  and  numerous  relics  of 
yarions  periods  were  produced,  not  connected  with  Cheshire,  forming 
an  instructive  series.  The  striking  interest,  however,  of  the  Museum 
arose  from  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  local  collections.  Amongst 
these  must  be  mentioned  the  illustrations  of  Chester  in  olden  times, 
contributed  by  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  Mr.  Topham,  Dr.  Davies,  Ac.,  and  by 
the  numerous  possessors  of  delicately  finished  drawings  with  the  pen, 
the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Musgrave,  an  artist  living  in  Chester  a  few  years 
ago,  whose  accurate,  nay  almost  photographic,  vievra  of  the  old  buildings 
in  this  city  are  deservedly  held  in  very  high  estimaticm. 

In  the  afternoon  a  general  exploration  of  the  Roman  remains,  the 
ancient  buildings,  the  churches,  city  walls,  and  objects  of  interest  in 
Chester  took  place,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Wynne  Ffo«lkes,  Mr 
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J.  Harrison,  Mr.  Ayrton,  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  aud  other  members  of  the 
Chester  Ardusological  Sodetj. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Bishop  or 
Chbsteb.  a  Memoir  was  read,  communicated  by  Mr.  Wiluam  Salt, 
F.SA.,  "  On  the  Visits  of  Heniy  III.  to  Chester,  Shropshire,  and 
Staffordshire." 

WEDNESDAY.   July    22. 

The  Meetings  of  Sections  commenced  at  ten  o*clock  at  the  Town 
Hall.  In  the  Section  of  Antiquities,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  President, 
Dr.  Guest,  Master  of  Caius  and  Gonvile  College,  Cambridge. 

A  Memoir  was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  Earlb,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
Collie,  Oxford,  *'  On  Local  Names  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester ; 
with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  ancient 
occupation  of  various  parts  of  Britain  by  various  races,  as  traced  through 
the  names  by  which  the  various  localities  are  known.  *^ 

In  the  Section  of  Architecture,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Stephen 
R  Glynnb,  Bart. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  **  On  St.  John's  Church, 
Chester.**  It  appeared  at  length  in  the  OeHiUman*i  Magazine, 
1858,  pp.  273—281.  We  will  merely  state  here  that  Mr.  Parker  was 
of  opinion  that  the  present  north-west  tower,  half  detached  as  it  stands, 
was  completed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIL  or  Henry  VIII.  In  the 
west  face  of  the  tower  there  ib  a  figure  of  St.  Giles,  abbot,  in  a  niche 
of  well-designed  work,  with  his  usual  emblem,  a  stag,  in  his  hand,  to 
which  the  tradition  of  the  white  hind  has  been  for  centuries  locally 
applied. 

In  the  afternoon  a  meeting  of  the  Section  of  Antiquities  was  held 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Dr.  Guest  presiding. 

Mr.  George  Scharf,  Jun.,  delivered  an  address  on  the  "  Gallery 
of  Ancient  Masters  in  the  Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition,"  tho 
formation  of  which  had  been  wholly  due  to  his  exertions ;  and  he 
reviewed  with  much  ability  the  various  schools  of  Art,  and  the  peculiar 
merits  of  the  examples  which  had  been  so  liberally  contributed.  He 
noticed  the  unprecedented  opportunity  which  the  Institute  would  now 
enjoy  of  viewing  in  one  continuous  series  the  productions  of  the  most 
eminent  painters  of  all  countries,  from  the  earliest  period  ;  as  also  a 
portrait  gallery  of  unrivalled  interest,  arranged  by  Mr.  Peter  Cunning- 
ham, and  which  he  trusted  might  be  the  prototype  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  ;  and  at  six  o'clock  the  Annual  Dinner 
of  the  Institute  took  place  in  the  Music  Hall,  Lord  Talbot  presiding. 
At  the  close  of  an  evening  passed  with  much  good  feeling  and  cordiality, 
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the  company,  at  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  proceeded 
to  the  Palace,  where  a  very  hospitable  reception  awaited  them. 

THURSDAY,   July    23. 

At  an  early  hour  a  large  party  of  Members  and  visitors  proceeded 
by  special  train  to  the  Art-Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester.  A 
general  feeling  of  satisfaction  was  evinced  by  the  assembled  archseolo- 
gists  in  having  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  choicer  portions  of  the 
*'  Faussett  Collection,'*  which  was  secured  in  so  spirited  and  patriotic 
a  manner  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  as  an  addition  to  his  extensive 
museum  at  Liverpool.  Great  regret  was  expressed  that  objects  of  such 
beauty  and  interest  should  have  been  lost  to  the  National  Collection 
through  the  inexcusable  negligence  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  inspection  of  the  scanty  commencement  of  the  series 
of  Celtic  and  other  early  antiquities  brought  forcibly  to  the  remem- 
brance of  many  Members  present  the  severe  loss  which  Archeology 
had  so  recently  sustained  in  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Kemble,  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Institute,  and  the  consequent  failure  of  the 
extensive  display  of  national  antiquities  which  he  had  here  proposed  to 
bring  together. 

On  their  return  from  Manchester,  the  Members  were  received  by 
Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Old  Bunk,  at  his  house  in  Chester,  and  the  even- 
ing passed  with  much  satisfaction. 

FRIDAY,    July    24. 

The  Historical  Section  assembled  at  the  Town  Hall,  the  Bishop  of 
Chbst£B  in  the  Chair.  The  following  Memoirs,  amongst  others,  were 
read : — **  The  History  of  St.  John's  Church,  Chester,"  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  Gbosvenob.  **  On  the  Allelujah  Victory,  and  the  State  of 
England  in  the  Fifth  Century,"  by  John  Robsom,  M.D.* 

In  the  Section  of  Antiquities,  the  chair  was  again  taken  by  Dr. 
GuBST.  The  first  paper  was  read  by  J.  A.  Picton,  Esq.,  late  President 
of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  **  On  the 
Primitive  Condition  and  Early  Settlement  of  South  Lancashire  and 
North  Cheshire,  with  the  Physical  Changes  which  have  taken  place." 
The  locality  referred  to  is  that  which  extends  for  some  distance  on 
each  side  the  Mersey.  Geologically,  this  tract  belongs  to  the  new  red 
sandstone  series.  In  no  place  do  any  of  the  eminences  rise  300  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  In  the  uplands  the  sandstone  comes  to  the  sur- 
face, and  generally  the  soil  is  a  tenacious  clay.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sea  that  clay  is  covered  by  drif^sand,  and  more  inland  by  peat 
moss.      Little  is  known  of  the  condition  of  the  locality  during  the 

*  This  Paper  was  printed  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archfeological  Institnte, 
Vol.  XIV.,  pp.  320—330. 
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occupation  of  the  Romans.  When  they  penetrated  into  the  district  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  county  of  Chester  was  occupied  by  the 
Comavii,  comparatively  a  peaceful  race.  Roads  were  constructed  and 
setdements  were  made,  of  which  Chester  was  the  chief.  The  north 
side  of  the  Mersey  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Brigantes,  a  fierce  tribe, 
who  were  continually  in  rebellion.  The  Mersey  at  all  times  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  barrier  to  the  union  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  opposite 
shores,  and  the  men  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are  more  similar 
than  those  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  In  the  district  under  con- 
sideration, some  of  the  names  of  the  rivers  and  places  are  of  Celtic 
origin ;  others,  without  doubt,  are  of  Danish  derivation  ;  but  the 
majority  are  Saxon.  Great  physical  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
district  from  cultivation  and  other  causes  ;  and  in  the  Hundred  of 
Winal,  where  it  once  was  said — 

"From  Birkenhead  to  Hilbree 
A  squirrel  might  hop  from  tree  to  tree," 

it  had  become  difficult  to  find  shelter  from  the  westerly  blasts  sweeping 
over  that  locality.  Mr.  Picton  proceeded  to  show  that  forests  must 
have  existed  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  docks  at  Liverpool ;  since 
far  below  high-water  mark  huge  stumps  of  oak  trees  have  been  found 
with  roots  extending  so  widely  as  to  prove  that  the  trees  had  originally 
flourished  there.  Mr.  Picton  concluded  an  interesting  discourse  by  a 
reference  to  the  spread  of  civilization  and  commerce,  as  shown  in 
Liverpool,  which  would,  he  trusted,  continue  to  benefit  the  present  and 
future  generations. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Marsdem,  Disneian  Professor  of  Archseology  at 
Cambridge,  read  a  Memoir  "  On  the  Altar  with  a  Greek  Inscription, 
found  in  1851,  behind  the  Exchange  in  Chester." 

The  Section  of  Architecture  resumed  its  proceedings  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  Sir  S.  R.  GLTKMe,  Bart.,  presiding.  A  discourse  **  On  the 
Architecture  of  Chester  Cathedral,"  was  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Henry 
Pabker,  F.S.A.,  who  invited  his  auditors  to  accompany  him  in  visiting 
the  Cathedral  after  the  evening  service.  This  Paper  was  also  printed 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1858,  and  has  since  been  embodied 
with  the  articles  on  St.  John's  Church  by  Mr.  Parker  and  the  Rev.  F. 
Grosvenor  in  a  separate  work  entitled  "  The  Medieval  Architecture  of 
Chester." 

The  Rev.  Charles  Hartshorne  read  a  Paper  '-On  Carnarvon 
Castle,  with  reference  to  Flint,  and  other  Castles  in  Wales."  In  the 
month  of  July,  1^77,  Edward  I.  first  turned  his  course  towards  the 
Principality,  and  arrived  at  Chester  on  the  1 6th.  He  passed  four  days 
in  camp  at  Basingwerk  at  the  close  of  the  month.  BVom  the  18th  to 
the  24th  of  August  he  was  at  the  same  place,  and  at  Rhuddlan  on  the 
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'^5tb,  where  be  remained  until  the  15th  of  October,  proceeding  on  the 
following  day  to  Shrewsbury.  We  find  him  again  at  Rhuddlan  from 
the  9th  of  November  until  the  16th.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign 
(128:ii)  he  reached  Chester  on  the  6th  of  June,  continued  there  till  the 
USth  of  the  same  month,  when  he  went  to  the  encampment  of  his  army 
at  Newton  for  two  days,  returning  to  Chester  on  the  1st  of  July,  and 
leaving  it  again  in  a  week  for  Flint  On  the  8th  of  July,  he  fixed 
himself  before  Rhuddlan  and  continued  there,  with  only  a  very  few 
days*  absence  in  the  neighbourhood,  till  the  1  ith  of  March,  1283, — a 
period  of  eight  months.  On  the  13th,  he  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Conway,  and  remained  there  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  till  the  16th 
of  June,  when  he  again  came  to  Rhuddlan.  On  the  1st  of  July,  he 
left  it  for  Conway,  on  his  route  to  Carnarvon ;  he  reached  that  place 
on  the  IQth,  and  continued  there  till  the  close  of  the  month.  Criccaeth 
and  Harlech  were  subsequently  visited  by  him.  He  paid  a  short  visit 
to  Rhuddlan  again  at  the  close  of  December,  1283.  In  March,  1284, 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  he  came  to  it  on  the  8th  of  March, 
dividing  the  early  part  of  the  month  between  that  place  and  Chester. 
On  the  24th  he  left  it  for  Conway,  and  on  the  1st  of  April  arrived  at 
Carnarvon.  At  Carnarvon  he  stayed  through  the  whole  of  April  and 
until  the  6th  June,  scarcely  being  absent  a  day.  On  April  10th  he  was 
at  Harlech  ;  on  the  2drd  at  Criccaeth,  and  returned  again  to  Carnarvon 
on  the  25th,  staying  there  till  the  8th  of  June,  when  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Baladenthlyn  till  the  drd  of  July.  The  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  month  was  spent  at  Carnarvon.  On  the  2nd  of  the 
month  of  August  he  visited  the  island  of  Bardsey,  and  subsequently 
Porthleyn,  Carnarvon,  Aber,  Conway,  Rhuddlan,  Flint,  and  Chester, 
where  he  returned  on  the  1 0th  of  September.  There  he  remained  for 
a  week.  On  the  8th  of  October  we  find  the  King  at  Conway  for  four 
days,  on  his  route  to  Carnarvon,  which  he  reached  on  the  12th,  and 
remained  till  the  24th,  going  thence,  by  way  of  Criccaeth  and  Harlech, 
to  Castle-y-Berrio,  or  Here,  and  Lampeter,  in  South  Wales.  It  was 
not  until  the  twenty-third  year  of  Edward's  reign  that  he  is  again  found 
on  the  borders  of  the  Principality  ;  in  1204,  he  visited  Chester  on  the 
4th  of  December,  sojourning  there  for  four  or  five  days.  It  was  his 
last  visit  to  Chester.  He  was  now  on  his  road  to  Conway,  which  he 
reached,  by  making  a  diversion  from  the  direct  line,  on  the  25th  of 
December,  no  doubt  spending  his  Christmas  in  that  beautiful  residence, 
for  he  was  there  through  the  whole  of  Januaiy,  February,  and  March, 
and  through  the  first  week  of  April,  1295.  He  continued  in  different 
parts  of  Anglesey  and  Merionethshire  through  May  and  June ;  was 
once  more  at  Conway  the  first  five  days  of  July  ;  at  Carnarvon  on  the 
7th,  8th,  and  0th,  when  be  finally  left  that  part  of  his  dominions.    Mr. 
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Hartshonie  then  stated  the  order  iu  which  Edward  I.  built  his  castles 
in  North  Wales,  commencing  at  Flint  and  Rhuddlan,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  reign,  1389,  then  carrying  on  his  works  at  Conway.  He 
stated  that  there  were  no  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  erecting  the 
former,  and  those  of  Conway  Castle  were  simply  set  down  on  the  Great 
Roll  of  the  Pipe,  with  the  aooounts  for  Camarron,  Criocaeth,  and 
Harlech*  Nor  are  there  any  accounts  for  building  Beaumaris  Castle. 
Upon  Conway,  he  remarked  that  Edward  I.  came  there  on  March  1 3th, 
1283,  and  remained  till  August  '•28th.  During  his  residence  he  sent 
writs  to  the  sheriff  of  Rutlandshire  for  twenty  expert  masons,  and  to 
the  sheriff  of  Shropshire  for  carpenters,  and  two  hundred  soldiers  to 
guard  them  on  their  journey.  Llewellyn's  Hall  was  commenced  in 
1286,  and  took  four  years  to  complete,  at  the  cost  of  £48  13s.  lid  , 
the  round-headed  window  being  the  work  of  Elias  de  Burton  and 
William  de  Walton.     The  town  walls  were  constructed  in  1284. 

In  the  afternoon.  Lord  Talbot  and  a  numerous  party  assembled  at 
the  Cathedral,  and  were  conducted  through  the  edifice  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chester,  the  Rev.  Canon  Slade,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Grosvenor.  The 
principal  features  of  architectural  interest  were  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Pabkeb. 

In  Uie  evening  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  Music  Hall,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chester  presiding,  and  Mr.  Hicklin  gave  a  lecture,  entitled 
"  A  Walk  Round  the  Walls  of  Chester."  In  his  imaginary  walk,  he 
pointed  out,  as  he  proceeded,  the  objects  of  historical  interest,  which 
were  marked  on  an  enlarged  plan  of  the  city.  The  more  striking 
incidents  connected  with  each  structure,  and  the  associations  which 
they  suggested,  presented  a  subject  of  great  and  varied  interest.  In 
the  course  of  his  observations  he  introduced  a  series  of  manuscripts, 
illustrative  of  the  siege  of  Chester  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  lent 
to  him  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
lecture  included  notices  of  the  most  important  historical  and  local 
vestiges  of  the  city,  from  the  period  of  its  occupation  by  the  Romans 
to  comparatively  modem  times. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  considered  the  occasion  presented  by  Mr. 
Hicklin's  lecture  very  suitable  for  establishing  some  definite  conclusion 
with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Walls.  He  was  surprised  that  their 
Roman  origin  should  have  been  doubted  ;  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Hicklin  with  respect  to  that  question  appeared  to  him  quite  conclusive. 

The  Rev.  C.  Hartshorns  thought  Mr.  Hicklin's  argument  was 
perfectly  decisive ;  the  question  must  be  set  at  rest  for  ever.  In 
addition,  there  was  ample  evidence  afforded  by  the  moulding  to  be 
found  on  the  Walls  between  the  Northgate  and  the  Phoenix  Tower, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  old  Ship  Gate,  which  was  near  the  Old  Bridge, 
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and  which  originally  led  to  a  ford  across  the  river.  Of  these  and 
numerous  features  of  interest,  as  illustrations  of  the  vestiges  of  Deva  in 
olden  times,  a  series  of  striking  drawings  was  produced  by  Mr.  Hicklin, 
from  the  stores  of  the  Chester  ArchflBological  Society. 

SATURDAY.  July  aS. 
On  this  day  a  visit  was  made,  on  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  "  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,"  to  Liverpool.  The  arrangements 
were  entrusted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  through 
whose  admirable  management  and  courtesy  an  excursion,  replete  with 
varied  attractions  and  features  of  novel  interest,  was  achieved  with 
entire  satisfaction. 

On  their  course  by  special  train  from  Chester,  the  Noble  President, 
with  a  numerous  suite  of  archaeologists,  stopped  to  examine  the  remains 
of  Birkenhead  Priory.  They  reached  the  shore  of  the  Mersey  at 
eleven,  where,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Cunard  Company,  a  steamer 
awaited  them,  which  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Historic 
Society  for  the  accommodation  of  their  guests  during  the  day.  After 
a  very  agreeable  cruise,  with  the  gratification  of  witnessing  the  departure 
of  the  royal  mail  steamer  Persia^  and  visiting  the  American  ships,  the 
Niagara  and  Susquehanna,  the  vessel  proceeded  to  Garston,  the  most 
convenient  point  of  landing  for  Speke  Hall,  in  accordance  with  the 
hospitable  invitation  of  Mr.  Watt  to  visit  one  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  ancient  domestic  architecture  existing  in  the  Counties 
Palatine.  His  carriages  awaited  the  arrival  of  Lord  Talbot  and  the 
party  at  their  landing,  and  on  reaching  the  stone  bridge  and  picturesque 
entrance  gate  of  Speke  Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watt  (the  latter  a  Cestrian 
born)  received  them  with  hearty  welcome  and  hospitalities  worthy 
of  the  most  generous  days  of  Old  English  festivity.  The  curious 
features  of  the  old  moated  mansion, — just  admirably  restored  by  Mr. 
Watt, — the  gardens  and  demesne,  having  been  examined,  the  archieo- 
legists  took  their  leave,  highly  gratified  by  the  courtesy  and  kind  feeling 
which  had  marked  all  the  arrangements  for  the  visit  of  the  Institute. 

On  returning  to  Liverpool,  the  excursion  party  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  various  objects  of  interest  in  that  town,  especially  St.  George  s  Hall, 
the  public  buildings  of  chief  note,  and  the  extensive  Museum  formed 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  including  the  Faussett  Collections, 
which  were  viewed  with  fresh  regret  at  the  deplorable  indifTereuce  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  the  acquisition  of  such  an 
invaluable  mass  of  evidence  in  illustration  of  the  obscure  earlier  periods 
of  our  history.  The  liberality  and  good  taste  of  Mr.  Mayer  in  rescuing 
these  treasures  of  antiquity,  and  in  throwing  open  his  extensive  collec- 
tions for  public  instruction,  excited  a  general  feeling  of  gratification. 
After  a  collation,  provided  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  the  visitors  proceeded 
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to  the  brilliant  conversazione  to  which  they  had  been  invited  by  the 
Historic  Society  of  Lancashire,  and  which  took  place  in  the  Town  HalK 
through  the  kind  permission  of  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool.  Towards  the 
close  of  a  very  social  evening,  Mr.  Mayer,  in  the  name  of  the  Historic 
Society,  presented  to  the  Noble  President  of  the  Institute  an  interesting 
and  appropriate  memorial,  in  the  form  of  a  *'  Maxer  Bowl,"  banded  with 
silver,  and  bearing  an  inscription  commemorative  of  the  occasion.  It 
was  made  from  one  of  the  roof  timbers  of  the  house  used  as  head-quarters 
by  Prince  Rupert  when  he  besieged  Liverpool. 

Lord  Talbot  responded,  expressing  his  sense  of  the  high  compli* 
ment  thus  paid  to  himself  and  to  the  Institute  ;  and  with  the  most 
hearty  acknowledgment  of  all  the  kind  feeling  and  attentions  which  had 
rendered  this  day  one  long  to  be  remembered  amidst  the  annual  pro- 
gresses of  the  Society,  he  took  his  leave,  and  the  party  returned  by 

special  train  to  Cheeter. 

MONDAY,   JuL7    27. 

This  day  was  devoted  to  an  Excursion  to  the  Castles  of  Carnarvon 
and  Conway,  and  a  numerous  party  of  Members  of  the  Chester  Archseo- 
logical  Society  accompanied  their  friends  of  the  Institute  on  the  occasion. 
The  train  reached  Carnarvon  about  noon,  and  the  party  proceeded  to 
the  Castle;  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Turner  and  other  inhabitants, 
who  showed  them  every  courtesy. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorns  delivered  a  short  address  on  the 
history  of  the  Castle,  respecting  which  his  researches  have  thrown  con- 
siderable doubt  upon  opinions  generally  received.  After  mentioning 
the  Castles  at  Flint,  Rhuddlan,  and  Conway,  which  had  been  seen  in 
the  ooorae  of  their  journey  that  day,  and  which  were  built  before  that 
of  Carnarvon,  he  proceeded  to  observe  that  Edward  I.  was  at  Carnarvon 
for  the  first  time  on  April  1st,  1284  ;  that  his  son  Edward  was  bom 
April  S5th  in  that  year ;  that  three  days  after  the  birth  of  the  Prince, 
writs  for  building  the  Castle  were  first  issued.  Consequently,  the 
assertion  that  Queen  Eleanor  was  at  Carnarvon  Castle  at  the  period  of 
Prince  Edward*s  biith,  is  contradicted  by  the  public  records.  The 
Castle  of  Carnarvon  was  completed  in  1201,  at  a  cost,  as  appears  from 
the  sheriff's  accounts,  of  £3,528.  The  town  walls  were  built  in  1286. 
During  the  revolt  of  Madoc,  in  1295,  when  Edward  was  much  engaged 
in  his  foreign  wars,  Carnarvon  Castle  was  razed  to  the  ground.  In  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  Edward  made  his  last  visit  to  Carnarvon, 
and  before  his  death  the  works  for  rebuilding  the  Castle  hud  been 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent ;  they  were  continued  and  completed  by 
Edward  II.,  the  result  being  one  of  the  most  magnificent  military 
structures  in  any  part  of  the  world.  One  hundred  masons  were  sent 
from  Chester  to  assist  in  building  the  Castle,  and  Mr.  Hartshome 
2k 
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pointed  out,  in  the  portion  of  the  work  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.,  its  similarity  to  that  of  the  Water  Tower  in  Chester,  as  marked  by 
the  mouldings  and  other  indications.  The  works  seem  to  have  been 
commenced  at  the  north-east  tower,  and  to  have  been  carried  round  in 
the  direction  of  the  river.  Ed^urd  II.,  if  he  did  not  commence  his 
operations  at  a  more  advanced  point  in  the  works,  certainly  began  at 
the  curtain  wall,  south-east  of  the  Eagle  Tower.  The  Eagle  Tower 
was  roofed  over  in  November,  1316  ;  and  floored  in  February,  1317. 
The  eagle  was  placed  on  the  summit  the  first  week  of  March,  1317  ; 
and  the  effigy  of  the  King  fixed  over  the  gateway  on  the  last  week  of 
April,  1320.  Mr.  Hartshome  proceeded  to  verify  his  statements  by 
extracts  from  the  public  records.  He  afterwards  conducted  the  party 
through  the  ruins,  which  have  been  put  into  perfect  repair  under  the 
direction  of  Anthony  Salvin,  Esq.,  at  the  cost  of  the  Crown  :  and  he 
pointed  out  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  architecture  in  the  interior 
arrangements  and  external  features. 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Hicklin,  Sir  Stephen  Glynne, 
and  other  archaBologists  took  part ;  and  Mr.  Hartshorne  observed  that 
it  appears  certain  that  Edward  II.,  if  not  actually  born  in  Carnarvon, 
was  at  that  place  in  very  early  age.  In  the  Wardrobe  Accounts,  a 
payment  occurs  of  half  a  mark,  given  as  alms  by  the  King's  own  hands 
at  Porchester  to  Margaret  Attewode,  who  stated  that  for  a  certain  time 
she  had  nursed  him  at  Carnarvon. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hartshome  having  been  proposed  by  Sir 

Stephen  Glynne,  the  visitors  returned  by  railway  to  Treborth,  and 

inspected  the  Tubular  Bridge  and  the  Meuai  Bridge.      They  thence 

proceeded  to  Conway  Castle,  where  they  were  met  by  Lady  Erskine, 

by  whom  the  castle  is  held  on  lease  from  the  Crown,  and  who  with  very 

kind  attention  had  made  every  arrangement  for  the  gratification  of  the 

numerous  visitors.     Mr.  Hartshome  gave  some  historical  notices  of  the 

structure,   which  he  designated   as  a  most  perfect  example  of  the 

Edwardian  type.      After  examining  Plas-Mawr,  the  town  walls,  the 

curious  gate-towers  of  Conway,  and  the  Church,  the  party  returned  to 

Chester. 

TUESDAY,   July   38. 

The  Architectural  Section  assembled  in  the  Council  Chamber,  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  Bart.,  and  a  Memoir  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  "  On  Nantwich  Church."  The  fabric,  Mr. 
Petit  observed,  is  of  the  1 4th  century,  although  the  original  work  was 
much  earlier ;  it  is  a  cmciform  church  of  striking  character,  with  a 
central  octagonal  tower.  The  recent  restorations  under  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott's  direction  had  not  introduced  many  materi?)l  changes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  west  window.     Mr.  Petit  made  special  mention  of  the 
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beaatiful  stone  pulpit,  enriched  with  perpendicular  panelling,  as  also  of 
the  sculptured  wooden  stalb  of  the  church,  actually  in  a  decayed  con- 
dition ;  and  he  expressed  his  wish  to  record  his  opinion  of  the  great 
architectural  value  of  that  part  of  the  building — an  example  of  late 
Decorated  character — in  the  hope  **  that  should  it  ever  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  restorer,  it  may  be  dealt  with  mercifully  and  tenderly/' 
Mr.  Petit*s  discourse  was  admirably  iUustrated  by  a  series  of  his  beau- 
tiful and  artistic  drawings. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  an  excursion  was  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  Nantwich  Church,  under  Mr.  Petit's  kind  guidance  ; 
as  also  Beeston  Castle,  and  other  remains  of  antiquarian  interest. 

In  the  evening  a  conversazione  took  place  at  the  Museum  of  the 
Institute,  in  the  ancient  Refectory,  now  the  King's  School.  A  large 
number  of  visitors,  residents  in  Chester  and  the  neighbourhood,  in- 
cluding the  members  of  the  Chester  Archesological  Society,  were 
invited  to  participate  in  this  agreeable  assembly.  In  the  course  of  the 
explanatory  observations  offered  regarding  the  various  ancient  remains 
which  composed  the  collection,  those  more  especially  of  local  interest, 
the  wish  having  been  generally  expressed  for  some  details  regarding 
ths  extensive  display  of  relics  found  at  Hoylake,  and  the  remarkable 
discoveries  there,  on  which  no  memoir  had  been  communicated,  parti- 
culars were  related  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Humk.  His  account  of  those 
curious  remains  was  originally  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at 
York,  in  1846  :— 

"As  early  as  the  year  1845,  (Dr.  Hume  observed)  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  curious  objects  found  at  Hoylake,  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Hundred  of  Wirral,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  and  it  was  then 
ascertained  that  they  had  been  found  at  intervals  during  eighteen  years, 
though  no  collection  had  been  made.  At  that  time  he  purchased  all 
he  could  procure,  and  in  1847  his  essay  on  the  subject  was  published. 
Since  that  time  there  had  been  numerous  collectors,  and  thousands  of 
objects  had  been  recovered.  These  were  chiefly  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Mayer,  Mrs.  Longueville,  of  Eccleston,  Mr.  Ecroyd  Smith,  Mr. 
Ainslie,  of  Guildford,  Surrey,  Mr.  C.  B.  Robinson,  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Arrowe. 
the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire,  and  himself.  He  had  presented 
upwards  of  100  objects  to  the  Society,  yet  still  had  400  or  500  remaining. 
There  were  scarcely  any  gold  objects,— one  coin,  and  some  small  articles 
being  the  only  exceptions  known  to  him  ;  but  there  were  several  in 
silver,  and  many  in  bronze,  copper,  and  brass.  Latterly,  iron  instru- 
ments, such  as  ancient  knives,  pheons,  crossbow  bolts,  prick  spurs, 
javelin  heads,  &c.,  had  been  brought  to  light ;  but  formerly  these  were 
not  cared  for.  There  were,  perhaps,  twenty  different  kinds  of  keys, 
and  he  thought  that  eiglity  or  ninety  forms  of  buckles  might  be  arranged 
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from  three  various  collections,  no  two  of  which  were  alike.  The  form 
and  construction  of  various  objects  were  explained,  including  needles, 
spindle  whorls,  coins,  spoons,  rings,  fibulee,  tags  or  pendants  of  girdles, 
handles  of  small  caskets,  &e. ;  and  the  character  of  the  coast,  with  its 
submarine  forest,  was  traced  for  about  two  hundred  yean.  Dr.  Hume 
next  noticed  the  theories  respecting  the  articles  in  metal  and  iu  stone. 
One  is,  that  the  place  is  the  site  of  a  town,  of  which  all  the  more  perish- 
able evidences  have  long  since  passed  away  ;  and  another,  that  none  of 
the  relics  were  deposited  at  this  spot,  but  that  they  were  carried  down 
from  Chester,  Hilbre,  and  other  points,  by  the  tide,  and  deposited  in 
the  smooth  water  along  with  other  heavy  substances.  It  would  probably 
be  found,  after  all,  that  an  extensive  burying  place  had  existed  there, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  great  forest  trees,  and  that  the  sea,  which  could 
not  restore  its  dead,  gave  forth  these  relics,  which  are  the  evidence  of 
their  former  existence.  The  disintegration  of  the  soil,  which  the  Abbe 
Cochct,  Dr.  Faussett,  the  Hon.  Richard  Neville,  Mr.  Lukis,  and  others, 
performed  by  the  spade  and  mattock,  was  here  effected  by  natural 
causes ;  and  thus  the  relics  of  populations  extending  over  a  period  of 
£fteen  centuries  were  found  side  by  side,  to  the  astonishment  and  per- 
plexity of  the  antiquary.**  Dr.  Hume  added,  that  he  was  preparing  a 
treatise  on  the  whole  subject,  which  he  hoped  shortly  to  issue.  [This 
valuable  work  is  now  ou  the  eve  of  publication,  beautifully  illustrated.] 

An  expression  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Hume,  for  these  interesting  remarks 
delivered  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  was  proposed  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Slade  and  Mr.  Charles  Tocker,  and  unanimously  adopted. 
The  numerous  concourse  of  visitors  then  dispersed. 

WEDNESDAY,   July    29. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Members  took  place  at  half-past  nine, 
at  the  Town  Hall.  In  the  absence  of  Lord  Talbot,  who  had  been 
summoned  to  Ireland  on  pressing  business,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Hawkins. 

The  attention  of  the  members  was  then  called  to  the  choice  of  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  ensuing  year.  Invitations  had  been  received 
from  various  Cathedral  towns  and  localities  presenting  many  attractions 
to  the  Society  ;  communications  of  a  very  encouraging  character  having 
been  made  from  Carlisle,  Bath,  Peterborough,  Hereford,  Cirencester, 
and  Soutliampton. 

After  a  short  discussion,  in  which  the  fullest  assurances  of  cordial 
welcome  and  of  hearty  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute  were  expressed  by  the  Rev,  H.  M.  Scarth,  it  was  unanimously 
determined  that  the  Meeting  for  the  ensuing  year  should  be  held  at  Bath. 

At  twelve  o  clock  the  concluding  Meeting  was  held  iu  the  Town 
Hall.     The  Loud  Bisiior  of  Ciiksteu  presided,  and  opened  the  pro- 
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ceediogB  with  the  most  kind  expressions  of  satisfaciioa  at  the  results  of 
the -visit  of  the  Institute,  and  at  the  scientific  as  well  as  social  results 
hy  which  the  proceedings  of  the  week  had  been  characterised. 

The  customary  acknowledgments  were  then  mo?ed,  and  cordially 
responded  to.  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Bart,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation ;  Sir  Philip  de  M.  Grey  Egerton,  Bart, 
proposed  thanks  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  for  the  valuable  facilities 
they  had  given  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  and  for  per- 
mitting the  King's  School  to  be  used  as  the  Museum.  Thanks  were 
moved  by  Mr.  Hawkins  to  the  Chester  Archseologtcal  and  Historic 
Society,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  Mr.  Hicklin,  Mr.  T. 
Hughes,  Mr.  James  Harrison,  and  other  active  members  of  that  body 
who  had  been  unwearied  in  friendly  co-operation.  A  similar  compliment 
was  then  paid,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  to  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Historic  Society,  to  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  and  to  Mr. 
Watt,  who  had  with  such  marked  kindness  and  hospitality  received  the 
Institute  at  Speke  Hall ;  more  especially,  however,  to  Dr.  Hume  and 
Mr.  Mayer,  by  whom,  on  behalf  of  the  Historic  Society,  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  agreeable  excursion  to  Liverpool  had  been  carried  out 
so  highly  to  the  gratification  of  their  numerous  guests. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  expressed 
the  satisfiACtion  which  the  Historic  Society  had  experienced  on  the 
occasion  of  tendering  fraternal  welcome  to  so  many  distinguished 
visitors,  devoted  to  pursuits  kindred  to  their  own.*  He  concluded  by 
proposing  thanks  to  the  contributors  of  Memoira  during  the  meeting  of 
the  Institute,  mentioning  especially  Mr.  Hicklin,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
and  the  Rev.  F.  Grosvenor,  whose  communications  Ukd  illustrated 
subjects  of  great  local  interest.  Mr.  Hicklin  responded  in  a  speech  of 
much  ability  and  kind  feeling  ;  and  he  proposed  thanks  to  the  oontri- 
butore  to  the  Museum  of  the  Institute,  naming  especially  Viscount 
Combermere,  Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey  Egerton,  Sir  Stephen  Glynne, 
Major  Egerton  Leigh,  with  several  antiquaries  and  collectore  resident 
in  Chester. 

Sir  Charles  Andebson,  Bart,  then  proposed  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  Institute  to  the  Bishop  of  ( -hester,  the  Patron  of  their 
Meeting,  and  who  had  consented  with  great  kindness  and  courtesy  to 
take  the  part  of  President  in  the  Historical  Section.  The  vote  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Salisbury,  M.P.,  and  carried  with  general 
acclamation. 

The  Loao  Bishop  desired  to  assure  the  meeting  of  the  sincere 
gratification  with  which  he  received  this  warm  acknowledgment  of  his 
endeavours  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  during  their  visit  to 
Chester.     He  certainly  folt  that  he  had  little  claim  to  such  expressions 
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The  second  monthly  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Society  *8 
Rooms,  on  Monday  evening,  December  14th.  W.  F.  Atrton,  Esq. 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  Hughes  read  a  Paper  **  On  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Literature  and  Printing  in  Chester  during  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries." 
He  commenced  by  referring  to  the  Miracle  Plays  of  the  14th  centuiy, 
as  the  first  germ  of  a  literary  taste  discernible  in  the  city  ;  passing  in 
review  that  celebrated  work,  the  Polyeronicon  of  Ranulpb  Higden, 
printed  by  Caxton  in  148*2  ;  the  Holy  Lyfe  of  Seynt  Werburge,  by  the 
Chester  monk,  Bradshaw;  and  the  historical  productions  of  John  Speed, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  native  of  Famdon,  in  this  county.  After 
the  Reformation  came  the  families  of  Chaloner  and  Holme,  men  to 
whom  modem  Cheshire  antiquaries  were  largely  indebted,  and  about 
whom  there  were  many  particulars  to  be  obtained  by  collating  the 
records  of  the  Stationers*  Company  at  Chester.  Mr.  Hughes  had  care- 
fully searched  those  records,  and  the  paper  of  the  evening  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  result  of  that  interesting  search.  Prior  to  1 592, 
there  was  no  tradesman  in  Chester  actually  carrying  on  the  business  of 
a  stationer ;  but  about  midsummer  of  that  year  William  Holme  was 
elected  into  the  Company,  and  was  the  first  stationer  established  in 
Chester.  Next  to  him,  in  1613,  came  Peter  Ince,  a  warm  admirer  of 
William  Prynne,  on  whose  behalf  he  was,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
mulcted  in  a  fine  of  £500.  The  chartered  rights  of  the  Stationers* 
Company  were  duly  dwelt  upon,  by  which  it  appeared  that  none  but 
citizens  and  members  of  that  guild  could  engage  in  the  business  within 
the  limits  of  the  city.  Instances  were  adduced  of  the  right  being  com- 
batted  on  several  occasions  by  non-resident  tradesmen ;  but  in  every 
instance  without  success,  the  Company  uniformly  winning  the  day,  and 
generally  forcing  the  offenders  to  expiate  their  fault,  by  enrolling  them- 
selves in  the  Company  at  a  heavy  ex[>ense.  In  1 656,  Daniel  King, 
originally  a  painter  at  Chester,  published  that  curious  work,  "  The  Vale 
Royal  of  England  ;**  and  Mr.  Hughes  demonstrated,  for  the  first  time, 
from  the  records  of  the  Company,  that  King  was  the  son  of  a  baker 
resident  in  Chester,  and  that  he  served  his  apprenticeship  with  the  first 
Randle  Holme,  of  local  heraldic  celebnty,  dying  in  1660,  only  a  very 
few  years  after  the  publication  of  his  work.  In  1657,  there  was  admitted 
into  the  Company  one  William  Thorp,  of  which  individual  Mr.  Hughes 
exhibited  two  most  interesting  relics :  one  an  engraved  bookplate,  and 
the  other  a  printed  handbill  referring  to  his  business,  both  of  which 
papers  were,  with  every  good  reason,  believed  to  be  unique.  These 
relics  were  handed  round  to  the  meeting,  and  excited  considerable 
interest,  more  especially  as  being  the  earliest  specimens  of  Chester 
printing  at  present  known  to  exist.      In  1676.  John  Minshull,  after- 
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wards  Mayor  of  Chester,  commenced  business  as  a  stationer,  his  con- 
temporary in  the  trade  being  Humphrey  Page,  Mayor  of  Chester  in 
1 707,  whose  son  John,  also  a  stationer,  filled  the  same  high  office  in 
1755.  Randle  Holme  printed  at  Chester,  in  1688,  his  Academy  of 
Armoury,  the  largest  and  probably  the  first  work  that  ever  emanated 
from  the  local  press.  Mr.  Hughes  exhibited  copies  from  his  own  library 
of  this  and  other  rare  and  early  printed  works  relating  to  Cheshire,  or 
by  Cheshire  men,  and  concluded  his  paper  with  a  review  of  our  city's 
literature  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century. 

Mr.  HicKLiN  offered  some  observations  on  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  whom  he  complimented  on  his  intelligent  industry  in  the 
collection  of  interesting  facts  illustrative  of  archffiological  pursuits,  and 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  services  on  that  occasion. 

The  Rev.  C.  Bowen,  in  seconding  the  motion,  followed  with  some 
apposite  observations ;  the  Chairman  and  the  Rev.  J.  Habbis  eluci- 
dating by  their  remarks  several  doubtful  points  arising  during  the 
progress  of  the  discussion* 

Two  valuable  cases  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  seals,  ranging  in 
date  from  the  1 8  th  to  the  16th  centuries,  were  kindlv  sent  for  exhibition 
by  W.  Langton,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  the  respected  Secretary  of  the 
Chetham  Society,  and  were  much  admired. 

Mr.  Hicklin  was  requested  to  defer  the  deliveiy  of  his  announced 
lecture  '*  On  Ancient  Dramatic  Literature,  with  Illustrations  of  Shakes- 
peare's Hamlet"  till  a  future  monthly  meeting,  as  many  members  who 
were  desirous  of  hearing  it  had  been  prevented,  by  various  unforeseen 
circumstances,  from  attending. 

[The  substance  of  this  Paper  was  afterwards  read  by  Mr.  Hicklin  at 
one  of  the  Free  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Town  Hall,  Chester,  in  1858.] 
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On  Monday  evening,  February  1st,  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting 
was  held.  It  had  been  previously  announced  that  two  interesting 
subjects  would  be  brought  forward  and  discussed  by  gentlemen  fully 
able  to  do  them  justice ;  and  the  result  was,  as  we  anticipated,  a 
larger  gathering  of  members  and  their  friends  than  we  recollect  to  have 
noticed  for  a  considerable  time  past. 

Shortly  after  seven  o  clock,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chester, 
who  is  one  of  the  official  presidents,  having  pleaded  exemption  on 
account  of  infirmity,  Mr.  W.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  Barrister-at-Law,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  in  a  few  prefatory  remarks  introduced  to  the 
meeting  the  Rev.  Canon  whose  name  appeared  first  upon  the  programme 
for  a  Paper  "  On  the  History  and  Characteristics  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
in  Chester  Cathedral. 
2  L 
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The  Rev.  Canon  Blohfield  explained  that  he  had  l>een  led  to  the 
preparation  of  this  paper  hy  the  important  alterations  now  going  on  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral,  and  especially  hy  some  discoyeries, 
architectural  as  well  as  archaeological,  which  had  heen  made  during 
their  progress.  As,  however,  the  paper  is  printed  at  length  in  the 
current  volume  of  the  Journal,  we  need  here  merely  state  that  large 
cartoon  drawings,  in  illustration  of  the  architectural  portions  of  the 
paper,  and  including  representations  of  the  three  hosses  before  alluded 
to,  were  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  Peacock,  one  of  the  members,  and 
were  much  admired. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  Messrs.  Beamont,  Harrison, 
and  Hicklin  followed  up  the  paper  with  some  pertinent  remarks  ;  and 
on  the  motion  of  the  latter,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Rev. 
Canon  Blomfield  for  his  able  and  interesting  disquisition. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on 

Mr.  Beamont,  of  Warrington,  who  read  a  learned  and  interesting 
Paper  '*  On  Marriage  and  Marriage  Contracts  in  England  prior  to  the 
Restoration."  This  Paper  also  appears  in  our  current  volume.  Sir 
Philip  Egerton,  Bart.  M.P.,  had  sent  to  the  Society  an  original  docu- 
ment, dated  18th  Henry  YI.,  purporting  to  be  a  marriage  settlement 
of  William,  son  of  Philip  Egerton,  of  Egerton,  with  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Ralph  Egerton,  of  the  Wryne,  both  in  Cheshire.  But  Mr.  Beamont 
proved  very  satisfactorily  that,  although  it  was  clearly  an  almost  con- 
temporary document,  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  gross  and  undeniable 
forgery ;  for  that  one  at  least  of  the  parties  was  therein  made  to  marry 
some  considerable  time  before  it  was  possible  he  could  even  have  been 
bom  !  Probably  the  document  had  been  forged  by  a  scribe  ignorant  of 
the  family  pedigree,  and  with  a  design  to  save  some  property  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  in  danger  of  alienation.  But  be  that  as  it 
might,  Mr.  Beamont  unhesitatingly  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  forgery ;  and 
so  concluded  his  paper,  with  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  recognition,  in 
the  present  day,  of  woman's  will  and  woman's  sacred  rights. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Blomfield  moved  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
Mr.  Beamont  for  his  very  learned  paper. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Ffoulkes),  after  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Beamont  for  the  paper  just  read,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  a  large  collection  of  pottery  and  glass  of  early  medieval 
character,  lately  exhumed  from  behind  the  premises  now  being  erected 
by  Messrs.  W.  and  C.  Brown,  in  Eastgate  Row.  There  were  specimens 
found,  he  stated,  ranging  from  Roman  and  Saxon  times  down  to  the 
last  century,  each  one  of  which  might  form  a  line  in  the  history  of 
Chester. 

Many  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  advanced  to  the  table 
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and  examined  the  remains  with  lively  interest ;  after  which  the  meeting 
broke  up,  fully  satisfied  with  the  entertainment  provided  for  them. 


On  Monday  evening,  March  1st,  an  ordinary  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Rooms  in  St  Peter^s  Church-yard,  when  a  Paper  '*  On  the  Pecu- 
liarities of  Cheshire,**  was  read  by  Major  Egebton  Leioh.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  of  members,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Blomfietj)  took 
the  chair. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks.  Major  Leigh  said  Cheshire  could 
boast  of  many  peculiarities,  and  its  capital  was  unique.  Then,  com- 
mencing with  the  capital — Chester — he  alluded  to  its  principal  features, 
its  walls  and  rows,  and  the  mystery  which  enshrouded  the  origin  of  the 
latter.  In  passing  along  the  rows,  a  remarkable  feature  was  to  be 
observed  in  the  double  range  of  shops  in  some  parts,  and  he  hoped  that 
some  of  the  stall-shops  would  be  preserved  as  a  curiosity.  He  regretted 
to  see  so  many  of  the  old  houses  which  rested  on  pillars  in  the  streets 
removed,  and  suggested  that,  under  certain  regulations,  that  old  style 
of  building  should  be  encouraged  in  the  various  approaches  to  the  city. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  "  Dee**  was  then  commented  upon.  Several 
gentlemen  had  at  different  times  suggested  various  derivations, — one 
being,  that  it  came  from  a  Welsh  word  meaning  black ;  another,  that 
it  was  derived  from  a  Welsh  word,  which  signified  the  two  waters,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Bala  would  tell  them  that  it  was  formed  of  two 
streams  ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  Devia,  wandering.  A  description  of  Northwich,  and  the  gradual 
fulfilment  of  Nixon's  prophecy  respecting  it  that  it  would  eventually 
disappear,  occupied  the  next  point  in  the  paper.  The  cause  of  the 
subsidence  of  the  soil,  the  disappearance  of  roads,  hills,  and  houses, 
was  clearly  in  consequence  of  the  immense  quantities  of  salt  which  were 
annually  raised  from  the  mines,  which  intersected  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhoood.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the 
houses  of  Northwich  were  propped  up  by  iron  bars;  the  town  was  literally 
resting  on  a  enter.  Reference  was  next  made  to  Birkenhead,  Knuts- 
ford,  and  other  towns  in  the  shire,  whose  peculiarities  he  pointed  out ; 
to  the  timber  churches  still  in  existence ;  to  the  meres,  past  and 
present,  with  their  local  legends  ;  the  ancient  marl  pits ;  the  River 
Weaver,  and  the  Bridgewater  Canal.  Humourous  allusions  followed, 
about  the  dress  of  the  country  people,  in  contrast  with  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  the  present  day.  The  renown  of  the  "  Cheshire  chief  of 
men,**  and  the  character  for  bravery  which  they  had  ever  maintained, 
came  next  in  order ;  and  the  gallant  Major  brought  his  remarkably 
clever  and  interesting  paper  to  a  close  by  allusions  to  the  trees,  stones, 
cheese,  products,  and  provincialisms  of  the  shire.      This  paper,  which 
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will  well  repay  perusal,  appears,  in  extenso,  in  tbe  present  volume  of 
the  Journal, 

Tbe  Rev.  Canon  Blohfield  then  reviewed  the  principal  points 
alluded  to  in  the' paper,  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Major  Egerton 
Leigh,  which  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  the 
Bev.  C.  Bowen,  each  offered  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  paper ; 
after  which  Mr.  Ffoulees  introduced  some  intelligent  comments  "  On 
Ancient  Pottery,"  alluding  particularly  to  a  variety  of  specimens  on  the 
table,  which  were  discovered  in  Eastgate  Street  during  the  alterations 
then  in  progress  by  Messrs.  Brown. 

Mr.  HtcKLiN,  after  some  observations  on  Major  Egerton  Leigh's 
paper,  proposed,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Bowen  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Rev.  Canon  Blomfield,  the  Chairman,  which  was  duly  acknowledged  ; 
and  an  excellent  meeting  was  thus  closed. 


Another  successful  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  evening.  May 
5th,  in  the  apartments  of  the  Society  in  St.  Peter's  Church-yard,  the 
Rev.  Canon  Hillyabd  in  the  chair.  The  Paper  of  the  evening  was 
read  by 

The  Rev.  T.  N.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Chester  Diocesan  Training 
College,  and  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  *'  On  Gothic  Architec- 
ture," the  present  being  exclusively  devoted  to  the  gradual  development 
of  "  Arches  and  their  Mouldings."  Referring  only  occasionally  to  his 
notes,  the  lecturer  proceeded,  in  a  lucid  and  almost  extemporaneous 
address,  to  describe  the  rise  and  progress  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  declension  of  the  science  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  YI.  In  order  to  do  this  more  effectually,  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson had  prepared  a  chromatic  chart,  nine  feet  in  length,  showing 
tbe  precise  dates  and  reigns  in  which  the  four  principal  styles — the 
Norman,  the  Early  EngUsh,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular — rose  and 
declined.  This  lecture  is  printed  in  full  in  the  current  volume.  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  heard  a  more  pleasing  or  intelligent  explana- 
tion of  the  moot  points  in  Gothic  architecture  than  that  so  kindly 
atforded  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  on  the  present  occasion.  The  lecture  was 
profusely  illustrated  with  a  splendid  series  of  large  drawings  in  sepia 
and  Indian  ink,  comprising  no  less  than  fifty-eight  subjects,  all  taken, 
too,  from  examples  of  the  various  styles  still  existing  and  to  be  seen  in 
the  Cathedral,  or  St.  John's  Church,  Chester.  The  drawings  were 
deservedly  the  theme  of  universal  admiration.  A  discussion  ensued, 
in  which  the  Revds.  Canon  Hillyard,  T.  N.  Hutchinson,  and  other 
niembei*s  took  part. 

Mr.  Hughes  then  exhibited,  by  permission  of  T.  M.  Penson,  Esq., 
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the  two  perspective  drawings  by  that  gentleman  of  the  new  Militia 
Barracks  then  about  to  be  erected  in  the  Castle  Field,  Chester. 

Mr.  Ch.\bl£8  Bbown  also  submitted  to  the  meeting  Mr.  Penson's 
elaborate  design  for  the  new  range  of  premises  then  in  course  of  erection 
by  Messrs.  W.  and  C.  Brown,  in  Eastgate  Row.  All  these  drawings 
were  closely  scrutinised  by  the  audience,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
accorded  to  both  Mr.  Penson  and  Mr.  Brown,  for  their  kindness  in 
permitting  them  to  be  exhibited  at  the  meeting.  As  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  Gothic  Architecture  can  be  made  subservient  to  modern 
taste  and  requirement,  these  buildings  deserve  a  record  in  the  annals 
of  a  Chester  Architectural  Society.  Thanks  were  also  warmly  voted 
to  the  Rev.  lecturer  of  the  evening,  and  to  the  Chairman,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Hillyard ;  and,  after  an  announcement  from  Mr.  James 
Habbison  relative  to  certain  antiquities  discovered  in  Bridge  Street, 
and  which  he  has  promised  to  describe  at  some  future  meeting,  the 
proceedings  terminated. 

The  Cambrian  Archeological  Association  met  this  year  at  Rhyl, 
from  August  30th  to  September  5th,  and  prosecuted  a  series  of  interest- 
ing researches  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Chester  Archeeo- 
logical  Society  were  invited  to  join  their  Cambrian  associates  on  Tuesday, 
and  accordingly  several  members  availed  themselves  of  the  friendly 
privilege. 

A  long  line  of  carriages  started  soon  after  nine  o*clock,  making  their 
first  halt  at  Ty-yn-Rhyl,  the  house  of  Miss  Lloyd,  part  of  which  was 
built  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  17th  century.  One  principal  feature 
of  curiosity  was  the  remains  of  the  bedstead  of  Griffith,  the  Serjeant- 
at-law  of  Katherine,  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  had  been  ingeniously 
converted  into  a  mantel-piece.  Some  valuable  MSS.  were  examined, 
and,  after  partaking  of  some  genuine  and  excellent  Metheglin,  the 
excursionists  proceeded  to  Rhuddlan  Church.  The  principal  objects 
here  examined  were  three  incised  grave*  stones  of  the  14th,  perhaps  of 
the  13th  century,  two  of  which  are  unfortunately  placed  at  the  entrance 
doors  of  the  church,  and  exposed  to  much  unnecessarily  rough  usage. 
After  examining  the  remains  of  the  Parliament-house,  an  adjournment 
to  the  Castle  took  place,  under  the  guidance  of  E.  Hughes,  Esq.,  of 
Rhyl,  who  pointed  out  the  particular  features  of  the  place  to  the  com 
pany.  Rhuddlan  Castle  is  full  of  interest  to  the  Chester  antiquary, 
being  associated  with  many  stirring  events  of  our  city  s  history.  This 
Society  would  do  well  some  day  to  make  a  summer  visit  to  the  venerable 
fortress,  and  elucidate,  on  the  spot,  its  foimer  connection  with  Chester 
and  Cheshire  men.  There  not  being  time  to  visit  Twt-hill,  probably 
the  site  of  the  original  castle,  the  excursionists  proceeded  to  examine 
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the  very  scaDtj  remains  of  the  Abbey,  consistiDg  of  some  interesting 
sepulchral  effigies,  and  a  window  or  two.  Hopes  were  expressed  that 
steps  would  be  taken  to  have  these  sculptured  stones  removed  to  a  more 
secure  and  suitable  place. 

Bodryddan  House  was  next  visited,  where  the  party  were  received 
with  the  most  courteous  kindness.  The  magnificent  and  varied  collec- 
tions of  arms,  some  of  them  of  very  great  interest,  the  carved  furniture 
of  the  principal  rooms,  and  a  collection  of  various  relics,  mostly  of 
Eastern  character,  fully  employed  the  company  till  time  compelled 
them  to  depart  on  their  journey  towards  Henfryn,  where  they  were  met 
by  Colonel  Morgan,  who  showed  them  the  various  remains  of  earth- 
works on  that  spot,  which  appeared  to  be  of  a  military  character.  A 
good  cross  of  the  14th  century  in  the  church-yard  of  Newmarket  having 
been  examined,  the  gigantic  tumulus  of  Gop  was  next  scaled.  From 
its  enormous  size,  doubts  were  started  by  some  as  to  its  natural  or 
artificial  character,  but  the  great  majority  were  decidedly  in  &vour  of 
the  latter.  Whether  it  is  a  sepulchral  or  military  work,  or  a  beacon, 
was  a  point  not  so  easily  decided.  Local  authorities  conjecture  it  to  be 
the  resting-place  of  Boadicea.  The  carriages  proceeded  from  this  spot 
for  some  distance  alongside  of  Ofia*s  Dyke,  which  was  very  visible  from 
the  road  ;  then  turned  towards  Sam  Hwlkin  (which  was  not  explored), 
and  came  to  Maen  Achwynfan,  a  superb  stone,  covered  with  the  usual 
ornamentation  of  that  kind  of  monument.  Its  date  was  supposed  to  be 
of  the  10th  century,  though  it  might  be  somewhat  later  or  earlier. 
Thence  the  company  adjourned  to  Golden  Grove,  where  they  were 
entertained  in  the  most  sumptuous  and  hospitable  manner  by  the  owner. 
Colonel  Morgan,  who  must  have  received  at  his  table  at  least  100  guests. 
The  health  of  the  host  and  his  lady  was  proposed  by  Mr  Babington 
and  Mr.  Longueville  Jones,  and  responded  to  by  the  hospitable  Colonel 
in  a  humourous  and  amusing  speech.  Highly  delighted  with  their 
reception,  the  visitors  took  their  leave  of  Golden  Grove,  a  good  specimen 
of  domestic  architecture  of  the  17th  century,  and  directed  their  course 
to  Dyserth  Castle,  an  early  Norman  work  destroyed  in  the  ISth  century 
by  the  Welsh,  and  never  rebuilt.  Scambre  Wen,  a  little  below  the 
castle,  was  next  visited,  which,  in  spite  of  local  traditions  to  the  contnuy, 
was  thought  to  have  been  a  small  chapel  or  church,  rebuilt  perhaps  on 
the  site  of  an  earlier  one,  as  the  present  ruins  are  much  later  than  the 
castle.  On  descending  the  hill,  the  travellers  reached  Dyserth  Church, 
the  principal  features  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a  good  Jesse  window, 
the  glass  of  which  is  probably  of  the  15  th  or  early  part  of  the  16th 
century.  A  small  single  lancet  window  in  the  chancel  remains,  and  is 
probably  a  portion  of  the  original  church,  for  the  present  structure 
appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  at  a  much  later  period.     A  slab,«similar  to 
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those  at  Rhuddlan,  forms  the  threshold  of  the  present  entrance  gate, 
and  should  he  removed.  Some  curious  monuments  of  Italian  character, 
some  slahs  with  a  singular  arrangement  of  tassels  appended  to  the 
shield  were  ohsenred,  hut  the  great  ohject  of  attraction  was  the  cross  in 
the  church-yard,  probably  of  the  8th  century,  rubbings  of  which  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Longueville  Jones.  This  very  curious  relic,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  is  to  be  removed  from  its  present  site  and  placed  within  the 
church,  where  it  will  be  protected  from  further  injury,  a  portion  of  it 
having  already  been  broken  off. 

The  excursionists  returned  to  Rhyl  early  in  the  evening,  and  after 
an  inspection  of  the  very  choice  primeval  and  mediaeval  remains  collected 
together  in  the  temporaiy  Museum,  the  Chester  visitors  returned  home, 
full  of  gratification  at  this  their  first  public  fraternisation  with  their 
brethren  of  the  Cambrian  Association. 


1859. 

On  Monday,  February  21st,  the  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Society's  Rooms,  St.  Peter's  Church-yard,  at  seven  o'clock,  when  the 
Rev.  Canon  BLOMnELD  was  called  upon  to  preside. 

It  having  been  announced  that  Mr.  Octavius  Hudson  (Government 
Lecturer  at  the  department  of  Science  and  Art,  London),  would  deliver 
a  lecture  **  On  the  Polychromy  of  the  Lady  Chapel  in  Chester  Cathedral, 
and  on  the  Principles  of  Colour,  as  applied  to  Architecture,"  there  was 
a  very  numerous  attendance  of  members  and  their  families.  Mr. 
Hudson  had  hung  around  the  room  a  large  selection  of  illustrations 
from  various  examples  of  Christian  art,  which  added  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  lecture.  In  commencing,  Mr.  Hudson  called  the  atten- 
tion of  his  audience  to  one  or  two  points  which  bore  upon  the  subject : 
first,  that  colour,  like  form,  was  characteristic  of  a  style  of  architecture  ; 
secondly,  that  there  were  various  systems  of  using  colour  to  be  deduced 
from  ancient  principles  as  applicable  to  the  enrichment  of  architecture. 
Then,  again,  that  there  were  two  great  divisions  seen  in  architecture, 
one  arising  from  the  decoration  by  means  of  painting,  and  the  other 
from  the  decoration  by  means  of  sculpture.  After  illustrating  these 
principles,  the  intelligent  lecturer  proceeded  to  the  further  elucidation 
of  his  subject  by  reference  to  the  various  existing  churches  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  from  which  he  gathered  the  rules  whereupon 
he  had  founded  that  system  of  ecclesiastical  decoration  with  which  his 
name  has  become  identified  and  celebrated.  The  lecture,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  ultimately  published  in  the  Society's  Journal,     On  concluding. 

The  Chairman  enquired  whether  any  one  wished  to  ask  the  lecturer 
any  question. 

Mr.  HiCKLiN  thought  it  would  add  to  the  local  interest  of  the 
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meeting  if  Mr.  Hudson  would  give  them  an  outline  of  the  system  of 
decoration  he  was  pursuing  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Chester  Cathedral. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Hudson  said,  in  the  first  commencement  of  the  work  they  were 
not  aware  that  any  of  the  original  colouring  was  present,  so  that  they 
proposed  drawing  up  a  scheme  of  decorations  ;  hut,  fortunately,  previous 
to  that  heing  done,  the  original  colour  was  found,— ^the  walls,  the  bosses, 
and  the  ribs,  were  all  seen  to  be  enriched  by  colour  of  the  particular 
kind  mentioned  in  the  course  of  his  lecture.  With  regard  to  the  vaults 
there  was  more  difficulty.  It  appeared  that  some  years  ago  they  had 
been  stuccoed,  and  the  stone  had  been  chipped  with  an  axe  to  make 
the  stucco  hold.  A  great  deal  of  the  stucco  was  taken  away,  with  the 
hope  of  discovering  the  original  plan  of  colouring,  but  the  search  was 
unavailing.  They  then  had  recourse  to  the  style  of  decoration  of  the 
churches  of  that  period,  as  discovered  in  some  English  and  some  Italian 
churches  now  in  existence  ;  the  Lady  Chapel  in  Winchester  Cathedral 
afforded  them  one  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  and  the  walls  had 
been  supplied  from  a  church  near  Bedford.  He  inferred  that  the  Lady 
Chapel  was  the  work  of  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hudson  for 
his  lecture.  He  supposed  there  was  no  one  in  the  kingdom  so  thoroughly 
versed  as  the  lecturer  in  the  subject  on  which  he  had  been  speaking ; 
he  had  systematised  the  whole  question,  and  was  perhaps  the  first 
person  in  the  kingdom  in  that  day  who  had  brought  out  a  real  history 
of  ecclesiastical  decoration.  He  had  been  pleased  that  evening  to  give 
them  a  little  of  the  information  he  had  gained,  and  he  had  noticed  that 
Mr.  Hudson's  modesty  had  led  him  to  conclude  early.  He  had  much 
pleasure  in  proposing  that  they  should  give  to  the  talented  lecturer 
their  warmest  thanks  for  his  very  interesting  and  not  unimportant 
lecture  on  a  subject  which  had  considerable  interest  in  the  present  day. 
(Loud  applause.)  Some  persons  had  called  in  question  the  expediency 
of  the  decorations  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  but  when  they  were  completed, 
time  and  taste  would  soon  set  the  matter  at  rest.  He  really  thought 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  would  not  have  been  able  to  carry  out  what  they 
were  then  doing  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  one 
who  did  "  good  deeds  by  stealth,  and  blushed  to  find  them  fame.** 
(Applause.)  Mr.  Hudson  was  only  restoring  the  building  to  its  original 
state,  and  as  it  was  intended  it  should  be  by  the  architect  who  built  it. 
In  a  lecture  he  (the  Chairman)  had  occasion  to  give  last  year,  he  traced 
the  building  back  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  age  which  had  been  ascribed 
to  it, — the  close  of  the  13th  century, — when  the  richest  style  was  in 
use  ;  and  it  was  executed  by  the  richest  Abbot  that  ever  presided  over 
the  Abbey,  and  one  who,  he  felt  sure,  would  sparo  no  trouble  to  make 


the  church  as  rich  as  he  could  ;  and  the  decorations  now  being  restored 
were  such  as  would  be  ordered  at  that  period.  They  could  not  fairly 
judge  of  the  intention  of  the  builder,  unless  they  saw  the  building 
restored  to  what  the  architect  intended  it  to  have  been.  They  had 
been  accustomed  to  whitewash  on  the  walls  of  their  churches,  and  this 
had  prevailed  for  more  than  800  years,  but  the  desire  for  its  continuance 
was  now  changed.  He  hoped  the  decoration  of  the  eastern  end  might 
be  slightly  if  not  fully  carried  into  the  choir,  and  perhaps  it  might  be 
extended  further  still.  There  was  a  sameness  and  monotony  in  the 
roof  which  called  for  some  additional  colour,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
pleasing  effect  to  the  eye  ;  but  in  carrying  out  these  alterations,  he 
hoped  the  Dean  and  Chapter  would  not  be  thought  desirous  of  bringing 
about  the  Popish  doctrines  of  mediaeval  times.  (Loud  laughter.)  Mr. 
Hudson  had  mentioned  that  in  the  eastern  window  there  was  usually  a 
representation  of  the  stem  of  Jesse.  They  knew  that  a  window  of  that 
description  existed  in  or  near  the  Lady  Chapel,  that  it  was  there  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation, — that  it  survived  the  Iconoclastic  antipathies 
of  the  Puritan  age,  and  remained  there  until  the  time  of  James  IL 
At  the  time  the  notorious  Duke  of  Monmouth  visited  Chester,  a  violent 
*'  No  Popery"  mob  got  together,  rushed  into  the  Cathedral,  and  broke 
the  window  to  pieces ;  the  ancient  font  was  knocked  to  pieces,  the  organ 
broken,  and  a  great  deal  of  other  mischief  done.  He  mentioned  this 
event  because  a  step  had  just  been  taken  iu  Chester  which  was  inter- 
esting not  only  to  Chester,  but  to  the  Church  of  England  at  large. 
There  lay  buried  in  their  Choir  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
divine  of  their  church  :  this  was  Bishop  Pearson,  who  presided  over  the 
diocese  from  1672  to  1686,  and  was  buried  within  the  rails  of  the  altar. 
He  was  author  of  The  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  one  of  the  most  learned 
books  written  in  England, — a  book  universally  admired,  and  which  all 
about  to  be  ordained  clergymen  were  required  to  study.  It  appeared 
that  lately  the  memories  of  great  men  of  former  days  were  being 
revived,  and  amongst  the  men  of  that  day  whose  memory  ought  to  be 
revered  was  Bishop  Pearson.  Steps  had  already  been  taken  to  revive 
the  memory  of  Matthew  Henry,  a  great  man  in  his  way,  but  he  would 
undertake  to  say  not  neariy  so  great  a  man  as  Bishop  Pearson,  whose 
memory  was  revered  by  men  who  were  most  backward  in  acknowledging 
merit.  Bishop  Burnett  says  that  Pearson  was  '*  the  greatest  divine  of 
his  age  ;"  and  Dr.  Bentley  had  said  "  his  very  dross  was  gold."  That 
year  (1859)  was  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
his  work  on  the  Creed.  He  thought,  then,  that  this  was  the  most 
appropriate  time  for  reviving  his  memory,  and  perpetuating  him  either 
by  a  monument,  or  by  a  painted  window  in  the  Chapter  House;  because 
there  were  in  the  Chapter  House  many  volumes,  full  of  manuscript 
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anDotations  by  his  own  hand.  Amongst  other  books  there  was  a  Greek 
Lexicon,  in  the  beginning  of  which  there  was  a  memorandum  in  Latin 
— **  This  book  I  read  through  in  1657  ;"  and  again,  another  stating 
that  he  read  it  through  again  in  1661 !  This,  he  ventured  to  say,  had 
never  been  done  by  any  one  else ;  it  was  like  reading  Johnson *8 
Dictionary.  (Laughter.)  The  fine  painted  window  to  which  he  had 
referred  was  broken  by  the  mob  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Bishop  Pear- 
son's episcopacy,  at  a  time  when  he  was  lying  in  the  Palace  suffering 
from  an  illness  which  rendered  him  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties.  He 
would  also  mention,  that  almost  every  American  clergyman  who  visited 
the  Cathedral  enquired  for  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Pearson.  Hitherto 
they  had  not  been  able  to  point  it  out,  for  no  memorial  existed,  and 
until  lately  they  were  uncertain  as  to  where  even  his  body  lay.  An 
American  bishop  who  had  visited  Chester  recently  told  their  revered 
Diocesan  that  he  would  undertake  to  send  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
over  to  put  in  an  eastern  window  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Bishop 
Pearson,  who  was  greatly  venerated  in  America,  if  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  would  accept  it.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  then 
present  that  in  the  year  1841  the  high  altar  was  lowered.  He  (Canon 
Blomfield)  happened  to  be  in  residence  at  the  time,  and  superintended 
the  works.  In  the  progress  of  lowering  they  came  upon  a  leaden  coffin 
marked  '*  S.  P.  Episcopus."  He  thought  at  first  it  was  the  coffin  of 
Bishop  Pearson,  but  then  he  remembered  that  his  name  was  John. 
The  coffin  was  about  the  size  of  the  table  then  before  him  ;  and,  on 
thinking  of  the  matter  more  closely,  he  saw  that  it  must  be  the 
coffin  of  Bishop  Peploe.  In  order,  therefore,  to  drop  Bishop  Peploe, 
whose  coffin  had  been  very  near  the  surface,  they  had  to  go  three  feet 
lower,  and  in  doing  this  they  came  upon  another  lead  coffin  marked 
*'  J.  P.  Episcopus  ;"  this,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  at  once,  was  the 
coffin  of  Bishop  Pearson.  A  part  of  the  top  was  broken  through  and 
the  lid  was  decayed,  so  he  ventured  to  turn  a  portion  of  the  lid  back, 
and  he  saw  the  Bishop  apparently  as  sound  as  when  first  buried.  The 
body  was  wrapped  round  with  cere-cloths,  and,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  body,  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  small  stature.  He  was  buried 
in  1686,  having  been  fourteen  years  Bishop  of  Chester.  A  committee 
had  been  formed  with  a  view  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  and  for 
that  purpose  circulars  had  been  issued,  and  a  subscription  list 
opened,  with  promising  results.  The  work  on  the  Creed  had  been 
originally  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures  in  the  Eastcheap,  London, 
during  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  at  a  period  when  the  Church  was 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  monarchy  ;  and  the  work  itself,  although 
a  standard  book  in  the  Church  of  England,  might  be  also  claimed  by 
every  true  orthodox  Church.     He  therefore  hoped  that  every  orthodox 
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Church  would  take  the  matter  up,  as  well  as  eveiy  one  who  venerated 
the  memoiy  of  so  good  a  man.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  HiGKLiN  followed  with  some  farther  explanations  relative  to 
the  formation  of  the  committee  on  the  Bishop  Pearson  Memorial,  of 
which  the  Dean  of  Chester  was  chairman,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Blomfield 
and  the  Rev.  £.  D.  Green,  of  St.  Oswald's,  honorary  secretaries.  With 
reference  to  the  historical  transactions  of  the  period,  and  the  outrages 
of  the  mob  at  Chester  daring  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in 
1682,  he  quoted  some  interesting  local  statements,  written  in  the  quaint 
langnage  of  the  period,  from  a  singular  book  published  in  1683,  under 
the  title  of  *'  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Heroick  Life  and  mag- 
nanimous actions  of  the  most  illustrious  Protestant  Prince  James,  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  containing  an  account  of  his  birth,  education,  places, 
and  titles,  with  his  great  and  martial  achievements  in  inlanders  and 
Scotland ;  his  disgrace  and  departure  from  Court  and  kingdom ;  with 
the  most  material  circumstances  that  has  occurred  since  his  return." 
The  book  had  been  published  in  London,  and  was  "  printed  for  Thomas 
Mai  thus,  at  the  sign  of  the  Sun,  in  the  Poultrey,  1683."  In  concluding 
his  remarks,  he  begged  to  take  the  liberty  of  asking  Mr.  Hudson  when 
the  decorations  of  the  Lady  Chapel  would  have  so  far  progressed  as  to 
admit  of  the  removal  of  the  canvas  screen  which  now  stinted  the  fair 
proportions  of  the  Cathedral.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Hudson  declined  to  answer  the  question,  whereupon  the 
Chairman  alluded  to  the  long  periods  which  Michael  Angelo  had 
taken  to  complete  some  of  his  works.  (Laughter.)  The  proceedings 
were  then  brought  to  a  close. 


At  the  monthly  meeting,  on  Monday  evening,  March  7th,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Hillyabd  in  the  chair, 

The  Rev.  E.  Dyer  Green,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  Oswald^s,  in  this 
city,  read  an  elaborate  and  interesting  **  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Bishop  Pearson,"  an  analysis  of  which  we  reserve  for  a  future  page  of 
the  Journal.  At  the  close  of  the  Paper,  which  contained  many  local 
incidents  and  allusions. 

The  Rev.  Chairman  expressed  to  Mr.  Green  the  thanks  of  the 
Society,  and  offered  some  appropriate  remarks  on  the  subject,  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  memorial  in  Chester  Cathedral  in  honour  of 
the  good  and  learned  Prelate,  **  who  being  dead  yet  speaketh"  in 
defence  of  *'  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

Mr.  HicKLiN  followed  with  some  observations  arising  out  of  various 
topics  suggested  by  the  Essay,  particularly  referring  to  the  zealous 
exertions  of  the  lecturer  as  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  to  the 
rearson  Meraorial  Fund. 
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Mr.  Hughes  exhibited  to  the  meeting  several  scarce  portraits  of 
the  worthy  Bishop  ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  on  that 
subject,  alluded  to  the  loss  the  Society  would  soon  sustain  in  the 
departure  of  one  of  its  honorary  secretaries  (Mr.  Hicklin),  who  had  just 
been  appointed  by  Lord  Derby  to  the  lucrative  office  of  Stamp  Dis- 
tributor for  the  Derby  district.  He  regarded  Mr.  Hicklin  as  one  of 
the  original  founders  of  their  Association,  in  conjunction  with  the  late 
respected  Rev.  W.  H.  Massie,  whose  united  talents  and  friendly  counsel 
had  so  efficiently  conduced  to  its  usefulness  and  success. 

The  Rev.  Chairman  most  kindly  congratulated  Mr.  Hicklin  on  the 
honourable  appointment  which  he  had  obtained,  and  which  he  trusted 
would  secure  for  him  well-eanied  repose  and  comfort  on  his  retirement 
from  the  more  active  duties  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  engaged  ;  at 
the  same  time,  he  could  assure  him  that  there  would  be  a  general 
feeling  of  regret  on  his  leaving  Chester. 

After  a  few  remarks  in  reply  from  Mr.  Hicklin,  who  observed  that 
he  should  probably  have  to  bid  the  Society  farewell  at  the  next  meeting, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman,  and  the  proceedings  closed. 


The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Society's  Rooms  on 
Monday  evening,  April  4th,  the  Rev.  Canon  Hillyard  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  T.  N.  Brushfield,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Cheshire 
Lunatic  Asylum,  read  a  Paper  "  On  Obsolete  Punishments,  with  more 
especial  reference  to  those  of  Cheshire  and  its  Neighbourhood."  This 
l^iper  was  in  continuation  of  one  read  before  the  Society  some  eighteen 
months  ago,  which  treated  more  particularly  of  the  Brank,  or  Scold's 
Bridle — the  Ducking  Stool,  also  for  scolds — and  the  curious  Iron 
Torture  Gloves,  formerly  in  use  and  still  preserved  at  Chester.  (Vide 
Journal,  Vol.  IL,  p.  32.)  Of  this  previous  Paper  Mr.  Brushfield  gave 
a  rapid  resume,  observing  that  when  he  originally  exhibited  the  gauntlets 
he  had  obtained  no  clue  as  to  their  origin,  probable  date,  or  destined 
]i)urpose,  further  than  that  he  believed  they  were  for  confining  the 
hands  for  the  purposes  of  torture,  and  that  they  had  been  submitted  to 
the  action  of  fire.  Since  then,  however,  he  had  been  able  to  glean  the 
following  account,  which  satisfactorily  cleared  up  the  whole  of  the 
niybtery  that  had  hitherto  surrounded  them  : — 

Howard,*  in  1788-9,  visited  the  Chester  City  Gaol,  and,  in  his 
description  of  the  place,  the  following  occurred  : — "  Here  was  the  first 
iron  glove  I  have  seen  in  England,  which,  though  not  yet  used,  shews 
the  severity  of  the  gaoler's  disposition."  About  ten  years  previously 
he  had  witnessed  a  simitar  punishment  in  the  Pope's  galleys  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  where,  he  says — *'  Persons  convicted  of  forgery  are  always 

*  Account  of  lAuarettos,  &c.,  p.  208. 
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confined  for  life,  and  if  found  guilty  of  forging  bank  notes,  or  any 
instruments  by  which  large  sums  have  been  lost,  they  are  punished 
with  an  iron  glove.*** 

James  Nield,  the  Cheshire  philanthropist,  visited  the  prisons  of 
Chester  on  two  occasions,  but  neither  in  his  workf  nor  in  his  fii*st 
letter  in  the  Gentleman  8  Mmjazine  for  1804  (pp.  4 — 6)  is  there  any 
allusion  to  the  glove.  His  second  letter ^  contains  the  following 
explanatory  statement : — "  Cluster  City  Oaol :  In  this  prison  are  the 
only  iron  gloves  I  ever  saw.  The  gaoler  told  me  he  had  lived  in  the 
L?eward  Islands  some  years,  where  they  were  frequently  used  on  the 
negroes  ;  that,  on  his  retuni  to  Chester  and  appointment  to  the  office 
of  gaoler,  he  had  got  a  pair  made.  This  certainly  shews  a  severity  of 
disposition."  In  addition  to  the  two  pairs  of  these  gloves  which  are 
still  preserved  in  Chester,  a  third  pair,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Curzon, 
were  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  ArchsBological  Institute,  in  the  early 
part  of  1860,  which  were  reported  to  have  been  found  in  Chester  Castle ; 
if,  however,  they  came  from  Chester,  they  would  most  probably  have 
originally  belonged  to  the  City  Gaol,  with  the  other  two  specimens. 

Mr.  Brushfield  then  exhibited  two  Branks  or  Scold*s  Bridles,  being 
additional  specimens  to  those  produced  at  his  former  lecture.  He 
remarked  that  one  of  them  was  formerly  used  in  Manchester  Market, 
to  control  the  energetic  tongues  of  some  of  the  female  stall-keepers,  and 
it  was  remarkable  for  still  retaining  its  original  coverings,  consisting  of 
alternate  white  and  red  cotton  bands,  which  terminate  at  the  upper 
part  in  a  loose  bunch  of  the  same  material ;  the  gag  being  large,  with 
rasp-like  surfaces  ;  the  leading-chain  three  feet  long,  and  attached  to 
to  the  front  part  of  the  horizontal  hoop.  This  Brank  was  still  preserved 
in  the  Town  Hall  of  Manchester,  and,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  G. 
11.  Ireton,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Markets,  was  that  evening  ex- 
hibited. It  was  probably  the  very  one  alluded  to  in  the  following  entry 
extracted  from  the  Records  of  the  Manchester  Court  Leet  §  : — 

"9th  October,  1688.— That  the  Constables  of  this  Town  shall,  at  the  charges 
of  the  town,  provide  a  bridle  for  scolds.** 

The  second  specimen  had  been  lent  by  Robert  Walker,  Esq.  of  Kendal, 
and  was  formerly  in  the  Workhouse  of  that  town.  Its  form  was,  the 
lecturer  considered,  very  unique,  the  staple  for  the  chain  being  situated 
immediately  over  the  nasal  opening  ;  the  gag  being  plain  and  enlarged 
at  its  extremity,  and  formed  by  the  downward  prolongation  of  the 
vertical  band  :    there  was  a  second  horizontal  band  to  surround  the 

*  Affpendix  to  the  State  of  Prisons,  jrc,  1780,  p.  51. 
t  Account  of  Prisons,  published  in  1808. 
J   Centleman^s  Magazine  for  1806,  p.  815. 
§  Information  of  J.  Ilarland,  Esq. 
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upper  part  of  the  head  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  hinges  were  closely 
adjacent  to  the  nasal  piece.  Mr.  Walker  had  also  informed  bim,  that 
at  another  workhouse  belonging  to  the  same  town,  a  third  Brank  *'  was 
at  one  time  freely  used  there  within  the  recollection  of  several  inmates 
now  alive,"  but  that,  unfortunately,  it  had  been  recently  sold  amongst 
some  old  iron.  A  fourth  specimen  was  still  preserved  in  the  Kendal 
House  of  Correction,  where,  in  1 833,  it  was  employed  in  the  case  of 
'*  u  female,  and  with  admirable  success."  Its  form  was  similar  to  the 
Chester  examples  figured  at  page  45  of  our  present  volume. 

The  following  interesting  accounts  of  the  employment  of  the  Scottish 
l^ranks  appeared  in  Turreif  s  Antiquarian  Gleanings  J  rem  Aberdeen- 
shire  Records^  (pp.  64  and  79) : — 

"  At  Aberdeen,  in  16  J  4,  it  was  enacted  that  *  whatsoever  bairn  or 
scholar  be  found  casting  stones  in  the  Kirk,  or  breaking  windows,  the 
owner  of  the  bairn,  or  the  master  of  the  servant,  shall  pay  6s.  8d.  Scots, 
toties  quoties,  and  the  vagabonds  to  be  bound  to  the  cross,  and  bridled 
thereat,  and  stand  J24  hours  bound.' " 

"At  Botarie,  June  15,  1642,"  John  Matman,  after  being  accused 
of  several  murders,  is  reported  "  that  he  had  bound  Jeane  Davidsone, 
daughter  to  Alexander  Davidsone,  webster,  to  a  post,  and  hade  brydled 
her  without  ony  just  cans,  and  to  the  gryt  effusion  of  her  blood,  quho 
lay  bedfast  a  yeir  therefter  ;  and  also,  out  of  his  drunken  humour,  he 
frequentlie  used  to  brydle  his  owne  wyflfe." 

Mr.  Brushfield  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  origin  and  various 
forms  of  that  once  mighty  terror  to  evil-doers, — the  public  Pillory, — 
showing  that  it  was  a  punishment  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and 
Komans  of  classical  days  ;  that  in  Saxon  times  it  was  employed  in 
England  under  the  direct  sanction  of  the  law ;  and  that  after  the 
Conquest  it  became  an  appanage  to  the  privileged  boroughs  and 
manorial  courts  then  established  throughout  the  country.  Passing 
from  feudal  times,  during  which  the  pillory  seems  chiefly  to  have  been 
employed  against  dishonest  bakers  and  millers,  the  lecturer  arrived, 
in  proper  chronological  order,  at  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  when 
branding  in  the  cheek,  and  maiming  of  the  person  by  the  loss  of  the 
ear,  &c.,  were  added  to  the  ordinary  refinements  of  the  pillory.  Thus 
were  Robert  Oakham  and  Dr.  Loudon  punished  for  peijury,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  thus,  too,  a  century  afterwards,  was  the 
famous  William  Prynne  cruelly  disfigured  for  his  spirited  resistance  to 
Star  Chamber  violence.  "  Mutilated  and  dismembered,"  as  Prynne 
states  himself  to  have  been  in  his  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  was  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  through  Chester,  on  his  way  to  Carnarvon 
Castle,  where  he  had  been  sentenced  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  perpetual  banishment  from  his  home  and  friends.      Two  or 
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three  sympathising  friends  of  his  m  Chester,  who  had  the  courage  to 
visit  him  in  his  prison,  afterwards  paid  the  penalty  of  their  friendship, 
and,  besides  incurring  thereby  large  pecuniary  fines,  were  obliged  to 
make  a  public  recantation  of  their  offence,  both  in  the  Cathedral  and 
Town  Hail,  before  immense  assemblages  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
history  of  the  pillory,  as  a  recognised  punishment,  ceased  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty *s  beneficent  reign  ;  but  there 
had  been  no  instance  of  its  employment  in  Chester  since  the  year  IBOO, 
when  one  Steele,  a  bricklayer,  for  some  outrageous  ofience,  stood  in  the 
pillory  at  the  High  Cross,  and  was  well-nigh  pelted  to  death  by  the 
infuriated  citizens.  Another  pillory,  belonging  to  the  county  jurisdic- 
tion, existed  at  Glover's  Stone,  near  the  head  of  Castle  Street,  Chester, 
and  there,  within  living  memory,  a  man  had  undergone  the  same 
degrading  penalty  for  his  misdeeds.  At  Congleton,  Rowton,  Nantwich, 
Stockport,  and  Sandbach,  the  pillory  was  shown  to  have  once  existed  ; 
and  then,  after  passing  notices  of  the  Scottish  **  jougs,''  a  variety  of  the 
ordinary  pillory, — the  "  drunkard  s  cloak,"  a  sort  of  barrel  pillory, — 
and  the  **  finger  pillory,"  Mr.  Brushfield  concluded  an  able  discourse, 
which  evinced  throughout  a  large  amount  of  patient  and  thoughtful 
investigation,  upon  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  all  who  desire  to  study 
the  past  history  of  the  country. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Hiixyard  offered  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to 
Mr.  Brushfield  for  his  valuable  lecture.  The  compliment  having  been 
suitably  acknowledged, 

Mr.  Charles  Potts  then  adverted  to  the  approaching  removal 
from  Chester  of  the  Society's  Secretary,  Mr.  Hicklin,  and  in  animated 
terms  impressed  upon  the  meeting  the  loss  that  would  be  sustained  by 
the  city  at  large,  and  by  this  Society  more  immediately,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  one  who,  by  his  eloquence  and  talent,  had  done  so  much  to 
further  the  interests  of  all  that  was  commendable  and  good,  not  only  in 
Chester,  but  in  the  whole  surrounding  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Potts 
concluded  by  reading  a  formal  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Society  to  Mr. 
Hicklin  for  his  valuable  services  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Society 
by  the  late  Mr.  Massie  and  himself,  just  ten  years  since. 

Mr.  Beamont,  of  Warringt(]n,  cordially  seconded  the  motion  in 
appropriate  terms. 

Mr.  Hicklin  responded  to  the  vote  of  thanks  which  had  just  been 
so  unanimously  carried,  in  an  eloquent  address,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  gave  an  entertaining  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Society  from  its 
commencement,  and  enlarged  on  the  beneficial  influence  it  had  already 
exerted  on  the  public  taste. 

Mr.  Hicklin 's  remarks  were  received  with  much  enthusiasm,  and 
the  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  further  expressed  in  appropriate  speeches 
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by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  Canon  Hillyard,  ^fr.  Ayrton,  and  others. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  here  that,  prior  to  his  departure  from  Chester, 
Mr.  Hicklin  was  publicly  presented  with  a  very  chaste  and  elegant 
Silver  Epergne,  together  with  a  purse  of  gold,  the  spontaneous  offering 
of  his  numerous  circle  of  friends  in  this  city  and  neighbourhood. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Major  Egerton  Leigh,  expressing  regret  for 
his  unavoidable  absence  on  the  occasion  ;  and  the  usual  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


On  Wednesday  evening,  the  8th  of  June,  the  members  held  their 
ordinary  monthly  meeting,  Mr.  T.  N.  Brdshfield  (Medical  Super- 
intendent of  the  Cheshire  Lunatic  Asylum)  being  called  to  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  H.  Green  (of  Knutsford)  read  an  interesting  Paper  "  On 
the  Emhlema  of  Geffrey  Whitney,  a  native  of  Nantwich,  in  the  16Ui 
century."  This  was  a  subject  which,  to  a  general  observer,  would  seem 
to  have  presented  little  scope  to  a  lecturer,  but,  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Green,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  mine  of  almost  inexhaustible  antiquarian 
wealth.  Prefacing  his  remarks  with  an  historical  account  of  emblems 
and  emblem  writers  generally  during  the  15th  and  I6th  centuries,  he 
gradually  drew  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  works  of  Geffrey 
Whitney,  an  author  previously  almost  unknown  in  our  catalogues  of 
Cheshire  worthies.  A  native  of  Coole  Pilate,  five  miles  from  Nantwich, 
where  his  ancestors  had  resided  as  landed  proprietors  for  more  than 
two  centuries  before,  and  where  he  himself  was  born  about  1545, 
Whitney  was  educated  first  at  Audlem  and  then  at  Northwich  Grammar 
Schools,  as  he  modestly  informs  us  in  one  of  his  poetical  emblems. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  and  afterwards  to  some  other  University, 
ultimately  settling  down  at  Leyden,  where^  in  1586,  he  published  that 
very  curious  and  always  scarce  work  on  which  rests  his  title  to  fame  as 
one  of  the  notabilities  of  Cheshire.  T1^  Choice  of  EmhUmes  was  printed 
at  the  press  of  the  famous  Christopher  Plantin,  and  is  stated  by  Dibdin 
to  have  been  '*  probably  the  only  English  book  which  owes  its  existence 
to  the  matrices  and  punches  of  that  celebrated  man."  The  woodcuts, 
which  embellish  almost  every  page,  appear  not  to  have  been  engraved 
purposely  for  Whitney's  book,  but  ha^  many  of  them  previously  done 
duty  for  other  works  issuing  from  the  same  printing  office.  Ormerod, 
in  his  notice  of  Whitney's  Emhlemes  in  the  History  of  Cheshire, 
evidently  inclined  to  the  idea  that  the  woodcuts,  rather  than  the  poetry, 
formed  the  chief  excellence  of  the  work ;  but  that  this  estimate  was 
not  altogether  correct,  Mr.  Green  eloquently  argued,  by  adducing 
passages  from  the  book  itself,  displaying  a  depth  of  thought  and  a 
beautiful  originahty  of  expression  which  one  might  almost  seek  for  in 
vain  in  the  writings  of  Gower  and  other  recognised  contemporary  poets. 
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Take,  for  example,  the  foUowiDg  stanzas,  so  fall  of  consolation  and  hope 
to  those  struggling  with  the  world,  and  of  advice  to  those  who  are  wont 
to  "  despise  the  daj  of  small  things  " : — 

Althonghe  thj  store  be  small,  for  to  beginne, 
Tet  gnide  it  well,  and  scone  it  is  increaste, 
For  mighty  men  in  time  their  wealthe  did  winne, 
Whoe  had,  at  jQnte,  as  little  as  the  leaste : 
Where  God  dothe  blesse,  in  time  abundance  springesi 
And  heapes  are  made  of  manie  little  thinges." 

By  this,  and  similar  quotations,  did  Mr.  Green  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  his  audience  towards  Geffrey  Whitney,  their  own  county  poet ;  and 
80  in  due  time  closed  a  Paper  abounding  with  local  interest,  and  evincing 
a  more  than  ordinary  acquaintance  with,  and  appreciation  of,  Elizabethan 
literature.  [This  Paper  vnll,  it  is  hoped,  appear  in  an  early  number  of 
the  Journal,] 

Dr.  Dayies  rose  to  move  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  lecturer, 
claiming,  as  his  right  to  do  so,  that  Mr.  Green  had  introduced  to  them 
that  evening  tihe  name  of  a  Mrs.  M.  D.  Colley,  of  Church-en-Heath, 
sister  of  the  poet  Whitney,  which  lady  he  (Dr.  Davies)  now  for  the 
first  time  recognised  as  an  ancestor  of  his  own. 

The  motion  having  been  supported  by  the  Chairman,  and  suitably 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Gbeen, 

Mr.  J.  Edwards  (Blue  Coat  Hospital)  exhibited  a  curious  silver 
ring,  recently  found  in  the  river  Dee,  and  which,  from  the  design  upon 
the  seal, — the  initial  M,  supported  by  the  princess  feathers  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  ducal  coronet, — Mr.  Edwards  attributed  to  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  Monmouth,  that  dissolute  prince  who, 
in  his  youth,  struck  Judge  Gascoigne  while  sitting  upon  the  bench,  and 
who  afterwards  so  covered  himself  with  glory  on  the  field  of  Agincourt. 

Mr.  T.  Hughes  then  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  original  MS. 
Parade  Book  of  the  Chester  Volunteers  in  1782,  which  contained  the 
autograph  signatures  of  the  members  of  the  corps,  to  the  number  of 
120,  including  most  of  the  principal  residents  and  tradesman  of  that 
period, — ^the  Moulsons,  Fletchers,  Browns,  Mellors,  Cranes,  Bowers, 
Townshends,  Eddowes,  Duttons,  Ac,  &c.  Colonel  E.  Townsbend, 
grandfather  of  the  present  Major  L.  P.  Townsbend,  of  Wincham,  was 
elected  colonel  of  the  regiment  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  brother 
volunteers.  Their  place  of  meeting  was  at  the  Linen  Hall,  and  they 
equipped  and  armed  themselves  entirely  at  their  own  expense. 

Two  original  drawings, — one  in  water  colours  by  Miss  Jackson,  of  the 
stone  pulpit  in  the  Abbey  Foregate,  Shrewsbury,  and  which  that  lady 
has  since  reproduced  in  fac  simile  as  a  chromo-lithograpb, — and  the 
other  an  etching  in  pen  and  ink  of  the  interior  of  St.  John  s  Church, 
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hy  Mr.  W.  Boden,  of  tliis  city,  were  also  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  and 
deservedly  won  the  admiration  of  all  present. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Marsh  presented  to  the  meeting  a  circular  glass  bottle 
of  the  1 6th  century,  stated  by  him  to  have  been  found  while  excavating 
upon  the  site  of  a  monastery  in  Lincolnshire  ;  after  which  the  usual 
Tote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


ClitHJjire  WmU  anil  ^trnija. 

No.  1. 


Under  this  head,  it  is  intended  occasionally  to  publish  in  the 
Journal  copies  of  any  curious  articles  relating  to  Cheshire,  previously 
existing  only  in  MS.,  or  of  acknowledged  rarity  in  print.  As  a  speci- 
men of  this  style  of  fugitive  literature,  we  here  give  a  verbatim  copy 
of  a  strange  broadside  printed  at  Chester  early  in  the  present  century, 
respecting  the  statements  in  which,  bordering  somewhat  on  the  mar- 
vellous, the  Editors  will  be  glad  to  learn  something  from  those  who 
were  living  on  the  spot  at  the  date  referred  to.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
this  is  only  one  of  that  fraternity  of  literary  escapades  to  which  "Nixon^a 
Prophecies,'*  and  other  similar  compilations  in  past  days  belong :  at  all 
events,  its  republication  now  may  assist  us  in  ascertaining  whether  any» 
and  what  amount  of  truth  lies  hidden  beneath  this  seeming  fiction. 

A  FULL  ACCOUNT  OF 

MR.'  JOHN  HARRIS, 

The  English  Hermit, 

Now  residing  in  a  Cave  in  a  Rock,  knomi  by  the  Name  of  Alleuscomb*s 
Cave,  near  to  the  Toivn  of  Harthill,  in  the  Paiish  of  Tattenhall,  in 
the  County  of  Chester. 

Mr.  Harris  is  09  Years  old,  born  July  24th,  1710,  in  the  Pariah  of 

Handley,  in  the  County  of  Chester. 


WHEN  the  train  of  human  events  appear  to  deviate  from  their 
wonted  course,  and  become  productive  of  characters  altogether 
new  and  unexampled,  they  have  a  claim  on  the  World  to  be  perpetuated. 
An  instance  of  this  kind,  when  Nature  has  appeared  surprisingly  to 
wander  from  its  wonted  operations,  is  displayed  in  tlie  character  and 
manner  of  life  exhibited  by  a  certain  Person  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Town  of  TattenhaU. — We  often  hear  of  Men,  from  various  motives, 
preferring  a  life  of  solitude  in  some  gloomy  Cavern  or  Cave  in  the 
Earth,   wholly  secluded  from  human  society,— a  phenomenon, — the 
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love  of  not  seeing,  or  being  seen,  which  appears,  when  related, 
too  romantic  to  gain  belief ;  yet  the  reader  may  rely  on  the  sequel 
being  a  simple  declaration  of  the  truth. — Mr.  John  Harris,  the 
Hermit,  is  a  man  about  5  feet  10  inches  high,  of  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion, strong  built,  a  strong  voice,  and  walks  very  straight  and 
remarkably  quick :  he  was  a  Man  possessed  of  a  very  great  fortune, 
he  had  several  estates  in  the  parishes  of  Handley,  Broxlan,  and  Tat- 
tenhail,  which  he  sold  after  his  Parents  decease,  and  took  his  abode  in 
Dens  and  Caves  in  the  Mountains,  in  which  he  has  resided  ever  since, 
which  is  about  the  space  of  66  years ;  occasioned  by  his  Parents  refu- 
sing him  marriage  with  one  Miss  Ann  Egerton,  in  the  parish  of 
HandUy,  whereof  he  made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  marry  as  long  as  he 
lived,  and  to  have  as  little  conversation  with  mankind  as  possible.  '  The 
first  place  he  made  his  abode  m,  was  a  Cave  belonging  to  W.  Leech, 
Esq.,  of  Garden^  in  the  County  of  Chester^  in  which  place  he  resided 
for  the  space  of  20  years  and  upwards ;  he  not  liking  his  situation, 
removed  from  thence  to  a  Cavity  or  Cave  in  a  Rock,  belonging  to  J. 
Tarlton,  Esq.,  of  Bolesworih-HaU^  in  the  County  of  Chester,  in  which 
be  resided  for  the  space  of  46  years  and  upwards ;  which  amounts  in 
the  whole  to  66  years. — He  was  discovered  on  the  5th  of  November 
lost,  by  four  young  Men,  who  were  getting  what  they  could  plunder  to 
bum  the  image  of  Guy  Fawkes;  they  were  so  affrighted  at  the  sight 
of  the  Hermit,  that  they  ran  into  the  town  of  Harihill,  and  declared 
that  they  had  seen  a  wild  hairy  Man,  and  that  he  was  gone  into  the 
Rock's  mouth,  that  is  in  AUenscombs,  and  that  he  was  the  frightfulest 
figure  they  ever  saw.  The  Gentlemen  took  them  all  to  task  very  closely, 
but  they  all  persisted  in  it,  that  it  was  even  so  :  four  of  the  Gentlemen 
took  lanthorns  and  candles  and  searched  diligently,  and  found  this  won- 
derful Man  sitting  by  a  fire  made  of  cokes,  to  prevent  being  discovered 
by  smoak.  They  begged  bis  pardon  for  being  so  rude  to  enter  his  apart 
ment,  it  was  readily  granted,  he  got  up,  made  his  obeisance  and  invited 
them  all  to  sit  down.  They  accepted  the  invitation,  and  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  the  old  Gentleman ;  they  found  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  that 
he  kept  burning  night  and  day,  as  there  was  no  windows  to  give  light, 
that  it  was  a  spacious  room  and  well  furnished,  with  two  very  good 
feather  beds,  one  for  himself,  the  other  for  his  servant  Man,  with  other 
utensils  fit  for  his  use.  His  cloathing  is  very  good  and  he  keeps  himself 
very  clean,  he  is  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind  and  keeps  by  him  a  Bible, 
a  Prayer-book  and  other  godly  Books  which  he  takes  great  delight  in  ; 
but  as  to  his  Hair  k  Finger  Nails,  they  have  not  been  cut  since  he  took 
to  the  life  of  an  Hermit,  and  his  Toe  Nails  they  are  grown  like  unto 
Asses  hoofs,  neither  hath  he  been  shaved  since  he  took  to  the  life  of  an 
Hermit,  which  makes  him  appear  very  frightful.  His  Cave  is  situated 
between  HartkUl  and  Bolesworlh-Uall  in  Tattenhall  Parish ;  there  is 
a  Brook  or  Rillet  of  clear  spring  Water,  that  runs  within  20  Paces 
from  the  Cave  s  Mouth,  which  is  very  useful  to  the  old  Gentleman  : 
this  Cave  is  known  by  the  name  of  AUenscomb's  Cave,  the  Cave's 
Mouth  is  about  4  feet  wide  and  8  feet  long,  there  are  several  turnings 
and  windings  before  you  come  to  the  Cave  where  this  wonderful  Man 
resides.  The  Cave  is  about  12  feet  wide,  15  feet  long  and  6  feet  high  ; 
about  10  yards  from  the  Cave's  Mouth  there  are  three  more  Caverns  in 
the  same  Rock,  about  10  yards  asunder,  all  four,  and  about  the  same 
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size  as  if  tbey  had  been  hewn  out,  or  made  by  human  species,  yet  there 
is  not  the  least  mark  of  a  working  tool  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  Caves. 
This  Crevice  in  the  Rock  hath  been  searched  by  several  People  since 
the  5  th  of  November  last,  who  have  gone  up  the  Crevice  in  tne  Rock 
to  the  length  of  half  a  mile  and  upwards,  until  a  candle  will  bum  blue 
and  go  quite  out  Mr.  Joh;^  Harris  keeps  a  servant  Man  whose 
name  is  John  Barlow,  aged  60  years,  he  was  born  at  Bamhill  and 
has  lived  with  Mr.  Harris  near  50  years  ;  this  is  his  second  Servant 
since  he  took  to  this  way  of  life :  he  is  often  visited  by  the  neighbouring 
Gentlemen  in  Cheshire,  likewise  by  J.  Tarlton,  Esq.,  Bolesworth-Hallt 
the  owner  of  the  Rock  wherein  is  Mr.  Harrises  residence,  and  who  has 
given  him  liberty  to  reside  in  the  apartment  where  he  now  is  until  the 
Lord  is  pleased  to  call  him  from  hence.  This  Cave  is  10  Miles  Ifrom 
the  City  of  Chester ,  and  2  from  Bamhill, 


The  following  donations  to  the  Library  of  the  Society  have  been 
made  since  the  last  publication  of  the  Journal,  in  addition  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  various  literaiy  bodies  with  which  the  Chester 
Archaeological  Society  is  in  friendly  association.  In  each  instance  the 
cordial  thanks  of  the  Council  have  been  recorded  to  the  respective 
Donors  : — 
Chester  Miracle  Plays,  Vol.  II,  completing  the  series  of  Shakspeare 

Society's  volumes  previously  presented  by  him... Mr.  C.  Barnard. 

Hakewill  (J.)  on  Elizabethan  Architecture  Mr.  T.  W.  Jones. 

The  MedisB val  Archi tecture  of  Chester   Mr.  J.  H .  Parker. 

The  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet,  10  vols... Mr.  Wilcock,  jun. 
Wright's    (Thomas)    Lecture   on  the  History  of  the   English  Lan 

guage The  Author 

Wright's  (T.)  Lecture  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  Cemeteries 

of  the  age  of  Paganism Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A. 

Ceremonies  connected  with  the  Opening  of  the  Free  Public  Library 

and  Museum,  Liverpool  ..The  Committee. 


ON  THE 


Irrjiitectural  i^ijBitan]  uf  Cjieater  CatjiehrnI, 


BY  THOMAS  RIGKMIN, 


WITH  AK 

INTRODUCTORY  MEMOIR  BY  THE  REV.  CANON  BLOMFIELD. 


jHE  MS.  of  the  following  Report  by  Thomas  Rickman,  on  the 
Architectural  features  of  Chester  Cathedral,  has  been  for 
many  years  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  in  Chester,*  but 
has  never  yet  appeared  in  print.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up 
at  the  request  of  Dean  Cholmondeley,  who  was  one  of  Hickman  s  early 
patrons,  and  the  date  of  it  may  be  fixed  at  about  18 IS.  It  is  there- 
fore probably  the  earliest  specimen  of  his  style  of  architectural  analysis. 
As,  at  the  same  time,  it  affords  a  valuable  specimen  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  observation,  and  the  clearness  of  his  discriminative  judgment, 
it  is  thought  right  to  present  it  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Chester  Architectural  and  ArchsBological  Society. 

The  name  of  Thomas  Rickman  is  familiar  to  every  student  of 
Gothic  Architecture,  as  the  author  of  the  clearest  and  most  compre- 
hensive text  book  on  the  subject.  He  was  the  first  to  elucidate  the 
true  characteristics  of  Gothic  Architecture,  and  reduce  them  to  a  simple 
and  intelligible  system.  The  nomenclature  which  is  now  universally 
received,  was  first  brought  into  use  by  him.  For  though  he  adopted 
the  title  of  "  Early  English"  from  Miller,  who  hod  suggested  it  in 
1805,t  and  that  of  "Decorated"  from  Britton,  who  applied  it  in  his 
description  of  Malmesbury  Abbey,  in  1807  ;♦  yet  he  was  the  first  person 
who  really  gave  substance  and  meaning  to  those  terms  by  assigning  to 
each  its  proper  characteristics.  The  term  "  Perpendicular"  he  liimself  in- 
vented, as  describing  the  features  of  the  later  style.     Thus,  arranging 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Hodkinson,  Architect. 

t  In  his  Description  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely, 

t  Architecture^  Antiquities^  Vol.  I.  p.  3. 
2  o 
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the  whole  series  of  Ecclesiastical  haildiugs  in  this  country  under  the 
four  divisions  of  Norman,  Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpen- 
dicular, and  accurately  defining  the  special  and  distinctive  features  of 
each,  he  became  in  fact  the  founder  of  the  modem  science  of  Gothic 
Architecture,  the  author  of  the  Grammar  by  which  the  study  of  it  is 
still  regulated  and  pursued. 

Hickman  therefore  deserves  a  higher  place  in  the  temple  of  Fame 
than  he  appears  at  present  to  occupy.  The  habit  of  laborious  and 
patient  investigation,  the  sound  and  discriminating  judgment,  the 
faculty  of  nice  and  accurate  comparison,  which  enabled  him,  wholly 
unaided  by  the  science  or  labour  of  others,  to  work  out  for  himself  that 
simple  yet  clear  and  comprehensive  system,  which  secured  this  branch 
of  architectural  science  from  the  ignorance  and  bad  taste  of  preceding 
centuries,  and  established  it  on  a  fixed  and  certain  basis,  ought  to  place 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  men  who  have  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  useful  knowledge. 

As  the  history  of  his  life  and  labours  is  but  little  known,  it  may 
be  an  acceptable  introduction  to  the  reading  of  this  Report  on  Chester 
Cathedral,  if  we  preface  it  with  a  short  biographical  Memoir. 

Thomas  Hickman  was  bom  at  Maidenhead  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1776,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Hickman,  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  father's  profession  seems  to  have 
combined  that  of  grocer,  and  chemist,  and  druggist,  in  which  latter 
capacity  he  gave  medical  advice  to  his  customers.  Eventually  he 
relinquished  all  but  the  medical  department,  and  practiced  as  an 
apothecary,  in  which  profession  he  wished  to  bring  up  his  eldest  son. 
Circumstances,  and  his  son's  natural  tendencies,  determined  otherwise. 
It  appears  that  even  the  strict  and  unsesthetic  notions  of  his  father's 
sect  could  not  restrain  the  development  of  the  sou's  taste  for  order 
and  beauty  of  arrangement,  which  manifested  itself,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  a  passion  for  military  display.  As  a  boy,  he  was  eager  to  attend 
every  review  and  parade  which  he  could  possibly  reach,  and  to  make 
himself  master  of  all  the  details  of  military  evolutions.  He  employed 
his  leisure  moments  at  home  in  drawing  figures  of  soldiers,  cutting 
them  out  of  pasteboard,  and  arranging  them  on  tables  in  an  upper 
room  which  he  had  appropriated  to  himself.  He  made  several 
thousands  of  these  pasteboard  soldiers,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  and 
disposed  them  in  order  of  battle,  to  illustrate  some  prints  which  he 
had  procured  of  celebrated  battles.  He  studied  the  history  of  all  the 
modern  campaigns,  and  knew  the  services  of  all  the  officers  in  the 
Army  List.  He  could  tell  the  details  of  the  uniform  of  every  regi- 
ment, not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  most  of  the  continental 
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nations,    and    understood    the    strength    and  value   of   the  various 
instruments  of  warfare  hotter  than  most  of  those  who  used  them.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  earlj  tendency  to  military  tactics 
ever  led  Rickman  to  take  an  active  part  in  them,  though  it  may  have 
served  to  unsettle  his  views  for  some  time  with  regard  to  the  choice 
of  a  profession.  His  father  removed  to  Lewes  in  Sussex,  in  1797, 
and  Thomas  then  went  to  London,  first  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Stringer,  a 
chemist  in  the  Strand,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  an  apothecary 
in  Jermyn  street.  But  disliking  the  profession,  or  the  town,  he 
removed  to  Saffron  Walden,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Messrs. 
Day  and  Greer,  grocers,  in  that  town.  From  thence  he  again  went 
to  London,  and  prepared  himself,  hy  walking  the  hospitals,  to  act  as 
his  father's  assistant  at  Lewes,  whither  he  went  in  1801.  But  he 
was  still  unsettled,  and  again  repaired  to  London  in  1803,  to  enter 
into  partnership  with  a  comfactor.  While  there  be  married  his  cousin, 
Lucy  Rickman. 

On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Rickman,  in  1808,  he  removed  to  Liverpool, 
and  entered  the  office  of  an  insurance  broker.  Here  it  was  that  his  taste 
for  SBsthetic  forms  and  methodical  arrangements  again  overcame  his 
sectarian  prejudices,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture, and  especially  Church  Architecture.  The  business  of  his  office, 
which  commenced  at  ten  and  closed  at  four,  gave  him  much  leisure : 
this  he  employed  in  making  excursions  on  foot  into  the  country  round 
Liverpool,  and  examining  the  details  of  all  the  churches  which  he 
could  reach.  He  would  start  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  accomplish 
a  good  deal  before  his  office  opened ;  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  he 
would  set  off  on  a  longer  journey  to  more  distant  places,  and  spend  the 
whole  of  Sunday,  which  had  no  special  claims  on  his  Quaker  conscience, 
in  pursuing  his  favourite  researches.  This  course  he  pursued  with 
untiring  industry  for  several  years,  until  be  had  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  characteristics  of  Church  Architecture  which  could 
be  found  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  He  afterwards  extended  his 
joumies  to  other  counties,  and  examined  and  took  notes  of  the  special 
features  of  almost  all  the  churches  in  the  kingdom ;  making  accurate 

*In  alltuion  to  these  military  predilections,  his  professional  friend  and  associate^ 
Mr.  R.  C.  Hussey,  thas  writes,  **  These  really  remained  with  him  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  wonld  always  converse  readily  and  with  animation  on  military 
suhjects ;  and  his  wife  observed  that  if  he  saw  a  soldier  approaching,  he  would 
cross  the  street  in  order  to  get  as  near  to  him  as  he  could.  An  old  friend  of 
Rickman's  told  me  that  he  once  met  at  dinner,  at  Dnblin,  an  officer  (I  think  a 
major  in  the  army)  who  said  an  extraordinary  thing  had  occurred  to  him,  for  he 
once  came  across  a  Quaker  who  knew  more  about  his  (the  major's)  regiment  than 
he  did  himself.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  Quaker  was  no  other  than  Mr. 
Rickman,  onr  architect. 
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measurements  and  drawings  of  all  that  he  thought  worthy  of  notice. 
In  this  lahorious  investigation  he  spent  not  only  many  years,  but 
many  thousand  pounds ;  and  he  thereby  accumulated  a  vast  fund  of 
architectural  data,  on  which  he  founded  the  system  of  classification  of 
styles  which  is  now  universally  accepted. 

His  maiden  sister  followed  him  to  Liverpool,  and  opened  business 
as  a  confectioner ;  and  those  who  were  conversant  with  that  town  some 
forty  years  ago  may  remember  her  very  odd  looking  shop  front,  the 
design  for  which  "  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  Rickman  from  the 
Choragic  monument  of  Thrasyllus,  in  Greece." 

While  in  Liverpool,  he  i^arried  his  second  wife  Christiana  Homer, 
sister  of  Thomas  Homer,  who  passed  so  much  of  his  time  on  the  top 
of  St.  PauVs  Cathedral,  painting  the  Panorama  of  London,  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  Colosseum  in  the  Regent's  Park.  The  first  result  of 
Rickman*s  architectural  investigation  appeared  in  the  shape  of  an 
Essay  in  the  Liverpool  "  Panorama  of  'Science  and  Art,"  bearing  tlie 
same  title  under  which  he  afterwards  published  it  in  an  enlarged  form, 
"An  attempt  to  discriminate  the  styles  of  architecture  in  England. *> 
This  Essay,  on  its  first  appearance  in  1817,  attracted  general  attention 
and  brought  its  author  under  the  notice  of  many  influential  persons 
both  in  Liverpool  and  Chester,  for  whom  he  furnished  designs  for 
monuments  and  other  buildings.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Birken- 
head, was  erected  from  his  designs,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  efforts 
of  his  skill.  The  transepts  now  attached  to  this  Church  formed  no 
part  of  Rickman  s  design,  but  are  the  work  of  a  later  architect. 

At  this  time  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  the  building  of  new 
Churches  called  forth  a  host  of  aspiring  Gothic  architects ;  amongst 
them  Thomas  Rickman  appeared,  and  gained  the  first  prize  for  a  design, 
which  was  afterwards  executed  for  St.  George's  Church  at  Birmingham.! 

*  I  may  here  relate  an  anecdote  of  my  own  personal  meeting  with  Rickman. 
I  was  once  travelling  in  a  stage  coach,  and  had  drawn  the  conversation  gradaally 
into  an  architectoral  channel.  One  of  my  companions,  an  elderly  gentleman 
in  Qnaker  costame,  after  some  general  remarks,  addressed  me  as  follows : — 
*'  Yoang  friend,  thoa  seemest  to  have  some  taste  for  architecture, — ^where  did*8t 
thoa  pick  it  up  ?**  My  reply  was,  that  the  little  I  knew  of  the  subject  had  been 
gleaned  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Rickman's  clever  work  on  Grothic  Architecture. 
"  Indeed,  friend,"  continued  my  querist,  *'  is  that  rerily  so  ?  Then,  I  am  Thomas 
Hickman." 

t  This  Church  (writes  Mr.  Hussey)  was  erected  under  the  Church  Building 
Commissioners,  very  soon  after  they  were  appointed ;  and  it  was  under  their 
auspices,  indeed,  that  he  commenced  his  Church  building.  He  used  to  say  that 
when  he  had  an  interview  with  these  functionaries,  he  enquired  how  large  a 
projection  he  might  give  to  the  Chancel.  The  reply  was,  that  two  feet  was 
enough  for  a  Chancel ;  and  two  feet  is  given  to  it  in  this  Church.     He  is  buried 
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Hitherto  he  had  not  heen  a  pro/esnonal  architect;  and  having  no 
practical  experience  in  the  constructive  department  of  the  art,  he  was 
unahle  to  undertake  the  exercise  of  it  until  he  had  associated  with 
himself  Mr.  Henry  Hutchinson,  a  gentleman  who  supplied  this 
defect*  He  then  entered  upon  a  large  field  of  work,  and  was  the 
popular  Gothic  architect  of  the  day.  Amongst  the  many  Churches 
which  he  designed  and  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  may 
be  mentioned  Oulton,  near  Leeds,  Hampton  Lacy,  in  Warwickshire, 
St.  David*8,  Glasgow,  and  St.  Jude*s,  Liverpool.  He  also  erected  the 
Chapel  and  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Bristol ;  and,  in  1827,  the  new 
building  of  St.  John*s  College,  Cambridge.  Rose  Castle,  the  palace 
of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  also  restored  by  him. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Hutchinson  died ;  and  four  years  after,  Hickman  took 
into  partnership  Mr.  R.  C.  Hussey,  a  gentleman  who  is  now  employing 
his  talents  on  the  restoration  of  St.  John's  Church,  Chester.  In  1835, 
be  married  his  third  wife.  Miss  Millar,  of  Edinburgh,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son,  and  who  survived  him.  At  this  time  he  had  relinquished 
his  connection  with  the  Quakers,  and  attached  himself  to  the  sect 
of  the  Irvingites,  to  which  he  continued  to  belong  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1841. 

The  characteristics  of  Thomas  Rickman*s  mind  were  great  intelligence 
and  quickness  of  perception ;  considerable  powers  of  method  and  ar- 
rangement; and  indefatigable  industry  in  investigation.  He  was  physically 
Btrongand active,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  bodily  fatigue.  He  cannot 
however,  be  said  to  have  possessed  much  imagination,  or  inventive 
genius.  His  work  on  Architecture  is  one  that  displays  rather  acuteness 
of  observation,  and  energy  of  mind,  than  power  of  conception ;  and 
the  character  of  the  buildings  which  he  executed  indicates  the  same 
accuracy  of  imitation  from  authentic  examples,  and  the  same  want  of 
originality  and  fertility  of  invention.  "But  after  all  abatement  is 
made,  it  must  be  granted  that  to  Rickman,  more  than  to  any  other 

in  the  graveyard  of  St.  George's  Church,  where  a  monnment,  erected  by  subscrip- 
tion,  exiiits  to  hU  memory.  At  this  time  of  day  masons  were  so  little  accns- 
tomed  to  work  Gothic  windows,  that  no  one  would  give  an  estimate  for  woik  of 
this  kind,  consequently  no  contract  for  a  Gothic  Church  could  be  made.  As 
this  would  not  suit  Rickman  or  the  Church  Commissioners,  he  had  a  set  of 
patterns  made  for  cast  iron  Windows,  and  these  he  used  for  all  the  windows  in 
St.  George's  Church,  except  the  east  window,  which  is  of  stone.  St.  George's 
is  in  the  Decorated  style. 

*  The  architect  here  named  was  the  father  of  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Hutchinson, 
formerly  Vice-Principal  of  the  Chester  Training  College,  and  now  second 
Master  of  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham.  The  members  of  the  Chester 
Archieological  Society  need  not  to  he  reminded  how  thoroughly  the  architec- 
tural tastes  of  the  father  arc  inherited  bv  the  son. 
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man,  is  due  the  great  advance  which  within  the  last  few  years  has  been 
made  in  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Gothic  Architecture  in  this 
country."* 


An  Arcrjeolooical   Description   of  the  Cathedraj^  Church  of 
Chester,  bt  Thomas  Rickman.j 

The  Metropolitan  Cathedrals  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the 
Episcopal  edifices  of  most  of  the  English  sees,  have  not  only  been 
described  as  beautiful  and  valuable  remains,  but  many  of  them  have 
become  not  undeservedly  celebrated  over  almost  every  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  Amongst  these,  however,  the  Cathedral  of  Chester 
has  not  only  been  almost  entirely  overlooked,  but,  by  a  late  writer  in  a 
very  popular  work,  described  as  "  a  heavy,  uninteresting  pile,  not  worth 
examining." 

Having  examined  it  with  some  attention,  and  finding  therein  a 
more  complete  succession  of  styles  than  I  recollect  to  have  met  with  in 
almost  any  other  building,  I  wish  by  a  few  remarks  to  excite  some 
attention  to  its  beauties.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  offer  a  slight  sketch 
of  what  appears  from  its  present  state  to  have  been  the  order  of  its 
construction. 

From  the  situation  of  those  remains  of  the  Norman  fabric  which 
are  still  visible,  I  have  little  doubt  the  present  church  stands  pretty 
nearly  on  the  same  foundation  as  the  Norman  did ;  for  these  remains 
consist  of  the  north  wall  of  the  Nave  forming  the  south  wall  of  the 
Cloisters^  and  of  the  east  Wall  of  the  North  Transept, 

From  the  situation  of  this  latter  wall  it  seems  pretty  clear  that 
the  Norman  Central  Tower  was  of  the  same  size  as  the  present  one, 
and  most  likely  was  not  taken  down  till  that  was  built. 

The  North  Wall  of  the  Nave  contains  two  doors.  The  easternmost 
one  deserves  particular  attention,  as  it  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
mouldings  and  ornaments  of  tiie  early  Norman.  The  arches  remaining 
in  the  east  wall  of  the  North  Transept  are  evidently  those  of  a 

*  Article  on  Rickman  ia  Knight's  Cydcpcedia  of  Biographf. 

t  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  following  paper,  Rickman  has  distinctly 
pointed  oat  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  dates  of  erection  of  the  several  portions 
of  the  Cathedral  building.  Having  no  historical  authorities  to  refer  to,  he  bad 
fixed  these  entirely  from  his  own  notions  of  the  probable  periods,  drawn  from 
his  examination  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  several  parts.  We 
have  it  in  our  power  now  to  verify  these  dates  from  authentic  records,  and  to 
show,  as  we  have  done  in  toot  notes,  the  singular  accuracy  of  Rickman*s 
judgment  in  fixing  them. 
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Triforium,  or  gallery  over  the  lower  arches,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  a  future  examination  may  discover  some  part  of  those  lower 
arches  still  remaining. 

The  oldest  portion  of  the  building  is  the  west  wall  of  the  Cloisters, 
and  that  portion  of  the  north  wall  which  reaches  to  the  door  leading 
to  the  Grammar  School.  These  appear  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Norman  style,  when  considerable  advances  had  been 
made  towards  the  lighter  mouldings  of  the  succeeding  styles. 

The  blank  door  in  the  north  west  comer  of  the  Cloister  is  singular, 
from  the  sort  of  ornamental  feathering  attached  to  a  round  arch ;  but 
as  the  same  kind  of  ornament  is  used  to  the  openings  of  the  east  wall, 
leading  down  to  the  lately  opened  lower  apartments,  it  is  possible  that 
this  ornament  may  have  been  added  at  a  subsequent  period  to  an 
ancient  round  headed  door.  These  lower  apartments  above  spoken  of, 
the  Chapter  House,  and  a  part  now  used  as  a  Vestiy,  the  door  of  which 
goes  out  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  Choir,  are  all  of  a  simple  yet 
beautiful  description  of  the  Early  English. 

The  Chapter  House  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as*  it  remains  in  its 
original  state,  and  appears  never  to  have  been  altered.  Its  Vestibule 
is  a  composition  of  singular  beauty  from  the  simplicity  of  its  formation, 
and  is,  with  the  arches  in  front  to  the  Cloister  (now  filled  with  some 
wretchedly  ill  drawn  sashes),*  of  the  same  style. 

The  north  wall  of  the  Choir  (on  accoupt  of  the  garden  inaccessible 
on  the  exterior  side)  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine,  but  from  some 
singular  appearances  visible  from  the  City  Walls,  I  have  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  is  nearly  of  the  same  date  with  the  Vestry  spoken  of 
above,  and  that  the  present  windows  in  the  wall  were  introduced  at  a 
subsequent  period. 

Next  in  order  of  date  appear  to  be  some  of  ihe  walls,  buttresses, 
and  interior  arches,  and  perhaps  some  part  of  the  Lady  Chapel ;  but 
they  have  been  so  altered  by  and  intermixed  with  the  reparation  of  the 
Chapel  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  that  it  requires  close  inspection  to 
find  them  out.  But  so  singularly  have  these  rf^parations  been  added, 
that,  in  some  places,  a  part  of  the  Early  English  arch,  with  its  peculiar 
toothed  ornament,  is  framed  into  and  forms  a  part  of  the  arches  of 
those  reparations. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Early  English  style,  the  piers,  and 
arches,  and  gallery  of  the  Choirf  appear  to  have  been  erected ;  and 

"  This  faalt  has  since  Hickman's  time  been  remedied  by  the  snbstitution  of 
two  handsome  and  appropriate  windows. 

fThe  /Vsfentoltoii  Book  oj  the  Ahbejf  says,  ''The  Choir,  Steeple  and  Body  of 
the  Church  were  rebuilt  about  the  time  of  King  John,  i.  e.  1199  to  1216,  Hugh 
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though  the  shafts  of  the  piers  appear  to  be  nearly  similar,  there  is  a 
curious  difference  in  the  mouldings  of  the  arches  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  Choir.  At  the  period  when  the  Early  English  style 
Lad  in  its  parts  advanced  to  nearly  the  beauty  of  the  next  style,  two 
small  arches  with  tracery  in  front,  close  to  the  screen  to  the  Lady 
Chapel,  were  placed  in  the  aisle  of  the  Choir.  These  are  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  and  nearly  resemble  arches  in  the  galleries  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

There  are  also  two  arches  in  the  south  wall  of  the  Choir,  fiattish, 
and  of  considerably  broader  dimensions,  and  having  feathering,  whose 
mouldings  are  veiy  like  those  of  these  two  arches.  From  this 
circumstance  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  this  wall  also,  at  least  as  high 
as  the  bottom  of  the  windows,  is  of  the  same  date, — say  perhaps,  1280 
to  1300. 

From  appearances,  as  they  now  remain,  more  particularly  as  there 
is  no  trace  at  present  of  what  was  the  Norman  South  Transept,  I 
apprehend  the  situation  of  the  Church  about  the  year  1800,  (Edward 
I.  died  1 307)  to  have  been  this  : — ^The  Nave,  North  Transept,  and  great 
Tower  remaining  in  their  original  state  ;  the  walls  of  the  North  Aisle 
of  the  Choir,  and  the  whole  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  together  with  those  of 
the  Choir  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  Gallery  or  Triforium,  completed  so 
that  service  could  be  performed  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  perhaps,  with 
a  temporary  roof,  in  the  Choir  itself. 

After  the  Decorated  style*  was  in  some  considerable  degree 
established,  the  building  appears  to  have  proceeded,  and  the  walls  in  the 
Choir  raised ;  the  Clerestory  windows  bearing  evident  marks,  amidst  the 
present  barbarous  tracery,  of  their  having  been  originally  of  the  early 
Decorated  character,  and  of  good  execution.! 

The  upper  part  of  the  Eastern  Window  still  retains  what  seems  to 
be  a  portion  of  its  original  tracery.  At  this  time  also  appears  to  have 
been  inserted  the  mndows  of  the  North  and  South  Aisles  of  the  Choir ; 
and  here  again  the  work  appears  to  have  stood  still,  for  the  next 
succeeding  works  are  considerably  advanced  in  their  execution. 

GryUe,  Abbot."  The  Early  EngllBh  period  dates  from  the  accession  of  John  in 
1199,  to  1272,  in  which  year  Henry  m  died.  The  work  continued  languidly 
through  the  abbacies  of  Marmion,  Fincebeck,  Frind,  and  Capenhnrst,  to  Simon 
de  Albo  Monaeterio,  who  became  Abbot  in  1265,  died  in  1289,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Chapter  House.  During  this  energetic  abbacy,  says  Dr.  Ormerod,  "the 
monastery  or  a  considerable  portion  thereof  was  rebuilt. 

*  The  Decorated  period  extended  from  A.D.   1272  to  1877,  or  during  the 
reign  of  the  three  Edwards. 

t  Simon  de  Albo  Monasterio  was  Abbot  from  1265-1289,  while  his  important 
part  of  the  work  was  in  rapid  progress. 
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The  next  alteration  we  have  to  notice  is  a  very  considemble  one, 
and  appears  to  have  commeQced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  and 
perhaps  about  the  middle  of  it.  It  is  very  extensive,  including  the 
whole  of  the  wall  of  the  East  Aisle  of  the  South  Transept,  with  the 
tracery  of  its  windows,  the  whole  of  the  piers  of  the  South  Transept, 
and  of  the  Nave,  with  the  arches  resting  on  them,  except  the  four  great 
piers  of  the  centre  Tower.  The  walls,  buttresses,  and  battlements  of 
both  Aisles  of  the  South  Transept,  and  the  South  Aisle  of  the  Nave,  if 
not  completed,  were  so  far  finished,  that  the  succeeding  architect 
appears  (from  some  obscure  remains  of  pinnacles,  &c.,  still  in  existence) 
not  to  have  deviated  from  the  original  design. 

At  this  period  a  stoppage  seems  to  have  taken  place,  probably  during 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  for  all  the  subsequent  work  is  Perpendicular  ;* 
and  the  new  architect  seems  to  have  found  the  tracery  of  the  windows 
of  the  West  Aisle  of  the  South  Transept,  and  the  South  Aisle  of  the 
Nave  not  prepared,  although  the  architrave  mouldings  (which  are  shafts 
with  beautiful  Decorated  capitals)  were  carried  up  to  the  springing  of 
the  arch,  and  the  arch  mouldings  completed,  except  the  mullion  itself, 
the  courses  of  which  are  different  from  those  of  the  arch  mouldings. 

It  also  appears  probable  that  no  design  had  been  made  for  the 
great  South  Window,  as  the  wall  was  carried  up  very  little  above  its 
commencement 

The  workmanship  of  the  Decorated  architect  is  peculiarly  excellent. 
The  tracery  of  those  windows  which  he  completed  is  uncommonly  rich 
in  design,  and  delicate  in  execution,  notwithstanding  the  poor  texture 
of  the  stone,  which  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  make  out  the 
mouldings  of  some  of  the  tablets.  Enough  remains,  in  parts  a  little 
defended  from  the  weather,  to  show  the  excellence  of  the  exterior 
workmanship ;  and  the  capitals  of  the  interior  piera  are  of  design,  which, 
if  they  were  cleared  of  their  numerous  coats  of  whitewash,  would  be 
equal  to  many  in  York  Minster. 

The  succeeding  architect  appeara  not  only  to  have  carried  up  to 
the  roof  the  walls  of  the  South  Transept  and  the  Nave,  but  to  have 
pulled  down  a  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  Norman  tower.  From  the 
great  size  of  the  piers,  however,  and  other  circumstances,  I  think  it 
probable  that  he  did  not  take  the  piera  down  to  the  foundation,  but 
merely  to  the  springing  of  the  arches,  and  then,  taking  away  the  shafts, 
cased  the  old  piera  with  his  new  work  ;  and  this  will  account  for  the 
Norman  remains  which  are  left    standing  in  the  North  Transept  f 

*  The  Perpendicular  style  ranged  from  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  in  1377, 
to  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1546. 

t  Simon  Kipley,  who  was  Abbot  of  St.  Werburgh's,  1472  to  1479,  is  stated  to 
'4   P 
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Another  circumstance  which  leads  me  to  suppose  that  the  piers  were 
not  taken  down  to  the  floor  is  the  continuance  of  the  stone  screen, 
which  is  evidently  of  Decorated  workmanship. 

And  here,  perhaps,  will  be  the  proper  place  to  mention  another 
and  most  beautiful  relic  of  that  style.  This  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Shrine  of  St.  Werburgh,  which, — shorn  of  its- battlements,  and  having 
the  shafts  of  the  upper  arches  taken  away, — is  become  the  Throne  of 
the  Bishop ;  and  though  sadly  disfigured  by  many  coats  of  paint  is 
worthy  of  great  attention.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  purest  and  richest 
small  specimens  I  know,  exclusive  of  the  extensive  works  already 
noticed. 

'  This  Perpendicular  architect  raised  the  large  windows  of  the  North 
and  South  Transept,*  which,  though  different,  are  both  beautiful  of  their 
kind.  From  various  small  marks  of  similarity,  I  am  induced  to  suppose 
that  at  the  time  those  works  were  carrying  on,  the  present  CloisU,* 
were  aU  praceeded  with.  The  general  design  of  these  is  good,  but  the 
execution  is  not  quite  equal  to  what  appeairs  of  the  exterior  remains  of 
the  Church  itaelf ;  of  the  latter,  though  now  divested  of  battlements  and 
pinnacles,  and  the  tower  so  weather  worn,  that  its  design,  is  with 
difficulty  traced,  the  omamenta  of  the  cornice  of  the  Nave  and  such  of 
the  mouldings  as  are  yet  distinguishable  show  the  work  to  have  been 
very  well  executed.  Of  the  CJoisters,  the  whole  internal  walls, 
containing  the  windows  and  groiniogs  of  the  roof,  iappear  to  have  been 
executed  within  a  short  time  of  each  other,  thoiigb  perhaps  not  quite 
altogether  so.  Tlie  small  arches  on  the  west  side ^  most  likely 
contained  the  lavatories  of  the  Monks,  and  as  the  exterior  wall  of  the 
Cloister  is  on  every  side  much  older  than  the  interior,  the  different 
breadths  and'  the  various  arches  still  remaining  in  that  outer  wall, 
together  with  the  small  arches  already  mentioned,  cause  a  very  great 
and  valuable  variety  of  springings,  and  modifications  of  groining,  of  a 
much  earlier  date  than  perhaps  later  Early  English. 

At  some  period,  perhaps  not  very  late  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
an  architect,  apparently  a  different  one  from  those  engaged  in  the 
other  part  of  the  work,  seems  to  have  employed  his  ingenuity  in 
metamorphosing  the  Lady  (>hapel,  with  as  little  new  work  as  possible, 

have  rebailt  tlie  Nave,  Tower,  and  South  Transept ;  but  in  Webb's  portion  of  the 
Vah  Royal  it  is  distinctly  recorded  that,  in  1506,  in  the  abbacy  of  John  Birch- 
onshaw  **  The  old  steeple  of  St.  Werborgh  was  taken  down,"  while  two  years 
afterwards  the  some  record  states  that  **  the  foundation  and  the  first  stone  of 
the  Abbey  laid,  the  Msior  being  then  present."  This  record  has  been  hitherto 
connected  with  the  western  tower,  but  Rickman's  argument  seems  to  be  conclusive, 
unless  indeed,  which  is  quite  probable,  both  were  in  progress  at  the  same  period. 

*  Not  the  windows  which  are  to  be  found  there  now,  which  were  erected  at 
the  time  of  the  general  repair  of  the  fabric,  about  1816,  after  Hickman's  8ur>'ejr. 
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from  the  enriched  Earlj  English  to  the  Perpendicular  style  of  his  owu 
imes.  With  what  judgment  he  has  done  this  in  the  interior*  requires 
more  attention  to  determine,  than  I  have  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
bestowing. 

Of  this  part  of  the  Building  externally,  whether  from  his  enlarge- 
ment of  the  windows,  without  sufficient  strength  in  the  walls  to  allow 
it,  or  from  the  weight  of  its  groined  roof,  or  from  scnne  other  cause, 
the  windows  and  arches  are  failing  very  fast,  and  the  mullions  sadly 
distorted. 

The  next  and  final  augmentation  we  have  to  notice  appears  to  have 
been  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  though  most 
likely  not  finished  till  after  the  accession  of  his  successor.  This 
augmentation  is  the  West  Front,  the  Consistory  Court,  and  the  South 
Porch.  It  is  possible  the  Perpendicular  Architect  before  spoken  of 
might  lay  the  foundation,  and  carry  up  part  of  the  walls,  of  this  part 
of  the  Building,  which  is  clearly  distinguished  as  an  augmentation,  by 
the  level  on  which  it  is  built.  But  the  finishing  is  very  different  from 
what  remains  visible  of  his  work,  which,  though  rich,  is  simple  ;  while 
the  whole  of  this  part  has  evident  marks  of  that  frittered  multiplication 
of  ornament  so  visible  in  Henry  VI Fa  Chapel.  Yet  though  this  work, 
particularly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Porch,  begins  to  be  thus  frittered, 
there  is  certainly  much  beauty  in  the  design,  and  peculiar  delicacy  in 
the  execution. 

The  West  Entrance,  the  adjoining  niche  work,  the  window  above, 
and  the  door  itself,  all  deserve  minute  and  attentive  examination  ;  for 
though,  from  the  nature  of  the  stone,  much  of  the  original  beauty  is 
gone,  there  are  yet  parts  in  which  the  carvings  preserve  nearly  as  much 
sharpness  as  when  first  executed. 

With  this  work  the  Edifice  seems  to  have  been  completed,  and  we 
will  now  endeavour  to  look  at  it  as  it  then  appeared,  at  which  time  I 
believe  the  view  of  the  South  side  was  free,  as  those  disgraceful 
erections  which  now  form  the  narrow  passage  at  the  corner  of  the 
South  Transept  were  not  then  in  existence.!  The  Building  therefore 
could  be  viewed  in  its  whole  length,  by  an  observer  placed  opposite  the 
centre  of  the  South  Transept. 

*  The  Dean  and  Chapter  have  for  some  years  past  been  grsdaally  restoring 
this  beautiful  structure  to  its  original  character ;  and  the  Perpendicular  work 
here  half-complained  of  by  Rickman  has  now  almost  disappeared. 

t  The  erections  here  so  deservedly  condemned  were  the  remains  of  an  old 
clotb  hall,  originaUy  built  for  the  stranger  merchants  frequenting  the  great  annual 
fairs  at  Chester.  These  buildings  occupied  great  part  of  the  space  now  enclosed 
with  railing  on  the  8.  W.  side  of  the  nave  and  St.  Oswald's  Church,  and  were 
pulled  down  about  20  years  ago. 
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At  this  period  I  conceive  the  South  View, 'or,  as  it  may  he  called, 
the  Show  side  of  the  Cathedral,  was  perhaps  hat  little  inferior  iu  real 
heauty  to  any  oue  in  £ngland, — Canterbuiy,  York,  and  Salisbury 
excepted.  To  prove  this,  let  us  examine  its  parts.  The  West  End 
newly  finished,  and  the  Tower,  and  the  other  works  of  his  predecessor 
and  the  architecture  of  the  upper  part  of*  the  Choir,  new  enough  to 
harmonize  thereviith,  this  front  Tiew  must  have  presented  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  Though  the  battlements  are  now  all  gone, 
enough  remains  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  whole  line  was  finished 
with  rich  pinnacles,  and  battlements.*  The  buttresses  were  Tery^ne, 
and  the  grouping  of  those  at  the  corner  of  the  South  Transept  pecu- 
liarly good. 

All  the  Windows  appear  to  have  had  fine  canopies,  and  what 
original  tracery  remains  is  of  great  beauty  of  design,  and  delicacy 
of  execution ;  and  though  now  none  exists,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
the  Windows  filled  with  painted  glass.  The  picture  appeared  com* 
plete  ;  but  it  was  not  long  to  last,  as  the  funds  for  its  support  were  soon 
afterwards  absorbed ;  and  tradition  avers  that  during  the  Usurpation 
of  Cromwell,  it  was  ^ven  degraded  so  far  as  to  become  a  stable ! 

At  the  Restoration,  it  was  probably  in  bad  condition.  The  exterior 
of  the  Choir  appears  to  have  been  worse  than  the  rest,  for  that  has  been 
cased ;  while  from  the  workmanship  of  that  casing,  and  the  present 
muliious  of  the  Windows,  I  apprehend  these  reparations  were  made 
since  the  Restoration.  This  casing  is  the  last  considerable  reparation 
of  the  walls,  but  as  the  roofs  have  been  kept  in  repair,  and  the  present 
worthy  Dean-f  is  laudably  assiduous  in  giving  every  reparation  the  funds 
of  the  building  will  admit,  we  may  hope  that  no  further  dilapidations 
will  ensue,  and  perhaps,  after  a  time,  that  some  restoration  may  take 
place.  More  minute  attention  than  I  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
bestow  on  some  particular  parts,  may  enable  me  hereafter  to  make 
some  addition  to  and  perhaps  corrections  of  the  present  rapid  sketch  of 
this  very  interesting  Edifice. 

I  know  not  how  far  these  observations  may  coincide  with  Historical 
Records ;  but  it  is  proper  to  state  that  they  are  made  up  solely  from 
my  own  examination  of  the  present  state  of  the  Building. 

*  In  the  print  of  Chester  Cathedral  given  in  Willis'  Siirvaif  tf  Cathedrals^ 
A.D.  1727,  the  battlements  and  rich  crocketted  pinnacles  are  shown  as  existing 
then.  The  Sooth  end  of  the  South  Transept  is  also  shewn  to  have  been  richly 
decorated  with  niches. 

t  Frobftbly  II.  Cholmondeley,  who  was  Dean  of  Chester,  from  1806  to  1815. 
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N  Shrove  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  4,  1862,  the  workmen 
employed  in  excavating  for  the  new  Vestibule,  at  the  exterior 
west  end  of  St  John's  Church,  came  upon  a  series  of  cruciform 
slabs,  lying  side  by  side,  and  forming  the  original  west  floor  of  the 
nave.  While  carefully  displacing  the  ancient  interments  beneath,  the 
men  discovered  a  mass  of  broken  stones,  under  which,  at  a  depth  of 
about  1 6  feet  from  the  surface,  lay  a  little  heap  of  thin  discoloured 
coins.  Taking  them  for  common  jettons  or  Nuremberg,  tokens,  these 
coins,  some  forty  probably  in  number,  were  considered  by  the 
contractors,  who  happened  to  be  present,  as  of  so  little  importance, 
that  the  parish  clerk  and  labourers  were  allowed  to  take  possession 
of  them.  Numbers  of  the  coins,  too,  that,  by  careful  handling,  might 
have  been  saved,  were  broken  up  by  the  rough  hands  of  the  workmen, 
and  thus  probably  more  than  one  rare  type  will  have  hopelessly 
perished. 

On  visiting  the  church  an  hour  or  so  afterwards,  Mr.  Owens,  the 
contractor  for  St.  John's,  informed  me  of  the  find.  Hearing  that 
the  coins  somewhat  resembled  the  small  Tradesmen's  Tokens  of  the 
17th  century,  long  a  favourite  subject  of  mine,  I  induced  the  clerk 
of  the  works  to  obtain  three  or  four  from  the  workmen  for  inspection. 
Judge  my  surprise,  when  I  immediately  recognised  in  the  supposed 
Nuremberg  Counters  four  very  valuable  and  perfect  Anglo-Saxon 
Coins,  of  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  any  we  had  before  met  with  in 
Chester !  A  little  closer  inspection  shewed  them  to  be  personal  or 
contemporary  silver  coins  of  King  Edward  the  Elder,  who  reigned 
over  all  England  from  A.D.  901  to  925.  He  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  the  most  renowned  of  all  our  Saxon  monarchs — Alfred 
the  Great — and  the  father  of  Athelstan,  or  iEthelstan,  another 
worthy  desccndaut  of  the  groat  English  lawgiver. 
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In  King  Edward  s  history,  and  that  of  his  contemporaries,  there 
is  much  of  interest  to  as  in  a  local  point  of  view,  and  so  much  that 
bears  upon  the  facts  and  theories  opened  out  by  these  coins,  that  we 
may  proiitably  employ  ourselves,  at  the  outset,  on  a  quiet  consideration 
of  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  sway  of  Rome  over  these  islands  had  ceased  for  some  500 
yeai*s,  and  England  had,  in  the  interval,  been  buffeted  about  at  the 
mercy  of  successive  bands  of  reckless  adventurers.  Saxons  and  Danes, 
Picts  and  Goths,  Christians  and  Pagans,  alternately  ravaged  and  ruled 
over  the  land ;  while  between  them  the  Britons,  who  were  the  legiti- 
mate inheritors  of  the  soil,  had  more  than  they  could  do  to  hold  well 
their  own.  Gradually  the  Saxons  consolidated  their  power,  unUl,  iu 
some  form  or  othor,  the  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  England  was 
practically  theirs ;  the  Britons  retiring  either  to  the  wilds  of  Cornwall 
or  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Wales,  whence  they  continued  to  wage 
a  profitless  warfare  with  the  invaders  of  their  home. 

So  far  as  we  locally  are  concerned — almost  within  sight  of  our  Walls, 
the  Christian  religion  had  been  outraged  by  its  professors  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Bangor  monks  by  Ethelfred  and  the  Saxon  converts  of 
Augustine, — Offa  had  made  his  name  terrible  to  the  Britons,  from 
Chester  to  the  Wye,  building  up  that  Dyke  of  offence  and  defence 
which  still  exists  and  beat's  his  name, — Egbert,  the  Kentish  exile  at 
the  court  of  Charlemagne  and  the  protegee  of  that  mighty  conqueror, 
had  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  won  for  himself  the  title  of  the 
first  King  of  England. 

The  Northmen,  on  the  other  hand,  had  established  themselves  on 
our  coasts,  and  obtained  fitful  possession  of  the  city  we  now  dwell  in. 
The  four  sons  of  Egbert,  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  Ethelred,  and  Alfred, 
had  all  in  succession  inherited  their  father's  throne.  The  Danes  from 
the  other  side  the  Humber  had  carried  war  and  devastation  into  the 
southern  kingdom.  In  the  words  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  the 
piratical  hordes  "rode  across  Mercia,"  leaving  carnage  and  sorrow 
everywhere  around  them.  For  a  time  their  truant  star  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  the  Saxons  strove  ineffectually  to  sweep  the  rolling 
toiTent  back. 

But  the  hour  of  retribution  drew  near.  Alfred,  "  the  darling  of 
England,"  as  he  was  fondly  termed  by  early  historians,  could  not  and 
would  not  endure  the  thraldom  of  his  race.  With  one  stupendous  and 
sudden  effort,  in  878,  he  wrested  his  own  birthright  and  his  people's 
freedom  from  the  Danish  taskmasters,  and  conquered  for  the  England 
of  his  love  a  permanant  and  a  glorious  peace  ! 

In  peace  as  in  war,  in  his  family  as  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  Alfred  was  recognised  by  all  alike  as  the  head  and  patriarch  of 
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liis  people.  His  children  grew  up  and  were  educated  on  his  own 
model,  and  they  inherited  many  of  their  father^s  virtues.  Ethel fleda, 
his  daughter,  he  had  married  to  Ethelred,  who,  in  the  light  of  a 
petty  sovereign  and  with  the  title  of  Earldorman,  ruled  over  Mercia. 
Edward,  his  heir,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne,  and  in  most  of  those  qualities  which  had  rendered  his  own 
name  famous,  while  his  other  children  were  no  disgrace  to  their  kingly 
parent.^ 

But  all  this  time  it  must  not  he  supposed  that  their  hereditary  foe 
had  heen  hy  any  means  idle.  On  the  contrary,  in  803-4,  the  Northmen 
appeared  in  force  upon  our  coast,  and  once  more  engaged  in  a  trial  of 
strength  with  Alfred.  But  again  the  hlood  of  th^  Saxon  king  was 
aroused,  and  whether  it  was  in  the  hattle  field  of  Famham,  in  893,  or 
later  still  in  the  beleaguered  Isle  of  Mersey,  in  the  troubled  city  of 
Exeter,  or  beneath  the  walls  of  our  own  old  city  of  Chester,  Alfred  was 
ever  at  their  heels,  driving  them  before  him  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 
Of  the  splendid  career,  whether  upon  sea  or  land,  of  England's  first 
great  Bang,  it  needs  not  that  we  here  speak  more  at  large  :  every 
schoolboy  should  know  that  from  his  energetic  reign  we  may  fairly  date 
much  of  that  solidity  of  character,  much  of  that  inbred  jealousy  of 
our  national  honour,  which  has  made  the  English  name  famous  from 
pole  to  pole. 

At  length,  in  001,  Alfred,  the  darling  of  his  people,  passed  away  to 
his  rest ;  and.  Ed  ward  the  Elder,  (as  his  oldest  son  is  usually  called  in 
history)  succeeded  to  the  throne.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period 
to  which  the  coins  found  at  St.  John's  more  immediately  belong. 

The  10th  century  had  but  just  dawned,  the  courageous  Edward  was 
on  his  father's  throne,  and  a  fruitless  rebellion  of  his  cousin  Ethel- 
wold  s  had  been  crushed  in  the  bud.  The  Danes,  though  seriously 
humbled  by  Alfred  s  victories,  still  proved  troublesome  to  his  son  ;  and« 
in  another  direction,  the  Welsh  chieftains  renewed  their  guerilla  war- 
fare with  the  Saxon  conquerors. 

But  Edward  was  not  left  altogether,  as  had  been  Alfred,  to  his  own 
resources.  The  blood  of  the  great  king  flowed  also  in  other  veins : 
and  in  none  more  purely  than  in  the  breast  of  Alfred *s  firstborn  chill 
and  Ethelred  the  Mercian's  wife,  the  glorious  Ethelfieda.  Inheriting 
all  her  father's  energy  of  character,  yielding  to  him  nothing  in  love 
for  her  native  land  and  hatred  of  the  invader,  this  Amazonian  Countess 
has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the  page  of  English  history.  What 
Boadicea  was  to  the  Britons  at  the  first  Roman  invasion,  what  Joan  of 
Arc  was  to  her  people  in  more  mediaeval  times, — what  our  own 
Elizabeth  was  when  the  armaments  of  Spain  bore  down  upon  our  coast, 
— such,  in  every  brave  sense  was  Ethelfleda,  the  daughter  of  Alfred  the 
"darling  of  England." 
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She  had  in  her  father*s  lifetime  become  the  wife  of  Earl  Ethelred, 
who  from  what  we  can  gather  from  him  at  this  remote  period,  was  not 
unworthy  of  her,  or  of  the  high  position  he  held  as  Alfred's  earldorman 
or  lieutenant  in  Mercia,  to  which  province  Chester  then  belonged.  For 
twenty  years  they  lived  together  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  consolidating 
year  by  year  the  Saxon  power  in  that  great  province  over  which  they 
ruled. 

For  some  time  after  the  defeat  of  the  Danes  before  Chester  by 
Alfred,  this  city  seems  to  have  been  comparatively  deserted ;  but  the 
£arl  and  his  Countess,  having  paid  a  visit  to  the  place,  were  not  slow 
to  perceive  that  the  dismantled  fortifications  before  them  were  capable 
of  once  more  becojning  what  they  were  of  old — ^the  key  to  the  province 
on  its  mid-western  boundary.  Accordingly,  Cheater  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  Mercian  city  fortified  and  restored  by  Ethelred.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  says,  under  date  907, — *'  This  year  Chester  was 
repaired  ;**  while  Florence  of  Worcester  tells  us  that  in  the  following 
year,  908,  the  city  called  in  the  British  tongue  Karlegion,  and  in  the 
Saxon,  Legeceaster  (or  Chester)  was  rebuilt  by  order  of  Ethelred  the 
earldorman,  and  Ethelfleda.  Doubtless,  then,  Ethelred  and  his 
Countess  were  actually  located  here  in  and  during  the  years  907-8, 
attending  to  the  repairs  of  the  Walls  and  of  the  city,  and,  like  faithful 
Christians,  restoring  or  rebuilding  that  Saxon  Church,  which  afterwards 
gave  place  to  the  Norman  Abbey  of  St.  Werburgh.  What  else  they 
effected  while  resident  here,  we  will  give  our  opinion  upon  by  and  bye. 
In  910,  the  Danes,  uneasy  with  so  long  a  truce,  made  a  raid  on  their 
ancient  foes ; — again  the  hosts  of  the  raven  '*  rode  across  Mercia," 
and  Ethelred  and  Ethelfleda  wore  for  a  time  in  considerable  strait. 
But  Edward  their  brother  mustered  his  forces,  and,  at  the  battle  of 
Wodnesfield  near  Wolverh^pipton,  they  together  drave  the  Northman 
once  more  to  his  lair,  and  at  once  set  about,  like  discreet  warriors,  to 
secure  what  they  had  won,  by  the  erection  of  fortresses  at  all  the  im- 
poitant  points  in  the  great  Mercian  province.  In  the  words  of  Speed, 
our  own  Cheshire  chronicler,  **  King  Edward's  monarchy  now  ascended 
the  horizon,  and  the  sunne  of  his  power  beganne  to  shine  very  bright ; 
therefore  he,  seeking  to  hold  what  he  had  got,  set  his  thoughts  to 
secure  his  towns  with  castles  and  walles  of  defence." 

For  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  Earl  Ethelred  had  been  a  great 
invalid,  and  probably  deputed  much  of  his  earldormanic  rule  to  his 
spirited  Countess  ;  whose  name  we  find  often  recorded  as  leader  of  the 
Mercian  troops,  even  during  her  husband's  lifetime.  While  she  on  the 
on  the  one  side  was  inspiriting  her  warriors  and  leading  them  forth  to 
1  tattle,  the  Earl  seeins  to  have  devoted  his  cnppled  energies  to  the 
building  of  fortresses  and  churches,  and  the  sterner  exercises  of  religion. 
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In  or  about  the  jears  910 — 112,  (for  chroniclers  differ  as  to  the 
precise  date)  Ethelred,  Earl  of  Mercia,  departed  this  life,  and  was  buried 
at  Gloucester.  Florence  of  ff^orcester  says — '*  Ethelred,  earldormaa 
and  patrician,  lord  and  sub-king  of  the  Mercians,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished excellence,  and  not  deficient  in  deeds  of  merit,  died  this  year." 
His  widow,  Ethelfleda,  was  suffered  by  her  brother  to  remain  in 
charge  of  the  Mercian  province,  which  she  governed  solely  for  10  or 
lii  years,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  entitle  her  in  history  to  the 
name  of  **the  Saxon  Amazon."  London  and  Oxford  alone  of  the 
Mercian  cities  were  at  this  time  reserved  by  King  Edward  for  his  own. 
In  910  or  911,  she  built  a  fortress  and  monastery  at  Brimsbury, 
a  place  which  antiquaries  generally  have  identified  with  Bromborough, 
in  this  county.  In  912,  she  seems  to  have  been  conducting  similar 
works  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Thames.  In  914,  says  the  Anglo 
Saxon  Chronicle f  **  she  went  with  all  her  people  of  Mercia  to  Tam- 
worth,  and  there  built  the  fortress,  early  in  the  summer ;  and  after 
this,  before  Lammas,  that  at  Stafford." 

In  the  summer  of  the  following  year  (915),  says  Florence  of 
Worcester t  "Ethelfleda,  lady  of  the  Mercians,  built  the  town  called 
Eddisbury,  and,  at  the  close  of  autumn,  another  called  Warwick.'* 
Thus,  in  914,  she  was  protecting  the  county  of  Stafford,  while  the  next 
year  found  her  establishing  a  city  and  fortress  on  the  edge  of  Delamere 
Forest  in  Cheshire.  What  once  was  Eddisbury  has  been  for  centuries 
extinct  either  as  a  fortress  or  city  ;  but  tradition  avers  that  what  is  now 
called  The  Chamber  in  the  Forest  is  the  site  of  the  town  which  the 
Mercian  princess  planted  in  Cheshire  to  overawe  the  Danes.  Although 
all  trace,  however,  of  this  Saxon  camp  has  disappeared,  a  Hundred  of 
the  county  still  bears  its  name,  and  is  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
ancient  chronicles. 

From  Eddisbury  it  would  seem  that  her  attention  was  directed  to 
the  erection  of  castles  at  Runcorn  and  Warburton,")"  both  in  this  county. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  these  Cheshire  fortresses  of  Warburton, 
Runcorn,  and  Bromborough,  were  all  situate  on  the  Mersey  -  banks ; 
and  that  their  erection  had  been  apparently  forced  upon  her  by  the 
continued  inroads  upon  her  territories  from  the  Danish  settlements  in 
Wirral.  The  Scandinavian  names  of  places  still  extant  all  over 
Wirral  are  evidences  of  the  hold  the  Danes  had  obtained  in  that 
north-western  point  of  Cheshire. 

We  have  just  noticed  with  some  surprise  that,  except  only  in  name, 
we  have  no  positive  trace  of  the  Saxon  city  of  Eddisbury.  Local 
historians  of  a  future  day  will  have  a  similar  fate  in  store  for  them 

*  St.  Werbiirgh*8  Town ;    spelt  Warlurgetone  in  the  Domesday  Survey. 
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with  regard  to  auother  of  Ethelfleda  s  fortresses  in  this  county.  The 
Bridgwater  Trustees,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  channel  of  the  Mersey 
at  this  point,  are  about  immediately  (for  the  contract  is  actually  signed), 
to  remove  the  rocky  promontory  near  Runcorn  church  as  being  a 
manifest  hindrance  to  the  navigation.  In  doing  this,  they  will  wholly 
obliterate  the  Saxon  earthworks  at  Runcorn ;  and  thus  an  historical 
position  we  can  actually  prove  to-day,  will  in  a  future  generation  be  a 
matter  of  simple  faith  and  tradition,  just  as  is,  to  us,  the  site  of  the 
contemporary  city  of  Eddisbury. 

About  the  time  of  which  we  have  now  been  speaking,  the  Welsh 
were  liarassiug  Ethelfleda  on  the  west  side,  and  Cherbury  Castle  was 
accordingly  built  by  her  as  a  menace  to  the  mountaineers.  In  917, 
says  Florence  of  Worcester,  **  Ethelfleda,  the  lady  of  Mercia,  sent  an 
army  into  the  territory  of  the  Britons  to  take  the  castle  of  Brecknock  ; 
and  having  stormed  it,  they  carried  the  wife  of  the  British  king  cap- 
tive to  Mercia,  and  thirty -four  men  with  her."  In  August  of  this  year, 
also,  she  went  in  pci'son  to  Derby,  and  captured  that  city  by  assault, 
after  a  determined  resistance,  in  which  several  of  her  chief  officers 
were  slain.  The  men  of  York,  too,  learning  that  she  was  on  her  way 
thither,  met  her  with  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  threw  open  their  gates  at 
her  approach. 

And  thus,  at  all  points  of  her  brother's  Mercian  dominions, 
wherever  danger  threatened  either  his  throne  or  his  subjects*  safety, 
there  was  Ethefleda  to  be  seen  leading  on  her  forces  to  glory  and 
victory.  Defeat  was  unknown  to  her  arms, — her  presence  sufficed  at  all 
times  to  clothe  her  troops  with  both  valour  and  success. 

The  year  following,  viz.,  on  June  12th,  918,  says  the  Anglo  Saxon 
Chronicle,  (or  919,  according  to  Florence  of  Worcester,)  "while  King 
Edward  was  with  his  army  at  Stamford,  his  sister  Ethelfleda,  Lady  of 
the  Mercians,  a  woman  of  incomparable  prudence,  and  eminent  for  her 
just  and  virtuous  life,  died  at  Tamworth,  eight  years  after  the  sole 
government  of  the  Mercians  fell  to  her  by  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Earl  Ethelred,  during  which  period  she  ruled  them  with  firmness  and 
equity."  Her  body  was  carried  in  great  state  to  Gloucester;  where  it 
was  laid,  amid  much  sorrow,  by  the  side  of  her  husband  in  the  east 
porch  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  an  edifice  they  had  themselves  founded  a 
few  years  before. 

King  Edward  now  took  Mercia  into  his  own  hands,  and  was  per- 
petually engaged  in  consolidating  his  conquests  and  extending  his 
power.  Between  920  and  923,  says  the  Anglo  Saxon  Chronicle,  **he 
repaired  after  harvest  with  his  array  to  Th  el  wall  (in  this  county),  and 
commanded  the  town  to  be  built,  and  occupied,  and  manned ;  and 
commanded  another  force  also  of  Mercians,  the  while  he  sat  there,  to 
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lake  possession  of  Manchester  in  North-humbria,  and  repair  and  man 
it. — This  year  died  Archbishop  Plegmund." 

About  this  time,  for  the  Chronicles  extant  vazy  as  to  date,  the 
Danes  had  again  made  their  appearance,  by  way  of  Davenport,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and,  in  alliance  with  the  Welsh,  took  forcible  possession 
of  Chester.  Leofrid  commanded  the  Danes,  and  Griffin,  brotherin- 
law  of  Owen,  Prince  of  West  Wales,  the  Welsh.  According  to  Lap- 
penberg*s  History  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  **  they  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  Chester  and  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  the 
presence  of  Edward  was  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  that  important 
city.  Having  reached  the  enemy  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  he  divided 
his  army  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  he  entrusted  to  his  son 
^thelstan,  the  other  to  his  sons  Eadmund  and  Eadred.  iEtbelstait, 
being  personally  assailed  by  Leofrid,  wounded  him  with  his  spear  and 
compelled  him  to  yield.  Griffith  fell  by  his  younger  brothers,  and  the 
heads  of  both  leaders  were  displayed  as  trophies  over  the  gates  of 
Chester." 

This  exploit  performed,  and  having  received  (it  may  be  in  this  city, 
for  the  place  is  not  recorded,)  the  fealty  of  three  Welsh  kings,  as  well 
as  those  of  Scotland,  Northumbria,  &c.,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
illness,  and,  as  the  Anglo  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  •*  a  few  days  afterwards 
died  among  the  Mercians  at  Fearndun,"  which  modem  historians  have 
identified  wth  Farringdon  in  Berkshire.  Were  it  not  that  Florence 
of  Worcester  states  that  this  Feamdun  was  "  a  royal  vill,"  I  should  bo 
inclined  to  believe  that  our  own  Cheshire  P'arndon,  on  the  Dee  beyond 
Eaton,  was  the  place  where  Edward  died.  The  mortal  disease  attacked 
him  immediately  after,  if  not  indeed  before,  his  departure  from  Chester  ; 
and  as  Farndon  on  the  Dee  is  on  the  line  of  Roman  road,  there  would 
be  nothing  improbable  in  the  suggestion.  His  body  was  conveyed  to 
Worcester,  and  there  interred  in  the  new  minster  with  becoming  for- 
malities. iBthelstan  his  eldest  son,  who  had  been  reared  and 
educated  in  the  court  of  his  uncle  and  aunt,  Ethelred  and  Eihelfkdu, 
succeeded  him. 


And  now  to  a  consideration  of  those  coins  so  strangely  brought  to 
light,  and  then  a  few  words  more  for  the  story  which,  to  my  mind,  they 
silently  but  eloquently  teach. 

Coins  of  Edward  the  Elder  are  of  acknowledged  rarity.  They  are 
but  seldom  met  with  in  excavations  of  the  present  day,  and  when  they 
do  occur  are  eagerly  bought  up  by  collectors.  The  find  at  St.  John's, 
Chester,  therefore,  is  not  without  interest  to  the  numismatic  world,  as 
one  or  two  of  the  rare  types  of  Edward's  coins  have  been  thereby 
secured  to  us. 
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So  far  as  can  be  gleaned  from  conflicting  statements,  there  would 
appear  to  have  been  altogether  about  40  coins  discovered  at  St.  John's. 
Many  of  them,  however,  were  broken  in  pieces  by  the  workmen  upon 
the  spot;  as,  until  I  saw  them,  they  were  supposed  to  be  merely 
German  counters,  and  of  no  interest  or  value.  Of  the  wreck,  not 
more  than  20  at  the  utmost  can  be  traced,  and  these  in  many  different 
hands.  Five  were  secured  at  the  time  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Marsden, 
Vicar  of  the  pariah.  The  industry  of  Mr.  John  Peacock  enabled  me 
to  exhibit  before  the  Society,  from  the  various  holders,  10  of  the  more 
important  coins,  ingeniously  framed  between  two  sheets  of  glass,  by 
means  of  which  both  sides  of  the  coins  might  be  readily  seen,  without 
subjecting  them  to  the  risk  of  breakage.  Mr.  Peacock  has  also 
generously  come  to  my  aid  in  another  direction,  having  with  great  care 
and  fidelity,  and,  I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged,  with  some  artistic 
ability  made  fac-simile  drawings  of  the  coins,  as  accompanying  illustra- 
tions to  this  paper. 

Dividing  them  into  three  distinct  classes,  the  first  to  enlist  our 
attention  are  sk  which  bear  on  the  obverse  the  name  and  style  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  EADVVEARD  REX,— Edward  the  King.  (Plate 
1,  Nos.  1  to  6.) 

The  first  coin  of  this  royal  series  is  a  very  interesting  one.     The 

cross  in  the  field  of  the  obverse  is  larger  than  is  usual  upon  Edward  s 

coins,  and  the  two  Ds  in  EADVVEA.RD  are  considerably  diminished 

in  height  so  as  to  make  room  within  the  circle  for  the  concluding  title, 

REX.     The  reverse  is  particularly  worth  notice,  from  the  gracefully 

desigued  cross,  arranged  en  saltire  across  the  fields  terminating  in  the 

centre  with  a  sort  of  eight-petal  led  rose.     Two  wedge  shaped  crosses, 

one  in  chief  and  the  other  in  base,  with  the  name  CVTFERI  (for 

Cuthbert)  arranged  fesswise  across  the  field,  complete  the  description  of 

this  interesting  coin.    Now,  it  should  be  noted  here  that  Cuthbert  was  a 

raoneyer  not  only  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  but  in  the  yet  more  stirring 

times  of  Alfred  his  father.     In  the  celebrated  hoard  of  coins  brought 

to  light  at  Cuerdale,  Lancashire,  in  May,  1840,  some  130  of  Alfreds 

coins  alone  occurred  with   the   name   of  this  mint-master,   variously 

spelt,  upon  the  reverse.     From  these  Cuerdale  pennies,  too,  we  learn 

that  Canterbury  was  the  city  where  Cuthbert  s  mint  was  situated  in  the 

reign  of  Alfred :  doubtless  therefore  the  specimen  now  under  review, 

bearing  the  name  of  King  Edward,  came  from  the  same  Kentish  mint.' 

The  Cuerdale  find  also  included  several  varieties  of  Edward  s  coins, 

struck  by  Cuthbert,  bearing  upon  the  obvei*se  the  scarce  portrait  of 

the  king ;  but  of  this  type  none  occurred  in  the  discovery  now  under 

notice. 

The  next  coin  to  be  described  is  one  of  those  secured  bv  the  Rev. 
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Vicar  of  St.  John  s,  but  unfortunately  so  chipped  at  the  edge  as  to  have 
lost  the  first  letter  of  the  moneyer  s  name.     It  reads  thus : — 

EADVVEARI  REX=(E)ADVVOLD  HO 
Eadwold  or  Eadwald,  as  his  name  is  indifferently  spelt,  occurs  along 
with  Cuthbert  as  a  moneyer  at  Canterbury  on  several  of  Alfred  s  coins 
in  the  Cuerdale  hoard ;  and  in  the  same  deposit  we  find  him  again 
figuring,  contemporaneously  with  Cuthbert,  as  a  mint-master  for 
Edward,  but  without  any  named  place  of  mintage.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  en  passant,  that  with  the  exception  of  two  pennies  of  this 
Chester  find,  to  be  noticed  by  and  bye,  and  one  single  instance,  Bath, 
from  the  Cuerdale  collection,  the  place  of  mintage  has,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  never  been  traced  upon  any  of  Edward  s  coins. 

The  third  coin  of  our  royal  series  reads  EADVVEARD  on  the 
obverse;  but  on  the  reverse  we  find  an  uplift  hand,  possibly  the  symbol 
of  Providence  in  the  act  of  blessing;*  for  on  another  type  of  Edward*8, 
not  belonging  to  the  Chester  find,  the  two  middle  fingers  of  the  hand  are 
depressed,  just  as  is  the  hand  of  the  Jewish  rabbi  even  in  the  present 
day  when,  standing  up  in  the  synagogue,  he  gives  his  blessing  to 
the  people.  The  letters  on  either  side  of  the  hand,  which  seems 
to  be  just  emerging  from  the  clouds,  run  thus  : — 

EA   RE 
DM    DO. 

Now  Dorovemia  was  the  ancient  name  of  Canterbury,  and  occurs  as 
such  on  numberless  Saxon  and  early  English  coins.  This  legend 
extended,  therefore,  will  give  us  both  the  coiner^s  name  and  place  of 
mintage,  viz :— EARED  MONETARIUS  DOROVERNlJi,  or 
**  Eared  moneyer  at  Canterbury." 

The  fourth  to  demand  our  attention  is  still  more  interesting.  The 
obverse  is  again  in  effect  the  same  ;  but  in  the  field  of  the  reverse  we 
are  introduced  to  a  Saxon  house  of  some  pretensions,  from  which  also 
we  can  glean  a  notion  of  the  then  prevailing  style  of  domestic  architec- 
ture. It  appeal's  to  be  a  house  of  three  or  four  stories,  the  second 
bearing  to  my  mind  a  notable  resemblance  to  our  Chester  Rows,  with 

*  With  respect  to  this  coin  of  the  "  band"  type,  I  have  been  favoured  with 
an  interesting  communication  from  J.  Kashleigh,  Esq.,  of  London,  a  gentleman 
who  has  long  made  Saxon  coins  his  especial  study.  He  considers  that  the 
"hand'*  on  the  Chester  coin,  which  has  all  the  fingers  extended,  is  emblematical 
of  Providence,  specially  as  the  God  of  Peace ;  while  those  which  show  the  two 
forefingers  only  extended,  and  the  rest  closed,  indicate  the  God  of  Blessing, 
Another  form  appearing  on  Edward's  coins,  with  the  hand  entirely  open,  and 
holding  a  shield,  he  believes  to  be  symbolical  of  the  God  of  Protection,  (See 
Svpphinentary  Plate,'\  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Chester  example  the 
fingers  are  pointed  upwards^  whereas  all  other  varieties  known  to  me  exhibit  the 
hand,  more  appropriately,  pointed  downwards,  or  as  if  descending  out  of  the 
clouds.  • 
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the  front  to  the  street  supported  upon  arches,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
several  instances  around  us.     But  he  that  as  it  may,  we  have  here  the 

m 

ornamental  timber  gable  of  the  17th  century  plainly  shewn  upon  a 
coin  of  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  1 0th  century,  a  fact  worthy  the 
attention  of  our  architectural  secretary,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  palpably 
bearing  out  the  words  of  Solomon  that  *'  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun."*  The  legend  runs  as  follows,  arranged  upon  either  side  of 
the  house : — PALTER  EO — the  Saxon  P  being  frequently,  as  in  this 
case,  synonymous  with  W.  It  was  at  first  thought  the  final  EO  might 
stand  for  episcopo,  but  there  was  no  English  bishop  named  Walter 
living  in  the  reign  of  Edward.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  the  EO  re- 
presents the  first  and  last  letters  of  Eboraco,  and  that  to  Walter,  the 
royal  mintmaster  at  York,  we  owe  the  very  beautiful  coin  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe.f 

The  fifth  and  sixth  of  the  series  fell  also  to  the  lot  of  the  Vicar 
of  St.  John's,  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Marsden.  The  obverse  of  the  former 
resembles  those  already  described,  but  on  the  reverse  we  have  the 
moneyer*s  name  and  title  in  two  lines  across  the  field, — DIORA 
MONE.  Now,  unless  this  is  a  contraction  for  Diorvald  MonetaHuSj  this 
specimen,  like  No  3  and  6  of  the  Chester  series,  gives  us  the  name  of  a 
mintmaster,  who  had  not  previously  occurred  upon  any  known  coins  of 
this  period. 

Number  6,  which  is  unfortunately  broken  into  three  pieces,  is 
altogether  a  peculiar  variety.  In  the  first  place  the  engraver,  who  was 
apparently  a  novice  at  his  work,  forgot  to  reverse  the  king's  name  and 
title  upon  the  die,  owing  to  which  blunder  the  inscription  on  the 
obverse  is  made  to  read  the  contrary  way  of  the  coin.  The  letters  upon 
the  reverse  are  still  more  tantalizing,  it  being  next  to  impossible  to 
make  anything  out  of  them.     *'  Our  artist "  has  reproduced  them  as 

*  The  same  friendly  correspondent  is  of  opinion  that  the  **  house"  in  ques- 
tion  may  be  more  properly  described  as  the  "tower  of  a  Saxon  cathedral.*' 
Other  authorities,  Mr.  Bergne  for  instance,  consider  it  to  represent  *'  a  castle.** 
Mr.  Kashleigh  possesses  two  varieties  of  this  type ;  one  shewing  the  end  and 
transepts  of  a  religions  edifice,  and  the  other  almost  identical  with  the  Chester 
found  specimen,  and  bearing  the  same  moneyer*s  name.  I  am  indebted  for  this 
highly  valued  correspondence  to  a  report  of  the  Chester  Archseological  Society's 
Meeting  at  which  my  paper  was  read,  published  at  the  time  in  the  columns 
of  the  Gentieman's  Magazine, 

t  In  the  belief  that  the  reader  will  be  interested  to  see  and  compare  other 
specimens  of  the  "house"  and  "hand"  types,  side  by  side  with  those  discovered 
at  St.  John's  church,  I  have,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Rashleigh,  Captain  Murchiaon, 
Mr.  Bergne,  and  other  eminent  collectors,  obtained  actual  casts  of  several 
important  varieties,  one  or  two  of  which  are  up  to  this  moment,  I  believe, 
inedited.  Mr.  Peacock's  friendly  pencil  again  serves  me  in  good  stead,  by 
reproducing  these  kindred  examples  on  a  supplementary  ]>late. 
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faithfully  as  the  strictest  fac-similist  could  desire,  and  to  his  drawing 
I  would  refer  all  who  may  wish  to  try  their  hand  at  this  numismatic 
puzzle.  Divested  of  certain  ornaments  or  flourishes,  it  would  seem  to 
read  TDID  ME  VEIO,  heing  possibly  intended  for  TEDID  ME 
FECIT.     (Tethid  made  me.) 

Upon  the  reverse  of  the  7th  and  last  of  these  royal  coins,  which 
has  been  struck  on  an  imperfect  circle  of  silver,  we  have  the  mint- 
master's  name  in  two  parallel  lines — VVLFSIGE  MO — Wulfsige 
monetarius.  Even  if  numismatists  had  not  already  clearly  shewn 
to  which  of  the  two  Saxon  Edwards  these  types  were  assignable,  this 
coin  and  those  of  Cuthbert  and  Eadwold,  already  described,  would 
have  established  the  fact ;  for  whereas  the  two  former  coined  for  Alfred 
his  father,  as  well  as  for  Edward,  this  same  Wulfsig  in  like  manner 
occurs  also  as  a  moneyer  on  a  coin  of  iEthelstan,  son  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  figured  in  Snel ling's  View  of  the  Saxon  Coinage  of  England ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  after  a  comparison  of  the  two,  that  the 
same  die  was  used  by  Wulfsig  for  the  reverse  of  both  Kings'  coins 
(father  and  son)  struck  at  his  mint. 

Not  the  least  important  feature  in  Edward's  coins  is  their  average 
weight, — 24  grains.  Two  of  the  more  perfect  specimens  from  this 
Chester  find  have  been  tested  in  the  scales,  and  found  in  each  case  to 
weigh  exactly  one  pennyweight  Troy, — thus  pointing  at  ojice  to  the 
primary  application  and  remote  use  of  that  now  almost  unmeaning 
term.  A  few  only  of  Alfred's  later  coins,  nearly  the  whole  of  Edward's, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  pennies  of  iCthelstan,  Edmund,  and 
Edred,  his  three  sons  and  successors,  weigh  24  grains,  or  one  penny- 
weight :  whereas  the  pence  of  all  previous  and  later  reigns  flail  con- 
siderably short  of  that  standard,  thus  tending  to  shew  that  the  origin 
of  the  term  penny-weight  is  to  be  traced  to  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
the  Elder. 

Of  the  second  of  the  three  classes  of  coins,  into  which  we  have 
divided  this  Chester  deposit,  we  have  only  one  specimen,  but  that  a 
very  perfect  and  curious  one.  (No.  8,  plate.)  It  reads  upon  the 
obverse,  SCEAD,  which,  when  first  submitted  to  me,  I  conceived 
was  a  coin  of  St.  Ceadda  (or  St.  Chad),  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
to  which  diocese  Chester  once  belonged.  But  as  St.  Chad  died  two 
centuries  previously,  and  no  coins  bearing  his  name  have  ever  been 
known  to  exist,  I  turned  to  my  friend  Mr.  Hawkins'  work  on  the  Silver 
Coinage  of  England.  It  there  appeared  that  the  letters  in  debate 
were  a  contraction  of  Sancius  Eadmundua  (St.  Edmund,  King  and 
Martyr),  who,  having  been  murdered  by  the  Danes  in  870,  just  before 
Alfred  succeeded  to  the  throne,  was  afterwards  canonized,  coins  being 
struck  in  his  honour  in  the  next  generation,  it  may  be  at  his  royal 
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vill  of  Edmundsbury  (uow  called  Bury  St.  Edmunds).  The  peculiarly 
shnped  A  in  the  field  is,  I  believe,  only  found  on  these  coins  of  St. 
Edmund,  and  had  probably  some  s()ecial  signification,  unknown  to  us  of 
the  present  day.  The  legend  on  the  reverse  reads,  the  contrary  way 
of  the  coin,  CIPICI,  the  two  first  or  last  letters  being  possibly  intended 
for  civitas ;  but,  if  so,  what  city  the  remainder  of  the  legend  refers  to  1 
have  not  at  present  the  most  remote  idea. 

I  have  designated  this  find  of  coins,  in  general  terms,  as  **  Edward 
the  Elder's  ;'*  but  fully  half  of  those  preserved  are,  strictly  speaking, 
not  coins  of  that  monarch  at  all.  His  name  does  not  occur  on  any  of 
the  specimens  of  this  latter  or  third  class,  of  which  we  hare  in  all 
nine  varieties  in  the  St.  John  s  deposit.  Six  of  these,  and  I  think,  by 
intention,  the  other  three  also,  have  on  one  side,  in  words  and  letters 
more  or  less  contracted,  the  following  legend  in  two  parallel  lines : 
**Sancti  Petri  Epmopo.'*  One  type,  (No.  1 2) and  the  only  one  in  the  col- 
lection belonging  to  me  personally,  reads  SCT.  PETR.  M. — the  final  M 
standing  for  Monetario,  instead  of  Episcopo.  The  0*8  on  this  coin  are 
particularly  worthy  of  attention.  On  seven  of  these  types  the  reverse 
of  each  contains  in  effect  the  one  uniform  word  in  a  circle,  EBORACO. 
Two  or  more  have  also,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  plates,  the 
additional  letters  CI  for  civitas ;  while  others  seem  to  read  DEI.  V. 
DEAI,  tha  signification  of  which  is  obscure. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  readings  on  these  coins  as 
far  as  their  distorted  legends  will  admit  of  a  description. 

9.  SCPETRIP  =  EBORACI 

10.  SCIPITRIMO       =  ERORACICO 

11.  SCIPETRIIIS      =  EBORACECI 

12.  SCTPERM  =  EBORACECI 

13.  PE lOEP        =  DEI.  V.  DEAI    (retrograde) 

14.  SCPETRIP  =  EBORACECI 

TE 

16.  SCIPET*R        =  IBRACI* 

16.  SCIITIIR  =  EBORACEC 

17.  IIEIEIOEP         =  DEL  V.  DEAI     (retrograde) 

What  then  are  these  latter  coins,  found  side  by  side  with  those  of 
the  great  Edward  ?  They  belong,  like  that  of  St  Edmund,  to  the 
rare  class  usually  termed  Ecclesiastical  or  Sanctal  Coins,  from  their 
bearing  the  name  of  some  saint,  such  as  Peter,  E^artin,  &c.,  on  the 
obverse  of  the  coin.     The  St.  Peter's  Coins,  to  which  series  the  six 

♦  The  obverse  of  this  coin  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  of  the  nine  here 
grouped  together.  Compare  the  T  above  the  line  with  a  similar  letter  on  No. 
12:  note  also  the  resemblance  between  the  wedge-like  ornament  in  the  base 
with  that  on  the  reverse  of  Edward*s  coin  No.  1,  from  Cnthbert*s  mint. 
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foand  at  St.  John's  uDiformly  belong,  were  all  struck,  under  state 
sanction,  at  the  Abbey  or  Minster  of  York,  either  bj  the  bishop  of 
that  see,  or  his  authorised  moneyer,  as  the  legends  on  these  coins 
collectively  declare. 

Numismatists  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  say  positively  in  what 
reign  these  St.  Peter's  Pence,  as  they  are  sometimes,  but  erroneously, 
called,  were  struck.  Our  honorary  associate,  Mr.  E.  Hawkins,  in  his 
valuable  work  on  The  Silver  Coinage  of  England,  already  alluded  to, 
conceives  them  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  reign  of  Eric,* 
King  of  Northumbria,  from  their  general  resemblance  to  the  coins  of 
that  prince,  who  ascended  his  feudal  throne  in  927.  And  that  this 
conclusion  was  within  20  years  of  the  truth,  this  find  at  St.  John's 
seems  to  me  satisfactorily  to  prove.  These  Chester  coins,  no  two  of 
which  are  from  the  same  die,  have  evidently  never  been  in  circulation, 
for  the  letters,  Ac,  upon  them  are  as  sharp  and  fresh  as  when  they 
were  first  struck.  They  are  found  here  side  by  side  with  the  money  of 
one  King  only,  and  that  King,  Edward  the  elder,  who  died  in  025. 
The  only  other  variety  is  the  half-penny  of  St.  Edmund,  who  died  in 
870,  and  in  honor  of  whom  money  bearing  his  canonized  name  was 
issued  either  in  the  latter  days  of  Alfred,  or  the  beginning  of  Edward's 
reign. 

Place  these  facts  together,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  What  but  that 
the  coins  of  St.  Edmund  and  St.  Peter  were  manifestly  contempo- 
raneous with  those  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  that  they  were  all  struck' 
prior  to  025,  the  date  of  Edward's  death?  The  premises  admit  of  no 
other  conclusion  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  historic  doubts,  the  solving  of 
which  we  owe  to  the  coins  discovered  at  St.  John's.  It  will  be  seen, 
ere  we  conclude,  that  I  presume  to  fix  their  date  at  least  15  years 
earlier  than  025,  and  for  reasons  which  will  then  appear. 

Let  us  now  proceed.  As  the  10th  century  dawned,  the  condition 
of  Chester  appears  to  have  been  pretty  much  as  follows.  The  Roman 
walls  were  standing  in  more  or  less  their  original  condition,  saving  the 
wear  and  tear,  and  the  warlike  ravages  of  some  400  years.  The  Abbey 
of  St.  Werburgh,  or  rather  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
probably  a  wooden  or  simply  "  wattle"  structure,  had  existed,  for  say 
200  years,  as  the  mother  church  of  the  city,  and  a  spare  population  of 
Saxon  soldiers  and  civilians  lived  within  its  Walls.  Ethelred  and 
Ethelfleda  find  their  way  to  the  place ;  and,  struck  with  its  natural 
position,  and  perhaps  also  with  its  antiquarian  beauty,  set  their  hearts 

*  Bradshaw,  the  Chester  poet-monk  of  the  15th  century,  assures  us  that 
the  "noble  kyng  Offa"  who 

"Of  Englande  first  toke  the  hole  monarchie, 
Gave  Pettr  pens  mto  the  court  of  Rome." 
2   R 
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on  its  restoration.  With  commendable  religious  zeal,  their  first  task 
seems  to  have  been  to  repair  or  rebuild  the  sanctuary  which  was  lying 
waste,  or  at  least  exhibiting  signs  of  age  and  decay.  This  renewed 
foundation  of  theirs  was  dedicated  to  St.  Werburgh,  the  remains  of 
that  saint  having  but  a  few  years  before  been  removed  thither  from 
Hambury,  from  fear  of  spoliation  by  the  Danes ;  and  in  after  ages 
it  became  a  sharer  in  the  miracles  which  were  boldly  affirmed  to  have 
been  done  at  her  shrine.* 

The  City  Walls,  we  may  presume,  are  now  put  into  a  satisfactory 
state ;  the  garrison  is  strengthened,  and  the  city  itself  is  enlarged  by 
one  third  upon  its  southern  side,  so  as  to  take  in  the  Castle,  which  had 
stood  before  that  time  out-side  the  Walls.  Ethelred  and  Ethelfleda 
are  specifically  connected  in  history  with  the  extension  of  the  City 
Walls ;  and  there  is  altogether  little  doubt  that  Ethelred*s  home  and 
court,  if  anywhere  in  Mercia,  was  in  his  favorite  city  of  Chester.  In 
that  case  his  nephew  Ethels  tan  must  have  in  his  youth  resided  here 
also ;  and  this  will  account  for  the  honor  he,  when  king,  afterwards 
conferred  upon  Chester,  by  making  it  one  of  the  few  cities  privileged  to 
coin  money,! — ^  privilege  that  never  entirely  ceased  until  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary.  One  other  city,  Gloucester,  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
the  special  favor  of  Earl  Ethelred  :  there  he  founded  the  great  Church 
of  St.  Peter,  and  there,  as  founder,  his  body  and  that  of  his  countess 
in  the  fulness  of  time  rested  from  their  labours. 

My  own  opinion, — and  it  is  comforting  to  find  that  Bishop  Tanner, 
the  Church  historian,  shares  the  same  view,^ — is,  that  to  Earl  Ethelred 
we  owe  the  foundation  of  St.  John's  Church !  **  Oh  !  but,'*  we  shall  be 
told,  •*  it  was  King  Ethelred,  who  reigned  from  675  to  704,  and  not 
this  tenth  century  Earl  of  the  same  name,  who,  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  early  and  later  historians,  first  raised  a  Church  upon 
this  spot."  Let  us,  however,  see  what  history  and  tradition  may  have  to 
say  upon  the  point. 

*  Ethelfleda  Beems  to  have  acquired  a  special  veneration  for  Sts.  Werbni^h 
and  Oswald.  Besides  dedicating  to  the  former  the  great  Abbey  at  Chester, 
she  named  also  the  new  town  of  Warbarton  in  her  honor.  To  St.  Oswald 
again,  whose  body  she  had  translated  to  Gloucester,  she  dedicated  an  oratory 
at  Chester,  now  the  parish  church  of  St.  Oswald,  as  well  as  a  Prior)'  in  the  first 
named  city. 

t  The  Assay  Office,  which  has  for  several  centuries  been  an  appanage  of 
the  Chester  Goldsmith's  Company,  is  believed  to  be  an  existing  relic  of  this 
monarches  regard  for  the  city  of  his  boyhood. 

t  Noticed  alto  by  the  Rev.  F.  Grosvenor,  at  pp.  5-7  of  his  Hiaioritai 
Account  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St,  John^  a  paper  read  at  the  Archieological 
Institute's  Meeting  at  Chester,  in  1857. 
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I  have  examined  every  early  historian  within  my  reach,  bat  have 
utterly  failed  to  find  one  single  notice  which  would  connect  Ethelred 
the  King  personally  with  Chester.  He  was  indeed  King  of  Mercia, 
in  which  state  Chester  was  included  ;  and  he  may  possibly  have  visited 
the  place,  especially  if  his  niece,  St.  Werburgh,  ever  really  resided  here. 
Even  this,  however,  is  more  than  doubtful ;  for  from  the  incidents  of 
her  life  that  have  come  down  to  us,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
saint  herself  was  ever  during  her  lifetime  personally  associated  with 
Chester.  Beyond  this,  there  is  really  nothing  of  a  local  character  in 
relation  to  King  Ethelred  to  be  gathered  from  any  historian  living 
within  500  years  of  his  time. 

On  what  foundation,  then,  does  the  tradition  rest  that  King 
Ethelred  was  the  founder  of  this  Church  of  St.  John's  ?  On  the  sole 
authority  of  Monk  Henry  Bradshaw,  who  lived  in  the  Monastery  at 
Chester,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  YIII.,  and  who  wrote  a 
curious,  but  certainly  not  always  trustworthy  "  Lyfe  of  Saynt  Wet- 
burge,^''  **  very  frutefuU"  as  he  modestly  assures  us,  "  for  all  Christen 
people  to  rede."  But  we  will  quote  our  monkish  poet*s  own  language  in 
support  of  his  theory  : — 

**  The  yere  of  grace  syxe  handreth  foure  score  and  nyen 
As  sheweth  myne  aactour,  a  Biyton  Giraldus, 
Kynge  Ethelred,  xnyndyDge  moost  the  blysse  of  henen 
I^djrfyed  a  collage  chyrche  notable  and  famona 
In  the  snbbarbes  of  Cheater  pleaaaunt  and  beauteona, 
In  the  honoar  of  god,  and  the  Baptyst  saynt  Johan, 
With  helpe  of  bjsshop  Uulfryce  and  good  exortacyon." 

We  here  see  that  Bradshaw  gives  Giraldus  Cambrensia,  a  Welsh 
historian  of  the  12th  century,  as  the  authority  for  his  statement.  But, 
strange  to  say,  the  pages  of  Giraldus  have  been  consulted  again  and 
again,  the  uniform  result  being  that  no  such  record  is  to  be  found 
therein.  He  does,  indeed,  recount  some  particulars  of  his  visit  to 
Chester,  naming  incidentally  St.  John's  Church  and  the  Hermitage 
there ;  but  of  the  presumed  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Church  he 
says,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  absolutely  nothing  ! 

It  is  therefore  probable,  and  something  more,  that  the  only  Church 
existing  in  Chester  in  the  9th  century  was  that  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul ;  and  that  it  occupied  the  site  whereon  or  adjoining  which 
was  afterwards  to  be  built,  by  Ethelred  and  Ethelfleda,  the  great  Abbey 
of  St.  Werburgh. 

Passing  now  from  the  domain  of  romance  and  tradition,  we  come  to 
a  period  when  the  lamp  of  reliable  history  lights  us  on  our  way. 
Alfred  is  gathered  to  his  fathers,  Edward  reigns  in  his  stead,  and  over 
the  great  province  of  Mercia,  Ethelred  and  Ethelfleda  rule  as  his 
lieutenants.     Again  quoting  Monk  Bradshaw,  we  read 
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That  tyme  the  realme  of  Merciens  was  translate 
By  the  kynge,  and  gyven  to  duke  Ethelrede 
A  noble  man  of  auncetre  politicke  and  fortunate 
Wliiche  maried  his  syster  lady  Elflede 
Boughter  to  the  forsnid  valiant  kynge  Alnrede 

« 

The  sayd  gentllman  was  wyse  and  YertooQS> 
Sad  and  discrete,  pacient  and  famous. 

This  lady  Elflede,  duchesse  of  Merciens, 
Had  special!  loue  and  singular  affection 
To  blessed  Werburge  and  true  confidence 
Wherfore  she  mynded  with  great  dilectacion 
To  edifice  a  roynstre,  a  place  of  deuocion 
To  this  holy  virgin  for  profite  of  her  soole 
Enlargynge  the  churche  of  Peter  and  of  Faulei 

She  moned  her  husbande  with  great  mekenea 
To  supplie  the  same  dede  of  his  cbarite 
And  diuers  other  nobles  of  theyr  goodnes 
For  aide  in  that  cause  after  their  degree 
Joyf  all  was  the  duke  of  the  mocion  gostle 
Glad  were  the  nobles  within  all  the  shire 
To  founde  a  mynstre  after  her  desire. 

They  send  for  masons  upon  every  syde 
Counnynge  in  geometrie  the  foundacion  to  take 
For  a  large  mynstre  longe,  hie,  and  wyde 
Substancially  wrought  the  best  that  they  can  make 
To  the  honour  of  God  for  saynt  Werburge  sake 
At  the  est  ende  taken  theyr  sure  fimndacion 
Of  the  apostoles  churche  ioynynge  both  as  one. 

And  the  olde  churche  of  Peter  and  of  Paule 
By  a  generall  counsell  of  the  spiritualte 
With  helpe  of  the  duke  moost  principall 
Was  translate  to  the  rayddes  of  the  sayd  cite 
Where  a  paresshe  churche  was  edified  tmele 
In  honour  of  the  aforesayd  apo:>toles  twayne 
Whiche  shall  for  euer  by  grace  diuine  remayne. 

Afterwards,    referring    more  particularly  to  the  acts  of    Princess 
Ethelfleda,  the  same  author  proceeds: — 

The  yere  of  our  lorde  IX  hundreth  and  VIH 
This  noble  duchesse  with  roycle  rojfalte 
Beedified  Chestre  and  fortified  it  full  ryght 
Churche,  house,  and  wall  decayed  piteousle 
Thus  brought  unto  ruyne  was  Chestre  cite 
First  by  Ethelfride  kyng  of  Northumberlande 
And  by  Danes,  Norwaies  vexyng  all  Englande. 

Also  she  enlarged  this  sayd  olde  cite 
Winh  new  mighty  walles  strong  ail  about 
Almost  by  proporcion  double  in  qnantite 
To  the  forther  byldynge  brought  without  dout 
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She  compassed  in  the  castell  enemies  to  hold  out 

Within  the  sajd  Walles  to  defend  the  towne 

Agajnst  Danes  and  Walshemen  to  drjrve  them  all  downe. 

After  the  deth  of  her  husband  Erhelrede 
She  ruled  the  rcalme  of  Mercelande  manfullj 
Buylded  churches,  and  townes  repared  in  dede 
As  Staford,  War  w  ike,  Thorn  wort,  and  Shirisbury ; 
Of  newe  she  edified  Runcorn  and  Edisbuiy: 
The  body  of  Saynt  Oswald  also  she  translate 
From  Bardeney  to  Oloncetur  there  to  be  tumulate. 

For  these  statements  we  have,  io  the  main,  positive — we  might 
almost  have  said  contemporary — evidence,  as  may  be  seen  by  refereuce 
to  the  Anglo  Saxon  Chronicle,  MaUhew  of  We^hnimter,  Florence  of 
Worcester,  HoUingshead,  Fox,  &c. 

The  works  undertaken  by  £arl  Ethelred  at  Chester  were  not  works 
completed  in  a  day,  or  yet  a  year.  It  is  more  than  probable,  then,  that, 
as  warlike  leisure  served,  Chester  was  long  his  favourite  home  :  and  here, 
to  my  mind  almost  conclusively,  after  completing  St  Werburgh  s  Abbey 
and  the  city  walla,  he  dreamed  that  pious  dream  which  tradition  has 
handed  down  to  us,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  our  city,  on  the  spot  where 
he  captured  a  white  hind  in  the  chase,  there  he  founded  the  proud 
minster  of  St.  John. 

Historians  writing  three  hundred  years  afterwards,  dealing  with 
tradition  as  they  found  it,  and  aided  only  by  written  records  both 
r.ieagre  and  obscure,  may  well  be  forgiven  for  having  failed  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  two  Saxon  Ethel  reds.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  us  in  a  later  age  to  apply  the  antiquarian  broom  to  this  historic 
cobweb,  and,  thanks  to  a  lucky  discovery  of  high  archeeological  interest, 
endeavour  to  give  the  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  hy  making 
Ethelred  the  Earl,  and  not  Ethelred  King  of  Mercia,  founder  of  the 
great  Church  of  St.  John,  at  Chester. 

We  may  imagine  the  formalities  which  would  accompany  the  cere- 
mony of  ''laying  the  foundation  stone,''*  and  may  count  upon  some  who 
were  likely  to  have  been  present.  First,  there  were  Ethelred  and 
Ethelfleda,  the  joint  founders ;  near  them  might  stand  their  royal 
ward,  iEthelstan  the  etheling,  heir  to  his  father  s  throne.  Prominent 
in  the  group,  we  may  suppose,  would  be  Plegmund,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a  native  of  Mercia.  and,  but  a  few  years  before,  a  modest 
recluse  at  the  hermitage  of  Hoole,  that  "  island  of  Chester"  of  which 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ^  mass  ot  broken  stoae,"  referred  to  at  the 
commencement  of  this  Paper  as  lying  upon  the  coins  when  founds  was  once  in 
reality  the  *'  foundation  stone"  itself.  In  that  case  it  would,  had  it  been  perfect, 
have  exhibited  to  us  the  "cross"  usually  cut  into  the  stone  by  the  hand  of  the 
bishop  officiating  at  the  ceremony. — Archoeohgia,  Vol.  26,  p.  219. 
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• 
we  of  this  Society  have  so  lately  been  remiuded.    But  Chester  belonged 

then,  as  now,  to  the  arch-diocese  of  York,  and  we  may  well  believe  that 

Ethelbald,  the  northern  primate,  or  some  eminent  deputy,  would  be 

present  at   the   ceremony.     In   that   case,   the   St.    Peter's   and   St. 

Edmund  s  coins,  already  noticed,  would  in  all  probability  be  deposited 

under  the  foundation  stone  as  a  freewill  ofifering  on  behalf  of  the 

Church,  while  those  of  King  Edward  the  Elder  would  be  laid  there 

in  like  manner  by  Earl  Ethelred,  his  kinsman,  as  the  representative 

of  the  State. 

Edward  came  to  the  throne  in  001,  and  Ethelred  the  Earl  died  in 
911;  so  that,  if  these  coins  are  actually  "foundation  coins,"  as  I 
believe  them  to  be,  then  St  John*s  Church  must  have  been  in  the  first 
instance  built  somewhere  between  those  years — 901  and  911. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  these  now  scattered  coins,  the 
relics  of  an  age  long  passed  away,  should  again  be  united  in  an 
available  form.  If  the  several  holders  consent  to  such  an  arrangement, 
the  Chester  Archaeological  Society,  by  their  responsible  officers,  will 
afford  the  coins  a  prominent  place  in  the  Museum.  All  then  who  felt 
an  interest  in  the  subject  might  see  for  themselves  these  valuable  types 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  England  in  its  infant  days ;  and  either 
endorse  or  reject  the  arguments  and  theories  upon  which  this  memoir 
has  been  based. 

To  sum  up,  then,  in  one  short,  final  sentence.  I  conceive  that 
these  coins,  which  have  come  to  us  fresh  from  their  respective  mints, 
and  have  evidently  never  been  in  actual  circulation,  were,  without 
reasonable  doubt,  the  foundation  coins  of  St.  John's,  and  of  the  types 
current  either  in  the  Church  or  the  State  at  the  date  of  the  ceremony ; 
that  they  escaped  recognition  when  the  Norman  edifice  of  stone  replaced 
the  Saxon  one  of  wood ;  that  the  same  happy  fate  awaited  them  when 
the  nave  was  cut  down  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  that,  after  lying 
dormant  in  the  soil  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  they  have  reappeared 
in  this  year  of  grace,  1862,  as  if  purposely  to  remove  a  cloud  of  historic 
dust  from  our  eyes,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  prove,  in  language 
which  cannot  lie,  the  remote  antiquity — yea,  the  Saxon  origin «-of  that 
venerable  structure. 


It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  "  foundation 
stones,"  and  on  the  custom  of  depositing  current  coins  beneath  them. 
This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  some  of  ray  antiquarian  brethren  who 
heard  this  Paper  read,  or  who  saw  a  digest  of  it,  shortly  afterwards,  in 
the  Gentlemans  Magazine,  have  questioned  the  existence  of  such  a 
religious  ceremony  in  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
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That  the  Romans,  who  were  pre-eminently  a  numismatic  people, 
and  reckoned  time  solely  by  the  reigns,  long  or  short,  of  their 
emperors,  would  early  employ  coins  to  mark  the  dates  of  their  public 
edifices,  might  fairly  enough  be  assumed,  even  in  the  absence  of 
actual  proof.  But  happily  we  are  not  left  quite  to  hypothesis  in  this 
matter.  Tacitus,*  the  Roman  historian,  informs  us  that*' the  Emperor 
Vespasian  delegated  to  Lucius  Vestinus,  a  man  of  high  authority,  the 
management  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Capitol.  He  first  assembled 
the  augurs  in  consultation,  who  directed  that  the  materials  of  the 
former  temple  should  be  previously  deposited  in  the  marshes,  and  the 
new  one  erected  on  the  original  site,  the  Gods  being  also  unwilling 
that  the  form  of  the  building  should  be  altered.  On  the  11th  of  the 
calends  of  July,  the  day  being  clear  and  serene,  the  whole  space 
allotted  to  the  temple  was  circumscribed  with  fillets  and  garlands. 
Such  of  the  soldiers,  as  bore  names  of  good  fortune  were  admitted  into 
the  above  space,  carrying  in  their  hands  what  were  considered  as 
felicitous  branches  of  trees.  Next  came  the  vestal  virgins,  and  a 
troop  of  boys  accompanied  by  their  parents.  These  were  employed  in 
cleansing  the  ground  with  water  obtained  from  the  purest  sources. 
The  PrsBtor  Helvidius  Prisons,  preceded  by  Plautius  ^lianus  the 
high  priest  (the  ground  being  hallowed  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  swine,  a 
sheep,  and  a  bull,  and  their  entrails,  laid  upon  the  turf),  called  first  on 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  and  then  on  the  Gods  who  protected  the 
empire,  to  prosper  the  undertaking,  and  preserve  by  their  divine 
power  the  Temples  which  the  piety  of  man  had  erected  in  their 
honour.  Helvidius  then  touched  the  bands  or  fillets,  to  which  a  stone 
together  with  seyeral  ropes  had  been  attached.  At  the  same  time  the 
other  priests,  with  the  magistrates  and  senators,  assisted  by  the 
greater  portion  of  the  spectators,  and  with  intermingled  joy  and 
desire,  drew  the  large  stone  to  the  foundations,  first  scattering  over 
them  as  donations  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  with  pieces  of 
virgin  metal  that  had  not  passed  through  the  furnace  or  received  the 
usual  stamp,  the  augurs  having  declared  that  the  work  was  not  to  be 
polluted  with  stone  or  metal  that  had  been  destined  to  any  other 
purpose."  t 

Another  description  from  GodwynJ  is  to  the  like  effect  After 
describing  other  ceremonies  of  dedication  he  writes  : — *'  This  being 
done,  the  Prsetor  touched  certain  ropes  wherewith  a  great  stone,  being 
the  first  of  the  foundations,  was  tyed.      Together  with  that,  other 

♦  Hist.  lib.  IV.,  cap  53.      f  Archceologia,  Vol.  26,  pp.  216-7. 

X  Rom,  Ant.  p.  22,  ed.  of  1638,  qaoted  by  the  Rev.  F.  Trench  in  Notes 
and  QiuerieSf  Srd  series,  Vol.  IV,  p.  460. 
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chief  magistrates,  priests,  and  all  sorts  of  people  did  help  to  pluck 
that  stone,  and  let  it  down  into  its  place,  casting  in  wedges  of  gold  aud 
silver,  which  had  never  been  purified  or  tried  in  the  fire.  These 
ceremonies  ended,  the  Aruspes  pronounced  with  a  loud  voice, — *Ne 
temeretur  opus  saxo  aurove  in  aliud  destinato  :*  i.e.  Let  not  this  work 
be  unhallowed  by  converting  this  stone  or  gold  into  any  other  use." 

This  religious  ceremony  of  the  Romans,  like  many  others  of  a 
similar  class,  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  ritual  of  their  successors 
in  this  as  in  other  countries.      The  instance  now  claimed  for  St. 
John's,  at  Chester,  is  perhaps  the  earliest  in  date  which  has  hitherto 
been  recorded  in  England.     But  in  Venice,  nearly  a  century  before, 
viz: — in   827,   the   Doge  Justiniano   Particiaco   bequeathed    to    his 
brother  and  successor  John,  a  sum  of  money  to  build  a  church  iu 
honour  of  St.  Mark.     This  was  accordingly  accomplished  by  him  in 
828  or  829,  on  which  occasion  an  inscribed  stone*  was  placed  by  him 
in  the  foundations,  assisted  by  Orso  Badoaro,  Bishop  of  Olivola.     In 
the  year  976  the  original  church  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  present 
one  soon  afterwards  erected  under  the  Doge  Peter  Urseolo.     It  is 
very  possible  that,  in  clearing  away  the  rubbish  of  the  old  church,  the 
original  foundation  stone  was  discovered  ;^  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
stone    was   certainly   exhibited   before   the   Society    of    Antiquaries, 
London,   iu   1834.      The  stone  is   of   circular  form,  Q^  inches  in 
diameter  and  half  an  inch  thick,  aud  appears  to  have  been  originally 
inserted  in  the  cavity  of  a  larger  stone.      In  the  centre  is  a  rudely 
designed  head,  supposed  to  represent  St.  Mark,  surrounded  by  a  sort 
of  nimbus,  and  beyond  that  by  an  inscription  in  Latin  which  runs  as 
follows :— ECCL(ESI^)  S(ANCTI)  MARCI  PRIMAM  PETRAM 
POSVIT  DVX  lO(HANNES)  PARTICI(ACO). 

It  is  not  recorded  whether  any  coins  were  found  beneath  this 
Venetian  stone,  but  it  may  be  pretty  safely  assumed  that  there  were  ; 
and  that,  as  too  frequently  happens  under  similar  circumstances  now, 
they  were  abstracted  by  the  workmen,  and  dispersed.  This,  indeed, 
would  likely  enough  have  been  the  fate  of  those  found  at  St.  John's,  had 
they  not  been  mistaken  by  the  workmen  for  mere  German  counters,  or, 
as  they  themselves  termed  them,  **  only  little  bits  of  brass !  " 

*  ♦  Archaologia,  Vol.  26,  p.  221. 


It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  miscellaneous  coins  of  Edward,  occupying 
the  4th  Plate  attached  to  this  Paper,  were  sketched  hy  Mr.  Peacock  from  gntta 
percha  or  sealing  wax  casts,  and  not  from  the  coins  themselves :  hence  alone 
any  slight  inaccuracy  of  detail,  should  such  chance  to  be  discovered  on 
comparison  with  the  originals. 
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)EAR  the  village  of  Wroxeter,  which  is  about  five  miles  east 
of  Shrewsbury,  a  large  and  imposing  mass  of  masonry, 
presenting  unmistakable  characteristics  of  Roman  work,  has 
long  attracted  the  attention  of  every  visitor  to  that  locality.  Its 
massive  nature,  and  its  evident  age,  have  made  it  in  itself  an  object 
of  much  interest;  and  that  interest  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  supposition,  which  has  been  long  entertained,  that  it  was  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  large  and  important  towns  of  Roman  Britain. 

Many  of  these  towns,  for  some  reason  not  perhaps  easy  to  explain, 
stood  on  the  western  side  of  Britain.  Mr.  Wright  (a  gentleman  whose 
name  requires  no  introduction  in  an  Archseological  meeting)  suggests 
that  *'  commercial  interests  may  probably  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this  distribution,  especially  on  the  borders  of  Wales ;  for  the 
Bomans  profited  largely  by  the  mineral  and  other  products  of  that 
mountainous  district,  whilst  it  is  likely  that  they  carried  on  a  consider- 
able trade  with  Ireland."  However  this  may  be,  we  learn  from  the 
Itineraries  that  the  city  of  Uriconium  stood,  not  only  on  the  road  up 
the  border,  now  called  the  "  Watling-street  road,"  and  forming  the 
line  of  communication  between  the  several  stations  from  the  Bristol 
Channel  to  the  Wroxeter  Ford,  but  also  on  the  great  military  road 
running  from  London  to  North  Wales.  The  junction  of  the  Roman 
border  road  with  the  "  Watling-street "  running  from  London  to 
Carnarvon  (Segontium\  occurs  close  to  the  present  village  of  Wroxeter, 
and  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  "old  wall." 

The  map  of  the  district,  on  the  opposite  page,  shows  the  outline  of 
the  city,  and  its  position  with  reference  to  these  two  great  roads.  The 
road  from  London  approached  the  city  from  the  east,  and  some  traces 

*  Read  at  a  Meetiog  of  the  Society,  Oct.  9,  1862. 
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of  an  entrance  gateway  have  lately  been  discovered.  The  road  prob- 
ably passed  across  the  city,  and  rejoined  the  present  Shrewsbury  road 
near  the  lodge  of  Attingham  Park,  for  the  old  Roman  road  which 
came  to  Chester  is  considered  to  be  almost  identical  for  some  distance 
from  this  point  northwards  with  the  present  road.  The  little  diversion 
which  now  occurs  to  the  north  of  the  site  of  the  old  city  having  been 
doubtless  made  to  avoid  the  ruins  in  which  Uriconium  for  several 
centuries  lay. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  site  of  ancient  "Uriconium."  I  say 
•  undoubtedly,'  notwithstanding  a  strong  opinion  to  the  contrary  given 
by  a  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  *  Gentleman  s  Magazine,''  He 
asserts  that  the  Roman  town  at  Wroxeter  is  not  Uriconium^  which 
is  placed  by  Antoninus  on  Iter  II.,  but  Bravinium  on  Iter  XII. 
Bravinium  is  mentioned  in  the  road  books  as  the  last  station  on  Iter 
XI  r.  (or  Border  road),  and  its  site  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
identified.  In  order  to  make  out  his  case,  the  writer  attempts  to  show 
that  all  the  stations  on  Iter  II.  have  hitherto  been  wrongly  placed, 
including  of  course  that  of  Deva  (Chester.)  In  support  of  his  theory 
he  places  Uriconium  at  or  near  Eccleshall  in  Sta^Fordshire,  where 
some  remains  of  a  Roman  road  have  been  discovered :  he  then 
goes  on  to  express  an  opinion  (which  I  think  will  not  find  much  favour 
here)  that  the  site  of  the  ancient  Deva  is  at  Frodsham,  on  the  River 
Weaver ;  relying  on  the  eligibility  of  its  position,  and  a  similarity  in 
sound  of  the  names  of  Deva  and  Weaver,  and  ignoring  the  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  Chester,  contained  in  the  Itineraries  and  else- 
where, as  to  the  XXth  Legion  being  so  long  stationed  here,  and  the 
relics  of  that  legion  which  have  been  continually  found  at  Chester. 
I  think  it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  discard  the  opinions  entertained 
by  most  antiquaries,  past  and  present,  that  Wroxeter  is  the  site  of 
Uriconium. 

The  line  of  the  town  wall  may  be  traced  by  a  low  and  almost  contin- 
uous mound,  forming  an  irregular  oval  of  rather  more  than  three  miles 
in  circumference,  and  in  several  instances,  where  this  mound  has 
been  pierced  by  trenches,  traces  of  the  walls  have  been  found.  The 
Watling-street  road,  there  is  good  resison  for  believing,  occupied  in  a 
part  of  its  course  the  line  of  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city.  It 
crosses  the  River  Severn,  where  there  is  an  old  ford,  and  there  was 
doubtless  a  bridge  in  Roman  times,  for  what  appear  to  be  the  remains 
of  on^have  been  recently  discovered  a  little  lower  down  the  river. 

The  "oldValf  A  stitndT*  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  it  probably  formed^ffert  of  one  of  its  principal  buildings. 
It  is  the  only  portion  of  the  old  city  which  is  above  ground,  and  is 
a  solid  mass  of  masonry  about  20  feet  high,  70  feet  long,  and  of  a 
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aniform  thickness  of  a  little  more  than  3  feet.       It  has  the  usual 

string  courses  of  fiat  red  bricks  so  common  in  Roman  work,  and  the 

masonry  much  resembles  that  in  the  ruins  of  Dover  Castle,  one  of  the 

most  interesting  Roman  relics  in  this  country. 

At  various  times  during  this  and  the  last  century,  in  draining  the 

land  and  in  carrying  on  other  agricultural  labours  within  the  circuit 

of  the  town  wall  of  Uriconium,  antiquities  and  remains  of  the  Roman 

period  have  been  met  with  ;  and  it  has  been  more  or  less  the  custom 

in  that  neighbourhood,  when  building  materials  were  required,  to  dig 

for  them,  and  large  quantities  of  stone  and  other  materials  have  been 

thus  obtained.     Valuable  relics  also  have  been  from  time  to  time  dis- 

covered,  and  "treasure  hunters'*  were  not  wanting  in  earlier  days. 

The  frequency  with  which  articles  of  value  were  met  with  possibly 

gave  rise  to  the  legend,  which  is  part  of  the  tradition  of  the  locality, 

"  By  the  Brook  of  Bell  there  is  a  well, 
Which  ifl  richer  than  any  man  can  tell." 

The  Bell  Brook  runs  through  the  supposed  site  of  the  city. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  shortly  the  nature  of  the  discovenes 
already  made,  I  would  say  a  word  on  the  probable  date  of  the  city  of 
*  Uriconium/  its  origin,  and  the  time  during  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  flourished. 

The  site  of  the  city  is  within  about  three  miles  of  the  far-famed 
Wrekin,  and  antiquaries  differ  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  camp  on 
the  Wrekin,  which  of  coui*se  is  anterior  to  Uriconium,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  city.  We  know  however  that  the  hill 
fortresses,  which  are  the  earliest  relics  we  have  of  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  this  country,  were  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  by  their 
Roman  conquerors  than  they  selected,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
British  settlement,  an  eligible  site  for  their  fortified  station  ;  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Wrekin,  affording  as 
it  would  so  good  a  point  of  observation  (the  surrounding  country  in 
every  direction  being  visible  from  it  for  many  miles),  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  site.  It  has  been  remarked 
by  Mr.  Scarth  (the  author  of  several  valuable  papers  on  this  subject, 
to  which  I  am  indebted  for  much  information*),  that  the  situation  of 
Uriconium  appears  to  have  been  admirably  chosen  for  security.  The 
Border  fortress  on  the  Wrekin,  and  the  fortified  city  of  Uriconium 
which  succeeded,  possessed  great  advantages  as  military  stations.  On 
one  side  protected  by  the  River  Severn — the  adjoining  district  is 
intersected  by  large  streams,  and  anciently  abounded  in  extensive 
meres.  There  were  many  marshes  and  peat  lands  which  were 
dangerous  to  pass  over,  and  on  the  north  and  north-west  there  are 

*  Papers  on  Uriconium. — Archceological  InU'Uutes  Journaly  1859 — 1860. 
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Btill  morasses,  which  must  in  the  early  part  of  the  Roman  occupation 
have  rendered  the  district  nearly  impenetrable.  That  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  was  formerly  waste,  and 
probably  marshy  and  uncultivated,  may  be  gathered  from  a  rent  roll 
of  the  manor  of  Wroxeter,  temp.  Edward  IIL,  and  year  1350, 
which  has  been  recently  published.*  It  appears  from  that  document 
that,  although  the  parish  of  Wroxeter  consisted  then,  as  now,  of 
nearly  5,000  acres,  little  more  than  600  were  even  at  that  time  under 
cultivation.  Probably  however  a  portion  at  least  of  the  site  of  the 
town  (which  was  within  the  parish),  would  be  then  so  filled  with  ruins 
of  buildings  as  to  be  left  wild  ;  but  this  would  only  account  for  about 
300  acres,  the  remainder  therefore  must  have  been  waste  from  some 
other  cause. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  placing  this  great  city 
in  this  spot,  here  it  doubtless  stood  ;  and  the  time  at  which  it  was 
built  is  also  a  matter  involving  very  little  doubt.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  thought  by  those  whose  opinions  upon  sucli  matters  are 
valuable  that  Uriconium  was  built  during  the  firet  century.  It  is 
clear  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
written  about  a.d.  120  ; — and  he  is  the  first  writer  of  antiquity  by 
whom  it  is  mentioned.  It  is  alluded  to  also  in  the  Itineraries  under 
the  names  of  Viroconium,  Urioconium,  and  Uriconium,  and  it  was 
evidently  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  a  large  and  important  place, 
although  it  had  probably  not  then  arrived  at  the  size  it  subsequently 
attained. 

Several  circumstances  have  been  mentioned  by  different  writers  as 
evidence  of  the  age  of  Uriconium,  Some  little  time  ago  a  coin  of  the 
reign  of  Trajan  (ad.  98 — 117),  in  good  preservation,  was  found  in  the 
mortar  of  the  old  wall,  and  it  has  been  put  forward  as  a  proof  that 
the  wall  was  built  daring  that  reign.  Another  matter  is,  that  among 
the  inscribed  monuments  that  have  been  found  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
city  there  is  one  to  a  soldier  of  the  XlVth  Legion.  This  legion  was 
withdrawn  from  Britain  in  a.d.  68,  after  being  employed  in  the  war 
against  Queen  Boadicea ;  and  it  is  said  therefore  that  this  soldier 
must  have  been  buried  here  before  that  year.  Considering  however 
that  the  Romans  occupied  Britain  for  about  400  yeare  afterwards,  and 
that  the  XlVth  Le^non  was  still  existing  and  long  stationed  in 
Germany,  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  Roman  soldier  might 
have  found  his  way  to  Britain,  even  without  his  regiment  being  there. 
In  themselves  therefore  these  incidents  are  not  worth  much;  but 
taken  all  together,  and  more  especially  considering  the  fact  that 
Ptolemy,  in  or  about  a.d.   120,  mentions  Uriconium  as  one  of  the 

♦  British  Archaoiogical  Association^ t  Journal,  Sq)t.j  1860. 
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chief  cities  then  existing,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  this 
station  was  founded  in  the  first  century. 

The  city  of  Uriconium  would  appear,  according  to  the  best  author- 
ities, to  have  been  plundered  and  burnt  by  some  invaders  of  the 
Roman  provinces,  probably  the  Picts  and  Scots  (for  succour  agiiinst 
whom  the  Britons  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  in  a.d.  396), 
about  or  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century ;  so  that  the 
period  of  its  existence  extended  over  about  350  years. 

That  it  flourished  after  the  Roman  period,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
Saxons  even  as  late  as  the  uiuth  century,  which  has  been  argued  by 
some,  has  been  pretty  conclusively  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  the  recent 
excavations.  Human  skeletons  have  been  found  where  the  individuals 
to  whom  they  belonged  had  probably  sought  shelter  when  the  city  was 
plundered.  One  of  them  was  tliat  of  an  old  man  who  was  found 
crouched  in  a  corner,  and  near  him  a  heap  of  132  Roman  coins 
(extending  from  Claudius  to  Valens,  i.e.,  from  about  a.d.  52  to  379), 
many  of  them  being  of  the  Constantino  period  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  being  fresh  from  the  mint,  while  later  coins  were 
apparently  much  worn.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  (than  whom  there  cannot 
be  a  better  authority),  says  that  stores  of  the  Constantine  coins  were 
hoarded  up  in  Gfaul,  and  that  they  were  from  time  to  time  sent  over 
to  Britain.  As  after  the  Romans  abandoned  Britain  these  would  of 
course  no  longer  be  imported,  and  could  no  longer  be  found  in  such 
a  condition,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  destruction  of  the  city 
was  not  long  subsequent  to  the  last  importation  of  these  coins.  Mr. 
R.  Smith  considers  that  these  facts  afford  us  an  approximation  at  least 
to  the  time  at  which  Uriconium  must  have  perished,  and  point  to  the 
latest  period  previous  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  establishment.  But  that 
the  Saxons  did  not  occupy  Uriconium  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  DO  Saxon  relics  are  found,  while  Roman  antiquities  are  so 
numerous. 

The  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  is  thus  placed  within  very 
narrow  limits. 

Before  offering  some  observations  on  the  manner  of  the  destruction 
of  Uriconium,  I  propose  to  take  a  glance  at  the  results  which  have 
attended  the  labours  of  those  who  have  conducted  the  investigations 
made  during  the  recent  excavations. 

As  I  have  already  said,  at  various  times  during  this  and  the  last 
century,  in  carrying  on  agricultural  pursuits  within  the  mound  before 
alluded  to,  relics  and  antiquities  have  been  met  with,  which  have  to 
some  extent  corroborated  the  idea  that  has  always  prevailed  that  here 
the  old  Roman  city  stood. 

In  the  year  1788,  the  tenant  of  the  field  mai'ked  "A"  on  the  map 
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having  occasion  for  some  stone  to  repair  a  building,  and  believing  from 
the  dryness  of  the  ground  that  there  must  be  ruins  at  no  great  depth, 
began  to  dig,  and  soon  came  to  a  floor  and  a  small  bath.  Leave  was 
given  bj  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  to  open  the  ground  further,  and 
with  the  following  result,  as  we  find  from  a  communication  made  by 
the  Hev.  F.  Leighton  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1789  :*  Coins 
of  both  the  upper  and  lower  empire,  bones  of  animals  (some  of  which 
were  burnt),  fragments  of  earthen  vessels  of  various  sizes  and  shapes 
(some  of  tbem  black  and  resembling  Wedgwood's  imitation  of  the 
Etruscan  vase),  and  pieces  of  glass,  were  found  in  various  places,  and 
the  whole  of  the  ground  opened  was  full  of  charred  substances.  The 
bath  had  two  seats  running  along  the  sides,  capable  of  holding  four 
persons.  In  close  proximity  to  this  a  hypocaust  was  found,  and 
another  bath,  from  which,  leading  in  a  direction  southward,  there  was 
found  a  piece  of  leaden  pipe,  and  a  channel,  or  groove,  cut  in  large 
stones,  falling  3  inches  in  12  feet  To  the  north  of  these  buildings 
were  small  apartments,  some  with  hypocausts ;  and  beyond  these 
again  a  larger  enclosure  with  a  tesselated  floor,  made  of  pieces  of 
brick,  ]^  inch  square,  in  a  simple  chequer,  the  tessellce  being  all 
red.  All  these  buildings  were  contained  in  a  rectangle  of  50  by  30 
feet.  Whether  they  belonged  to  piivate  mansions,  or  more  extensive 
edifices,  can  only  be  decided  by  further  excavations. 

In  1827,  a  handsome  tesselated  pavement  was  found  under  a  stack 
yard  at  the  point  **B"  on  the  map  ;  and  again,  in  1855,  in  digging 
the  foundations  for  the  buildings  near  the  point  "  G,"  a  row  of  four 
Pinal's,  standing  about  twelve  feet  apart,  was  discovered.  An  interest- 
ing feature  of  these  pillars  is  a  vertical  groove  which  appears  on  each 
side  of  them,  and  evidently  intended  for  the  reception  of  a  railing 
which  had  extended  from  pillar  to  pillar.  Considering  the  position  of 
these  pillars  with  reference  to  the  buildings  now  discovered  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  it  is  at  least  possible  that  tbej  formed  the 
limit,  on  the  west  side,  of  the  enclosure  of  the  forum. 

Some  doubt  having  been  expressed  as  to  the  precise  course  of  the 
walls  of  the  town  at  the  south-west  corner,  and  as  to  the  exact 
situation  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  city  from  the  river,  an 
investigation  of  that  locality  was  made  about  three  years  ago. 

At  this  corner  the  mound  by  which  the  wall  is  traced  all  round  is 
lost ;  and  the  ordnance  map  lays  down  the  course  of  the  wall  as 
indicated  by  the  single  dotted  line  on  my  map.  There  is  however  an 
old  map  in  the  British  Museum  which  gives  it  the  form  of  the  doubU 
dotted  line,  and  leaves  an  entrance  of  a  form  by  no  means  uncommon 

♦  ArchtBologiay  Vol.  IX ,  ami  Mr.  Wright's  Paper  in  the  Journal  of  t/te 
British  ArchcBological  Associatiotit  Sept,  18G0. 
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in  Roman  fortificationd.  In  the  wall  at  Hichbo rough,  and  I  believe 
other  places,  there  are  gateways  of  a  similar  character.  At  this  corner 
the  ground  rises,  and  was  found  to  be  filled  with  stone  and  building 
materials,  all  Roman ;  and  a  square  room  attached  to  a  continuous 
wall  was  discovered.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  tower  at  the 
entrance  gate.  A  head  sculptured  in  stone,  and  belonging  to  a  highly 
ornamented  building,  was  found,  with  coins  and  other  things.  These 
interesting  relics,  which  had  been  thus  at  different  times  brought  to 
light,  were  rightly  regarded  as  only  an  earnest  of  what  remained  to  be 
disinterred  ;  and  accordingly  about  three  years  ago  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  systematic  exploration  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  extensive 
remains  which  were  believed  to  .exist. 

For  many  reasons  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  *old  wall* 
was  selected  as  the  place  where  the  investigation  should  begin. 

The  foundations  of  the  *old  wall'  were  found  14  feet  below  the 
present  surface  of  the  ground.  Trenches  were  dug  on  the  north  side, 
and  three  walls  running  parallel  to  it  were  successively  met  with. 
The  old  wall  was  then  traced  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  Watling-street 
road,  and  after  considerable  trouble  the  plan  of  the  buildings  was 
found  to  be  a  parallelogram,  composed  of  a  central  area  and  two  side 
aisles.  The  central  compartment  being  30  feet  and  the  side  aisles 
each  15  feet  wide,  and  the  whole  building  226  feet  long.  The  inner 
walls  were  probably  not  continued  above  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground,  but  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  base  upon  which  columns 
rested.  Some  years  ago  it  is  said  that  several  large  columns  were 
found  in  the  field  adjoining  the  wall,  and  were  dug  up  and  used  for 
coping-stones.  The  central  portion  of  this  building  was  neatly  paved 
with  the  well  known  herring  bone  pavement,  and  the  side  passages 
had  tesselated  pavements  of  rather  fine  mosaic* 

At  the  west  end  of  this  building,  where  probably  was  the  principal 
entrance,  the  basements  of  two  columns  were  found,  and  fragments 
of  pillars,  stone  plinths,  and  capitals  found  near  showed  that  the 
building  was  not  devoid  of  architectural  ornament.  About  the  middle 
of  the  north  wall  there  is  a  break,  which  may  represent  another 
entrance,  and  along  this  north  side  a  paved  street  ran ;  so  that  this 
building  stood  at  the  angle  made  by  the  junction  of  this  street  with 
the  Watling-street  road. 

This  building  is  believed  to  have  been  the  basilica,  or  town  hall, 
an  edifice  common  to  all  Roman  towns.  It  served  as  a  hall  of  justice, 
and  sometimes  as  an  exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  for  merchants. 
The  plan  of  the  basilica  at  Wroxeter  is  very  similar  to  the  one  at 

*  For  a  description  of  these  pavement^  see  Mr.  Maw*8  Paper  in  the 
Britiih  Ardioeological  Association's  Jovmaff  June,  1861. 
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Pompeii,  though  the  latter  is  in  better  preservation,  the  external  walls, 
ranges  of  columns,  and  tribunal  of  the  judges  being  still  tolerablj 
perfect  on  the  ground  floor.  The  building  at  Pompeii  furnishes  an 
example  of  the  chalcidica^  which  were  appurtenances  of  the  basilica, 
and  used  as  retiring  chambers  of  the  judges,  or  vestibules.  An 
enclosure  to  the  east  of  the  basilica  at  Uriconium  is  supposed,  appa- 
rently with  some  reason,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  chalcidicum. 

It  appears  to  be  doubtful  whether  there  was  any  upper  portico 
to  this  edifice.  At  Pompeii  the  staircase  which  led  to  it  was  on  the 
outside  of  the  building  ;  but  I  believe  that  no  traces  of  such  a  staircase 
have  been  found  at  Wroxeter. 

The  forum t  or  when  more  than  one,  that  which  was  in  the  most 
frequented  and  central  part  of  the  city,  appears  to  have  been  always 
selected  for  the  site  of  the  banliea^  and  hence  classic  writers  not 
nnfrequently  use  the  words  forum  and  basilica  synonymously.  The 
building  discovered  at  Wroxeter  occupies  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
most  central  spot  in  the  city ;  and  the  space  to  the  west,  which  the 
pillars  discovered  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  show  to  have  been 
here  about  forty  yards  ^ide,  was  most  probably  the  forum. 

The  excavations  were  next  carried  on  to  the  south  of  the  '  old  wall,' 
and  an  extensive  range  of  hypocausts  and  baths  was  here  exposed, 
containing  a  series  of  five  or  six  rooms  running  from  west  to  east,  in 
better  {»>eservation  I  believe,  and  certainly  on  a  more  extensive  scale, 
than  any  remains  of  that  character  yet  discovered  in  this  countij. 
The  hypocaust  first  met  with  lay  to  the  west  of  the  range,  and  bad 
heated  a  considerable  room,  35  by  25  feet ;  and  the  pillars,  in  many 
instances  perfect,  were  formed  of  Roman  square  bricks  ;  and,  number- 
ing 120,  were  about  3  feet  high.  The  wall  of  the  north  end  of  this 
hypocaust  was  semicircular,  and  large  portions  of  the  cement  were  still 
adhering  to  it,  both  internally  and  externally.  We  find  from  this  that 
the  Eomans  plastered  and  painted  their  houses  outside  as  well  as  in, 
for  the  external  plaster  was  painted  red,  with  stripes  of  yellow. 
Portions  of  this  cement  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
the  colours  are  to  this  day  wonderfully  fresh  and  bright  The  entrance 
to  this  range  of  baths  would  probably  be  from  the  Watling-street  road, 
but  the  hypocausts  were  apparently  approached  by  a  staircase  on  the 
north  side,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  was  a  platform  and  an  arched 
entrance  to  the  hypocausts.  This  platform  seemed  to  have  been  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  the  sweepings  of  floors  and  passages,  for  the  dost 
and  earth,  of  which  there  was  a  considerable  depth  on  the  floor,  was 
literally  filled  with  articles  such  as  coins,  hairpins,  fibulos,  broken 
pottery  and  glass,  and  the  bones  of  animals  and  birds  which  had  been 
eaten. 
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Human  skeletons,  of  which  a  considerable  number  were  met  with 
in  and  about  the  hypocausts,  and  which  were  no  doubt  the  remains  of 
persons  who  had  sought  safety  by  hiding  themselves  there,  and  had  so 
perished,  bear  testimony  to  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  which  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Close  to 
the  semicircular  end  of  the  first  hypocaust  five  skeletons  were  found, 
and  also  the  skull  and  some  of  the  bones  of  a  very  young  child.  It 
was  iu  a  comer  of  this  hypocaust  that  the  skeleton  of  the  old  man,  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded,  was  found.  The  coins  were  lying  in  a 
little  heap,  and  a  few  small  iron  nails  and  some  traces  of  decomposed 
wood  near  them  show  that,  at  the  time  this  old  man  took  refuge  here, 
they  were  contained  in  a  little  wooden  box.  Mr.  Wright  says  that 
some  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  money  at  this  period  may  be 
formed  from  the  care  with  which  these  small  copper  coins  (for  only  one 
of  the  13Q  found  near  this  skeleton  is  of  silver)  seem  to  have  been 
hoarded  up,  and  from  ;he  anxiety  displayed  by  their  possessors  to 
preserve  them,  even  in  the  midst  of  so  frightful  a  calamity  as  it  is 
probable  was  at  the  time  befalling  them.* 

To  the  extreme  east  of  this  suite  of  hypocausts  there  is  a  little 
enclosure  very  neatly  paved  with  herring  bone  ;  and  just  to  the  north 
of  it  a  bath,  the  bottom  of  which  is  composed  of  white  tesselloe, 
glazed  and  very  perfect.  The  room  nearest  to  this  preserves  upon  the 
surface  of  the  walls  traces  of  the  flue  tiles,  so  closely  arranged  as  to 
render  this  room  capable  of  being  brought  to  a  veiy  high  temperature. 
This  may  have  been  the  sudatorium,  or  vapour  bath.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  range  of  hypocausts  a  system  of  flues  for  heating  has  been 
laid  open;  and  as  we  know  that  the  Romans  did  not  content  themselves 
with  a  single  bath,  but  generally  went  through  a  course,  the  agoncy  of 
air  as  well  as  water  being  applied,  the  other  contiguous  chambers  were 
probably  kept  at  diflerent  degrees  of  heat,  to  prepare  the  bather  for 
the  sudatorium. 

This  range  of  buildings,  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  were  the 
balnea,  or  public  baths,  occupied  a  piece  of  ground  about  160  feet 
square,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  basilica,  and  on  the  south  and 
west  by  an  ambulatory  or  cloister,  which  extended  eastward  beyond  the 
space  at  present  excavated. 

The  whole  of  the  ground  between  the  hypocausts  and  the  **old  wall" 
has  not  been  explored,  for  fear  of  damaging  the  wall ;  but  as  the  old 
wall  has  on  its  face  arches,  which  are  apparently  the  springings  of 
vaulted  roofs,  and  transverse  walls  answering  to  these  arches  have 
been  seen,  a  series  of  vaulted  chambers  has  evidently  been  there ; 

•  Wiight'e  Guide  to  Vn'conium,  page  41. 
2  T 
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and  in  one  of  them  which  has  heen  partially  examined  a  qaantity  of 
wheat,  blackened  and  charred  by  the  action  of  fire,  was  found. 

Near  the  hypocausts,  and  abutting  on  the  Watling-^treet  road,  a 
building  was  uncovered,  consisting  of  a  room  which  is  nearly  a  square 
of  about  30  feet,  and  which  had  two  entrances  from  the  street.  lo 
one  corner  a  forge,  or  furnace,  built  of  red  clay,  was  found  ;  and  there 
was  a  cavity  in  the  upper  part,  the  internal  surface  of  which  nds 
completely  vitrified,  and  had  probably  at  some  time  been  occupied  by 
a  fierce  fire.  Close  to  this  there  was  a  small  stone  table,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  a  larger  one.  This  room  is  supposed  to  have  been 
used  by  a  worker  in  metals  or  glass,  as  fine  specimens  of  glass, 
and  fragments  of  metal,  were  found  scattered  about. 

To  the  south  of  this  chamber  a  building  was  discovered,  which 
presented  sufficient  evidence  of  having  also  formed  part  of  the  side  of 
the  street.  In  the  wall  which  ran  in  a  line  with  the  street  were  two 
entrances  leading  into  a  quadrangular  court  about  40  feet  square, 
paved  with  herring  bone.  There  were  two  entrances  from  the  street, 
one  of  12  feet  wide,  probably  for  horses  and  carts ;  the  other  5  feet 
wide  and  approached  by  steps,  the  interior  of  the  enclosure  being  here 
a  feet  higher  than  the  street.  Inside  the  court,  forming  the  nonbem 
side,  there  were  four  rooms  of  about  12  feet  square  ;  in  one  of  which 
a  quantity  of  charcoal  was  found.  On  the  south  side  there  were  foar 
similar  rooms,  and  quantities  of  bones  of  various  animals,  and  stag 
horns  were  discovered  in  them.  A  number  of  weights  were  picked  up 
here,  and  various  articles  made  of  bone.  Five  recesses  in  the  eastern 
wall  are  said  to  look  like  stalls,  and  Mr.  Wright  thinks  that  this  build- 
ing has  been  a  market  of  some  kind.  It  is  suggested  by  others  that 
it  may  have  been  a  large  private  dwelling,  possibly  that  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  the  general  arrangement  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a 
Pompeian  house,  a  restoration  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.* 

Passing  on  to  the  south  we  come  to  another  paved  street  Tunning 
east  and  west,  which  appears  to  have  furnished  another  entrance  to  the 
public  baths  ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  this  street  another  large  build- 
ing has  been  partially  excavated,  which,  so  far  as  any  opinion  can  at 
present  be  formed,  seems  to  have  been  a  private  mansion. 

In  all  directions  throughout  the  ruins  already  explored,  great  quan- 
tities of  pottery,  of  which  there  appear  to  be  four^kinds,  are  found 
scattered  about ;  and  implements  and  articles  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion, warlike  and  domestic, — including  spear-heads,  keys,  bronze 
statuettes,  fibulae,  hairpins,  a  horse  shoe  and  bit,  a  chariot  wheel,  a 
pick  or  adze,  weights,  ornamented  combs,  and  personal  ornaments  of 

*  British  ArehcBohfficaf  Astocicttion's  Jwimal,  Sept^  1859. 
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bone  and  bronze, — are  indiscriminately  met  with.  A  very  curious 
medicine  stamp  was  found  near  the  "  old  wall "  some  years  ago,  one  of 
the  kind  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  Roman  empirics  and  ocularii. 
It  has  an  inscription,  which  has  been  explained  in  extenso  thus, — 

**  J(u/te)  B{€usi)  C\{e)m{mti$)  Dialba(niim)  ad  omne(m)  A(i«Oio-ii>)  uno 
ex  o(vo)"  or  "The  Dialbanum  of  Julius  Bassus  Clemens,  for  every 
disease  of  the  eye,  to  be  used  with  egg.*'  Another  reading  suggested  is, 
**Tih{erit)  C\(audii)  'M{edici)  dialiba(niim)  ad  omne  vit(tam)  o(culorum) 
ex  o(ro)"  "  The  Dialibanum  of  Tiberius  Claudius,  the  physician,  for  all 
complaints  of  the  eyes,  to  be  used  with  egg."'!'  This  curious  relic  and 
almost  all  the  articles  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  now  deposited  in  the  museum  at  Shrewsbury,  and  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  collections  of  Roman  antiquities  which  we 
possess.  Some  of  the  pavements  found  in  the  basilica  and  elsewhere 
are  also  to  be  seen  at  the  Shrewsbury  museum,  and  Mr.  Maw,  an 
authority  on  these  matters,  says  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  that 
any  English  or  Continental  tesselated  pavements  equalled  those  at 
Uriconium  in  size,  although  many  are  superior  in  design.  The  frag- 
ments found  at  Uriconium,  though  small  in  proportion  to  the  space 
originally  covered,  were  fortunately  so  situated  as  to  enable  the  plan 
of  the  whole  to  be  made  out  without  difficulty.  The  green  stone,  of 
which  the  greater  portions  of  the  pavements  are  composed,  is  found  at 
the  Wrekin.  The  other  colours  Mr.  Maw  supposes  were  imported, 
and  these  have  been  in  several  instances  subsequently  repaired  with 
the  green,  probably  when  the  better  stones  were  not  easily  procurable.! 
I  have  now  run  over  the  excavations  on  this  part  of  the  site,  so  far 
as  they  have  proceeded  up  to  the  present  time.  Three  or  four  build- 
ings,  more  or  less  of  a  public  character,  have  been  the  result  of  the 
researches  ;  but  if,  as  is  generally  believed,  one  side  of  the  forum  of 
the  ancient  city  is  being  excavated,  most  interesting  discoveries  may 
yet  be  anticipated.  Uriconium  was  larger  than  Pompeii ; — probably 
therefore  its  forum  was  larger.  At  Pompeii  there  were  twelve  public 
buildings  in  and  round  the  forum.  At  present  we  have  only  inves- 
tigated one  side  of  that  at  Uriconium,  and  we  have  as  jet  only  found 
its  basilica,  its  public  baths,  and  probably  its  market-place.     Pompeii 

*  A  notice  of  this  and  of  other  Empirics'  stamps,  by  Mr.  Albert  Way, 
appears  in  the  Archceological  Institute't  Journal,  toI.  vii.,  p.  368.  Se^  also 
Professor  Simpson's  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1861 — p.  236. 

t  "The  Pavemente  of  Uriconium**  by  Geo.  Maw,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.  A  paper 
read  at  the  Shrewsbury  Congress  of  the  British  Archceological  Association,  10th 
August,  1860. 
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liad  an  amphitheatre  and  two  theatres  within  its  walls,  but  no  such 
building  has  yet  been  found  at  Uriconium.* 

The  result  however  of  the  excavations,  as  far  as  they  have  pro- 
ceeded, has  not  disappointed  expectation.  But  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Viewed  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  site,  the  excavations 
can  only  be  said  to  have  commenced  ;  but  the  commencement  has  been 
most  auspicious,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  facility  w^ill  be  given 
to  those  who  have  been  so  indefatigable  in  prosecuting  the  researches, 
and  that  their  efforts  in  exploring  so  promising  a  field  will  not  be  in 
any  way  impeded. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  noticed  some  discoveries  on  another  part 
of  the  site,  which  have  more  recently  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
committee. 

We  know  that  with  the  Romans  the  practice  of  burying  the  dead 
within  the  city  was,  except  in  certain  cases,  forbidden  ;  a  penalty  and 
confiscation  of  the  ground  in  which  the  burial  had  taken  place  being 
attached  to  a  breach  of  the  edict.f  It  was  therefore  assumed  that  the 
cemetery  of  Uriconium  would  be  found  without  the  walls  of  the  town, 
and  as,  some  years  ago,  a  few  inscribed  stones  had  been  discovered  in 
a  field  on  the  north  east  side  of  the  city,  it  was  determined  to  dig 
trenches  through  this  land.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  results 
which  have  been  already  obtained,  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  piincipal 
cemetery  of  the  town, — the  "  Street  of  the  Tombs"  of  Uriconium. 

The  only  portion  of  building  that  has  yet  been  found  there  con- 
sisted of  a  few  feet  of  rectangular  walls  about  18  inches  thick,  but 
with  no  great  foundations  like  those  at  the  other  excavations.  It  was 
possibly  a  tomb,  but  if  so,  it  had  been  robbed  of  everything  indicating 

*  The  area  described  by  the  Walls  of  Uriconinm  was  more  than  double 
that  of  Deva  (Chester.)  When  estimating  the  re.speciive  sizes  of  the  two  cities,  it 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Chester  Walls  were  extended  very  considerably, 
to  the  southward,  in  Saxon  times ;  whereas  the  ground  plan  of  Uriconium  is 
to-day  simply  what  it  was  when  the  Roman  citizens  hurried  away  from  its 
burning  ruins. 

t  And  yet  in  Chester  at  three  diflcront  places,  all  within  the  original  walls, 
viz. :— in  the  Infirmary  Field,  in  St.  Oswald's  Church  Yard,  and  on  the  high 
ground  just  behind  the  present  Dee  Stands  on  the  Roodeye,  Roman  interments 
or  sepulchral  memorials  have  quite  recently  been  found.  The  Infirmary  Field 
or,  to  give  it  its  mcdiffival  title,  the  Barrow  Field,  was  evidently  an  important 
cera^^ery  in  Roman  times.  Even  so  late  as  the  close  of  1863,  while  laying  a 
deep  drain  through  the  centre  of  this  field,  the  workmen  cut  through  a  large  and 
perfect  Homan  grave,  fonned  of  the  nsnal  flat  red  tiles,  and  containing  the 
Bkelcton  of  a  full  grown  person.  Messrs.  Huxley,  lessors  of  the  field,  with  com- 
mendable prudence  and  good  f  cling,  at  once  communicated  with  the  oflicin's 
of  the  Chester  Archaeological  Suciety ;  but  before  they  could  arrive  at  the  spot, 
the  men  employed  had,  in  the  absence  of  the  lessors,  broken  into  the  gnivc,  and 
left  iherc  nut'iiiii^  hut  ii  hcr.p  of  broken  humiiu  bones. 
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that  purpose.  But  in  all  parts  of  the  grouud  cinerary  urns,  of  various 
sizes  and  different  coloured  clay,  were  dug  up  in  abundance,  somo 
entire  ;  and  burnt  human  bones  were  found  contained  in  them.  Wood 
ashes  were  met  with  in  several  places  ;  doubtless  the  ashes  of  the  piles 
used  at  the  burning  of  the  dead.  There  were  also  found  flask  shaped 
glass  bottles,  generally  called  lachrymatories,  or  tear  bottles,  which 
had  probably  been  thrown  into  the  funeral  piles,  as  they  were  partly 
melted.  Dr.  Johnson  (the  active  and  zealous  secretary  of  the  excava- 
tion committee),  who  has  carefully  examined  these  bottles,  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that  they  contained  ungiients,  as  offerings  to  the  dead  ;  one 
of  them  being  found  on  examination  to  contain  sand,  carbonaceous,  and 
oily  matter.  Some  lamps  were  found,  and,  as  in  ancient  times  most 
funerals  took  place  at  night,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
their  presence  Lore.  Glass  bowls,  presenting  a  considerable  amount  of 
artistic  skill,  were  also  found ;  and,  very  recently,  a  large  tombstone, 
the  inscription  upon  which  remains,  I  believe,  at  present  an  archsBo- 
logical  puzzle.'*' 

*  With  a  view  to  the  nltimate  solution  of  this  "  archaeological  puzzle,"  the 
Editors  append  a  photograph  of  the  stone,  the  letters  upon  which  it  will  be  seen 
are  in  some  parts  seriously  defaced.  Mr  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  one  of  our 
honorary  associates,  and  Dr.  McCaul,  of  Canada,  hnve  each  suggested  probable 
readings  of  the  inscription,  Mr.  Wright  inclining  strongly  to  that  of  Mr.  Smith. 
Any  attempt,  however,  to  supply  the  wanting  letters  in  the  three  or  four  final 
lines  must  be  at  least  hazardous :  the  reading  now  offered,  agreeing  in  the  main 
with  Mr.  Roach  Smith's,  must  be  taken  as  simply  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 
With  the  photograph  alone  to  guide  us  we  seem  to  read  as  follows  : — '^  Aminius 
T(i/i)  Fo1(//cb)  Fa(i»i7/a)  (An)  norum  xxxxv  Stip  (?)  xxii  Mil(es)  lAi^ioms) 
y  (?)  ii  C(or  G)em*  militavit  aq  {aquUifer  or  aique)  nunc  p(ositus)  h(ic)  .  .  .  .  s 

Legite  et  felices  vita  plus  (?)  e  (?) iusta  (vi?)n nqm 

teg  h Tan  .  .  nt  ditis.  Vivite  dum  sp vita:  dat  tempiis 

honeste.'*  This  may  be  taken  to  read,  anglic€j  thus: — ** Aminius  the  son  of 
Til  us,  of  the  Pollean  family,  of  the  agi*.  of  45,  a  soldier  of  22  campaigns,  (who) 
•erved  a  veteran  centurion,  standard  bearer  of  the  7th  (?  2nd)  Legion,  here  lies 
buried, — (or,  **  served  as  standard  bearer  of  the  7th  (or  2nd)  Legion,  called 
Gemina,  and  here  lies  buried  **  The  first  three  lines  are  tolerably  clear,  then, 
from  serious  difficulty,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  seventh  and  part  also  of 
the  sixth  line,  Which,  commencing  with  the  word  vivile^  may  be  regarded  as  an 
hexamettr,  and  taken  to  stand  as  follows  :-- 

**  Vivite  dum  spatior  vitss  dat  tempus  honeste." 

Mr.  Roach  Smith  considers  the  two  or  more  preceding  lines  to  be  hexameters 
also,  but  on  this  head,  with  the  doubtful  evidence  before  us,  we  hesitate  to  give 
any  opinion.  This  presumed  poetical  inscription  at  Wroxeter  reminds  us  of  the 
fragmentary  Altar,  now  in  the  Chester  Archaeological  Society's  Museum,  hear- 
ing, in  fine  Greek  characters,  the  graceful  hexameter, — 

"EPMOFENHS   IATP02   BUMON  TONA'  ANE0HKA. 

♦   llith:r  Cen(uri'>  ICicrUn'*,  tr  dcinuKr. 
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Several  iDscribed  stones  have  been  from  time  to  time,  in  former 
yeai^,  met  with  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  what  is  now  beheved 
to  be  the  cemetery  of  tlie  city.  A  detailed  account  of  them  would 
however  be  beyond  the  scope  of  my  present  object,  and  I  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  for  a  description  of  them  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Wright, 
which,  with  illustrations,  appears  in  the  British  Archaological  Journal 
for  December,  1859. 

A  number  of  human  skulls  have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered  iu 
various  parts  of  the  site  of  the  city,  and  many  of  them  have  been  found 
to  be  distorted  in  form.  Some  have  thought  that  this  is  due  to  oon> 
genital  deformity,  or  the  result  possibly  of  a  distortion  in  in&incy,  while 
others  attribute  it  to  posthumous  pressure.  The  former  say  that  pres- 
sure would  break  the  skulls,  not  distort  them,  as  they  are  absolutely 
inflexible,  and  that  it  is  impracticable  to  bend  them  in  the  least  degree. 
Dr  Johnson  (whose  name  I  have  already  mentioned),  read  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  the  subject  a  short  time  ago  before  the  Royal  Society,  but 
it  is  not  yet  published.  He  has  paid  some  attention  to  this  question, 
because  the  idea  that  he  originally  entertained,  that  the  deformed 
appearances  were  caused  by  pressure,  was  somewhat  shaken  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  deformed  skulls  were  found  at  comparatively  little 
depth,  and  under  light  earth  ;  while  some  which  were  found  at  treble 
the  depth,  and  under  heavy  rubble,  were  noticed  to  be  perfect  in  shape. 
The  idea  occurred  to  him  that  some  chemical  agency  was  at  work  in 
the  former  case,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  latter.  On  analysis,  he 
found  in  the  light  soil  the  presence  of  free  carbonic  and  nitric  acids, 
which  were  not  to  be  detected  in  the  deeper  ground.  That  carbonic 
acid  is  capable  of  dissolving  bone  (that  is,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
lime)  is  abundantly  proved  by  experiment.  Dr.  Johnson  himself  has 
made  several  experiments,  the  result  of  which  he  was  good  enough  to 
show  me.*  Amongst  others,  a  dried  and  weighed  slip  of  bone  was  put 
into  a  bottle  with  distilled  water  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  in  a  month  it  had  lost  weight  and  become  somewhat  flexible.  Ho 
has  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  distortion  of  the  skulls 
found  at  Wroxeter  was  posthumous ;  but  that  pressure  was  probably 

*  This  seems  the  proper  place  to  acknowledge  the  courteous  attention  and 
friendly  interest'  accorded  to  the  Editors  by  Dr.  Johnson  of  Bhrewsbory,  and 
Mr.  C.  R.  Smith,  while  these  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press.  The 
antiquarian  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  XJriconium  Excavation  Com- 
mittee, and  to  none  more  so  than  to  their  learned  and  indefatigable  secretary, 
for  the  labours  of  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  referring  to  the  doubt- 
ful reading  of  the  inscription  given  on  the  previous  page,  very  justly  observes 
that  "  nothing  is  more  difBcult  than  to  attempt,  off  hand,  the  interpretation  of  an 
inscription,  which  is  in  itself  so  defective,  that  every  line,  nay  almost  every  word, 
needs  a  comment.'* 
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not  tbe  only  cause  of  the  deformity,  as  on  microscopic  examination  the 
apparently  bent  bones  turned  out  to  be  really  broken,  many  minute 
cracks  or  fissures  being  visible  on  several  of  tbem.  The  interesting 
question  therefore  which  has  been  raised  may  thus  be  to  some  extent, 
if  not  entirely,  avoided. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  convey  a  short  description,  and  it  has 
been  necessarily  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  the  discoveries  up  to  this  time 
made  at  Wroxeter,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  relics  have  been  found 
there  that  I  have  not  either  directly  or  incidentally  alluded  to.  But  I 
may  perhaps  be  forgiven  if  I  add  a  word  or  two  on  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  ruins  ;  the  condition  in  which  they  were  found  ;  and  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  therefrom. 

Many  of  the  walls  and  buildings,  and  articles  found,  bear  evident 
traces  of  fire,  and  the  remains  of  burned  and  charred  substances  are 
abundant.  Objects  of  almost  every  kind,  scattered  in  all  directions — 
bodies  lying  where  they  fell — all  these  speak  of  the  sudden  catastrophe 
-which  doubtless  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  this  once  powerful 
and  flourishing  city. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  catastrophe  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
room  to  doubt.  The  Romans  having  withdrawn  their  forces  and 
abandoned  Britain,  aflairs  fell  into  disorder  and  confusion,  barbarians 
invading  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inhabitants  breaking  out  into 
factions  on  the  other.  Camden  says  the  Britons  lived  for  about  forty 
years  in  consternation,  apprehensive  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  of 
attacks  from  those  Romans  who  remained  here.  The  Saxons  were  sent 
for«  but  they,  instead  of  being  auxiliaries,  turned  out  enemies,  and 
dispossessed  the  poor  Britons  of  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  their  ancient 
inheritance.  In  the  doleful  words  of  Gildas  the  Briton,  quoted  in 
Camden's  Britannia : — "  The  Romans  being  drawn  home,  there  descend 
in  great  crowds  a  duskish  swarm  of  vermin,  or  hideous  crew  of  Picts 
and  Scots,  somewhat  differing  in  manners,  but  all  alike  thirsting  after 
blood,  who  finding  that  their  old  confederates  (the  Romans)  were 
marched  home,  and  refused  to  return  anymore,  put  on  greater  boldness 
than  ever,  and  possessed  themselves  of  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  if  they 
were  the  right  native  proprietors."* 

And  our  Malmesbury  historian  writes : — "  When  the  tyrants  had 
left  none  but  half  foreigners  in  our  fields,  Britain  became  a  prey  to  ita 
neighbours  who  gaped  after  her  destruction.  Immediately  after,  many 
lost  their  lives  by  the  incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  many  villages 
were  burnt  and  cities  demolished,  and  all  things  turned  topsy  turvy 
by  fire  and  sword,  "f 

•  Six  Old  English  Chronicht,  Bohn's  Edition,  1848,  p.  807. 

t   William  of  Mahneshurtfa  English  Chronids,  Bohn's  Edition,  1847,  p.  6. 
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The  invaders  of  Uriconium,  influenced  possibly  as  much  by  a  love  of 
destruction  as  by  a  desire  of  plunder,  and  unprovided  as  they  would  be 
with  the  means  of  conveyance,  would  carry  ofT  only  the  portable  articles 
of  value  that  they  could  readily  lay  their  hands  upon  ;  and  the  plunder- 
ing of  a  town  like  Uriconiura  would  necessarily  be  a  hasty  and  imperfect 
operation.  There  would  no  doubt  be  a  massacre  of  the  inhabitants ;  the 
survivors  may  have  been  taken  prisoners  ;  and  the  town  left  in  flames. 
Judging  from  the  massive  character  of  the  walls,  the  flames  would 
probably  be  partial  in  their  efiect,  destroying  the  upper  stories,  which 
may  have  been  of  timber,  and  the  roofs,  but  leaving  the  ground  floors 
comparatively  uninjured.  The  whole  area  would  be  covered  with  a 
stratum  of  ashes,  filled  with  roofing  tiles  and  debris  of  buildings ;  the 
blackened  walls  alone  standing  out  of  the  mass  of  burnt  matter.  This 
would  soon  decompose,  and  become  capable  of  vegetation,  which  would 
be  of  a  very  rank  description,  rapidly  forming  an  accumulation  on  the 
surface  of  the  ruins.  The  Saxons  would  avoid  so  desolate  a  spot,  pre- 
ferring for  their  settlements  other  places  in  the  vicinity :  and  we  can 
thus  understand  how  a  ruined  city  like  Uriconium  was  allowed  to 
remain  for  so  long  a  time  untouched. 

The  practice  of  breaking  up  Roman  ruins  to  furnish  materials  for 
the  churches,  and  castles,  and  the  numerous  monastic  houses,  which 
sprang  up  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  became  then  very 
general.  At  that  time  the  ground  would-be  already  raised  several  feet 
above  the  Roman  floors  :  and  the  mediseval  builders,  finding  plenty  of 
material  above  ground,  cleared  away  the  walls  down  to  the  then  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  did  not  care  to  seek  them  further.  This  will 
account  for  the  condition  in  which  we  now  find  the  walls,  that  is, 
tolerably  perfect  up  to  what  was  this  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  time 
the  remainder  was  removed ;  and  the  diflerence  between  the  tops  of 
the  walls  as  they  are  now  seen,  and  the  present  surface  of  the  ground, 
is  the  accumulation  since. 

In  confirmation  of  this  theory,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Mr. 
Wright  and  other  antiquaries,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  roofing 
tiles  and  other  things,  which  would  fall  during  a  conflagration,  are  now 
fuund  on  the  old  Roman  floors ;  whereas  the  fragments  of  the  plaster 
and  broken  stones,  which  would  be  the  eflect  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
walls  for  materials,  are  found  at  a  higher  level.  This  double  accumula- 
tion of  debris,  and  the  frequency  with  which  two  distinct  layers  of 
blackened  and  burnt  materials  are  met  with,  has  induced  some  persons 
to  adopt  the  suggestion  that  the  city  had  been  burnt  twice.  This  how- 
ever could  hardly  be  the  case.  A  second  burning  would  seem  almost 
necessarily  to  imply  a  rebuilding  after  the  first,  and  the  rebuilding 
Avould  of  course  remove  the  first  layer  of  burnt  material.     The  theory 
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already  suggested,  on  the  other  hand,  accounts  satisfactorilj  for  the 
presence  of  the  two  layers. 

Such  is  the  best  account  that  I  am  enabled,  within  the  limits  of 
this  paper,  to  give  of  the  discoveries  made  upon  the  site  of  ancient 
Vriconinm.  Some  of  the  members  of  this  society  are  doubtless  familiar 
with  the  investigations  which  have  been  so  successfully  commenced  ; 
but  m^  object  on  the  present  occasion  has  been  to  bring  the  subject 
before  the  members  generally  ;  to  sura  up  the  results  which  have  been 
already  attained ;  in  the  hope  of  awakening  an  interest  in  the  work 
which  the  Committee  have  in  hand,  and  which,  I  regret  to  say,  the 
means  at  their  disposal  do  not  enable  them  to  carry  out  in  a  manner 
commensurate  with  the  zeal  and  energy  they  have  displayed  in 
prosecuting  the  researches.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  relics 
which  throw  so  much  light  on  our  national  history  will  be  duly 
appreciated,  and  that  the  investigation  of  a  locality  fraught  with  such 
peculiar  interest  will  receive  a  larger  share  of  public  consideration  and 
assistance. 

The  researches  already  made  at  Wroxeter,  yielding  so  abundantly 
remains  illustrative  of  the  civilization  and  general  history  of  Roman 
Britain,  are  not  exceeded  in  importance  by  any  discoveries  yet  made  in 
this  country.  In  reviewing  them  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  that  the 
amount  of  civilization  in  this  country  under  the  Roman  rule  appears  by 
no  means  to  have  been  overrated.  From  the  insight  which  we  have 
gained  into  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  we  see  **  to  what  extent 
they  enjoyed  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life.  We  see  that  they 
possessed  many  of  the  refinements  of  modern  society — far  more  than 
can  be  traced  among  the  population  of  the  middle  ages.  We  are 
taught  even  the  character  of  their  food  by  remains  of  edible  animals. 
The  companson  of  other  objects  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  state  and 
extent  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  We  learn  from  inscriptions  on 
their  sepulchral  monuments  and  altars  the  names  and  occupations  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  town,  and  the  races  to  which 
they  belonged ;  and  from  this  partial  information  we  are  enabled  by 
induction  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  whole.  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  form  a  truer  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  this  country  has  been 
inhabited  and  governed  during  four  centuries  ;  and  we  have  the  further 
hope  of  eventually  discovering  monuments  which  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  more  particular  history  of  this  neighbourhood  in  these  remote 
ages.  We  learn,  finally,  from  the  condition  in  which  the  ruins  of 
Uriconium  are  now  seen,  and  the  numerous  remains  of  human  beings 
which  are  found  scattered  over  its  long  deserted  floors,  the  sad  fate 
under  which  it  finally  sank  into  ruin ;  and  thus  we  are  made  vividly 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  events  of  a  period  of  history  which 
2  u 
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has  hitherto  heen  but  dimly  seen  through  the  vague   traditions  a( 
writers  who  at  best  knew  them  only  by  hearsay."* 

All  this  is  evidence  of  no  little  value  as  subsidiary  to  history,  and 
should  lead  us  to  regard  Uriconium  as  a  national  monument,  and  the 
work  now  in  progress  there  as  well  entitled  to  public  support  and 
consideration.  In  the  hope  that  it  will  receive  a  share  of  that  support 
in  this  city,  so  rich  in  contemporaneous  relics,  I  commend  the«ubject 
to  the  attention  of  this  Society .f 


[Reference  has  been  made  at  the  commencement  of  this  Paper  to  an 
extraordinary  article,  contributed  by  Mr.  Francis  R.  Carroll  to  the 
Gentleman  8  Magazine  for  May,  1862,  and  entitled  **  Roman  Roads, 
the  Stations  of  Antoninus,  and  Wroxeter."  It  is  perhaps  only  fair, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  give  that  gentleman *s  remarks  in  full,  so 
far  at  least  as  they  come  within  the  topographical  limits  of  the  Chester 
Archfleological  Society. 

After  rejecting  Tadcaster  in  favour  of  Newton  Kyme  as  the  site  of 
the  Roman  Calcaria,  Mr,  Carroll  thus  proceeds, — "  If  a  line  be  drawn, 
on  Newton's  Map  of  the  Roman  Roads  in  Yorkshire,  from  Newton 
Kyme  to  Manchester,  it  will  be  found  to  pass  over  Leeds,  Cleckheaton, 
and  Castleshaw."  To  the  two  latter  places  he  appropriates  respectively 
Cambodunum  and  Mamucium  ;  and  thus  continues  : — 

"  The  next  station  is  Condate,  which,  I  think,  stood  on  the  present 
site  of  Manchester.  Next  we  arrive  at  Deva,  which  I  place  at  or  near 
Frodsham,  on  the  river  Weever :  the  distance,  twenty  miles,  suits ;  and 
Frodsham,  standing  on  an  eminence,  is  altogether  suitable  for  a  Roman 
town.  There  is  also  a  great  similarity  in  the  sounds  of  the  names  ot 
Weever  and  Deva,  which  is  worthy  of  attention.  Remains  of  antiquity 
have  been  found  at  Frodsham,  but  I  cannot  make  out  that  anything 
Roman  has  yet  been  discovered  there.  Turning  to  the  southward,  and 
travelling  ten  miles,  which  is  exactly  the  distance  of  the  Iter,  we  come 
to  Chester,  where  I  place  Bovium. 

••We  now  turn  to  the  eastward,  and  travel  twenty  miles  further^ 
and  this  brings  us  to  Kinderton,  a  village  close  to  Middlewich,  where  I 
place  Mediolanum. 

••From  Iter  II.  it  appears  that  Mediolanum  is  fifty  miles  from 
CondaXe,  whilst  Iter  X.  makes  it  only  eighteen  miles  from  it.  It  is, 
then,  quite  clear  that  Iter  II.,  in  passing  from  Condate  to  Mediolanum^ 
must  have  made  a  great  circuit  and  sudden  turns,  so  as  to  make  it 

*  Wright's  Guide  to  Uriconium,  p.  81. 

t  The  excavations  at  Uriconinm,  carried  on  with  so  mach  energy  and 
saccess  in  1860 — 62,  were,  owing  to  we  believe  entirely  to  the  want  of  funds,  not 
continued  in  1863, — a  reflection  alike  upon  oar  Government,  and  on  the  public 
spirit  of  the  country. 
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possible  for  Mediolanum  to  be  fifty  miles  from  CondaU  in  one  Iter, 
and  only  eighteen  iu  the  other.  By  placing  CondaU  at  Manchester, 
and  Mediolanum  at  Einderton,  this  dffficalty  is  got  over,  and  itinerary 
distance  found  to  be  correct :  also  Iter  X.,  termed  by  Professor  Phillips, 
in  his  excellent  work  on  Yorkshire,  the  most  perplexing  of  all  the  Iters, 
is  rendered  intelligible  and  easy.  Hitherto  Mediolanum  has  been 
placed  at  Mcivod,  in  Wales,  and  certainly,  so  long  as  it  is  held  to  be 
there,  Iter  X.  will  not  be  very  tractable.  At  Kinderton  are  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  camp,  and  some  antiquaries  have  placed  Condate  there.* 

'*  I  now  turn  to  the  southward,  and  place  Ritunium  at  Chesterton, 
near  Newcastle-under-Lyne.  Here  1  am  supported  by  distance,  and 
the  name  of  the  place,  which  is  decidedly  Koman.  I  believe  that 
Richard  of  Cirencester  placed  Mediolanum  at  Chesterton.  At  or  near 
to  Eccleshall,  Staffordshire,  according  to  my  system,  stood  Uriconium, 
Remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found  near  Eccleshall,  and  a  Roman 
military  way  is  mentioned  in  Salmon's  Survey  of  England  as  passing 
by  Eccleshall,  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  and  Newport  Salmon  says  that 
Newport  and  Portway  are  frequently  found  to  mean  a  Roman  way. 
Gibson  says  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Eccleshall  there  was,  or  is,  a  high 
paved  way.  From  Eccleshall,  Iter  II.  passes  through  Newport,  and 
joins  the  great  road  from  Loudon  to  Wales  at  Wellington,  when  it 
turns  to  Uxucona  (Okenyate),  and  thence  proceeds  to  London.  Such 
is  my  system  of  placing  tbe  stations  on  Iter  II.,  from  York  to  Oken- 
yate in  Shropshire. 

"I  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  Iter  XII.,  which,  as 
most  antiquaries  agree,  comes  northward  from  the  Bristol  Channel  to 
Wroxeter  Ford.  Bravinium  is  placed  at  Rushbury  in  Salop,  and 
Uriconium,  the  last  station  on  the  Iter,  at  Wroxeter ;  it  is  therefore 
the  general  opinion  that,  after  passing  Wroxeter  Ford,  Iter  XII.  joins 
Iter  II.  According  to  my  system.  Iter  XII.  does  not  join  Iter  II.  till 
it  arrives  at  Wellington.  Agreeably  to  this,  Bravinium  is  at  Wroxeter, 
and  Iter  XII.  joins  the  Shrewsbury  road  at  the  Horse  Shoe,  and 
proceeds  eastward  as  far  as  Wellington,  where  it  branches  from  the 
London  and  Shrewsbury  road,  and  proceeds  through  Newport  to  Eccles- 
hall, where  I  place  Uriconium,  which  is  the  termination  of  the  Iter. 

"In  the  summer  of  1859  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  excavations  at 
Wroxeter,  and  after  examining  the  Roman  road  which  passes  through 
the  station,  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  my  previously  formed 
opinions  respecting  Wroxeter,  and  the  roads  connected  with  it,  were 
reasonable.  By  placing  the  stations  on  Iter  II.  as  I  propose.  Iter  X., 
hitherto  so  intractable«  becomes  quite  manageable." 

The  stations  on  Iter  X.  the  writer  we  are  quoting  allocates  as 
follows:  — Mediolanum  at  Kinderton  (Cheshire),  Condate  at  Man- 
chester, Mancunium  at  Blackrode,  Coccium  at  Ribchester,  Breme- 
tonacim  at  Overborough,  Galacum  at  Ambleside,  Alone  at  Papcastle, 
Galava  at  Ellen  borough,  and  finally  Clunoventa  at  Bowness  in 
Cumberland.      Mr.  Carroll  goes  on  to  say, 


♦  The  reader  is  referred  for  an  excellent  article  on  the  site  of  Condate,  by 
the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Wood,  to  the  "  Chester  Archseological  Society's  Journal^'* 
Vol.  I.  p.p.  44-60. 
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'*  I  may  here  remark  that  Matwunium,  on  Iter  X.,  has  been  fixed 
by  almost  all  antiquaries  at  Manchester,  and  so  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
merely  on  account  of  a  similarity  in  the  names. 

*'  Mamucium,  on  Iter  II.,  has  also  been  thought  to  be  the  same 
station  as  Mancunium,  but  for  ^hat  reason  I  could  never  make  oat. 
It  appears  to  me  that  so  long  as  these  two  stations  are  considered  to  be 
the  same,  and  placed  at  Manchester,  so  long  will  the  stations  on  Iter 
II.  and  X.  remain  in  inextricable  confusion.  Itinerary  distance  on  Iter 
II.  will  by  no  means  allow  Mamucium  to  be  placed  at  Manchester;  aud 
as  to  Mancunium,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

'*  In  placing  Condate  at  Manchester,  the  high  antiquity  of  the  city 
is  by  no  means  lessened,  but  the  importance  of  the  place  is  heightened; 
as  the  learned  Burton  (I  think  it  was)  thought  Condate  was  a  Roman 
colony,  and  consequently  of  more  importance  than  an  ordinary  station. 
The  several  Roman  roads  which  branch  from  it  prove  its  importance  in 
Roman  times ;  and  as  to  the  name,  it  is  probably  from  Mancunium,  tbe 
next  station  to  the  northward.  No  modem  name  of  a  place  retains  so 
much  of  the  Roman  name  as  Catterick  {Cataractonem) ;  yet  from 
remains,  &c.,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  station  of 
Cataractonem  was  not  exactly  at  Catterick.  but  at  Thornborough,  a 
township  close  by.  Undoubtedly,  Catterick  took  its  name  from  the 
Roman,  although  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  station  was  not 
exactly  there  ;  and  may  it  not  be  the  same  with  Manchester  ? 

"  The  chief  difiQculty  in  this  scheme  is  the  displacing  of  Deva  from 
Chester. 

"  Iter  II.  informs  us  that  the  20th  Legion  was  stationed  at  Deva : 
and  at  Chester,  in  1003,  an  altar  was  found,  and  the  inscription  on  it 
mentions  the  20th  Legion,  which  seems  greatly  to  confirm  the  other 
reasons  for  placing  Deva  at  Chester.  Distance  is,  however,  most 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  claims  of  Chester,  and  by  placing  Deva  there, 
the  stations  on  Iter  II.  cannot  be  reconciled  to  itinemr}'  distance. 

"  I  will  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  on  Iter  XI.  The 
stations  on  this  Iter,  Segontio^  Conovio,  Varis,  and  Deva.  are  now,  I 
believe,  placed  at  Carnarvon,  Caerhen,  Bodvari,  and  Chester.  Distance 
is,  however,  most  deciiledly  opposed.  The  distance  from  Chester  to 
Bodvari  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  the  distance  from  Deva  to  Varis, 
according  to  the  Iter,  is  thirty-two  miles  ;  distance,  therefore,  being 
so  unfavourable,  and  thinking  that  Frodsham  now  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Roman  Deva,  it  appears  to  me  tnat  Iter  XL  took  a  northerly 
direction.  From  Frodsham,  where  I  place  Deva,  I  proceed  northwanl 
across  Wamngton  Ford,  where  Roman  remains  have  been  found,  aud 
place  Varis  at  or  near  Preston  :  distance  suits.  Nineteen  miles  further 
we  arrive  at  Lancaster, — remains  found,  and  name  decidedly  Roman, — 
where  I  place  Conovio ;  and  twenty-four  miles  further  we  find  Sedburgh, 
where  there  is  a  Roman  camp,  and  there  I  fix  Segontio :  which  com- 
pletes Iter  XL 

*'  The  name  of  Sedburgh  is  more  Roman,  and  is  more  like  in  sound 
to  Segontio t  than  Carnarvon."] 


THE 

Cnllfgiote  Cjinrtlj  nf  It  ^ojjn  \\t  Iflptist, 

CHE  STEB. 


BY    JOHN    HENRY    PARKER,    P.S.A* 


•^T  is  probably  well-known  to  all  whom  I  have  the^  pleasure  to 
<^  address  this  evening,  that  from  the  time  of  the  first  Norman 
bishop  under  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Reformation, 
the  three  dioceses  of  Chester,  Coventry,  and  Lichfield  were  united, 
— perhaps,  because  the  endowments  were  too  few  to  support  three 
bishops — and  that  Chester  was  originally  fixed  upon  for  the  seat  of 
those  united  dioceses. 

St.  John's  Church  was  his  Cathedml,  and  was  commenced  on  the 
same  grand  scale  that  the  Norman  Cathedrals  usually  were;  and  although 
the  principal  seat  of  the  bishops  was  removed  to  Coventry,  and  sub" 
sequently  to  Lichfield,  this  church  continued  to  hold  the  rank  of  a 
Cathedral  for  the  diocese  of  Chester  proper,  and  to  be  occasionally 
occupied  by  the  bishop,  who  had  a  palace  near  to  it,  until  the  time  o( 
Henry  the  8th. 

This  Cathedral,  too,  had  its  own  Dean  and  Chapter  until  the 
suppression  of  the  Monasteries,  when  the  Church  and  Conventual 
buildings  of  St.  Werburgh's  Monastery  were  given  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Chisster,  and  the  Cathedral,  or  seat  of  the  bishop,  was 
transferred  to  them.  This  was  probably  also  owing  to  the  want  of  an 
adequate  endowment  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  John's,  who  do 
not  appear  to  have  ever  received  much  addition  to  the  original  endow- 
ment in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  Tha  property  recorded  in  the 
Domesday  survey  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  enumerated  in  the  Valor 
Ecclesiaaticus,  or  Liber  Begis  of  Henry  VIIL  :  at  both  periods  the 
chapter  consisted  of  a  Dean  and  seven  Canons,  each  with  his  separate 
house.  They  had  always  been,  and  continued  to  be,  a  body  of  Secular 
Priests,  and  not  a  Monastic  Establishment.     They  had   no  common 

•  This  Paper  was  read  at  the  Society's  Meeting  held  on  Dec.  2,  1861. 
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Dormitory  or  Hefectory,  nor  the  other  usual  offices  of  a  Monastery. 
Each  Canon  occupied  his  own  small  house,  and  the  Dean  a  large  one, 
within  the  close  or  enclosure  round  the  Church,  prohably  where  St 
John*8  House  and  the  Rectory  now  are.  This  arrangement  was  usual 
when  the  Cathedral  was  not  a  Monastic  Church,  and  remains  can  be 
traced  of  it  in  many  places,  as  at  Hereford,  and  especially  at  Wells, 
where  the  Deanery  and  the  separate  Canons*  houses  of  the  fifteenth 
century  are  still  preserved. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  strictly  architectural  history,  it  may  be 
useful  and  may  make  it  more  generally  interesting  if  I  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  the  distinction  between  the  Regulars  and  Seculars, 
and  the  continual  struggle  between  them,  of  which  we  read  so  much  in 
the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  generally,  and  especially  in  this  place, 
where  a  perpetual  rivalry  was  carried  on  for  centuries  between  these 
two  bodies. 

The  Regulars,  or  Monks,  were  persons  who  separated  theinselves 
from  the  world,  by  taking  the  vows  of  celibacy  and  obedience  to  the 
head  of  their  order  and  to  the  Pope.  They  had  given  up  all  secular 
employments,  and  considered  themselves  as  in  a  great  degree  indepen- 
dent of  the  civil  power  and  the  state.  They  lived  together  in  separate 
establishments  in  Monasteries,  sleeping  in  one  lai^ge  hall,  called  the 
Dormitory,  which  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small  cells,  one  for  each 
monk,  with  an  open  passage  down  the  centre  ;  and  dining  together  in 
another  large  hall  called  the  Refectory :  this  latter  was  of  course  not 
divided,  but  was  very  similar  to  the  hall  of  a  nobleman,  or  of'a  Manor 
House  of  the  same  period,  with  its  screens  and  offices  at  the^  lower  end. 
The  only  distinction  is,  that  in  the  ^Monastic  Refectory  there  was  a 
reading  pulpit  on  one  side,  with  a  staircase  to  it  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  example  at  St  Werburgh's,  now  the 
King's  School,  belonging  to.  the  best  period  df  architecture,  the  thir- 
teenth century.  'These  monastic  buildings  were  arranged  round  a 
cloister  or  quadrangle,  with  a  covered  passage  round  it^  one  side  of  it 
being' formed  of  the  nave'  of  the  church,  and  sometimes  j>art  of  another 
side' by  one  of  the  Transepts.     . 

These  Monks  were  originally  very  good  and  pious  men,  and  'did 
much  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  Religion. in  their  early  days. 
This  made  them  very  popular,'  and  they  retained  their  popularijCy  long 
after  they  had  lost  the  good  qualities  by. which  they  had  acquira^  it. 
The  principal  nobility  and'  gentry  of  the  day  rivalled  each. other  in. the 
profusion  with  which  they  endowed  the  Monasteries.  Conscious  .of  tlie 
wickedness  of  their  own  lives,  after  they  had  acquired  princely  fortunes 
by  violence  and  rapine,  and  slaughter,  they  were  easily  persuaded  by 
the  monks,  who  acted  as  their  Confessors,  and  made  their  wills,   to 
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bequeath  large  possessions  to  the  monasteries ;  whicb,  they  were  taught 
to  believe,  was  the  best  mode  of  making  their  peace  with  Heaven.  The 
property  of  that  day  consisted  almost  entirely  of  land,  plate,  and  jewels, 
all  of  which  were  bestowed  with  no  sparing  hand  on  the  Monasteries. 
The  altars  and  images  glistened  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and 
even  the  screens  or  railings  were  sometimes  of  silver  instead  of  iron* 
Their  landed  possessions  were  also  enormous  :  manor  after  manor  was 
given  to  them  by  successive  benefactors,  until  it  was  estimated  that, 
before  the  suppression,  one  third  of  the  soil  of  England  belonged  to  the 
Church  and  the  Monasteries. 

It  would  be  remembered,  too,  that  Church  property  was,  from  the 
Bature  of  things,  always  stagnant  property,  from  the  want  of  family 
interests  as  a  motive  for  improvement.  But  this  only  became  visible 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  monasteries  :  in  their  early  days  they  greatly 
improved  the  estates  that  were  given  to  them  ;  their  lands  were  for  a 
time  better  cultivated  than  any  others ;  and  they  built  magnificent 
homesteads  upon  them,  called  Granges,  of  which  there  are  considerable 
remains  at  Ince,  and  at  Saighton,  Cheshire.  These  were  in  fact  both 
homesteads  and  farm  houses,  but  they  were  something  more ;  and 
belong  more  to  the  class  of  Manor  houses,  for  the  lords  of  manors  also 
usually  cultivated  a  part  of  their  own  land.  The  Monastic  Granges 
were  often  called  Priories  or  Cells,  and  had  a  small  establishment  of 
monks  left  in  charge  of  them,  often  only  two  or  three.  They  served 
also  as  country  houses,  for  the  Abbot  and  the  other  monks  to  visit  at 
times,  and  consume  the  produce  on  the  spot ;  for  all  rents  were  paid 
in  kind,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  transport  the  produce  of  the  farms 
from  one  place  to  another.  Even  our  Kings  at  that  period  were 
continually  moving  from  one  Manor-house  or  Palace  to  another,  in 
order  to  consume  the  produce  of  the  land  upon  the  spot. 

Some  of  these  remarks  will  apply  indeed  equally  to  the  Seculars, 
when  the  Chapter  happened  to  be  richly  endowed,  but  this  was  not 
commonly  the  case  ;  they  were  not  generally  so  popular  as  the  monks. 
At  St.  John*s,  the  endowment  of  the  Chapter  was  always  very  moderate, 
equal  to  about  £1,600  a-year  of  our  money,  for  the  support  of  the  Dean 
and  seven  Canons.  The  Dean's  share  was  usually  two  Canonries,  so 
that  the  income  would  probably  be  about  £150  a>year  for  each  Canon, 
£300  a-year  for  the  Dean,  and  £250  a-year  for  the  Vicars  and  other 
expenses,  and  the  repairs  of  the  fabric, — a  very  small  sum,  and  quite 
inadequate  for  so  large  a  building. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Latin  word  monasterium  does  not 
always  mean  a  monastic  establishment.  Its  proper  equivalent  in  English 
is  the  old  word  "Minster,"  a  large  church,  with  the  establishment 
properly  belonging  to  it,  and  this  does  not  always  imply  either  a  Mon- 
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astery,  or  a  Chapter  of  Canons.  A  parish  church,  nnless  the  parish 
was  a  very  small  or  poor  one,  commonly  had  an  establishment  of  six 
persons  belonging  to  it,  a  priest*  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  a  sacristan  or 
sexton,  and  two  acolytes  or  choir  boys, — and  even  now,  with  all  our 
paring  down  of  the  supposed  enormous  wealth  of  the  church,  we  cannot 
have  the  service  decentlj  conducted  \iith  a  smaller  establishment.  We 
are  obliged  to  have  a  Vicar  and  Curate,  a  Parish  Clerk,  a  Sexton,  and 
one  or  two  pew-openers  or  persons  to  clean  the  church.  We  have 
changed  the  names,  without  materially  changing  the  nature  of  their 
offices,  and  have  cut  down  their  pay,  perhaps  somewhat  unmercifally, 
in  many  instances. 

The  historians  of  St.  John's  have  commonly  translated  the  word 
monasterium  as  the  Monastery  ;  but  I  cannot  find  the  slightest  original 
evidence  that  there  ever  was  any  monastic  establishment  connected 
with  it.  The  Dean  and  Canons  were  the  natural  heads  of  the  PeculaiB 
or  Parochial  Clergy,  each  of  whom  lived  in  his  own  house,  or  in  his 
own  parish  ;  for  each  of  the  Canons  usually  had  a  parish,  and  resided 
at  the  Cathedral  only  a  part  of  the  year.  In  most  Cathedrals  they 
had  Vicars,  or  Minor  Canons,  to  supply  their  places  and  chant  the 
daily  services  for  them.  At  St.  John's,  the  Canons  had  the  assistance 
of  seven  Vicars,  two  Clerks,  and  four  Choristers,  with  Sextons  and 
other  servants.* 

In  1547,  Kichard  Walker,  the  last  Dean  of  St.  John's,  surrendered 
his  College  to  the  crown,  and  seven  years  afterwards  was  appointed 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Werbnrgh,  with  a  better  endowment. 
The  Canons  were  allowed  to  retain  their  property  for  their  lives  when 
the  College  was  suppressed,  as  appears  by  leases  granted  by  them  after 
the  suppression. 

It  may  appear  presumptuous  to  differ  from  all  previous  authorities 
in  asserting  that  there  never  was  any  Monastery  of  St.  John's,  Chester ; 
but  when  I  look  at  the  dates  of  those  authorities,  the  periods  at  which 
those  writers  lived,  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  them.  I  am 
aware  indeed  that  many  people  make  no  distinction  between  modem 
writers  and  original  documents.  For  instance,  many  people  will  quote 
David  Hume  as  an  authority  for  some  fact  in  the  history  of  England  : 
they  might  just  as  well  consider  Walter  Scott  or  Shakspeare  as  an 
authority.  He  is  an  equally  agreeable  writer,  and  equally  careful  or 
careless  about  the  real  authorities  on  which  his  ingenious  historical 
romances  are  founded.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  only  real  authority 
for  any  fact  must  be  an  eye  witness  of  it,  or  one  able  to  testify  to  it  of 
his  own  knowledge ;  the  next  best  authorities  are  the  contemporeury 

*  Afonasticon  Anglieanumf  vol.  6,  p.  1447. 
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writers  or  those  nearest  to  the  time.  Modem  compilers  are  of  more 
or  less  value  in  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  thej  have  investigated 
their  original  authorities. 

The  earliest  writer  who  mentions  the  Monks  of  St.  John's,  Chester 
is,  I  helieve,  Godwin,  whose  excellent  work  on  the  Lives  of  the  Bishops 
is  most  valuable,  because  it  is  full  of  quotations  from  contemporary 
documents,  and  entirely  based  upon  them.  He  was  a  Canon  of  Wells, 
and  wrote  in  the  time  of  James  I. ;  but  he  was  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  this  part  of  England,  and  does  not  seem  clearly  to  understand 
the  union  of  the  three  dioceses,  and  he  sometimes  loses  sight  of  the 
wide  distinction  between  Monks  and  Canons,  as  most  modem  writers 
do.  He  says  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  **a  great  controversy 
was  raised  between  the  monkes  of  Chester  and  the  cannons  of  Lich- 
field about  the  election  of  their  bishoppe,  which  ever  since  the  removal 
of  the  see  from  Chester  had  belonged  unto  the  monkes.  After  the 
spending  of  much  money  upon  this  sute  in  the  court  of  Rome,  the 
matter  was  ordered  there  by  definitive  sentence  in  this  sort  It  was 
agreed  that  they  should  choose  alternately,  the  monkes  one  time,  and 
the  cannons  of  Lichfield  the  next.  But  in  all  elections,  as  well  at 
Lichfield  as  at  Coventry,  the  Prior  of  Coventry  was  allowed  to  give  a 
voice,  and  it  must  be  the  first  voice."'!'  It  appears  to  me  clear  that 
the  persons  here  mentioned  at  Chester  are  not  the  Monks  of  St. 
Werburgh's,  but  the  Canons  of  St.  John's.  It  was  natural  that  at  first 
the  Chapter  of  Chester  should  have  continued  to  nominate  the  bishop, 
but  that  the  two  other  Chapters  should  soon  rebel  against  this,  and 
thus  the  alternate  nomination  was  the  natural  and  equitable  solution  of 
the  dispute. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  although  a  second  magnificent  Cathedral 
had  been  built  for  the  three  Dioceses  at  Coventry,  when  the  seat  was 
removed  from  Chester,  it  did  not  last  more  than  a  century,  as  the  seat 
had  been  removed  for  the  third  time  to  Lichfield  at  the  time  of  this 
dispute,  A.D.  1224. 

Of  the  once  magnificent  Cathedral  at  Coventry,  the  foundations 
are  all  that  now  remain.  That  at  Chester  would  also  have  perished 
entirely,  had  not  the  parishioners  obtained  a  grant  of  the  ruins  from 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  so  preserved  about  a  fourth  part  of  it  as  their 
parish  church.  Lopped  off  at  the  four  extremities,  but  still  magnificent 
is  what  remains  to  us,  and  a  most  remarkable  and  valuable  example  of 
the  munificence  and  good  taste  of  our  remote  ancestors. 

Some  notion  of  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas,  and  of  the  acts  of  the 
men  of  those  days  may  be  formed  from  the  large  sum  which  has  been 

♦  Godwin's  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops,  4to,  1601,  p.  258. 
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required  for  the  restoration  of  the  fragment  which  raxiaiiiB  to  us; 
amoanting  aireadj  to  apwftrds  of  six  thousaad  pounds  for  neoessaiy 
repairs  only,  and  requiring  at  least  two  more  to  p«t  this  parish  chaidi 
into  a  proper  state.  I  believe  I  am  within  the  mark  v^en  I  say  that 
the  entire  Oathedial  must  have  cost  upwards  of  a  hundred  thouaazHi 
pounds  of  our  money.  And  when  we  remember  tint  this  was  only  one 
of  hundreds  of  similar  magnificent  churohes  which  were  Iwilding  ia  all 
parts  of  the  country,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  kingdoni  mo 
impoTerished, — that  Henry  the  Srd  had  great  difficulty  in  raiuDg 
funds  to  cany  on  his  wars  with  the  W^^, — and  that  they  wen  not 
subdued  until  the  time  of  his  successor. 

I  fear  that  I  have  wandered  from  the  record  rather  too  much,  bat 
my  excuse  must  be  that  <*  bricks  and  mortar  "  alone  afford  radier  a  diy 
subject.  My  friend,  Mr.  Grosvenor,  has  already  collected  all  that  is 
extant  of  real  history  and  legend,  so  that  I  could  not  honestly  do 
otherwise  than  read  a  part  of  h»  Hi$tory,^  for  which  I  have  his  kind 
permission.  But  this  oourse  appears  to  me  to  be  needless,  aa  yon  are 
already  familiar  with  his  valuable  essay,  and  I  will  therefore  not  occupy 
your  time  by  repeating  so  much  that  you  already  know  full  welL 

St.  John*s  Church  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  stone  buildings 
erected  in  this  part  of  the  country,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans. 
We  must  remember  that  the  Romans  themselves  were  more  accus- 
tomed to  build  of  brick  than  of  stone ;  and  when  they  did  build  of 
stone,  usually  employed  layers  of  brick  or  tOe  at  intervals  to  serve  as 
binding  tiles,  having  more  confidence  in  their  own  bricks  than  in 
stone,  the  quality  of  which  they  had  not  tried.  It  is  true  that  part  of 
the  Wall  of  Chester  is  Roman,  but  it  is  a  small  part  only ;  and  the 
earliest  work  built  upon  those  Roman  foundations  is  the  Norman  Gate- 
house (now  the  Powder  Magazine),  which  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
or  nearly  a  century  later  than  St.  John*B. 

There  was  in  all  countries  a  considerable  interval  after  the  Soil  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  extending  generally  to  some  centuries,  during 
which  the  people  who  succeeded  to  them  were  accustomed  to  build  of 
wood.  Consequently,  the  arts  of  building  in  stone  or  brick  had  died 
out  for  want  of  practice,  and  when  the  fashion  of  erecting  substantial 
buildings  was  revived,  the  people  had  to  learn  these  arts  afresh  by 
copying  the  Roman  buildings  that  then  existed.     The  different  Roman 

*  The  Memoir  alluded  to  waa  entitled  "^n  HUtorical  Aeeouni  of  th€  C0B4- 
giate  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Chester,**  by  the  Bev.  Francis  Grosvenor, 
Cnrate  of  the  Parish.  It  was  read  at  the  Annnal  Meeting  of  the  British 
Archsological  Institute,  held  at  Chester,  July,  1857.  The  article  was  after- 
wards published  in  full  in  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker's  Mediaval  Architecturt  of  Chester^ 
8yo.,  London,  and  Chester,  1858. 
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8tnactttr«6  which  remained  in  various  places  serred  as  types  or  models 
each  to  its  own  neighbourhood  ;  and  in  this  manner  a  provincial 
character  was  formed  in  different  Countries  and  provinces,  as  is  evideBt 
from  a  careful  examination  of  different  Roman  buildings  still  existing 
in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  comparing  them  with  the  proving 
cial  chanacteristics  of  their  respectii»  neighbourhoods. 

In  Eugland  we  had  no  Roman  buildings  left  to  serve  for  models^ 
and  were  driven  to  copy  the  wooden  buildings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
when  the  building  mania  first  spread  to  England.  This.gceai^  revival 
of  the  acts  took  place  in  the.  beginning  of  the  deventh  century,  and  we 
axe  told  by  a  (^temporary  historian<  that  ths>  number  of  new  stone 
buildings  that  was  being  qrected  was  so  great,  that  **  it  seemed  as  i£  the 
world  was.  putting  on  a  new  white  robe."  Wheki  this^  new  fashion  of 
building  first  began,  t^e  work  was  necessarily  very  ru<ib  and  cluhisys 
The  tft&of  (Ugging  stono  from  Uie  quarries,  of  cutting  it.  or  squaring  ib, 
andtof  turning  some  of  it  i&to  lime,  had  ail  become  extinct  from  want 
of  practice,  and  had-  to  be  learned  afresh. 

The  buildings  of  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  were  built 
of  n^le  stone  only,  and  ai;  first  without  mortar..  They  gradually 
becapie  better,  but  it  tdol&  three  generations  to  form  perfeot  mjaaons'i 
and  it  is  not  votil  quite'  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  that  we  find 
reallf  0>od>  masoniy.  The  pier  arches  of  St.  John's  are.  a  good  example 
of  th.edtigreo  of  perfection  to  which  masonry  had  attained  in.thd  time 
of  William  Rufus.  This  was  considerably  in  advance  of  what  it  had 
been  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,,  thirty  years  before :  a.  new 
gen^mUoni  had  come  into  play,  and  had  profited  by  the  experience  of 
theif.  pr6deceseoi39. 

The  masonry  of  the  original  parts  of  die  cfaurches  built  by  the  Con* 
quoDsr  at:Caen  in  Normandy,  that  of  the  Abbey-buildings  of.  Edward 
theCoftfedsor  atWeatiiunBter,  that  in  Gu&dulpL-s  work  at  Rochester 
and.at.Melling  in  Kent,  and  that  of  ysbous  buildings  iii'  France  of  the 
Bao^.paribd,  is  all  very  inferior  'to  that  of  St  John's.  The  aapitalsf 
also,-  in  these  earlier  buildings  are  not  so  much  advanced  in  style  i 
tbey,  ane  merely  what  are  called  cushion  capitals^ .  that  i9,  square  blocks 
of  stone,  with  tbd  lo.wer  angles  rounded'  off, — sometimes  also  called 
cubital  capitals.  Whereas  those  at  Chester,  are  scalloped'  (that:  is; 
grooved  like  a  scallop-shell),  a  fashion  which  did  not  come  in  till  near 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, — the  period  to  which  the  design  of 
these  arches  may  fairly  be  attributed,  although  the  actual  workmanship 
may  be  of  the  twelfth.  They  are  not  all  of  exacUy  the  same  time : 
the  nave  has  evidently  been  begun  at  both  ends,  and'  the  arches  in 
the  middle  are  therefore  a  little  later  than  the  others.  This  is  in 
^(soordance  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  middle  ages :  the  <3hoir,  which 
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was  necessary  for  the  daily  service,  was  the  first  thing  to  be  built:  after 
that  was  completed,  the  Nave  was  begun  ;  and  the  west  end  with  the 
western  doorways  were  the  earliest  parts  of  the  Nave  to  be  finished,— 
the  eastern  bay,  being  necessary  to  support  the  central  Tower,  was  also 
built  at  the  same  period.  There  was  frequently  a  considerable  interval 
of  time  before  tlie  rest  of  the  Nave  was  completed,  as  this  depended 
upon  how  the  funds  came  in. 

The  side  aisles  were  not  built  until  after  the  pier  arches  were  com- 
pleted, and  at  St.  John's  these  belong  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
or  nearly  the  same  time  as  the  beautiful  Triforium  and  Clerestory  were 
built.  The  mouldings  of  the  windows,  and  the  capitals  of  the  window 
shafts,  are  quite  of  late  transitional  character,  of  the  end  of  Henry  the 
Second's  time,  or  perhaps  of  the  time  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  The 
south  wall  has  unfortunately  been  obliged  to  be  re-built ;  the  founda- 
tions having  been  completely  undermined  by  digging  a  number  of 
graves  close  against  them  during  tlie  last  century, — a  very  common, 
though  a  very  stupid  practice,  by  which  many  of  our  old  churches  have 
been  destroyed. 

.  Both  the  north  and  south  walls  were  built  long  after  the  Transepts: 
these  belonged  to  the  early  work  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  side  walls  are  built  against  the  Tmnsepts  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
shew  that  the  original  work  had  been  stopped  there  for  a  considerable 
period ;  and  though  these  walls  were  part  of  the  original  design,  and 
toothing  stones  had  been  left  for  them,  these  had  become  weather 
worn  before  the  wall  was  built  up  to  them  :  the  base  mouldings,  also, 
do  not  exactly  fit.     It  has  been  said  that  the  foundations  of  this  wall 
must  have  been  very  bad,  for  it  to  have  given  way  to  the  thrust  of  the 
roof,  which  had  pushed  it  over  so  much  as  to  become  dangerous.     But 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  foundations  were  worse  than  usual 
with  other  buildings  of  the  same  period  ;    and,  if  they  had  not  been 
disturbed,  the  old  wall  might  have  been  standing  now  and  for  centuries 
\o  come.     The  new  wall  is  better  built  than  the  old  one,  and  likely  to 
last  at  least  as  long,  if  it  has  fair  play.    I  m^y  mention  that  at  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  during  some  repairs  a  few  years  since,  it  was  found 
that  the  lowest  stones  of  the  foundations  had  been  laid  upon  the  actual 
turf,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  without  any  digging  at  all,  and  the 
same  thing  has  been  observed  in  other  places.     If  the  soil  is  of  a  hard 
and  solid  nature,  such  walls  may  stand  as  long  as  any  other,  provided 
only  that  the  ground  is  not  disturbed. 

It  is  probable  that  the  roof,  which  had  been  put  on  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  was  not , constructed  on  such  good  principles  as  tbe  early 
one,  for  early  roofs  are  remarkable  for  having  no  thrust  upon  the  side 
Willis.     The  roof  over  the  Nave  was  no  doubt  originally  bound  together 
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by  horizontal  tie  beams  which  made  the  weight  fall  vertically,  and  with 
out  any  side  thrust.  These  tie  beams  were  concealed  by  a  flat  boarded 
ceiling,  which  was  painted  in  the  style  of  the  age,  and  harmonized  well 
with  the  building.  The  only  example  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  of 
this  original  arrangement  of  the  roofs  of  our  Norman  churches  is  in 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  where  it  is  much  admired,  and  it  has  lately 
been  copied  in  Waliham  Abbey.  At  a  later  period  in  real  Gothic 
work,  when  the  art  of  construction  had  been  brought  to  perfection,  the 
skeleton  of  a  church  was  so  skilfully  contrived  as  to  be  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  walls.  The  pillars  and  the  buttresses  with  the  arches 
connecting  them  were  so  well  constructed  that  the  thrust  of  one  arch 
resisted  that  of  another,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  might  be  filled 
up  with  glass  only,  without  interfering  with  the  stability  of  the  build- 
ing. The  whole  weight  and  thrust  of  the  roof,  and  even  of  a  groined 
stone  vault,  was  earned  down  to  the  ground,  and  did  not  require  the 
support  of  the  side  walls.  In  such  cases,  the  wooden  roofs  may  be  left 
open  to  the  rafters,  and  the  ridge  piece  and  the  whole  construction 
shewn  with  safety,  but  in  the  earlier  stages  this  is  not  the  case  :  ceil- 
ings were  always  used  and  were  required,  and  these  ceilings  were  made 
as  ornamental  as  the  open  timber  roofs.  Even  if  the  ceiling  was  flat 
and  plain  in  construction,  a  mediseval  artist  would  only  say  that  the 
flat  surface  was  a  fine  field  for  painting  upon.  And  this  was  sometimes 
the  case  in  very  late  work  also,  as  in  Milan  Cathedral,  where  the  whole 
of  the  church  is  covered  with  ceilings  painted  in  very  clever  imitation 
of  groined  stone  vaults,  with  their  ribs  and  bosses. 

I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  roof  is  intended  to  be  used  in  St. 
John  s  :  I  believe  the  old  one  is  to  be  used  again,  but  my  remarks  are 
intended  to  be  general.  I  consider  that  young  England  is  caricaturing 
Gothic  Architecture  in  many  ways  ;  and  in  none  more  than  in  the 
extreme  to  which  the  rage  for  open  timber  roofs  is  now  carried.  Be- 
cause our  fathers  went  to  one  extreme  in  their  love  for  flat  plaster 
ceilings,  which  they  thought  warm  and  comfortable,  and  spoilt  many 
fine  churches  by  introducing  them,  wishing  to  make  a  church  as  much 
like  a  modern  comfortable  dining-room  as  possible,  and  we  can  see  the 
error  and  folly  of  this, — therefor^  we  now  consider  it  necessary  to  go  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  We  shew  the  acfual  construction,  even  to  the 
ridge  of  the  roof ;  although  it  may  be  a  mere  barn  roof,  and  the  walls 
may  be  so  lofty  that  the  additional  height  may  be  uncalled  for,  and  no 
advantage  !  Reason,  moderation,  and  common  sense  are  guides  which 
some  modern  architects  seem  to  lose  sight  of  altogether. 

I  rejoice  that  so  remarkable  and  valuable  an  historical  monument 
as  the  venerable  Church  of  St.  Johns,  Chester,  has  been  put  into 
such  safe  hands  as  those  of  Mr.  Hussey,  who  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
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arcliitect  of  the  day  for  accurate  historical  aod  archoeolDgieal  knowkdgB, 
and  the  most  scrupulous  and  conscientious  care  to  restore  the  buildiag 
in  every  minute  detail  to  the  same  state  in  which  the  on^paJ;  architect 
left  it,  or  intended  it  to  be.  The  work  here  was  90  moch  deca^fed, 
especially  the  exterior  of  the  beaujtiful  clerestory,  that  great  skill  aod 
sagacity  and  experience  were  required  to  ascertain  exactly  what  it  had 
been,  origii^ally.  And  here  we  see  the  advanjLage  of  employing  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Hussey,  who  has  completely  sucoeeded  in  the  most  perGect 
restoration  possible ;  while  many  a  dashing,  young  aiiobitect  would  have 
substituted  somp  smart  and  pretty  design  o£  his  own,  bearing  y:etj  Uttle 
resemblance  to  the  original,  and  would  hi^ve  called  that  a  rs$iordUiont 
— a  word  which  often  means  the  destruction  of  every  ancient  {eatuce. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  proceed  with  our  iirclutectttral  description  of 
the  church  of  St.  John's. 

Peter,  Bishop  of  Lichgeld,  who  was  conseqni^ed  in  1007,  removed 
his  episcopal  see  to  Chester,  where  he  died  aod  was  buried,  in  1086. 
His  successor,  Bobert  de  Limesey,  translated  his  see  from  Chester  to 
Coventry  :  it  is  probabloi  therefore,  that  the  early  Norman  part  of  this 
church  belongs  to  the  period  between  1067  and  1105.  The  massive 
piers  and  semicircular  arches  of  the  Nave  belong  to  this  period,  but  the 
Triforium  and  Clerestory  built  upon  them  are  of  tnmsitipqal  character, 
and  belong  to  quite  the  end  of  the  twelfth  ceqtury..  It  is  evident  od 
examining  the  arches,  as  there  has  been  a  better  opportunity  of  doing 
during  the  repairs,  that  those  arches  had  been  built  and  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  a  considerable  period,  before  the  Triforium  and  Clerestory 
were  built  upon  them.  The  arches  are  some  inches. out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular ;  while  the  upper  part  is  quite  vertical,  shewing  that  the  settle- 
ment had  taken  place  before  the  upper  part  was  built,  and:  that  the 
builders  disregarded  it. 

It  appears  that  when  the  second  Norman  bishop,  Robert  de  Limesey, 
removed  the  see  to  Coventry,  and  abandoned  the  plan  of  making  this 
church  the  cathedral  of  the  three  united  dioceses  of  Chester,  Lichfield, 
and  Coventry,  the  fabric  of  the  church  was  left  very  incomplete  ;  and 
the  funds  on  which  its  completion  depended  being-  thus  removed,  the 
Canons  of  St.  John^s  were  left  in  a  very  forlom  states  with  a  large 
church  commenced,  and  little  more  than  commenced.  It  is  true  that 
the  work  had  been  carried  on  for  about  20  years ;  but  that  was  coiih 
paratively  a  short  period,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  when  a 
large  church  was  commonly  a  century  in  the  course  of  ereotioD,  and 
the  rebuilding  in  a  new  style  was  often  commenced  before  the  (oiginal 
plan  was  completed, — as  was  probably  the  case  in  the  rival  choroh  of 
St.  Werburgh's. 

Before  the  bishop  deserted  St.  John's,  the  whole  of  the  foOndations 
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had  been  Idd,  but  no  part  finished, — nniess,  possibly,  the  Choir,  which 
was  itfterwards  rebuilt.  The  portions  which  remain  of  the  early  Norman 
woik  ue  the  arohes  and  piers  of  the  Nave,  which  are  not  exactly  alike, 
and  were  evidently  bnilt  at  two  t>r  three  different  periods,  thoti^h  from 
the  same  grand  design.  The  mouldings  and  details  of  the  bases  vary 
considerably  :  as  nsaai,  the  Nave  wiss  probably  begttn  at  both  ends,  and 
the  central  arches  are  the  latest.  The  piera  are  round,  and  extrettiely 
massive,  with  «colloped  capitals,  and  the  arches  merely  recessed,  with 
square  edges,  but  without  any  mouldings,  t'he  four  great  arches  whieh 
carried  the  central  Tower  have  shafts  attached  to  the  piers  :  these 
arches  are  of  preciseiy  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  Nave,  and 
one  bay  of  the  Choir^  with  its  aisles. 

On  the  north  side  this  bay  of  the  aisle  is  turned  into  a  modem 
▼estry,  but  over  it  ie  one  of  the  arches  of  the  Triforium  arcade,  which 
n  of  the  same  plain,  early  chamcter  ad  the  Nave.  On  the  south  side, 
the  first  bay  of  the  aisle  is  tolerably  perfect,  and  is  richer  work  of  rather 
later  date  than  the  rest.  There  is  an  ornamental  arcade  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  and  a  window  over  it ;  these  are  of  very  good,  pure 
Norman  work,  but  not  quite  so  early  a  chamcter  as  the  Nave  arches; 
The  arches  opening  from  the  Choir  to  the  usles  are  also  enriched  with 
bold  round  mouldings,  while  those  of  the  Nave  have  none.  In  the 
aisle  the  springing  of  the  Norman  vault  may  be  seen,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  completed.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  one  bay 
of  the  south  Choir  aisle,-^happening  to  have  beenthe  burying  place  of 
the  family  now  represented  by  my  worthy  and  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Warburton  of  Arley  Hall,  he  has  undertaken  to  restore  it  at  his  own 
d^pense,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  do  it  thoroughly  well,  and  in 
the  best  possible  taste. 

The  outer  wall  of  this  aisle  is  continued  along  a  second  bay,  with  a 
continuation  of  the  small  arcade,  and  a  second  window  of  the  same 
pattern  as  the  one  in  the  first  bay.  On  the  exterior  this  window  is 
richly  ornamented  with  zigzags  and  shafts^  and  is  turned  into  a  door- 
way (see  plate) :  the  exterior  of  the  fiiBt  window  is  hid  by  a  modern 
chimney,  but  is  probably  the  same.  The  Transepts  were  entirely 
destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  when  the  size  of  the  church  was  reduced 
to  adapt  it  for  parochial  use  only. 

From  these  slight  indications  we  must  infer,  that  whatever  work 
the  Canons  did  during  the  century  after  they  were  deserted  by  their 
bishop  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  Choir,  which  was  most  probably  com- 
pleted during  that  interval ;  and  they  were  then  enabled  to  turn  their 
Attention  to  the  Nave,  which  had  so  long  remained  unfinished.  Their 
predecessors'  had  built  the  pier  arches  only ;  they  now,  having  collected 
funds  for  the  purpose,  set  to  work  to  build  a  Triforium  and  Clerestory 
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in  the  veiy  best  stjle  of  their  age :  this  was  the  beautiful  period  of 
trausition,  about  1190,  and  a  finer  specimen  of  a  Triforium  and 
Clerestory  combined  does  not  exist,  than  this  of  St.  John*s,  Chester. 

The  Choir  originally  extended  five  bays  farther  to  the  east,  and 
was  terminated  by  an  apse,  which  had  been  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  shewn  by  an  ancient  ground-plan  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  two  Chapels  at  the  east  ends  of  the  aisles  had  also  been 
rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  there  are  remains  of  some  very 
beautiful  work  of  that  period,  though  in  a  very  decayed  state.  Over 
each  of  these  two  eastern  Chapels  a  chamber  had  been  erected,  probablj 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI II.,  when  parts  of  the  ruins  were  conyerted 
into  dwelling-houses :  a  staircase  to  lead  to  each  of  these  chambers  was 
made  against  the  pier  of  the  eastern  arch  on  each  side.  In  the  southern 
Chapel  the  lower  part  has  also  been  converted  into  a  dwelling-room,  and 
fireplaces  have  been  made  in  this  and  in  the  upper  chambers.  The 
whole  is  now  merely  a  picturesque  ruin. 

The  Nave  has  been  shortened  at  the  west  end  two  bays,  and  a  thick 
wall  built  across  it,  forming  the  present  west  end  of  the  church.  This 
wall  is  so  thick,  and  the  surface  of  it  is  so  much  decayed  that,  when  I 
examined  the  church  a  few  years  since,  I  thought  that  the  Nave  bad 
never  been  completed,  and  that  this  wall  was  run  up  as  a  temporary 
measure,  and  afterwards  suffered  to  remain  for  want  of  funds.  But 
during  the  recent  repairs  it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  wall  is  built 
chiefly  of  fragments  of  those  parts  of  the  church  which  have  been  des- 
troyed, and  is  clearly  part  of  the  work  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  parishioners  "  obtained  a  grant  of  the  church  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1581,  and  immediately  began  to  build  up  part  of  it'* 

The  whole  church  was  evidently  then  in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair, 
little  more  than  a  ruin :  the  lead  with  which  it  had  been  covered  in 
1470  was  stripped  off  by  order  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  1548, 
and  Towers  had  fallen  down  in  1572  and  1574.  There  is  some  little 
obscurity  about  these  Towers.  King  says  that  "in  1574,  two  quarters 
of  St.  John's  steeple  did  fall  down  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  in 
the  fall  brake  down  a  great  part  of  the  west  end  of  the  church."*  This 
has  been  supposed  to  mean  the  present  Tower,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  outer  case  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  down  and  been  robuilt 
on  the  south  and  east  sides  next  the  church.  In  the  interior  of  these 
two  sides  the  Norman  work  remains  to  a  considerable  height  from  the 
ground,  including  the  jamb  of  the  Norman  tower  arch,  and  the  Norman 

♦  Vale  RoyaH  of  England,  1656,  Part  1,  page  87.  This  portion  of  a  valaable 
Cheihire  work  was  written  by  William  Smith,  "  rouge  dragon  porsaivant  of 
arms,"  a  native  of  this  county,  and  living  at  the  date  of  the  occurrence  be  thos 
chronicles. 
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staircase  iu  the  south- west  coraer  turret:  the  north  and  west  sides  hare 
been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  not  merely  cased,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
In  the  Norman  walls,  which  are  seven  feet  thick  and  appear  perfectly 
sound,  there  are  several  of  the  original  long  narrow  windows,  slightly 
splayed  only,  so  that  they  appear  almost  like  passages  through  the  wall. 
These  are  covered  with  a  sort  of  vaulting,  the  form  of  which  and  of  the 
openings  is  the  one  so  common  in  mediseval  work,  but  which  has  long 
wanted  a  name.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Carnarvon  arch,  because  it 
is  the  usual  form  in  that  castle,  but  this  is  no  guide  to  those  who  have 
not  been  there.  I  called  it  in  our  Glossary,  twenty  years  ago,  the 
"square-headed-trefoil,"  and  that  name  has  been  commonly  adopted. 
But  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  I  was  informed  that  the  Duchess 
of  Northumberland  had  suggested  the  name  of  the  *'shouldered-arch" 
for  it ;  and  this  appeared  to  me  so  very  descriptive,  as  the  form  exactly 
gives  the  idea  of  a  man  s  shoulders  with  his  head  cut  off,  that  I  at  once 
adopted  it,  and  have  used  it  in  my  Introduction  to  the  Stiuly  of  Gothic 
Architecture. 

The  Tower  which  fell  upon  the  west  end  of  the  church  may  have 
been  the  south-west  Tower,  of  which  I  discovered  the  foundations  a  few 
years  since.  I  thought  at  that  time  that  it  had  never  been  completed ; 
but  it  may  have  partly  fallen,  and  the  remainder  have  been  pulled 
down.  The  paneling  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  present  Tower, 
and  the  figure  in  the  niche  on  the  west  side  can  hardly  be  later  than 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  probably  about  1470,  when  the  church  was 
covered  with  lead.  This  west  side  is  ornamented  with  rich  paneling 
and  sculpture,  but  the  stone  is  so  very  soft  and  crumbling  that  it  all 
requires  to  be  cased  again,  and  is  hardly  safe  in  its  present  state. 
Browne  Willis  says  that  "  the  tower  or  steeple  was  removed  from  the 
middle  on  account  of  the  falling  down  in  1574,  and  set  at  the  west  end 
in  1581,  €18  every  author  tells  us.  It  is  probable  enough,  from  the 
badness  of  the  material  and  the  want  of  necessary  repairs,  that  the 
central  tower  may  also  have  paitially  fallen,  and  the  rest  been  taken  down 
to  the  level  of  the  roof ;  but  as  the  four  arches  of  the  central  tower  are 
perfect,  it  can  hardly  have  fallen  down  altogether,  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  central  tower  could  not  have  fallen  upon  the  west  end  of  the  church. 

The  beautiful  Early  English  Porch  had  probably  been  commenced 
before  this  alteration  of  plan  had  been  decided  on,  as  it  opens  partly 
into  the  sort  of  lobby  thus  formed.  This  porch  is  fine  Early  English, 
but  early  in  the  style,  belonging  almost  to  the  same  work  as  the 
Triforium  ;  it  has  two  lancet  windows  on  each  side,  an  outer  doorway 
much  decayed,  and  an  inner  doorway  tolerably  perfect,  with  a  fine  suite 
of  arch-mouldings  and  shafts  in  the  jarabs. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  again  to  the  Choir  and  the  eastern 
2  Y 
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portion  of  the  church.    The  wall  was  built  across  at  its  present  portion 

iu  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  old  windows  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  were 

used  up  again  and  built  in— one  of  which  remains  at  the  end  of  the 

south  aisle,  and  should  be  re-opened;  the  others  have  been  modepDized. 

The  following  passages  from  King*s  Void  Rot^al  and  Mr  Ormerods 

History  will  best  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject : — 

'*  1470.  This  year  St.  John's  Church  in  Chester  was  covered  with 
lead." — King's  VoCb  Eoyal,  part  i.  p,  74. 

Lysons  mentions  (p.  622)  an  agreement  recorded  on  a  brass  plate, 
without  date,  that  "  the  Dean  and  Canons,  in  consideration  of  the  6os( 
which  the  inhabitants  had  been  at  in  building  the  steeple,  allow  tBem 
to  have  the  use  of  the  bells  for  all  dirges  and  anniversaries,  paying 
only  a  small  fee  to  the  clerk,  and  on  condition  that  the  bells  should 
not  be  rung  during  divine  service.** — [This  must  have  been  shortly 
before  the  Reformation,  and  probably  applies  to  the  present  west  tower.] 

From  the  report  of  the  commissioners  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.:— 

"  Md.  The  bodye  of  the  same  church  thoughle  sufficient  to  serve 
the  said  parishioners,  with  the  charge  of  xxZt.,  so  that  the  whole 
chancell  with  the  two  aisles  may  be  well  reserved  for  the  Kings 
Majestie,  having  upon  them  lead  to  the  quantities  of  xxxviii.  fotbers." 

Whereupon  the  chancel  and  two  aisles,  having  upon  them  thirty- 
eight  fothers  of  lead,  and  four  bells,  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
king. 

"In  1581  the  parishioners  obtained  the  church  of  the  Queen,  and 
began  to  build  up  part  of  it ;  also  the  west  and  south  sides  of  the 
tower.  They  cut  off  all  the  chapels  above  the  choir,  and  the  church 
was  included  within  an  oblong  enclosure.** 

In  an  old  plan  of  the  church,  it  is  called    '*  the  chambers  of  the 

church*s  priests  ;**   and  Lysons  (p.  623)  considers  that  it  was  most 

probably  the  habitation  of  the  vicars  choral.     The  entrance  at  present 

is  on  the  first  Boor,  through  the  Norman  window  of  the  south  aisle  of 

the  choir,  before  mentioned,  turned  into  a  doorway.   (See  plate.)  There 

are  remains  of  a  small  doorway  of  the  thirteenth  century  immediately 

under  this  window,  concealed  by  the  present  external  steps. 

Copy  from  a  Record  of  the  dissolved  Colleges  of  Sl  John  and  Frettemity 

of  St.  Anne,* 

••  Be  yt  had  ever  in  mynde.  y^  the  Deane  and  Chanons  of  this 
CoUedge  Churche  have  granted  by  their  Chapter  scale  to  the  Parish- 
ioners of  the  same  for  ever,  that  they  for  such  costes  y^  hav«  been  att 
in  the  buyldinge  of  the  Steple  shall  have  the  belles  ronge  freely  at  all 
Diriges  and  anniversaries  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  without 
payinge  any  thinge  to  the  Sextone,  or  any  other,  so  y*  the  Clarke,  yf 
he  fynde  ryngers,  shall  have  for  fyve  bells  viij<*.,  iij.  or  iiij.  bells,  vj*^.. 
for  ij<*.,  iiij^. ;    and  yf  the  parishioners  fynd  ryngers  of  their  oweoe 

*  Hauha^rs  History  of  Chtshire,  p.  248. 
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•costes,  tlien  the  Clarke  to  have  ijd.  Also  y*  parishioners  bynd  them- 
selves that  the  belles  shall  not  be  ronge  to  dysturbe  the  Devyne  service ; 
•also  parishioners  bynd  themselves  to  amend  all  faultes  and  charges  of 
bells  and  steple  within  one  quarter  of  a  yeare*s  waminge,  except  tho 
stone  worke  and  belles  to  be  caste,  which  must  be  done  by  the  Deane 
and  Chanons,  and  the  parishioners  indifferently,  as  doth  more  playnely 
appeare  in  the  composicion  which  does  remain  in  the  treasure-house 
of  this  cittie." 

I  cannot  conclude  without  calling  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants 

of  this  city  and  county  to  the  admirable  example  which  has  been  set  by 

the  noble  patron  of  the  living  of  St.  John's.     He  has  already  given 

three  thousand  pounds  towards  the  restoration  fund,  and  now  offers 

another  tiiousand  pounds  on  condition  that  half  that  sum  is  raised  in 

addition  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  and  -city  of  Chester.     If 

others  will  only  come  forward  with  the  same  spirit  in  proportion  to 

their  means,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  funds  for  the  restoration  and 

preservation  of  this  very  remarkable  historical  monument,  one  of  the 

•chief  glories  of  the  county  of  Chester.     We  should  all  bear  in  mind 

the  spirit  of  our  ancestors  and  predecessors,  and  remember  that  the 

whole  of  the  possessions  of  the  clergy  were  originally  the  free  gift  of 

•the  laity  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  Ood.    Our  magnificent  Cathedrals 

were  especially  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  laity,  who  kept  them 

in  repair  by  their  free  offerings,      This  antient  fabric  never  had 

sufficient  endowment  to  Keep  it  in  repair,  and  was  robbed  of  the  little 

that  did  belong  to  it  under  the  pretext  of  reforming  abuses.      The 

English  reformers  nev€r  intended  that  such  wholesale  robbery  and 

spoliation  should  have  been  made  in  the  name  of  religion  :  they  were 

honest  and  pious  men,  who  simply  intended  to  revive  real  religion, 

to  remove  drones  and  substitute  working  bees.     But  the  opportunity 

was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  courtiers,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 

day,  and  their  descendants  or  successor^  now  profit  by  their  rapacity. 

It  is  really  a  debt  which  such  persons  owe  to  the  cause  of  religion  to 

take  every  opportunity  to  contribute  to  its  support.    We  have  here  a 

large  and  poor  parish  crying  out  for  additional  church  accommodation, 

combined  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Historical  Monuments  of 

our  country.     When  the  people  of  England  see  the  large  sums  which 

the  people  of  France  have  expended  in  the  last  ten  years  for  the 

preservation  of  those  Historical  Monuments  which  are  the  glory  of 

France,  they  may  well  feel  stirred  up  to  emulate  their  antient  rivals. 


The  Editors  of  the  Chester  Archaological  Journal  think  it  advisable 
to  supplement  Mr.  Parker's  valuable  Lecture  with  some  account  of  the 
important  discoveries  that  have  been  made  since  its  delivery.     To  this 
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end  they  haye  enlisted  the  services  of  Messrs.  Owens,  the  intdlligeot 
contractors  for  the  work  now  in  progress  at  St.  John  s,  to  whom  tbej 
are  indebted  for  the  remarks  that  follow. 

The  premises  known  as  the  "  Priory  House,"  upon  the  south  side  of 
the  Church  of  St.  John's,  have  been  for  many  years  in  private  posses- 
sion, and  the  house  is  now  rented  from  the  proprietor  by  the  Marquess 
of  Westminster.     This  step  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  interesting  groined  chamber  of  the  house,  and  many  other  valuable 
relics  of  ages  gone  by.     On  the  west  side  of  this  house,  and  adjoiniDg 
the  Churchyard,  there  stood  a  garden,  or  yard,  several  feet  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  Church  floor,  a  source  of  great  injury  to  the 
Church  wall  ;    and   as  the  south  aisle  had  just  been  restored  and 
cleared  to  its  base,  this  wall  became  all  the  more  unsightly.    Lord 
Westminster  obtained  the  permission  of  the  proprietor  to  remove  the 
soil  from  this  yard,  as  well  as  the  objectionable  domestic  buildings  that 
had  been  erected  so  close  to  the  walls  of  the  sacred  fabric ;  and  his 
Lordship  gave  orders,  in  the   early  part  of   186*2,  for  their  entire 
removal,  and  for  rebuilding  the  wall  dividing  the  open  Church  yard 
from  this  private  property.     At  the  commencement  of  these  excavations 
in  the  yard,  it  was  clearly  seen,  on  the  removal  of  a  very  thin  layer  of 
mould  and  gravel,  that  this  raised  ground  was  entirely  composed  of  the 
remains  of  the  fallen  portions  of  the  Central  Tower,  and  of  the  Tran- 
sept that  was  demolished  by  the  fall  of  that  Tower.      On  the  first 
indications  of  anything  of  interest  coming  to  view,  the  work  was  ve^ 
carefully  watched,  so  that  there  might  be  nothing  disturbed  that  could 
in  any  way  clear  up  the  mystery  about  the  general  ^plan  of  this  portion 
of  the  ground  and  Church.     First,  there  was  obsen^ed  a  large  quantity 
of  gray  gravelly  mortar,  used  hereabouts  in  the  1 1th  and  early  part  of 
the  r2th  century,  interspersed  with  stone  fragments  of  a  building  that 
had  evidently  fallen  upon  this  precise  spot.  Some  masonry  then  appeared 
standing  nearly  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  the  eastern  face  aud 
close  to  the  door  of  the  "  Priory  House :"  this  masonry  was  the  key  to 
all  the  future  discoveries.     The  interior  angle  of  a  building  was  first 
cleared,  at  31  feet  7  inches  from  the  wall  of  the  present  south  Transept, 
and  the  eastern  face  of  the  same  wall  was  cleared  along  this  entire 
distance.     In  this  east  wall  was  found  a  deep  recess,  with  an  entrance 
12  feet  wide,  8  feet  7  inches  wide  at  its  extremity,  and  5  feet  3  inches 
deep  into  the  wall. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  recess  there  was  revealed,  a  Piscina,  the 
lintel  of  which  was  slightly  fractured,  but  otherwise  it  was  quite  perfect, 
with  the  bason  and  drain  in  position.  On  the  south  of  the  recess  was 
an  Aumbry  or  locker,  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state,  the  remains  of  the 
door  hinges  and  the  mortice  for  the  lock  being  visible.  As  the  work'^ 
of  excavation  advanced,  and  when  the  ashpit  of  the  house  had  been 
removed,  it  became  quite  evident  that  the  space  being  so  cleared  out 
was  the  ancient  South  Transept  of  the  Church,  and  after  hundreds  of 
loads  of  rubbish  had  been  removed,  the  floor  was  eventually  reached. 
This  floor  did  not  cover  the  entire  area, — not  much  above  one- 
fourth  indeed  remained  in  its  position, — but  what  remained  was  very 
interesting :  it  consisted  of  tiles,  from  four  to  six  inches  square,  sonif 
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red,  some  black,  but  mostly  incised  tiles,  tbe  patterns  being  filled  in 
and  with  various  colours,  and  deeply  glazed.  The  dates  of  these  were 
various,  some  being  very  early,  and  some  as  late  as  tbe  L5th  centuiy. 
In  places  the  floor  bad  been  much  worn,  and  had  been  repaired  with 
the  plain  coloured  tiles,  or  with  tiles  differing  from  the  general  design. 
(The  level  of  this  floor  is  the  same  as  the  level  of  the  Nave  now 
restored.)  The  whole  of  the  walls  that  were  revealed  are  very  pure 
Norman  work,  and  of  excellent  design  and  workmanship,  being  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  character  as  the  portions  remaining  in  the  ruined 
Choir  of  the  Church.  The  surface  had  been  coloured,  and  enriched  with 
a  pattern,  almost  a.  fleur-de-lis,  yfhich,  judging  from  its  great  uniformity, 
must  have  been  done  by  stencilling.  The  fleur  de  lis  ornament  was  of 
a  bright  red  colour,  with  some  gilding  touched  in,  upon  warm  grey 
ground.  In  the  recess  before  described,  this  wall  decoration  was  not 
carried  down  to  the  base,  but  was  stopped  against  a  line  of  something 
that  had  been  removed  before  the  general  destruction.  This  **  some- 
thing" must  surely  have  been  an  Altar,  and  the  Piscina  would  then  be 
in  its  proper  position,  at  the  right  of  the  Altar,  and  the  Aumbry  more 
on  the  right  still,  but  in  the  eastern  wall.  Adjoining  the  wall  of  the 
present  Transept,  on  the  east  side,  was  found  a  square  projection,  a 
simple  door  jamb,  with  the  hole  for  the  bolts  visible.  At  first  this 
jamb  and  its  purpose  could  not  be  well  understood,  but  on  clearing  out 
further  a  passage,  or  rather  one  side  of  a  passage,  was  plainly  defined ; 
and  at  the  easternmost  end  of  it  a  circular  turret  stair  was  revealed, 
several  of  the  steps  and  the  circular  surfaces  of  which  were  perfect. 
"  Surfaces"  we  say,  for  there  were  two,  as  if  the  design  had  been  changed, 
and  a  smaller  stair  commenced  within  a  larger  one  :  for  both  appeared 
of  contemporary  work,  and  with  similar  mason's  marks  upon  the  stones 
in  each  case.  Before  quitting  the  interior  of  this  work,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  small  remains  of  tbe  west  wall  of  this  Transept  do 
not  seem  to  have  received  any  surface  decoration  beyond  the  grey 
ground  work,  or  what  some  perchance  would  call  whitewash. 

On  continuing  the  excavations  on  the  outer  side, — that  is  upon  the 
south  of  this  ancient  Transept,  the  bases  of  the  wall  were  uncovered, 
giving  the  thickness  of  the  south  wall  as  about  7  feet  6  inches  ;  and  on 
progressing  further  towards  the  east  (but  still  within  the  limits  of  this 
private  property),  the  bases  and  bits  of  the  wall  masonry  of  some  large 
turrets  were  uncovered,  and  also  what  appeared  to  be  an  outer  entrance 
from  the  east  into  one  of  the  larger  turrets.  All  these  were  very  fine, 
but  very  simply  designed,  and  exactly  similar  to  the  interior  masonry 
before  described.  While  this  work  was  in  progress,  some  exceedingly 
fine  bases  were  discovered,  attached  to  the  "  Priory  House,"  but  were 
not  found  along  its  entire  length:  they  had  probably  been  destroyed  or 
removed.  This  last  discovery  was  very  valuable,  as  it  showed  the  exterior 
work  of  the  groined  chamber  (the  kitchen  of  modern  adaptation),  and 
also  its  extent  in  an  eastward  direction.  It  does  not  seem  probable 
that  the  eastern  wing  of  this  house  was  at  all  a  portion  of  any  building 
anciently  erected  upon  this  site ;  it  was  more  likely  a  thing  of  recent 
date, — put  up  between  the  south  wall  of  the  Norman  Choir  and  the 
east  wall  of  the  Early  English  groined  chamber, — whatever  its  purposes 
might  have  been. 

The  bases  turned  round  double  angle  buttresses,  one  south  and 
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one  east,  and  they  ran  against  this  modem  wing,  and  were  indeed 
buried  by  it.  This  base  resembles  in  character  the  bases  of  the 
Chapter  House  and  of  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Chester  Cathedral,  but  is 
very  much  finer  than  either.  It  consists  of  an  upper  string-like 
moulding,  three  other  weathered  mouldings,  and  then  a  plain  pliDth 
course,  but  there  is  a  plain  vertical  course  between  each  moulded  coarse. 

Some  traces  of  buildings  seem  to  be  indicated  on  the  south  of  these 
last  excavations,  but  they  were  beyond  this  private  property,  and  they 
were  not  cleared  further  than  that  boundary.  It  would  appear 
that  there  was  a  building  close  to  the  eastern  angle  of  the  ancient 
Transept,  as  there  were  some  plinth  courses  coming  in  contact, — in 
fact  one  exterior  vis-a-vis  with  another  exterior. 

Lord  Westminster  wished  all  these  walls  and  flooring  to  be  care- 
fully preserved,  and  they  have  been  preserved,  not  a  stoue  r^Boved 
from  its  position  in  any  wall,  not  a  tile  moved  or  destroyed  unless  by 
accident.  The  masonry  of  the  ancient  Transept,  the  Altar  recess, 
with  the  Piscina  and  Locker,  have  been  covered  over  with  a  roof-like 
cover  of  stone,  to  prevent  the  wet  getting  into  the  old  walls  The  tiles 
are  covered  over  by  a  flooring  of  bricks  on  edge,  and  a  drain  formed  to 
take  off  the  water  falling  upon  the  entire  area.  The  west  corner  of  the 
masonry  has  been  a  little  pinned  on  one  side,  and  a  broad  coping  fixed 
on  to  protect  it  from  the  weather.  The  positions  and  the  sizes  of  the 
different  walls  and  turrets  are  marked  out  in  the  brick  paving,  so  that 
they  can  be  described  by  any  one  conversant  with  the  subject. 

Amongst  the  rubbish  were  found  some  very  curious  fragments  of 
masonry,  of  very  early  character,  consisting  of  moulded  and  carved 
jambs,  moulded,  carved,  and  plain  arch  stones,  pieces  of  carving  of 
various  dates,  a  masked  head  carved  fis  a  corbel,  corresponding  with 
that  now  remaining  in  the  altar  recess,  some  large  springers  of  arches, 
and  several  very  fine  tiles  and  pieces  of  tiles ;  and  last  though  greatest, 
a  most  beautiful  tombstone  of  very  clever  design  and  workmanship. 
Every  fragment  that  was  worth  preserving  was  taken  into  the  Chapel 
on  the  south  side  of  the  ruined  east  end  of  the  Church,  where  they 
may  now  be  examined. 

The  boundary  walls  were  rebuilt,  so  as  to  preserve  the  private 
property  apart  from  the  Church  yard,  as  it  had  been  before  these 
clearances  took  place.  All  these  works  were  undertaken  by  Lord 
Westminster,  but  formed  no  part  of  the  immediate  restoration  of  the 
Church.  Independent  of  the  great  interest  he  had  taken  in  the 
matter,  his  Lordship  paid  the  whole  of  the  considerable  cost  of 
these  works  out  of  his  own  private  purse,  although  only  a  yearly 
tenant  of  this  property.  Careful  notes  and  measurements  have  beea 
preserved  of  the  foundations,  walls,  turrets,  and  other  details  not  nov 
iu  sight. 


ON  THE 


ftnthms  nf  (Seffret)  ^Ijlt'nq, 

or  HAHTWICH, 

IN     THE     SIXTEENTH     CENTURY. 


BY    THE     REV.     HENRY     GREEN,     M.A, 


)UCH,  as  given  in  the  accompanying  photo-lithograph,  is 
the  title  of  the  first  Book  of  Emblems  published  in  the 
English  Language.  Perfect  copies  of  the  work,  with 
the  title  pi^e,  are  extremely  rare  ;  for  which  it  is  not  difficult 
to  assign  a  reason.  It  was  not  printed  in  England,  but  by  the  cele- 
brated Christopher  Plantyn  of  Antwerp  and  Leyden,  printer  to  that 
Philip  of  Spain  who  projected  the  Spanish  Armada.  It  came  out  too 
the  very  year,  1586,  in  which  Archbishop  Whitgift  issued  the  decree 
Against  "sondry  bookes  from  tyme  to  tyme  set  forth  in  the  partes 
beyond  the  seas,  by  such  as  are  addicted  to  the  errors  of  poperie." 
The  prelate  declares  them  to  be  "  no  fit  bookes  to  passe  through  every 
man's  hands  freely" ;  and  orders  that  none  *'  be  shewed  nor  dispersed 
abroad,  but  first  brought  to  mee,  or  some  others  of  her  majesties 
priviee  councile,  that  so  they  may  be  deliuered,  or  directed  to  be 
deliuered  furth  unto  suche  persons  onely  as  by  vs,  or  some  of  vs,  shall 
be  thought  most  meete  men  vpon  good  considerations  and  purposes  to 
bave  the  reading  and  perusall  of  them."* 

For  this  reason  it  is  probable  only  s  few  copies  of  Whitney's 
Emblems  would  at  first  be  brought  into  England ;  and  what  were 
brought  would  be  kept  rather  as  curiosities  of  literature  than  as  books 
for  the  people  at  large.  The  work  indeed  has  not  the  slightest  tinge  . 
of  "  poperie"  in  it,  but  at  that  especial  time  "  the  house"  where  it  was 
^  imprinted "  would  be  sufficient  for  its  condemnation ;    and  for  the 

*  See  Ames*  Typographical  AntiquUieSf  pp.  564,  555. 
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Barae  reasoD,  of  the  copies  which  exist,  the  title  page  is  geneiullj 
wanting.* 

Whitney  entitles  his  work,  "  A  Choice  of  Emhiemes  and  other 
devises.**  A  later,  and  at  one  time  a  very  popular,  author  in  the  same 
walk  of  literature,  Francis  Quarles,  has  pithily  defined  the  woid ; 
••  an  Emblem  is  but  a  silent  Parable."  What  Whitney  himself  meant 
by  Emblems  is  well  expressed  in  his  Preface  "  to  the  Reader."  "  It 
resteth  now,  he  says,  "  to  she  we  breeflie  what  this  worde  Embleme 
signifieth,  and  whereof  it  commeth,  which  thoughe  it  be  borrowed  of 
others,  and  not  proper  in  the  Englishe  tonge,  yet  that  which  it 
signifieth :  Is,  and  hathe  bin  alwaies  in  vse  amongst  vs,  which  worde 

being  in  Greek  f/x£aAA(0'6a»  vel  iTrtfA^Xvo-ixi  is  aa  muche  to  say  in 
Englishe  as  To  set  in,  or  to  put  in:  properlie  ment  by  suche  figures, 
or  workes,  as  are  wroughte  in  plate,  or  in  stones  in  the  pauementes,  or 
on  the  waules,  or  suche  like,  for  the  adorning  of  the  place :  hauioge 
some  wittie  deuise  expressed  with  cunning  woorkemanship,  somethinge 
obscure  to  be  perceiued  at  the  first,  whereby,  when  with  further  con- 
sideration it  is  vndei'stood,  it  maie  the  greater  delighte  the  behoulder. 
And  altboughe  the  worde  dothe  comprehende  manie  thinges,  and 
diuers  mattei*s  maie  be  therein  contained  ;  yet  all  Emhiemes  for  the 
nioste  parte,  maie  be  reduced  into  these  three  kindes,  which  is 
Historically  Naturally  d  MoralL  Historically  as  representing  the  actes 
of  some  noble  persons,  being  matter  of  historie.  Naturall,  as  in 
expressing  the  natures  of  creatures,  for  example,  the  loue  of  the  yonge 
Storkes,  to  the  oulde,  or  of  suche  like.  Morally  pertaining  to  vertue  and 
instruction  of  life,  which  is  the  cbiefe  of  the  three,  and  the  other  two 
maye  bee  in  some  sorte  drawen  into  this  head.  For,  all  doe  teitde 
vuto  discipline,  and  morall  precepts  of  lining." 

Soon  after  printing  had  been  discovered  the  engraver*s  art  was 
called  into  requisition  to  adorn  and  illustrate  books  of  every  kind,  not 
so  profusely  indeed  as  in  modern  times,  but  often  with  a  marked 
superiority  of  genius.  Dante's  ** Inferno"  published  at  Florence  in 
1481,  was  one  of  the  first  books  thus  embellished.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  art  was  carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
excellence; — in  Italy,  by  Marc  Antonio,  who  died  in  1527;  in 
Germany,  by  Albert  Durer,  down  to  15Ji8  ;  and  in  Holland,  by  Lncas 
Jacobs,  better  known  as  Lucas  van  Leyden,  until  his  death  in  153S. 
Emblematical  pictures  on  title  pages  then  became  very  common  ;  and 

*  Probably,  however,  much  weight  is  not  to  be  asaigned  to  these  reasons ;  for 
the.work  is  dedicated  to  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leyce^ter,  contains  several 
euloginms  on  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  government,  and  devotes  m&njr  of  its 
Emhlems  to  illustrious  men  who  enjoyed  high  dignity  both  in  the  Charch  and  in 
the  State. 
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Whitney's  hook,  like  all  the  works  which  issued  from  Christopher 
Plantyn  8  office,  hears  on  the  title  page  this  device, — ^a  hand  holding  a 
pair  of  compasses  and  describing  a  circle  with  them,  the  entwined 
motto  being,  "  Labohe  et  constantia."* 

Previous  to  the  time  at  which  Whitney's  Emblemes  appeared,  ]  586, 
there  had  been  only  a  few  similar  publications ;  they  are  nearly  all 
summed  up  in  a  curious  work  that  was  exceedingly  popular  as  a  school 
book  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I., — *' Wit's  Coynmanwealth" 
by  Thomas  Meres,  author  of  *'  God*8  Arithmetic,''  In  this  book  he  gives 
*'  a  comparative  discourse  of  our  English  Poets  with  the  Greeke,  Latiue, 
and  Italian  Poets,"  and  says  on  our  particular  subject, — **  As  the 
Latines  have  these  emblematists,  Andreas  Alciatus,  Reusnerus,  and 
Sambucus,  so  we  have  these,  Geffrey  Whitney,  Andrew  Willet,  and 
Thomas  Combe."  | 

Thomas  Mere's  book  was  published  in  1598,  and  is  the  earliest 
Dotice  of  Whitney's  Emblemes,  being  given  only  twelve  years  after  their 
appearance.  The  next  mention  made  of  them  was  in  1612,  and  occurs 
in  **  Minerva  Britannia,  or  a  Garden  of  Heroical  Devises,  and  adorned 
with  Emblems  and  Impresa's  of  sundry  natures,  newly  devised,  moralized, 
and  published  by  Henry  Peacham,  Mr  of  Artes.*'  This  work  is  dedicated 
"to  the  Right  High  and  Mightie  Heurie,  eldest  sonne  of  our  Soveraigne 

*  This  device,  with  its  motto,  still  remains  over  Plantyn's  House,  in  the 
Place  du  Marchi  de  Vendredi,  Antwerp,  where  also  are  preserved  his  types  and 
printing  presses,  which  were  nsed,  I  was  informed,  on  the  occasion  of  Queen 
Victoria  visiting  Antwerp  a  few  years  ago.  Her  Majesty  herself  working  the 
press.  When  in  Antwerp  daring  the  summer  of  1863, 1  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  view  of  the  printing  offices,  but  the  proprietor,  Moretus,  who  ranks  among  the 
nobility  of  Belgium,  a  descendant  of  Flantyn's,  (whom  Baron  Grobel,  of  Antwerp, 
described  to  me  as  "  a  misanthrope,"  and  whom  a  priest  that  I  accosted,  as  he 
came  out  of  Flantyn's  gateway,  told  me  was  malade,)  never  grants  admission. 
From  each  of  these  gentlemen  I  learned  that  Moretus  is  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  two  or  three  of  his  household  servants,  and  that  a  douceur  to  them 
would  obtain  what  the  master  himself  would  refuse.  I  could  not  consent  to 
enter  any  house  on  this  condition,  and  my  curiosity  to  see  the  very  presses  and 
types  which  Plantyn  used  continues  unsatisfied.  In  this  connection  I  mny 
mention  that  I  made  diligent  inquiry  in  the  Public  Libraries  of  Bruges,  Ghent, 
Brussells,  and  Antwerp,  for  a  copy  of  Whitney's  Emf>lem8^  hut  coald  not  find 
one.  I  experienced  the  greatest  courtesy  from  the  Librarians,  and  especially 
from  the  keeper  of  the  Archives  of  the  city  of  Antwerp  (M.  Fred.  Verachter) ; 
but  Whitney  was  almost  an  unknow^n  name  in  the  country,  famed  in  former 
times  for  its  wealth  in  Emblem  Books.  I  learned  Trom  M.  Verachter  that 
Dibdin  had  endeavoured  to  discover  the  wood-blocks  that  were  employed  in 
Whitney's  Emblems,  but  had  not  succeeded,  and  that  It  is  almost  a  certainty  the 
blocks  are  not  now  in  existence,  though  Flantyn's  types  are. 

t  Sec  Censura  Literaria,  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart. — Vol.  IX.  p.  39. 
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Lord  the  King  ;"  and  in  the  address  **  To  the  Reader"  speaks  «^f 
AVhituey  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  English  authors  in  this  branch  of 
literature.  **  I  have  heire  (kind  Reader),'*  writes  Henry  Peacham." 
**  sent  abroad  unto  thy  view  this  volume  of  Embleme$y  whether  for 
greatnes  of  the  chairdge  or  that  the  Invention  is  not  ordinarie:  a 
Subieot  very  rare.  For  except  the  collections  of  Master  Whitney,  vnA 
the  translations  of  some  one  or  two  else  beside,"*^  I  know  not  an 
Englishman  in  our  age,  that  hath  published  any  worke  of  this  kind ; 
they  being  (I  doubt  not)  as  ingenious,  and  happy  in  their  invention,  ii^ 
the  best  French  or  Italian  of  them  all.  Hence  perhaps  they  termc 
us  Tramontani  Seinpii,  simple  and  of  dull  conceipt, — when  the  fault  i^ 
neither  in  the  climate,  nor  as  they  would  have  it,  iu  the  constitution  of 
our  bodies,  but  truly  in  the  cold  and  frozen  respect  of  learning  ami 
artes,  generully  amongst  us  :  comming  far  shorte  of  them  in  the  iu>t 
valewing  of  well  deserving  qualities."  Peacham  has  borrowed,  with 
acknowledgment,  one  of  Whitney  *s  most  beautiful  Emblems, — that  of 
Death  and  Cupid. 

To  give  even  the  titles  of  the  Emblem  Books  of  the  sixteenth 
century  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  have  at  command.     For  a 

*  Among  *'  some  one  or  two  else  beside,**  was  a  rare  yoTome  to  wbich  the 
title  is,  "  The  heroicall  Devises  of  M.  Claudius  Paradin^  canon  of  Beaufeu,  wktrt 
unto  are  added  th€  Lord  Gabriel  Symeon*s  and  otherf.  Translated  out  of  Ijoiis 
into  English,  by  P,  S"  1501,  24mo.  Can  P.  S.  be  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  this 
Translation  published  after  his  death  ?  The  original  Paradin  was  in  FrencK 
not  Latin,  and  the  first  edition  in  12mo.  was  printed  at  Lyons,  in  1557.  It  w&« 
afterwards  printed  by  Plantyn,  and  a  copy  which  belonged  to  Whitney  himself, 
and  bears  his  own  motto  **  Constanter  et  syncere**  and  his  own  autograph,  "  (/»•'- 
fridus  Whytney :  Cestreshir^"  is  in  the  library  of  the  late  J.  B.  Yates,  Esq.,  ^-f 
Liverpool :  the  title  is  "  Las  Dbvxses  Hbroiqyeb  De  M.  Claude  Paradin. 
Chanoine  de  Bcaajen,  Dm  Seigneur  Gabriel  Symeon  et  autres  Aucteurs,  AAkvsb« 
])e  r  Imprimerie  de  Christ ophle  Plantin  M.D.  LXU.  Atec  Privu.ege.*'  .\ 
plioto-lithographic  fac-simile  of  the  title  page  and  of  Whitney's  hand  writing 
accom})anies  this  number  of  the  Chester  Archceohgical  JournaL  Other 
editions  were  issued  from  Plantyn*s  office  in  1563  and  in  1614.  The  Laciu 
edition,  from  which  the  English  of  1591  was  translated,  was  from  Piantrn*^ 
press;  in  July,  1863,  1  consulted  a  copy  in  the  Bibliotlteca  Hulthemiana^  or 
Hoyal  Library^  of  Brussels,  bearing  the  title  **Symbo1a  Heroica  M.  Claodii 
Paradini  et  D.  Gabr.  Symeonis,  multo  quam  antea  fidelius  de  gallice  ling,  in 
lat.  conversa."  Antv.  Christ.  Plantin,  1583,  in  16mo.''  Some  of  the  wood  curs 
of  this  Latin  Edition  are  used  in  Whitney's  Emblems.  If  not  from  Whitney, 
Sbakspeare,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  Act  ii.  Scene  2,  adopts  three  of  tho 
Emblems  and  mottoes  which  the  Knights  present,  from  Paradin*s  Devises  Hen  t- 
gues,  or  from  the  English  Translation.  The  bubject  here  hinted  at  has  been 
followed  out  in  a  Paper  read  before  the  Meeting  in  Chester,  April  27,  1864>,  to 
celebrate  the  Terccntenarv  of  Shakspeare's  birth ;  it  is  entitled  *'  ShakitpeAnr 
and  the  Emblem  Writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  particularly  Geffrey  Whitney 
of  Chesbire.'* 


HEROIQJVES, 
DeM-Claudc  Panidin , Ounoine 

dcBeaujeu, 
SuSfigntur  Gtirulsymmt     -.  ttt- 


A     A  KV  EB   S 


Derimphmerie  de  Qihflophle 
Plantin, 
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scliolar-like  account  of  such  works  we  gladly  refer  to  a  paper  read 
before  the  Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  in  1847  ;  it  is 
entitled  "  A  sketch  of  that  branch  of  Literature  called  *  Books  of  Emblems,' 
as  it  flourished  during  the  I6th  and  17 th  centuries,  by  Joseph  Brooks 
Yates,  Esq  "  The  author  possessed  a  most  rare  and  valuable  collection 
of  Emblem  Writers,  from  which  to  illustrate  his  subject,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  collection  will  not  be  dispersed.  We  would  here 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to  it  for  roost  welcome  aid  in  our  inquiries 
respecting  Whitney  and  his  contemporary  Emblematists. 

It  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  make  a  brief  mention  of  the  early 
English  writers  of  Emblems.  Dr.  Andrew  Willet's  praise  is  recorded 
by  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies,  Vol.  I.  p.  238 ;  he  was  author  of  "  Sacrorum 
Emblematvm  Centvria  vna,"' — A  Century  of  Sacred  Emblems  ; — it  was 
printed  at  Cambridge,  probably  in  1598,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  Of  Thomas  Combe,  nothing  is  known  beyond  Mere  s  single 
recording  line  ;  his  work  is  not  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Mr.  Yates 
says,  *'  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  anything  of  him."  Contemporary 
with  Whitney  was  Abraham  Fraunce,  who  in  1588  published  in  London, 
"  Insignium  Armorum  Embletnatum  Hieroglyphicorum  et  Symbolorum 
qiicg  ab  Italis  Imprese  nominantur"  This  work,  however,  is  rather  a 
book  of  Heraldry  than  of  Emblems.  Peacham's  ** Minerva  Britannia" 
appeared  in  1612  ;  and  in  1618,  the  *'Mirrour  of  Majestic"  of  which 
only  two  copies  are  known  to  exist.  Quarles'  Emblems,  the  most 
popular  of  any  in  English,  was  published  in  1635  ;  and  the  same  year 
Oeorge  Withers  gave  to  the  world,  with  fine  copper  plates  by  Crispin  de 
Passe,  a  "  Collection  of  Emblems,  antient  and  moderne,  quickened  with 
metrical  illustrations,  both  moral  and  divine,  dispersed  into  Lotteries ;" 
and  164 1  first  saw  Thomas  Stirry's  satire  against  Archbishop  Laud, — **A 
Rot  amongst  the  Bishops,  or  a  terrible  tempest  in  the  Sea  of  Canterbury, 
set  forth  in  lively  Emblems  to  please  the  judicious  reader"  Hugo 
Hermann's  *'  Pia  Desideria,  Gemitus  Vota  suspiria  animoe  ptenilentis, 
Ac. ;"  Pious  Aspirations,  or  the  Groans,  Vows,  and  Sighs  of  a  Penitent 
Soul,  was  published  in  London  in  1677  ;  and  in  1680,  a  work  now 
extremely  rare,  **  The  Protestant's  Vade  Mecum,  or  Popery  displayed  in 
its  proper  colors  in  30  Emblems"  This  date  is  just  a  century  after 
Whitney,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  name  any  works  of  a  later  time. 

Of  the  year  and  the  exact  place  of  Whitney's  birth  there  is  no 
certain  information.  A  Cheshire  man  undoubtedly  he  was,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  In  his  ''AthencR  Oxonienses"  (Vol.  I.  230,  Edition 
1721),  which  first  appeared  in  1691,  Anthony  Wood  informs  us  that 
our  author  was  "  descended  from  those  of  his  name  of  Whitney  in 
Herefordshire,  the  son  of  a  father  of  both  his  names,"  and  "  was  born 
at  Namptwich  in  Cheshire,  spent  some  time  in  this  University,  but 
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more  in  another,  and  whether  graduated  or  not,  I  cannot  tell."  "  The 
said  Geff,  Whitney  hath  devised  and  published  A  choice  of  Etnilem 
and  Devices,  Leyden,  1586,  in  qu.  (4 to.)  for  the  most  part  gathered  oat 
of  sundry  writers,  and  by  him  Englished  and  moralized."  "  Fables  or 
Epigrams* — printed  much  about  the  same  time  as  the  former,  in  qo., 
and  every  page  hath  a  picture  wrought  from  a  wooden  cutt  What 
other  things  he  hath  published  I  cannot  tell,  nor  anything  else  of  him, 
only  that  he  was  living  at  Leyden  in  fifteen  hundred  eighty  and  six,  at 
which  time  he  was  in  great  esteem  among  his  countrymen  for  bis 

ingenuity."! 

From  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (Bibl.  Cotton.  Claudius  c.  iii. 
Plut.  xxi.  F.)  of  Names  and  Arms  of  Knights,  made  from  1485  to  16*24, 
amongst  those  '*  that  receaved  the  honorable  Ordre  of  Knighthode  in 
the  tyme  of  the  reigne  of  Queene  Mary"  was  "  Sir  Robert  Whitney," 
whose  arms  are  given  in  the  margin  of  the  MS. ;  and  amongst  those 
that  were  "  aduaunced  to  the  honorable  Ordre  of  Knighthode  in  the 
godly,  quyet,  and  fortunate  reign  of  Queene  Elizabeth,"  was  also  & 

*  I  believe  that  no  trace  whatever  exists  of  such  a  work.  Probably 
Anthony  Wood  confounds  the  two  Parts  of  Whitney's  Emblems,  and  treati 
them  as  separate  works ;  both  parts  contain  Fables. 

t  Just  as  the  present  sheet  was  about  to  be  printed  off,  the  Editors  of  the 
Chester  Archaological  Journal  were  favoured  with  some  further  particulars  of 
Whitney,  which  they  now  append  as  a  note  to  Mr.  Green's  interesting  Paper. 
The  information  was  communicated  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Cooper,  of  Cambridge,  faariog 
been  collected  by  him  in  his  capacity  as  joint  Editor  of  the  Athetus  Cantabriyien»iy 
a  work  similar  in  character  to  Wood's  magnificent  history  of  the  sister  University 
of  Oxford  :— 

"  Geoffrey  Whitney,  bom  At  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  and  the  son  of  a  father  <^ 
the  same  name,  was  educated  in  the  school  at  Audlem,  in  his  native  coanty,  and 
afterwards  spent  some  time  at  Oxford,  but  mure  at  Magdalen  College,  in  this 
(Cambridge)  University,  where  he  had  for  his  tutor  Stephen  Limbert,  afterwarOi 
master  of  Norwich  School.  He  does  not  afpear  to  have  taken  a  degree  here. 
In  1580  he  occurs  as  under-bailiff  of  Great  Yarmouth,  and  about  1584  became 
un  ier* steward  of  that  town;  but  in  1586,  on  the  appointment  of  the  famt^o? 
John  Stubbe  to  th:it  oiiice,  Whitney  was  required  to  leave  unless  Mr  Stabb« 
chose  to  retain  him  as  his  clerk.  In  the  same  year  wc  find  him  at  L«yden.  A 
dispute  between  him  and  the  corporation  of  Yarmouth  was  settled  in  1587.  br 
their  paying  him  £45,  on  condition  that  he  made  no  further  claim  tor  any  uther 
duty,  and  certified  his  acquittance  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  high  steward  of  thax 
town. 

He  is  author  of: 

1 .  Account  in  Latin  of  a  Visit  to  Scratby  Island^  off  Great  Yarmouth,  i 
August,  1580     Translated  in  Manship's  History  of  Great  Yarmouth^  p.   106. 

2.  A  Choice  of  EmbUmes  and  other  DeviseSy  &c.  &c.  Leyden  (^Flantrnl 
4to.  1586.  Dedicated  to  Robert  £^ari  of  Leicester,  from  London,  28  Nor ,  15$1 
with  an  epistle  to  the  reader,  dated  Leyden,  4th  May,  1586.  The  author  6peaL< 
as  if  Ihis  were  a  second  edition  ;  if  so,  no  other  is  now  known.  A  writer  iu  the 
Encydopcedia  Metropolitana  terms  this  work  a  very  remarkable  imitation  ^ 
Afciati. 

8.  Fables  or  Epigrams, 

4.  English  verses  in  commendation  of  Dousa*s  Ocke  Britannica,  1586. 

5.  Translation  of  verses  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  1586.** 


TO     THE     RIGHT    H  O  N  O- 

RABLE,     MY      SINGVLER      GOOD 

horde  and  Maiftcr,  Robert  Earic  of  Ley- 
c  E  s  T  E  R ,  Baron  of  Denbighc,  Knight  of  the 
moftc  noble  ordtxs  of  thcgattct ,  and  of  fainftc 
Michael,  Maifter  of  her  Ma"**  horfc,  oneofhet 
Highnes  mofte  honorable  priuic  Counfailc ,  and 
Lorde  Lieutenant  and  Capcainc  Gcncratl  of  hcc 
Ma""  forces  in  the  lowc  countries. 

,  So  vldtor^Km^Phil- 

I    LIPj-O^MaCEDONIA, 

veajjitu  mJ  extreme  fickfus  J  <tA. 

I  ^MacedtmuatiMouefivnthcomfHtf- 

jwt ,  mofie  lomtjg&e  enterttffned^ 

md  lo^e  cherijhed  and  rgjeeued 

}xm .  Who  heirg  ^^reccuered^prwti^d  dt  his  departure  {' 

he  Tftight  come  to  theprefime  ^  his  Sauern^  to  nquite  hit 

fien^p.  tAtthe  U^he  com^e  to  the  courte  ,  thefoidt&or 

mule  rtperte  <f the  [hijacks » ^  not  (f  the  h^tdaes  cfthe 

Macedmuot :  MdcarOrminfey/oitKenfedtheKirgeiVdm^ 

ha  bmiigicoMtrym*n,th4tbeobtiuneddgT4uinofdUhit&~ 

mam:  '^aiftef*Hmithitir»raitudtmatrecheroiufr*^fi 

hetag  ^couered  to  this  mapriacejhe  rtiwkedhitnt^j  md 

inMtifUnontfys  dumge  caufedhimtohuntmied  tuth* 

hotte  iron:  The  €rt^ierorCi.AV  Divs  re^ictd dU  thoje  uem. 

to  their  former  hoodie  ,  w6a  lude^t^-  the  htrnttje  and  me 

ffthetr  LoTi&Sy  mtafianclajmgethem :  requited  them  in  the 

fade  )mth  mie  vrJdndnes.    Thit  fotde  vice  luff-atitttde  httthe 

bin  f^mnoa  in  aUi^eXi  aadyetfo  odms  to  the  vertHoia  and 

if.     X  beS 


TBI  raochc  doch  me,dte  fine,  and  pareft  gonlje: 
And  not  the  found  ,  or  rls  rhe  goodly  (hcore. 
So ,  if  metum  vtja ,  und  vcrmies ,  wee  behoulde , 
Tbc  worthy  men ,  wee  by  iheir  workcs,  ftiall  knowc, 
ButgalUnt  lookes,  uid  ounrud  (bowcs  b^ilC) 
And  ofte  are  dokcs  to  cogitiidaiu  vile. 


llBcitmn  nm  ^tatUm. 


H 


EM  bNimeiis,  and  Hope :  oar decdcs  doe  righdie  trie.  -       Sf„ c 
Which  wjtncs  vs ,  not  to  hope  for  thu  ,  vhich  iufiicc  doth  "^ '-' 

denic.  -.fti-u 

S    1  frmm 
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*'  Sir  Robert  Whitney."  The  MS.  gives  his  crest  (the  head  of  an  ox), 
and  records  that  he  was  "dubbed  at  wynesore."  This  Robert  Whitney 
was  probably  of  the  Herefordshire  family.  But  another  Robert  Whitney, 
whom,  from  the  Emblemes  themselves,  we  know  to  have  been  our 
Gefifrey's,  "agnatum  Coolensem,"  kinsman  by  the  fathers  side,  resident 
at  Coole,  near  Nantwich,  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Visitation  of  Cheshire, 
1580," 't'  containing  the  names  of  all  and  singular  Knights,  Esquires, 
Gentlemen,  and  Freeholders  in  Com.  Cestrise."  ;  the  entry  is  "  Robert 
Whitney,  of  Colle."  The  edition  of  Wood's  Athena  Oxonienses,  by 
Philip  Bliss,!  also  affirms  that  Whitney *s  family  was  "  of  very  ancient 
date  in  Herefordshire.  In  1378  Robert  Whitney  was  sheriff  for  the 
county.  Roger  Ascham  wrote  a  lamentation  on  the  death  of  Master 
John  Whitney,  which  was  afterwards  translated  by  Kendall,  and 
published  in  his  Flowers  of  Epigrammes  (r2mo.  1577,  fol.  iii.  b.) 
This  was,  perhaps,  our  authors  uncle,  as  Ascham,  or  rather  his 
translator,  speaks  of  his  dying  young." 

'*  Yong  yeres  to  yeeld  suche  fmite  in  courte 

Where  seede  of  vice  is  sowne, 
Is  sometime  redde,  in  some  place  seen, 

Amongst  vs  seldome*  knowne.** 

From  the  "  Choice  of  Emblemes"  itself,  as  well  as  from  an  auto- 
graph in  a  book  which  once  belonged  to  Whitney,  we  learn  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Cheshire.  The  Emblems,  p.  177  and  172,  also  assure  us 
that  he  was  bom  at  or  near  Nantwich,  and  that  he  was  educated  in  one 
of  the  ancient  Grammar  Schools  of  the  county  of  Chester — that  at 
Audlem,  a  pcuish  in  Nantwich  Hundred.  From  the  173rd  Emblem, 
"  Doclissimo  viro  D.  Stephano  Ltmberto  Nordouicensis  Scholce 
MagUtro"  some  have  supposed  that  he  was  also  at  another  of  our 
old  Grammar  Schools,  that  of  Northwich,  or  rather  Witton,  founded 
by  Sir  John  Deane,  priest  and  prebendary  in  Lincoln,  in  the  year 
1558;  but  this  conjecture  turns  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  Nor- 
douicensis,  which  may  denote  either  Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  or  the 
city  of  Norwich,  in  Norfolk.  From  the  Rev.  Augustus  Jessop,  the 
present  Head  Master  of  King  Edward's  School,  in  the  city  of  Norwich, 
I  have  ascertained  that  Dominus  Stephen  Limbert  was  master  of  King 
Edwards  School,  Norwich,  from  1570  to  1602;  consequently  at  the 
very  time  when  Whitney  used  the  word  Nordouicensis.  This  fact 
determines  the  sense  of  the  word,  and  unless  other  evidence  were 
adduced,  we  must  give  up  the  notion  that  Whitney  was  ever  at 
Northwich  School,  of  which  the  statutes  expressly  provide  that  the 
scholars  *'  a  weeke  before  Christmas  and  Easter  (accordinge  to  the  old 

*  A.MS.  1424.     Plut.  56,  i.  in  the  British  Museum. 
t  London,  1813,  Vol.  I.  p.  527. 
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custom e)  barre  and  keepe  forthe  of  the  schoole  the  schoole-master,  on 
such  sort  as  other  schoUers  do  in  great  schooles." 

Anthony  Wood  and  Philip  Bliss  derive  Whitney *s  descent  from  a 
Herefordshire  family  ;  but  this  is  not  correct,  if  they  intend  more  than 
a  family  connexion,  for  the  Lysons  tell  us  {Magna  Britannia,  Vol.  IL 
p  473)  that  in  the  township  of  Coole  PHate,  about  five  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Nantwich  "  were  two  halls,  with  considerable  estates  annexed, 
one  of  which  belonged  to  the  Whitneys,  who  became  possessed  of  it  ia 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  and  had  a  seat  there  for  many  generations. 
This  estAte  was  purchased  in  1744  of  Mr  Hugh  Whitney,  by  whose 
death  the  family  is  supposed  to  have  become  extinct." 

This  last  conjecture  of  the  Lysons  is  however  unfounded.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  Mr.  Silas  Whitney,  also  a  poet^  or 
writer  of  verses,  who  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantwich,  and 
was  a  relative  of  the  celebrated  Josiah  Wedgewood,  carried  on  business 
in  Knutsford  as  a  cotton  manufacturer.  Political  feeling  then  ran  high 
and  fierce  about  the  first  French  Revolution,  and  he  was  said  to  have 
emigrated  to  America.  The  name  Whitney  is  borne  by  many  families 
in  the  United  States, — and  there  probably  we  might  find  the  lineal 
representatives  of  the  Cheshire  Whitneys. 

"When  the  "Emblemes"  were  published  several  members  of  the  family 
were  living  near  Nantwich.  As  we  have  seen,  there  was  Robert 
Whitney,  of  Coole  Pilate,"*^  to  whom  the  Emblem  p.  91  is  dedicated, 
with  the  motto  ** Tecum  Habita'' — Dwell. with  thyself,  or  Escamiue 
thyself.  The  Emblem  is  Jupiter  on  his  throne,  with  the  eagle  by  his 
side,  various  animals  around,  the  stag,  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  ass,  the 
lion,  and  a  snail  in  the  midst ;  and  the  verses  are — 

'*  A  Solemne  fcaste  great  Ivfiter  did  make. 
And  wara*d  all  beastes  and  creatares  to  be  there : 
The  prease  was  muche,  cache  one  his  place  did  take : 
At  lengthe,  when  all  weare  in  there  cheifest  cheare : 
At  seconde  coarse,  the  snaile  crepte  slowlie  in, 
Whome  Iovb  did  blame,  cause  hee  so  slacke  had  bin. 

"  Who  aunswered  thus,  oh  kingo  behoalde  the  cause  ? 
I  beare  my  house,  wherefore  my  pace  is  slowe : 

*  William  Smith,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Vale  Royeil  of  England,  writing 
in  1586,  the  very  year  in  which  the  '*  Choice  of  Emblembs*'  was  published  mX 
Leyden,  names  this  "Kobert  Whitney"  in  the  list  of  Cheshire  gentiy  appended 
to  his  work.  From  the  same  source  we  find  the  arms  of  the  Cheshire  WhitneT? 
blazoned  as  follows: — *'paly  of  six,  or  and  gules,  a  chief  vaire  ai^nt  anJi 
azure.*'  Webb,  a  somewhat  later  author  in  the  VaU  Royal  (part  2,  p.  65),  tbc^ 
refers  to  Coole,  the  family  seat  of  the  Whitneys: — *^BroomhaH  a  great  Town* 
ship,  the  greatest  part  whereof  hath  been  the  lands  of  the  Lord  (of)  Shavi»gt<m, 
in  the  edge  of  Shropshire^  now  Sir  Kobert  Needham's,  and  near  where  unto  i* 
scituatc  a  Demean  of  the  Whitnet/s,  called  the  Mannour  of  Cole  Pilate. 
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Which  warneth  all,  in  feasting  for  to  pause 
And  to  the  same,  with  pace  of  snaile  to  goe : 

And  farther  telles,  no  places  male  compare, 
Vnto  oar  homes,  where  wee  commaunders  are. 

Admonet  hoc^  sectanda  gradu  conviuia  tardo, 
Aiqae  domo  propria  dulcius  esse  nihil" 

To  place  together  wbat  the  "  Emblemes"  teach  respecting  tlie 
Whitney  family  in  1586,  and  by  the  same  means  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  work,  we  will  refer  particularly  to  the  notices  taken  of 
his  kinsfolk  by  the  author.  Emblem  p.  164  contains  two  vessels,  one 
of  brass,  the  other  of  clay,  floating  together  on  a  troubled  stream. 

"  Aliquid  malt  propter  vicinttm  malum. 
To  my  Father  M.  Obffrbt  Whitney. 

Two  pottes,  within  a  runninge  streame  weare  toste, 
The  one  of  yearth,  the  other,  was  of  brasse : 
The  brasen  potte,  who  wish*d  the  other  loste, 
Did  bid  it  stale,  and  near  her  side  to  passe. 

Whereby  they  might,  togeather  ioyned  sare : 

Withoat  all  doabt,  the  force  of  flood  indnre. 

The  earthen  potte,  then  thus  did  answeare  make, 

This  neighborhood  doth  put  me  much  in  feare  ? 

J  rather  choose,  my  chaunce  farre  of  to  take, 

Then  to  thy  side,  for  to  be  ioyned  neare. 
For  if  wee  hitte,  my  parte  shalbe  the  warste, 
And  thoa  shalt  scape,  when  I  am  all  to  burste. 

^The  running  streame,  this  worldlie  sea  dothe  shewe 
The  pottes,  present  the  mightie,  and  the  pore : 
Whoe  here,  a  time  are  tossed  too,  and  froe. 
But  if  the  meane,  dwell  nighe  the  mighties  dore. 

He  male  be  harte,  but  cannot  horte  againe. 

Then  like,  to  like :  or  teste  alone  remaine.** 

Did  the  elder  Geffrey  contemplate  an  alliance,  matrimonial  or 
otherwise,  which  was  distasteful  to  the  younger  Geffrey  ?  The  Latin 
quotations  placed  by  the  side  of  the  above  verses  almost  countenance 
the  supposition  ;  as  Virgilius, 

Mantua,  va  misera  nimium  vicina  Cremona. 

Et  Angel.  Politianus  in  Man  to  suo. 

Tu  tamen  6,  miserce  nimium  vicina  Cremonce, 
Quidjles  amissum :  quidfles  mete  Mantua:  eampum 
Pascentem  niueos  herhosojlumine  cycnos  jc. 

Et  etiam  apud  Plautum,  pauper  Euclio  recusat  affinitatem  cum 
divite  Megadora,  facetissime. 

Ecclesiast.  13.  Et  ditiori  te  ne  socius  fueris  :  Quid  communicabit 
cacabus  ad  olla?  quando  enim  se  colliserint,  confriugetur,  Diues 
iuiuste  egit,  &  fremet :  pauper  autem  Isesus,  tacebit,  &c. 

Quid.  3.  Trist.  43. 
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Vtue  sine  inuidia,  moliesgve  inghrius  anAos 
Exfge,  amicitiaa  ff  tibi  iunge  pares. 
The  Hues  to  his  Brother,  p.  88,  are  excellent  aod,  as  was  asnal, 
supported  hj  classical  authority.      The  Erahlems  are,  a  sheaf  of  vheat 
in  the  centre,  next  to  it  four  handfuls  such  as  gleaners  hind  together, 
and  around  a  uumher  of  single  ears  of  com  ;  the  motto, 

"  De  pamiSf  grandis  aceruus  erit 
To  my  brother^  M.  Br.  WHinrET. 
Altiiouohb  thy  store  bee  small,  for  to  beginne, 
Yet  guide  it  well,  and  soone  it  is  increaste. 
For  mightie  men,  in  time  theire  wealthe  did  winne, 
Whoe  had  at  firste,  as  little  as  the  leste ; 

Where  God  dothe  blesse,  in  time  aboundance  springei^ 

And  heapes  are  made,  of  manie  little  thinges." 

Frvctibu8  Agrippa  Siculis^  quos  coliigis  Iccif 
Si  recte/rueris :  nan  eat  vt  copia  maior 
Ab  loue  donari poaait  tibi,  tolle  querelas. 
Pauper  enim  non  est,  cut  rerum  suppetit  vsus. 

In  the  margin  is  a  quotation  from  Ovid  Remed.  Amons 

**  Fiumina  magna  vittes  paruis  defontibus  orta  ; 
Plurima  eoUectis  muftiplicantur  aquis ;" 

and  a  note,  from  which  it  appears  that  his  hrother  was  "pater- 
familias," the  head  of  a  household,  for  thus  GefTrey  applies  to  him  the 
advice  of  Horace  to  Iccius :  "  Vt  huic  vacuo  spacio  aliquid  adiiciam, 

non  facile  occurrit  (mi  frater)  quod  &  tibi  (iam  patrifamilias)  &  huic 
symboli  magis  conueniat,  quam  illud  Horatianum  ad  Icciam.  —  1 
Epist.  12. 

This  Emblem  to  his  hrother  is  remarkable  also  as  illustratiTe  of 
the  mode  in  which  Whitney  often  horrowed  the  ideas  of  other  Emblem 
writers,  and  accommodated  them  to  to  his  own  especial  purpose.  The 
motto  and  the  symbol  are  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  a  French 
work  which  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1562,  and  of  which,  as  I  have 
before  said,  a  copy  in  the  library  of  the  late  Joseph  Brooks  Yates,  Esq., 
once  belonged  to  Whitney,  and  contains  his  autograph  and  motto  "Con- 
stanter  et  syncere."  The  work  is  entitled  '*Les  Devises  Uerotqves 
De  M.  Claude  Paradin  Chanoine  de  Beaujeu ;"  and  on  examining  it  I 
find  that  thirty-two  of  the  wood  cuts  are  identical,  I  may  say  stroke  for 
stroke,  with  the  same  number  afterwards  used  in  Whitney's  Emblems,  the 
difference  being  that  a  wide  border  is  added  in  Whitney  to  make  them 
suitable  to  a  quarto  page.  The  only  two  stanzas  in  the  **  Detisjss 
Heroiqves"  are  very  closely  translated  in  the  "  Choice  of  Emblemes:" 
the  devices  are  very  often  adopted,  and  many  of  the  ideas  contained  in 
the  French  prose  are  put  into  English  verse.  Any  changes  ivbich 
there  are  seem  made  better  to  suit  English  taste  and  the  Englishmen 
to  whom  the  particular  Emblems  are  dedicated. 
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The  Devise  in  question  by  Paradin,  p.  1*26,  is  as  follows: — "Dd  /. 
Espic,  a  la  Glenns,  d  de  la  Glenne,  a  la  Oerbe,  Ainsi  Is  poure^  hien 
auise,  hien  conseille,  S  diligent^  se  peut  aiser  d  moyener  des  hiens* 
Esquels  neantnwins  Dieu  luijaisant  la  grace  de  paruenir,  faut  quU  a* 
arreste  d  mette  son  hut  a  la  tres  heuretise  suflsance :  qui  est  le  comhle  de 
richesse.  Se  souuenant  tousiours  a  ce  propos  d'  vn  heau  huitain,,  qui 
s'  ensuit.  Duquel  toute/ois,  si  ie  sauoye  le  nom  de  V  Auteur,  ne  seroit 
cy  nq,n  plus  feu,  que  partie  du  los  qu  il  merite" 

**  De  moins  que  rien,  ron  peat  k  pen  yenir : 
£t  pais  ce  pea,  a'  a  si  pea  de  paissance, 
Qa'  assez  ne  face,  k  assez  paraenir, 
Celai  qai  veat  aaoir  la  safisance. 
Mais  si  aa  trop  (de  malheur)  il  s'  aaance, 
Ne  receaant  d'  assez  contentement, 
En  danger  est,  par  sa  fole  inconstance, 
De  retourner  ii  son  commencement."* 

We  have  thus  a  very  good  example,  followed  by  Whitney  in  many 
other  instances,  in  which  he  has  taken  the  motto  and  emblem  of  an 
earlier  writer,  and  clothed  them  with  his  own  modes  of  thought  and  of 
expression.  He  follows  this  plan  not  only  with  Paradin,  but  in  thirty- 
three  instances  with  Sambucus,  published  by  Plantyn  in  1564;  in 
fourteen  instances  with  Hadrian  Junius,  published  by  Plantyn  in  1569 ; 
and  in  seventy-seven  instances  with  Andrew  Alciatus,  also  published 
by  Plantyn  in  1581.  We  may  now  see  how  very  correct  is  the  profession 
in  Whitney's  title  page, — the  Emblemes  were  "  for  the  moste  parte 
gathered  out  of  sundrie  writers.**  It  is,  however,  due  to  Whitney  to 
declare,  what  a  thorough  examination  and  comparison  of  his  work 
justify,  that  there  is  much  original  matter  introduced  into  that  which 
has  been  borrowed.  Indeed,  he  so  transfuses  his  own  spirit  into  what 
he  has  translated  and  gathered  that  the  work  is  really  more  original  in 
its  character  than  it  professes  to  be,  and  indicates  a  higher  genius  than 

*  Of  the  old  French  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  give  a  translation : — 
"From  the  ear  to  the  handfid,  and  from  the  handful  to  the  eheaf  Thua  the  poor^ 
well  advised,  weU  couneelled  and  industrioutf  it  able  to  set  himself  at  ease  and  to 
obtain  goods.  At  which  nevertheless  when  God  has  granted  him  the  grace  to  arrive^ 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  forbear,  and  limit  his  aim  to  a  happy  sufficiency  ;  which 
is  the  height  of  riches.  In  this  design  mindful  always  of  the  pretty  stanza  which 
follows.  Nevertheless,  if  I  knew  the  name  of  its  author,  this  would  be  no  more  than 
part  of  the  praise  which  he  merits" 

Freely  rendered,  and  preserring  the  play  on  the  words,  Paradin's  stanza  is:— 
*'  From  less  than  nothing  we  have  come  to  a  little ;  and  then  this  little  has  not 
so  little  power  but  that  he  who  wishes  to  hare  a  sufficiency  may  do  enough  to 
arrire  at  enough.  But  if,  nnhapply,  he  moves  forward  too  fast,  not  receiving 
contentment  from  enough,  he  is  in  danger,  by  his  foolish  inconstancy,  of  returning 
to  his  setting  out,"  ie,  to  his  original  nothingness. 
3  A 
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belongs  to  the  mere  translator.  The  learning  displayed  is  certainly 
his  own ; — he  was  master  of  the  authors  whom  he  quotes,  and  able  so 
to  mould  and  amplify  and  enrich  the  thoughts  of  others  as  to  make 
them  truly  his  own. 

It  is  to  his  sister,  M.  D.  Colley»  that  he  dedicated  the  Emblem, 
p.  93,  "  Uxoria  virtutes"  the  virtues  of  a  wife.  The  wood  cut  is  well 
executed,  and  represents  a  handsome  woman  with  a  robe  girded  up ; 
she  is  standing  on  a  tortoise, — in  one  hand  she  grasps  a  bunch  of  keys. 
and  with  the  other,  is  literally  holding  her  tongue.  This  stanza  is 
subjoined : 

'*  rpHIS  representes  the  vertaes  of  a  wife, 
•L  Her  finger,  stales  her  tonge  to  nxnne  at  large. 
The  modest  lookes,  doe  shewe  her  honest  life, 
The  keys,  declare  shee  hathe  a  care,  and  chardge. 
Of  husbandes  goodes :  let  him  goe  where  he  please, 
The  Tortoyse  wames,  at  home  to  spend  her  daies." 

Plautus  in  Amph.  is  quoted  in  the  margin  : — 

'*  Non  ego  t//am  mihi  dotem  duco  esse,  qu€B  dos  dicitur, 

Sed pudidtiam  ffpudorem,  ff  sedatum  Cupidinenif 

Deum  metum,  paientum  amorem,  j*  cognatum  corcordiam^ 

Unless  Whitney  himself  was  married,  and  his  wife's  nephew  was 
Bo.  BoRRON,  he  must  have  had  at  least  another  sister, — ^for  the 
Emblem,  p.  191,  is  inscribed,  **To  my  Nephew,  Bo.  Borrok."  The 
motto  is,  "Audi,  tace,Juge ;"  and  the  personages  in  the  wood  cut  are, 
one  man  with  very  large  ears,  a  second  of  very  sedate  bearing  making 
the  gesture  of  silence,  and  a  third  fleeing  from  an  enraged  serpeut 
These  appropriate  lines  are  added  : — 

''  TTEARE  mncb,  bat  little  speake ;  and  flee  from  that  is  naught : 
-LI  Which  lessons,  by  these  formes  in  briefe,  to  euery  one  are  tanght.* 

The  Emblem,  p.  181,  bears  the  motto,  " /n  occananem"  *'To 
my  Kinsman,  M.  Geffrey  Whitney  ;"  and  the  stanzas  themselves- 
sufficiently  describe  the  very  spirited  wood-cut : — 

**  TITbat  creature  then :  Occasion  I  doe  showe. 

*  *    On  whirling  wheele  declare  why  doste  thou  stande  ? 
Bicause,  I  still  am  tossed  too,  and /roe. 
Why  doest  thou  houlde  a  rasor  in  thy  hande  ? 
That  men  mate  knowe  I  cut  on  euerie  side. 
And  when  I  come,  I  armies  can  deuide. 

But  wherefore  hast  thou  winges  vppon  thy  feete  ? 
To  showe,  how  lighte  I  file  with  little  winde. 
What  meanes  longe  lockes  hefore  ?  that  suche  as  meetey. 
Maye  houlde  atfirste,  when  they  occasion  finde. 

Thy  head  behinde  all  balde,  what  telles  it  more? 

That  none  shoulde  houlde,  that  let  me  slippe  hefore. 
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liThy  doeat  thon  stande  within  an  open  place  ? 
That  I  mayt  warne  aU  people  not  to  itaye^ 
But  at  thefirsttj  occasion  to  imbracej 
And  when  ahee  comes^  to  meete  her  by  the  wayei 

Lysippua  ao  did  thinke  it  best  to  bee. 

Who  did  deuiae  mine  image^  as  you  see.** 

A  quotation  from  Horace  is  adjoined,  lib.  i.  Ep.  11.  ad  Bullatium. 

'*  Tu  quamcumque  Dtus  tibifortunauerit  horam. 
Grata  sums  mctnu;  nee  dukia  differ  in  annum." 

One  other  Emblem,  p.  166,  closes  the  number  of  those  devoted  to 
his  kindred  ;  it  is  an  eagle  flying  through  the  midst  of  heaven  with  an 
open  Bible  in  its  talons,  and  surrounded  by  the  glory  of  the  sun ;  *'  Et 
vsQVE  AD  NUBES  VERITAS  tva"  are  the  words  on  the  open  page ;  a 
strong  chain  is  attached  to  the  covers  of  the  holy  book,  and  one  end  is 
grasped  by  the  Spirit  of  all  Evil;  the  Great  Adversary  of  Souls  is 
pulling  lustily,  and  two  of  his  fellow  fallen  spirits  watch  his  labours. 
•*  Veritas  inuicta'^  is  the  motto :  "  To  my  uncle  Geffrey  Cartwrighte," 
is  the  inscription,  and  the  following  expressive  lines  are  the  comment : 

*'  rriHOVGHE  Sathan  striae,  with  all  his  maine,  and  mighte, 
-*•  To  bide  the  trnthe,  and  dimme  the  lawe  denine  ; 
Tet  to  his  worde,  the  Lord  doth  gine  such  lighte. 
That  to  the  East,  and  West,  the  same  doth  shine : 
And  those,  that  are  so  happie  for  to  looke, 
Saluation  finde,  within  that  blessed  booke." 

Probably  connected  with  or  related  to  Geffrey  Whitney  was  Isabella 
TVhitnet,  a  poetess  of  Elizabeth *s  reign,  in  or  about  the  year  1573. 
We  infer  that  she  was  a  native  of  Cheshire  from  the  dedication  to 
George  Mainwaring,  in  which  she  subscribes  herself,  "  Your  well-willing 
Countriwoman.  Is.  W."  According,  however,  to  Ormerod*s  Pedigrees 
of  the  Mainwaring  families  of  Cheshire,  there  was  no  George  among 
them  in  Elizabeth^s  reign ;  the  person  intended  is  most  likely  the 
*'  George  Manwaringe,  Esquier,"  to  whom  Geffrey  Whitney  dedicated 
the  Emblem  in  his  139th  page,  *'  Sic  spectanda  fides*' : 

'*  The  tonche  doth  trye,  the  fine,  and  purest  goulde : 
And  not  the  sound,  or  els  the  goodly  showe. 
So,  if  mennes  ways,  and  vertues,  wee  behoulde. 
The  worthy  men,  wee  by  their  workes,  shall  knowe. 

Bnt  gallant  lookes,  and  outward  showes  beguile, 

And  oft  are  clokes  to  cogitacions  vile. 

This  "  George  Manwaringe"  was  son  of  Sir  Arthur  Mainwaring  of 
Ightfield,  Shropshire  (Betham*s  Baronttey  i.  34 1  iii.  7),  who  married  a 
grand-daughter  of  that  Sir  John  Mainwaring  of  Over  Peover,  knighted 
in  France  in  1513  (Omierod  I.  pp.  871,  372).  The  Mainwarings,  in 
all  their  branches,  are  usually  regarded  as  a  Cheshire  family,  and  may 
have  been  so  considered  by  Isabella  Whitney  {LysonSf  p.  360).     Her 
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principal  work,  as  stated  in  Notes  and  Queries,  drd  series,  vol.  1,  p.  32.  is 
entitled,  **  A  Sweet  Nosegay,  or  Pleasant  Posje  ;  containing  a  hundred 
and  ten  Fhilosophicall  Flowers,"  &c.  Of  this  work  but  one  copy  is 
known  to  exist.  After  the  Nosegay  follow  *'  Familjar  and  friendly 
Epistles,  by  the  Auctor.  with  Kepljes,"  all  in  verse.  The  last  poem  is 
*'  The  Auctors  (feyned)  Testament  before  her  departjng,'*  in  which  is 
described  the  several  professions  and  trades  of  London  (to  whom  they 
are  bequeathed)  mentioning  the  localities  in  which  thej  are  stationed  '* 
The  date  assigned  to  Isabella  Whitney  is  about  1573.  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges,  hart,  (in  his  Esstituta  I.  pp.  234,  235,)  gives  the  title  of 
another  work  attributed  to  the  Cheshire  Poetess  ;— it  is,  "The 
copy  of  a  letter  lately  vnrUten  in  meeter,  by  a  yonge  GentUwoman 
to  her  vnconatant  lover  ;  with  an  admonition  to  al  yong  GentUvcomen, 
and  to  all  other  Mayds  in  general  to  beware  of  mennes  flattery.  By  h. 
TV,  Newly  joined  to  a  Love  letter  sent  by  a  Bacheler,  (a  most  faithfuU 
Lover t)  to  an  unconstent  and  faithless  Mayden.  Impr.  at  London^  by 
Rd,  Jhones,*  dwelling  in  the  upper  end  of  Fleet  lane,  at  the  signs  of  the 
Spred  Egle."     12 wo. 

The  Bachelor's  verses  thus  terminate  : — 

Farewell,  a  dieu  ten  thousand  timea. 
To  God  I  thee  commend* 

Beseeching  Him  His  heavenly  graee 
(Into  thee  styll  to  send. 

Thy  friend  in  wealth,  thy  friend  in  woe, 
Thy  friend  while  life  shall  flyth  me  froe ; 
And  whilst  that  you  enjoy  your  breath, 
Leave  not  yonr  friend  unto  the  death ; 
For  greater  praise  cannot  be  wonne 
Then  to  observe  true  love  begonne." 

Conjecture  indeed,  and  at  present^  only  mere  conjecture,  guesses  that 
a  work  of  Geffrey  Whitney's  also  issued  from  the  same  press,  of  which 
the  title  is  "  Avbelia.  The  Paragon  of  pleasure  and  Princely  delights : 
Contayning  the  seven  dayes  Solace  (in  Christmas  Holydayes)  of  Madona 
Aurelia,  Queen  of  the  Christmas  Pastimes,  and  sundiy  other  well- 
courted  Gentlemen  and  Gentlewomen,  in  a  noble  Gentleman's  Pallace, 
&o.     By  G.  W."     Device,  a  sweet-william,  &c.,  as  in  the  frontispiece. 

*  Richard  Jones,  or  Jhones,  or  Johnes  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  7  Aug.  1564 ;  and  books  of  his  printing  are  found  down 
to  1600.  And  there  is  another  nrork  from  his  press  to  which  probably  iBabella 
Whitney  contributed  some  commendatory  verses.  The  title  is,  **  il  Plaime  emd 
Easie  Introduction  to  practicall  Musicke,  Set  down  in  forme  of  a  dialogue^  j^.  £g 
Tho.  Motley^  Batcheler  of  Musxck  and  one  of  the  gen,  of  her  Maiesties  Hi^R 
Chappell.  Imprinted  ^.  1597."  "  Commendatory  verses  by  Ant.  HolbomA,  A,  B. 
and  I.  W.**  folio.  See  Ames  and  Herbert's  Typographical  Antiquities  II.  pp. 
1039, 1051,  and  120C. 
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*' Printed  bj  R.  Johnes,  at  the  Rose  and  Crowne,  neare  Holbume  Bridge, 
1593."  4to. 

Betham,  in  his  Baronetage,  vol.  III.  p.  110,  speaks  of  "the 
ancient  houses  of  Baskerfield,  Whitney,  &c  ;  and  the  name  frequently 
occurs ;  as,  the  Captain  Whitney,  who  commanded  one  of  the  ships  in 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  voyage  to  Guinea;  Lieutenant  Whitney,  who, 
Sept.  Si,  1645,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  overthrow  of  the  King's 
forces  on  Rowton  Heath,  near  Chester  :  and  John  Whitney,  the  author 
of  a  book  published  in  1700  and  reprinted  in  18*20;  "The  Genteel 
Recreation,  or  the  Pleasure  of  Angling,  a  Poem,  with  a  Dialogue 
between  Piscator  and  Corydon,"  12mo. 

Thus  have  I  collected  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  Geffrey  Whitney 
and  of  his  kindred.  This  branch  of  the  family  undoubtedly  had '  its 
homestead  in  Nautwich  Hundred,  and  the  people  of  the  town  of 
Nantwich  were  not  merely  the  poet's  countrymen,  but  probably  his 
fellow-townsmen.  In  this  sense  I  am  led  to  interpret  the  Emblem  p. 
177,  **  Unica  semper  auis" — the  bird  ever  unique,  or  unparalleled. 
"  To  my  countrimen  of  the  Namptwiche  in  Cheshire."  The  symbol  is 
a  Phcenix  rising  "  most  beautiful!  and  faire,"  from  the  fires  by  which  it 
bad  been  consumed,  with  the  stanzas  : 

THE  Fhoeniz  rare,  with  fethers  freshe  of  hewe, 
Ababias  righte,  and  sacred  to  the  Sonne : 
Whome,  other  birdes  with  wonder  seeme  to  vewe, 
Dothe  liue  vntill  a  thousande  yeares  bee  ronne : 

Then  makes  a  pile :  which,  when  with  Sonne  it  homes, 
Shee  flies  therein,  and  so  to  ashes  tumes. 

Whereof,  behoolde,  an  other  Phoenix  rare, 

With  speede  dothe  rise  moste  beaatifull  and  faire  : 

And  thoughe  for  trnthe,  this  manie  doe  declare, 

Tet  thereunto,  I  meane  not  for  to  sweare : 

Althoughe  I  knowe  that  Ancthors  witnes  trne, 
What  here  I  write,  bothe  of  the  onlde,  and  newe. 

Which  when  I  wayed,  the  newe,  and  eke  the  oulde, 

I  thought  vppon  your  towne  destroyed  with  fire : 

And  did  in  minde  the  newe  Nahpwichb  behonlde, 

A  spectacle  for  anie  mans  desire : 

Whose  buildinges  braue,  where  cinders  weare  but  late, 
Did  represente  (me  thought)  the  Phoentz  fate. 

And  as  the  oulde,  was  manie  hundreth  yeares, 
A  towne  of  fame,  before  it  felt  that  crosse  : 
Euen  so,  (I  hope),  this  Wiorb,  that  nowe  appeares, 
A  Phoenix  age  shall  laste,  and  knowe  no  losse : 

Which  God  vouchsafe,  who  make  you  thankfnll,  all : 

That  see  this  rise,  and  sawe  the  other  fall. 

According  to  his  wont,  Whitney  places  on  the  margin  of  his  quarto 
page,  several  illustrations  of  his  stanzas  from  classical  authors ;  thus 
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''Paradis.  poet.  So!um  in  EoU  aks  rtparabilis  oris, 

Igne  tuo  vitam  dum  rapit,  igne  capii. 
Mart.  lib.  5.  Epigr.  7.  Qualiter  Assyrios  renouanl  incendia  nithsz 

Una  decern  quoties  teaila  vixit  om's. 
**  Qaoc  qnidcm  anis,  inxta  Pliiiium,  Natural,  histor.  lib.  10^  cap.  2.  mit  &d 
sexcentos  sexa^inta  annos,  quo  loco  &  alia  qusdam  prodigiosa  conuBemonntir. 
qvLsty  quoniam  ad  Emblematis  sententiam  nihil  attinent,  cai  libebit,  legends 
relinquo.    Et  apud  ^iian.  De  Anim.  lib.  6,  cap.  58. 

Ouid  Met.  lib.  15.  Vna  est  qua  reparet  seq.  qtsa  reseminet  ales, 

Assyrii  Phanica  vocant,  necfntge,  nee  herhisi 
Sed  T*hvris  lachrymis  et  succo  viuit  amomi,  ^" 

This  burning  of  **  The  Namptwiche"  is  recorded  by  the  Hysons— 
"It  has  been  more  than  once  the  victim  of  fire  and  pestilence.  Id 
1438  we  are  told  that  this  town  was  lamentably  consumed  by  fire:  a 
similar  calamity  befel  it  in  1583,  in  which  year,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  "chaunced,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  parish  register,  "a 
most  terrible  and  vehement  fyre,  beginning  at  the  water-lode,  about  sii 
of  the  clock  at  nighte,  in  a  kitchen  by  brewinge.  The  wynde  being 
very  boysterouse  encreased  the  said  fire,  which  very  vehemendie  burned 
and  consumed  in  the  space  of  fifteen  houres  six  hundred  bayes  of 
buyldinges,"  "  yet  by  God's  mercie  but  onelie  two  persones  that  perished 
by  fyre."  The  damage  was  computed  at  £30,000,  but  in  1585,  througli 
the  "royalle  and  princelie  bountie"  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  orderiDg  ''a 
general  collection  throughout  all  her  real  me  of  England,  for  there- 
edifyinge  agayne  of  this  towne  of  Namptwich,"  what  Whitney  a)m- 
memorates  was  effected,  and  "  The  newe  Nampwiche"  appeared, — 

"  A  spectacle  for  anie  man's  desire." 

The  Emblem,  which  proves  that  Whitney  gained  some  at  least  cf 
his  school  learning  within  his  native  county,  is  on  p.  172  :  the  motto, 
'*  Studiis  iiiuigilandiim,"  the  inscription  "  Ad  iuu&ntutem  SchoU 
Aldelememis  in  AngUa" — to  the  youth  of  Audlem  School.  The  device 
consists  of  a  table  on  which  are  placed  a  sand-glass,  a  lighted  candle, 
and  an  open  book  ;  the  table  having  on  its  side  a  shield,  of  which  the 
armorial  bearing  is  a  wheatsheaf;  and  thus  do  the  verses  illustrate 
the  Emblem  : 

WHILES  prime  of  youthe,  is  freshe  within  his  flower, 
Take  houlde  of  time :  for  it  doth  haste  awaye. 
Watche,  write,  and  reade,  and  spende  no  idle  hower, 
Inritche  your  mindes  with  some  thinge,  euerie  daye : 
Eor  losse  of  time,  all  other  losse  exceedes. 
And  euermore  it  late  repentaunce  breedes. 

The  idle  sorte,  that  ignorance  doe  taste, 
Are  not  esteem'd,  when  they  in  yeares  doe  growe : 
The  studious,  are  with  vndentanding  graced, 
And  still  prefer'd,  thoughe  first  their  caulinge  lowe. 
Then  haue  regarde,  to  banishe  idle  fittes. 
And  in  your  youthe,  with  skill  adome  your  wlttcs. 
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Whereby,  in  time  such  hap  maye  you  aduaunce, 
As  both  your  Towne,  and  coontrie,  you  maye  frende : 
For,  what  I  woulde  vnto  my  selfe  shonlde  chaunce : 
To  you  I  wishe,  wheare  I  my  prime  did  spende. 

Wherefore  behoulde  this  candle,  booke  and  glasse  ; 

To  yse  your  time,  and  knowe  how  time  dotbe  passe. 

A  quotation  is  adjoined  from  Ovid,  3  Art. : 

"  Nee  qua  prmterixt  cursu,  revocahttur  tmda  ', 

Nee  qucB  prcBteriit  hora^  redire  potest, 
Vtendum  est  atate,  eito  pede  hbitw  atas 

Nee  bona  tarn  sequitur  quam  bona  prima  /uit.'* 

Also  "  Stndia,  ques  sunt  in  adolescentia,  tanquam  in  herbis  significant,  qvLSB 
yirtutis  maturitas,  et  quants  fruges  industrise  sint  futura.    Cicero  pro  Coclio. 

One  other  notice  is  all  we  can  glean  from  the  "Choice  of 
Emblemeb,"  respecting  the  personal  history  of  the  author,—  it  is  in  the 
stanzas,  p.  200,  devoted  to  the  praise  of  "Richarde  Cotton,  Esquier'  of 
*' CyjtfBEBHAiRE,  that  fame  so  forre  commendes."  Combermere  is  not 
far  from  Audlem,  and  the  allusion  in  the  stanzas,  *'  where  I  did  spend  my 
prime,"  is  further  proof  of  Cheshire  being  Whitney's  "  natiue  countries 
grounde."  There  is  much  simplicity  and  teuderness  in  the  thoughts, 
with  a  little  sadness  too : 

'*  And  as  the  bees,  that  farre  and  neare  doe  straye, 
And  yet  come  home,  when  honie  they  bane  founde : 
So,  thoughe  some  men  doe  linger  longe  awaye, 
Yet  loue  they  best  their  natiue  countries  grounde. 
And  from  the  same,  the  more  they  absent  bee. 
With  more  desire,  they  wishe  the  same  to  see; 

Even  so  my  selfe ;  throughe  absence  manie  a  ycare, 
A  straunger  meere,  where  I  did  spend  my  prime. 
Nowe,  parentes  loue  dothe  hale  mee  by  the  eare, 
And  sayeth,  "come  home,  deferre  no  longer  time :" 

Wherefore,  when  happe,  some  goulden  honie  bringes  ? 

I  will  retorne,  and  rest  my  wearie  winges.*' 

This  paper  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  elucidation  of  the  per- 
sonal and  family  history  of  Whitney  as  deduced  from  the  Emblemes. 
Little  more,  I  fear,  is  to  be  learned  respecting  him,  beyond  the  fact 
that  in  the  same  year  with  the  Emblemes,  and  printed  by  Plantyn, 
•*  he  wrote  ninety  verses  in  English  in  praise  of  his  friend  Dousa's  Od(B 
Britannica :  there  is  also  a  translation  by  him  of  some  complimentary 
▼erses  to  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Leicester  when  General  of  the  Low 
Countries. 

A  wide  field  is  still  open  for  the  further  illustration  of  Whitney's 
Emblemes, — but  were  I  to  attempt  to  use  the  materials  which  I  have 
prepared,  I  must  write  a  volume  and  not  a  brief  Memoir.  Several 
most  interesting  points  remain  to  he  considered ; — ^his  character  and 
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power  OS  an  author,  the  frequent  references  to  his  Emblems  or  expres- 
sions in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  ;  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  contemporaries  ;  a  comparison  between  Spenser  and  himself  as 
poets  and  men  of  genius  and  learning ;  a  collection  of  the  old  words  of 
our  Saxon  mother  tongue  which  he  uses  and  which  are  now  obsolete ; 
and  above  all,  Biographical  Notices  of  the  many  men  of  note  belonging 
to  the  County  of  Chester  and  to  Elizabeth's  glorious  reign.     The 
Cottons,  the  Brookes,  the   Chattertons,  the    Cholmeleys,   the  Man- 
waringes,  the  Wilbrahams,  the  Standleys  ;  these  are  among  his  countj 
names*  :  and  for  worthies  of  England  he  gave  the  Sydneys,  the  Jermyns, 
the  Woodhouses,  the  Calthorpes,  the  Dyers,  the  Russells,  the  Drakes, 
the  Norrises.     Am  I  wrong  in  asking  whether  it  would  not  redound  to 
the  praise    of  his  native    county    were    WHITNEY'S    Choice  of 
Emblemes  to  be  reproduced,  bo  as  to  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a 
fac-simile  of  the  type  and  wood-cuts  of  the  original  edition  ?  and  could 
a  better  method  be  adopted  than  by  employing  the  Photo-lUhographie 
process,   of  which  specimens  are  given  in  this  volume  of  our  Society  3 
Journal ? 

This  is  a  labour  I  dare  suggest,  because  of  the  sterling  worth  of  the 
sentiments,  and  because  truths  are  spoken  as  fitted  for  the  guidance  of 
life  now  as  when  the  thought  first  recei%'ed  utterance  : 

"  Not  for  our  selves,  alone  we  are  create. 

Bat  for  oor  frendes,  and  for  oor  countries  good.** 

And  good,  I  am  persuaded^  it  is  to  listen  to  worthies  of  the  old 
time;  to  glow  with  something  of  their  inspiration,  and  "  vnder  pleasaunte 
deuises"  to  commend  "  profitable  moralles." 

My  remarks  and  observations  respecting  this  old-world  book  I  offer 
to  the  public  in  Whitney*8  own  words, — "  Beiuge  abashed  that  my 
habillitie  can  not  affoorde  them  suche,  as  are  fit  to  be  offred  vp  to  so 
honorable  a  suruaighe ;  yet  if  it  shall  like  your  honour  to  allowe  of  any 
of  them,  I  shall  thinke  my  pen  set  to  the  booke  in  happie  houre." 

*  The  two  wood  cuts,  one  dedicated  to  Bishop  Chatterton,  the  other  to  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  the  accompanying  verses  by  Whitney  are  specimens  in  this 
respect.  [These  and  the  other  illustrations  accompanying  this  Paper  were 
prepared  in  fac-simile,  by  the  aid  of  photo-lithography,  at  the  sole  charge  of  Ui. 
Green,  and  are  by  him  presented  to  the  Society.] 
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CHESHIRE. 


The  following  Extracts,  communicated  by  a  Member  of  this  Society 
long  connected  with  Congleton,  will  no  doubt  be  read  with  interest. 
They  are  only  a  few  out  of  many  entries  from  the  same  Records,  well 
deserving  perpetuation  in  the  columns  of  a  '*  Chester  Archaeological 
Journal."  We  shall  give  the  entries  chronologically,  adding  suck 
remarks  only  as  may  be  necessary  to  elucidate  their  meaning  : — 

10th  Order,  made  by  the  Corporation  on  the  8th  day  of  x\pril, 
1584 — It  was  Ordered  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  shallr 
keep  their  swine  yoked  and  ringed,  according  to  the  statute  made  and 
provided,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  for  every  swine  2d.,  except  sows,  for  a 
month  before  they  pig  and  a  month  after. 

(Eight  persons  are  fined  2d.  each  under  this  Order.) 

15th  Order — It  is  Ordered  that  if  any  man*s  sons,  servants,  or  ap- 
prentices be  taken  by  the  officers  in  the  streets  or  town  forth  of  their 
fathers  or  mothers  houses,  after  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  night ;  that 
then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  officers,  taking  any  such  persons,  to 
put  them  in  prison,  there  to  remain  during  the  Mayor's  pleasure  for 
the  time  being. 

45th  Order — It  is  Ordered  that  no  person  or  persons  shall  put,  or 
suffer  to  be  put,  any  sheep  suet,  or  any  such  like  thing,  into  any  bread 
or  cakes  in  any  time  of  the  year ;  nor  shall  suffer  to  be  put  into  any 
bread  or  cakes  any  butter,  between  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Ark- 
angel  and  St.  Barnabas  the  Apostle,  at  any  time  from  henceforth,  upon 
pain  to  forfeit  for  every  time  that  they  shall  do  so  39.  4d. 

(Several  persons  are  recorded  as  having  been  fined  under  this  Order. 
It  is  stated  that  "John  Phytham,  Alderman,  for  that  his  wife  had  put 
butter  into  cakes  one  time  is  fined  in  the  sum  of  3s.  id.  :  and  that 
John  Hobson,  Alderman,  for  that  his  wife  had  done  the  same  thing, 
is  fined  3s.  4d.,"  and  manv  othei*s.) 

B    3 


Mi^^.  4tli  Order — The  Mayor  shall  have  rare  of  every  poor  fsither- 
lej^a  child  bom  in  this  town,  that  they  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  Goi» 
an.l  soino  good  tnide  or  occupation,  by  consent  of  the  Council  of  the 
to'.vn  with  the  towns  good. 

(Ivlany  children  have  been  brought  up  in  Congleton,  under  this 
Order.  There  are  payments  such  as  the  following  :  "Nov.  18,  IC^O — 
Paid  fur  pnp  by  Roger  Dnikeford's  daughter,  for  the  towns  use.  Id.") 

1599.  Hobert  Lowe,  mercer,  for  keeping  two  yard  sticks  not  right 
measure,  the  one  to  long  and  the  othei*  to  sliort,  »  fined  for  either  of 
them  i:)s.  4d. 

1599.  Robert  Shaw,  shoemaker,  for  keeping  a  yard  not  right 
measure,  to  wit  to  long,  and  lending  it  to  a  liueu  cloth  buyer,  is  fined 
in  6s.  8d. 

(These  malpractices  are  not  uncommon  in  our  own  day,  and,  as 
was  no  doubt  the  case  then,  are  not  confined  to  Congleton.} 

1611.  Paid  to  Mr.  Capps,  when  he  went  to  0.vford  to  be  made 
Parson,  33s. 

1613.  Paid  at  the  trying  of  Mr  Capps,  Mr.  Dodd  and  other 
townsmen,  when  he  was  made  parson,  4s.  1  Id. 

1613.  (These  two  entries  probably  refer  to  the  appointment  of 
Perpetual  Curates  of  Congleton ;  but  we  are  unable  to  identify  them, 
as  there  is  no  list  of  the  Incumbents  of  Congleton  giveu  in  Ormerod's 
Cheshire. ) 

1613.  Spent  on  Mr.  Morton  Leversage  and  Mr.  Oldfield  and  their 
wifes  in  wine  and  sugar,  8s.  4d. 

(This  Mr.  Morton  Leversage  was,  we  presume,  a  member  of  the 
Cheshire  family  of  Leversage,  of  Wheelock,  but  his  name  dt>es  not 
appear  in  the  pedigree  as  given  in  Ormerod's  Cheshire^  Vol.  III., 
p.  70.  The  Mr.  Oldfield  here  associated  with  him,  was  Philip  Oldfield, 
Esq..  of  Bradwall,  and  of  Gray's  Inn,  a  lawyer  and  antiquary  of 
eminence,  who  died  at  Chester,  December  15,  1616,  aged  75.  An 
elaborate  monument  to  his  memory  exists  in  St.  Marys  Church, 
Chester.  His  grandson,  John  Oldfield,  Esq.,  of  Bradwall,  after- 
wards married,  in  102'2,  Cicely,  d:  ujhter  of  William  Leversage,  Esq., 
of  Wheelock  ) 

1613.  Paid  men  to  fetch  Shelderden  with  his  bears  at  Whitsuntide, 
but  he  refused  to  come  because  there  was  cocking.  Is.  3d. 

1613.  Paid  Mr.  Horden  to  fetch  Brock,  who  came  with  his  bears, 
and  was  paid  6s.  8d.,  because  Shelderden  refused  to  come. 

(Congleton  appears  to  have  had  a  great  passion  for  bears.  Our 
readers  are  all  familiar  with  the  tmdition  of  the  inhabitants  once  selling 
their  Church  Bible  in  order  to  purchase  a  bear.  Bear  baiting  was  a 
favourite  pastime  in  England  during  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  times.) 
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1614.  Bestowed  oq  his  Majesty  (James  I )  as  a  gratuity,  by  Henry 
Hawetb,  Mayor,  50s. 

1614.  Bestowed  on  the  Earl  of  Essex  when  he  came  through  the 
town,  in  sack  and  sugar,  5$.  4d. 

J  015.  Paid  for  claret  wine,  bestowed  on  Sir  Jno.  Savage,  17s  lOd. 
•and  ordered  a  bushel  of  malt  to  be  brewed  against  his  next  coming. 
Cost  ISs.  Od. 

(Sir  John  Savage,  of  Rock-Savage,  whose  father  built  that  ill- 
fated  mansion,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1011.  He  served  the  offije 
of  Mayor  of  Chester  in  1607,  and  was  High  SherilT  of  the  county  the 
-same  year,  a  coincidence,  probably,  without  its  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  county.  The  bushel  of  malt,  ordered  to  be  brewed  at  Cougleton 
by  the  time  he  came  again,  was  never  required  for  that  service,  as  Sir 
>Jobn  Savage  died  in  July  of  the  same  year,  1615,  and  was  buried  with 
])is  ancestors  at  Macclesfield  ) 

1616.  Paid  Robert  Hill  for  going  to  Oxford  for  a  school  master,  10s. 

1032.  Bestowed  on  a  poor  Minister  that  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
English,  Is. 

1632.  Paid  for  a  Fat  Cow,  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Viscount  Savage  for  a  present  at  his  being  here,  ^5  5s.  8d. 

(Sir  Thomas  Savage,  second  baronet  of  Rocksavage,  was  created 
Lord  Viscount  Savage  by  King  Charles  I.,  on  Nov.  6,  1626.  At 
or  about  the  date  of  this  entry  in  the  Congleton  books,  Lord  Savage 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Queen's  Court  at  Westminster,  where  he  died 
in  1635.     He  was  buried  at  MacclesReld.) 

1633.  Bestowed  upon  Mr.  Leversage  one  pottle  of  sack,  when  wo 
did  speak  to  him  about  a  lay  for  Margaret  Oakes  for  curing  her  leg, 
Is.  4d. 

(This  is  no  doubt  the  same  Mr.  Leversage  named  in  a  previous 
entry  (in  1613)  as  partaking  with  Mr.  Philip  Oldfield,  of  Couglctun 
"wine  and  sugar.") 

1638.  Paid  for  an  entertainment  to  Sir  Edwd.  Fitton,  of  Gaws- 
worth,  his  bride,  father,  and  mother-in-law,  on  their  first  coming 
through  the  town,  and  divers  other  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him 
and  his  bride  on  their  going  to  Gawsworth  to  bring  his  lady  thilher. 
He  sent  his  barber  two  days  before  to  tho  Mayor  and  Aldermen  and 
the  rest,  to  entreat  them  to  bid  them  welcome.     12s  4d. 

Paid  for  carrying  Sir  Edwd.  Fitton  through  the  town  and  for 
repairing  Rood  Lane  for  the  occasion,  4s. 

(This  was  the  second  marriage  of  Sir  Edward  Fitton,  of  Gaws- 
worth, the  representative  of  an  eminent  Cheshire  family  now  said  to 
be  extinct.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  had  only  recently  lost,  was  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Trevor,  of  Plas  Teg,  county  of  Denbigh.     The 
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bride  referred  to  in  the  extract  giTeu  above  was  Felicia,  sister  of 
fialph  Snejd,  Esq.,  of  Keel,  Staffordshire.  Sir  Edward  Fitton  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  royalist  in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  after  fighting  fur 
h!8  King  in  several  important  battles,  finally  laid  down  his  life  at  tlie 
taking  of  Bristol  in  1643.  He  was  buried  at  Gawsworth,  in  thh 
county,  in  which  church  there  is  a  handsome  monument  to  his 
memory.) 

Paid  four  men  for  carrying  links  at  night,  Ss. 

1661.  Paid  to  Mr.  Malbon  for  a  purse  bestowed  upon  Judge 
Mil  ward  when  he  was  in  town,  10s. 

(Robert  Milward,  Esq.,  of  Stafford,  was  one  of  the  tvro  Justices 
of  Chester  appointed  at  the  Restoration,  and  so  continued  until  1669. 
He  was  younger  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Milward,  Knight,  of  Elaton,  in 
Derbyshire,  who  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  Chester  from  1638  to  the 
Usurpation  in  1647.) 

1662.  Paid  for  sugar  cakes,  biscuits,  and  other  sweetmeats  for 
Lady  Brandon,  4s.  Spent  on  Lord  Brandon  and  his  attendants, 
7d.  lOd. 

(This  was  that  Charles  Gerard,  Lord  Brandon,  who,  by  some 
strange  finesse  of  law,  wrested  the  Gawsworth  estates  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Fittons,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  our 
Cheshire  county  families.  Lord  Brandon  became  Earl  of  Macclesfield 
in  1679,  while  Alexander  Fitton,  whose  patrimony  he  had  won,  became, 
after  years  of  confinement  and  misery.  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and 
was  created  Lord  Gawsworth  by  King  James  II.  after  his  abdication. 
He  followed,  or  rather  accompanied,  his  royal  master  into  exile,  and 
left  descendants  who  benefitted,  we  fear,  but  little  from  his  tutelar 
dignities.) 
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The  first  monthly  meeting  for  the  session  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  Idth  Decemher,  Dr.  McEwen  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Williams  (then  Minor  Canon  of  Chester 
Cathedra],  but  now  Rector  of  Rewe,  Devon),  read  a  paper  on  the 
'*  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,"  basing  his  remarks  partly  on  the 
learned  treatise  on  those  ancient  monuments  by  Dr.  Petrie,  and 
partly  on  recollections  of  several  of  the  towns  which  the  reverend 
lecturer  had  himself  recently  visited.  Like  all  previous  students 
of  these  remarkable  structures,  Mr.  Williams  was  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  say  when  or  for  what  purpose  they  were  erected.  It  was  only 
known  that  examples  still  existed  in  Scotland,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and,  strangely  enough,  in  India ;  but  that  neither  in  England  or 
Wales  had  traces  of  them  been  noticed  by  any  historian  or  antiquary. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the 
probable  origin  of  the  towers,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Wynne 
Foulkes,  the  Revs.  J.  Harris,  T.  N.  Hutchinson,  and  E.  D.  Green, 
Messrs.  C.  Brawn,  Dr.  Davies,  and  T.  Hughes  took  part,  but  no 
satisfactory  theory  appeared  to  be  arrived  at ;  the  subject  is  still,  and 
probably  will  long  remain,  a  vexata  questio  with  both  English  and  Irish 
antiquaries. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Richardson,  architect,  sent  for  exhibition  a  curious  relic, 
in  stone,  which  had  evidently  served  some  ecclesiastical  use,  and  had 
been  by  some  persons  pronounced  a  baptismal  font  of  the  late  Norman, 
or  geometrical  period  of  architecture.  A  gentleman  present  suggested 
that  it  might  have  been  used  as  a  mortar ;  but  that  conclusion  was  set 
aside  by  Mr.  C.  Brown  stating  that  he  had  lately  noticed  several  very 
similar  relics  in  the  ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey  ;  it  was  therefore  rather 
supposed  to  have  been  a  vessel  for  holding  incense,  or  for  some  other 
purpose  connected  with  the  sanctuary.  It  was  stated  to  have  come 
from  St.  John's,  or  one  of  the  old  churches  in  Cheshire. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  having  been  voted  to  the  Lecturer  and 
to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  separated. 
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The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  the  13th  of  Februir^, 
in  the  society's  rooms,  the  Rev.  Canon  Blomfield  in  the  chi.r. 
Among  those  present,  we  noticed  the  worthy  treasurer,  Mr.  Williau>N 
of  the  Old  Bank,  Dr.  Davies,  the  Kevds.  W.  B.  Marsden,  A.  Rigg.  l 
Harris,  F.  Grosvenor,  H.  VenaWes,  —  Parry,  E.  D.  Green;  3Je?».^. 
J.  Harrison,  Douglas,  Price,  Ralph,  and  a  large  party  of  ladies. 

The  Rev.  Canox  Blomfikld,  in  introducing  the  lecturer  for  ih-e 
evening,  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Hutchinson,  reminded  the  members  of  ap;*^- 
vious  lecture  delivered  by  that  gentleman,  during  the  last  session,  c!i 
*'  Gothic  Arches  and  their  Mouldings/*  which  might  be  considered  a 
preliminary  lecture  to  the  one  then  forthcoming,  on  **  Gothic  Windo^v^i 
and  Window  Tracery."  Of  the  former  he  would  merely  say,  that  it  \v  *' 
then  in  the  printer  s  hands,  and  would  appear  in  the  new  uumber  f 
the  Society's  Joiinm/,*  fully  illustrated  by  the  lecturers  own  hand; 
and  as  for  the  latter,  that  was  a  pictorial  and  intellectual  treat  iIi^t 
were  all  there  met  to  enjoy. 

The  Rev.  T.  N.  Hutchinso.h,  on  being  called  upon,  in  a  few  pi'l.y 
sentences  recapitulated  the  arguments  of  his  previous  lecture,  expliiii- 
ing  that  while  that  was  addressed  solely  to  the  consideration  of  **Guili.: 
Arches  and  their  Mouldings,"  this  one  was  intended  to  embrace  i\\r 
wider,  and  perhaps  more  interesting,  subject  of  *•  Gothic  Windows  a:.  1 
Window  Tracery."  The  same  coloured  chart  he  had  used  on  the  la-i 
occasion,  would  still  serve  his  purpose;  displaying  at  one  view  the  jd- 
gress  of  Gothic  Architecture  from  the  midnight  gloom  which  pervad'  I 
it  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  in  10G6,  and  the  grey  dawn  of  the  Tn.' 
sition  period,  to  the  glorious  sunrise  of  the  Early  English,  and  lu 
meridian  noon  of  the  Decorated,  fading  away  at  last  into  the  retirii  '^ 
eve  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  in  1546.  These  several  distingu i-.i- 
ing  styles,  so  apparent  in  gothic  arches,  were  equally  noticeable  in  tl' 
windows  and  window  tracery  of  the  same  historic  periods.  The  earliv>: 
good  and  perfect  Norman  window  he  had  met  with  in  Cheshire,  was  i:i 
the  Priory  ruins  at  Birkenhead,  a  window,  the  masonry  of  which  L::u 
clearly  never  been  tampered  with  ;  and  the  date  of  this  was  cL^v'5 
followed  by  one  in  the  nave  of  St.  John's  Church,  (theater.  Later  si.  1 
tlian  these  came  a  window  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  of  St.  Jobr.v 
now  used  as  a  doorway  into  the  house  known  as  St.  John  s  Priory,  tie 
external  mouldings  of  which  remained  in  all  their  original  sharpness  o'-- 
the  south  side  of  the  archway.  Remains  of  a  fine  Nonnan  arcade  wejc 
visible  here  and  there  in  St.  John's  Church,  but  these  had  in  past  day 
been  ruthlessly  cut  away  to  make  room  for  wretched  monument 
Norman  windows  and  doorwavs  were  originallv  very  small,  and  ocr- 

♦  Sec  a/iV,  y\K  1G7— 182. 
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jfesponded  both  in  style  and  character ;  but  as  the  style  progressecJ, 
these  features  were  not  maintained.  Good  examples  of  the  Transition 
period  were  presented  by  windows  in  various  parts  of  St.  John's. 
Ther«  was  a  triple-lancet  window  in  the  small  chapel  at  Beddgelert, 
and  a  similar  but  larger  specimen  in  the  canons'  vestry  at  Chester 
Cathedrail.  The  climax  of  the  lancet  stvle  was  to  be  traced  in  the 
three  light  window  at  the  sides,  and  the  five-light  windows  of  the  east 
end  of  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Cathedral.  The  clerestory  of  St. 
John's  belonged  to  the  Early  English  period.  There  was  a  series  of 
six  Early  English  windows  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  elegant  staircase  in 
the  Refectory,  or  King's  school.  Geometrical  forms  came  first  into  use 
in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  Westminster  Abbey  choir  and 
transept  being  the  earliest  pure  specimen  of  the  style  now  known. 
Before  the  close  of  the  13th  century  the  **  Geometrical  Decorated" 
style  had  developed  itself.  Saighton  Grange,  near  Chester,  possessed 
a  window,  looking  out  into  the  court,  illustrative  of  the  transition  from 
the  lancet  of  the  Early  English  to  the  complete  window  of  the 
Decorated  period.  In  a  window  at  Birkenhead  Priory,  two  arches 
were  made  to  support  a  circle ;  the  same  idea,  doubled,  appearing  in  a 
window  in  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral.  The  same  thing  foliated 
was  to  be  seen  in  a  small  piscina  in  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  choir. 
This  idea,  yet  again  amplified,  occurred  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln. 
An  early  three-light  window,  or  rather  three  windows  side  by  side, 
surrounded  by  a  Gothic  arch,  might  be  seen  in  the  lately-restored 
portions  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  A  very  Early  I  nglish  one  still  remained 
in  the  east  end  of  the  Warburton  Chapel,  in  St.  John's  Church.  On 
the  east  side  of  St.  Oswald's  Church  (the  south  transept  of  the  Cathe 
dral)  might  be  seen  an  early  window  of  five  lights,  indicative  of  the 
period  when  the  Geometrical  style  had  not  become  perfectly  developed. 
Another,  of  four  lights,  in  the  same  aisle,  resembled  the  latter,  but 
was  filled  up  with  trefoiled  tracery,  whereas  its  companion  was  adorned 
with  quatrefoils.  A  good  and  curious  quatrefoiled  window  still  gave 
light  to  the  staircase  leading  from  the  eastern  cloister  up  to  the  ancient 
dormitory  of  the  Abbey.  What  is  technically  known  as  "flowing 
tracery "  formed  the  next  process  of  development.  A  window  on  the 
south  side  of  Bebington  Church  would  supply  an  early  specimen  of 
this  style ;  another,  in  the  same  church,  showed  the  introduction  of 
the  ogee  arch.  A  better-developed  ogee  window  remained  at  Birken- 
head Priory.  The  principles  of  what  is  called  "flowing  Decorated" 
tracery  were  exhibited  in  a  four-light  window  in  St.  Oswald's,  Chester ; 
while  the  intermediate  link  between  Geometrical  and  Decorated  tracery 
was  illustrated  by  a  window  in  the  clerestory  of  the  same  parish  church. 
The  elements  of  another  class  of  Decorated,  known  as  "  intersecting 
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tracery/*  occurred  in  a  window  in  St.  Peters  Church,  at  the  High 
Cross.*     The  tower  of  Bunhury  Church,  near  Tarporlej,  a£Forded  a 
good  specimen  of  flowing  tracerj.     Chester  itself  possessed  a  wonder- 
ful series  of  original  examples  of  the  several  styles  of  Oothic  wiadows 
from  the  earliest  times,  a  peculiarity  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ashpitel, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association.     A  window  of 
three  lights,  at  Bunhury,  and  another  at  Nantwich,  were  later  speci- 
mens of  the  Decorated  period.      The  '*  Flamboyant"  style  was  one 
which,  though  long  exceedingly  popular  on  the  continent,  found  few 
imitators  in  England :  there  was,  however,  a  window  of  the  flamboyant 
character  in  the  church  of  Llandysilio,  on  the  Menai  Straits,  North 
Wales.     As  examples  of  the  style,  two  large  circular  windows  were 
exhibited  from  Amiens  and  St.  Ouen,  Rouen.     The  tower  of  Bebiog- 
ton  Church  presented  **  square-headed  trefoil  **  windows,  a  style  which 
belonged  rather  to  the  castellated  and  domestic  architecture  of  the 
period,  and  was  employed  by  Mr.  Penson  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  Militia  Barracks  at  Chester.      Now  came  the  transition   from 
Decorated  to  Perpendicular,  and  a  window  in  the  north  transept  of 
the  Cathedral  afforded  a  good  example  of  the  style.     The  same  edifice 
contiibuted  a  very  early  specimen  of  Perpendicular  work.    A  thorooghlj 
Perpendicular  window  might  be  seen  in  the  Consistory  Court  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral.       The  large   west 
window  of  the  nave  was  a  good  specimen  of   this  certainly  not  very 
elegant  style.     Sf.  Mary's  Church,  Chester,  supplied  specimens  of  the 
latest  recognisable  period  of  Perpendicular  tracery,  and  would  appro- 
priately bring  his  (the  lecturer's)  remarks  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Williams,  commenting  on  the  lecturers  reference  to  the 
existence  of  Early  English  architecture  in  Llandysilio  and  Beddgelert 
churches,  remarked  that  this  particular  style  roust  have  been  known  in 
the  Principality  by  some  other  name  than  that  of  Early  Englisb  ;  for 
tliat,  at  the  period  in  question,  no  Englishman  dare  show  his  face 
either  at  Beddgelert  or  Llandysilio.  He  remembered,  however,  that 
there  was  a  circular-headed  arch  in  the  church  of  Penmon,  in  Anglesey ; 
so  that  it  would  seem  that  English  architects  (who  were  generally 
monks,  by  the  way),  hftd  access  to  places  denied  to  the  rest  of  their 
fellow  countrymen.  Mr.  Williams  expressed  his  warm  adnairation  of 
the  very  beautiful  drawings  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  rendered  so 
doubly  interesting  by  the  lecture  just  delivered ;  and  concluded  by 
moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  that  reverend  gentleman  for  the  rich  in- 
tellectual treat  he  had  that  evening  provided  for  them. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Blohfield  echoed  most  fully  the  laadatory  re- 

*  This  window  has  recently  been  replaced  by  another  containing  a  stained 
glass  memorial  to  the  late  Prince  Consort. 
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marks  of  the  last  speaker,  and  confessed  that  he  had  never  before 
looked  upon  such  beautiful  and  effective  architectural  drawings  as  those 
then  displayed  before  the  meeting.  His  only  regret  was,  that  so  few 
comparatively  of  the  members  of  the  Society  had  availed  themselves  of 
an  opportunity  for  receiving,  in  a  concise  form,  so  much  of  real  enter- 
tainment and  instruction.  He  had  always  looked  with  a  fair  measure 
of  interest  on  the  architectural  features  of  many  of  our  local  Gothic 
¥[indows  ;  but  he  was  free  to  acknowledge  that,  in  his  own  case  at  least, 
the  present  lecture  would  add  to  that  interest  in  a  ten-fold  degree. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  was  every  way  entitled  to  the  warm  thanks  of  the 
Society,  and  he  had  now  much  pleasure  in  conveying  them  to  that 
gentleman. 

Mr.  James  Harbison  made  some  observations  on  a  window  at  Bun- 
bury  Church,  the  tracery  of  which  the  lecturer  had  taken  some  slight 
exception  to ;  and  which  Mr.  Harrison  excused  as  having  been,  in  his 
opinion,  evidently  constructed  to  give  a  better  effect  to  the  subjects  in 
stained  glass  which,  no  doubt,  at  one  time  adorned  the  window  in 
question. 

A  short  discussion  on  this  and  other  matters  incidental  to  the 
lecture  ensued ;  after  which,  Mr.  Hughes,  on  the  part  of  members 
present  and  absent,  requested  the  lecturer  to  permit  the  drawings  to 
remain  in  position  for  the  next  four  or  five  days,  so  as  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  those  who  took  an  interest  in  art-architecture  to  inspect 
a  series  of  local  examples  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  before 
presented  to  the  eye  at  one  view.  This  request  having  beea  acceded 
to  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  meeting  broke  up  with  the  usual  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman. 


The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  Evening,  April  the  9tli, 
Dr.  Davies  in  the  chair.  Among  those  present  we  noticed  Major 
Payne  and  family,  the  Revds.  J.  Harris  and  E.  D.  Green,  Mrs.  C.  and 
Miss  Potts,  Messrs.  Essex  Bowen  (Surgeon,  C.A.V.,)  J.  Ralph,  Barker, 
Rigg,  and  a  goodly  number  of  ladies. 

Mb.  John  Price,  M.A.,  (author  of  "Old  Price's  Remains," 
8vo.,  1864),  delivered  an  interesting  and  discursive  lecture  on 
•*  Geology,  Local  and  General,  and  its  reference  to  building  pur- 
poses, &c."  The  lecture  was  a  running  epitome  of  the  leading  points 
in  geological  science — a  string  of  beads,  as  it  were,  of  what  some 
learned  author  has  termed  "  sermons  in  stones,"  illustrated  by  refer 
ences  to  local  examples  both  in  Cheshire  and  North  Wales.  Attention 
was  directed  to  the  curious  footprints  of  the  chirotherium,  discovered 
a  few  years  ago  at  Stourton  quarry,  in  this  county,  drawings  of  which 
were  handed  round  to  the  members  present.  Cheshire  presented  little 
c  3 
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direnitj  to  the  geologist,  being  almost  entirelj  composed  of  tbe 
ordinary  red  sandstone  formation ;  so  different  from  North  Wales  and 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  where  five  or  six  different 
formations  might  be  met  with  in  half  as  manj  hours.  Mr  Price 
exhibited  numerous  specimens  of  fossils,  minerals,  and  other  objects 
of  geological  interest,  manj  of  them  obtained  from  this  immediate 
locality,  in  illustration  of  his  lecture,  whicli  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention. 

The  Chairman  having  invited  discussion, 

Mr.  T.  Hughes  drew  attention  to  a  beautiful  little  Roman  altar, 
which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  which  had  been  sculptured  (probably 
1800  years  ago)  from  the  red  sandstone  of  the  district,  by  masons 
whose  boast  it  was  that  they  were  the  soldiers  of  Cassar.    This  was 
the  small  domestic  Altar,  the  property  of  the  Society,  the  inscription 
upon  which  set  forth  that  it  was  dedicated  by  "Julius  Quintilianns 
to  the   Genius  of  Avemus.*'       The   Romans,    he  conceived,    were 
not  bad    geologists,   for,    in  erecting   the   Walla   of  Chester,  they 
prudently   rejected   the  porous  and  friable  stone   of  the  city  itself* 
and    brought  their  materials  from  some  distant  quarry,    of   more 
solid  and   durable  character.        Hence  the  Roman  portions  of  th» 
Walls  of  Chester  were  in  many  places  now  fresh  and  soKd,  while  the 
Cathedral  and  other  buildings  erected  a  thousand  years  afterwards  were 
&st  crumbling  into  powder.     The  mention  of  the  chirotherium,  and 
its  curious  foot  or  **  hand  '*  prints  discovered  at  Stourton,  reminded  him 
of    a  somewhat   similar  circumstance  connected   with  more  historic 
times.      When   Mr  Welsby's  premises  in  Bridge-street  were  being 
excavated,  in  185d,  a  Roman  roof-tile  was  discovered,  upon  which  was 
impressed  the  claw  of  a  wolf.      This  animal — one  of  a  race  extinct 
for  several  centuries  in  Great  Britain — had,  no  doubt,  passed  daring 
the  night  over  the  newly-moulded  tile,  while  it  was  yet  soft,  and  had 
thus  left  behind  it  a  trace  which  had  endured  beyond  the  wreck  and 
ruin  of  an  empire  with  which  Chester  bygones  were  most  intimately 
associated.     Mr  Hughes  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  plans  and  elevations  of  the  new  church  at  Over,  then  being 
erected  by  Lord  Delamere  as  a  memorial  to  his  deceased  Lady,  were 
exhibited  by  permission  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  of  Chester, 
and  were  much  commended. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  eoncluded  the  proceedings* 


At  the  meeting  held  on  tbe  Snd  of  May,  John  Williams,  Esq., 
banker,  was  called  to  tbe  chair.  There  was  a  large  and  fashionable 
attendance,  including  Col.  Lloyd,  C.B.,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Col.  Miller. 
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Migor  Payne,  Migor  Gellatly,  Capt.  Brooke  (Chests  Rifles),  Roy.  i. 
N.  WiUiams  (Carnarvonshire)  and  fiimilj.  Dr.  Phillips  Jones,  Revds. 
P.  Williams  and  J.  Harris,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Jeffcock,  Dr.  Davies,  &c. 

Capt.  C.  H.  White  (Adjutant  Lst  Royal  Cheshire  Militia)  read  a 
remarkably  clever  and  interesting  paper  on  "Ancient  and  Modem 
Weapons,"  commencing  with  the  javelin  and  bow  of  biblical  history, 
and  commenting  en  peasant  on  the  earlier  weapons  of  Eastern  and 
European  Countries  generally.  The  long  bow  of  our  early  English 
forefathers  came  in,  of  course,  for  its  merited  share  of  attention  from 
the  lecturer,  who  was  evidently,  like  Mr.  R  E.  Egerton  Warburton,  o€ 
**  Cheshire  Hunting  Songs"  renown,  of  opinion  that,  although 

The  ash  may  be  gracefid  and  limber, 

The  oak  may  be  sturdy  and  tme, 
Ton  may  search  all  in  vain  for  a  timber 

To  rival  the  old  British  yew. 

The  long  bow  had  given  (Captain  White  continued)  a  good  account  of 
itself  at  the  battles  of  Hastings,  Crecy,  Aginoourt,  and  wherever  else> 
for  several  hundred  years  the  honour  of  England  was  entrusted  to  its 
keeping ;  and  even  long  after  the  common  use  of  firearms  and  artillery, 
the  stalwart  bowmen  of  old  England  stood  by  their  ancient  weapon, 
whose  cloth-yard  shafts  had  stood  them  in  such  honest  stead  in  so 
many  glorious  struggles.  The  rude  and  unwieldy  firearms  of  the  15  th 
and  16th  centuries,  as  well  as  the  complicated  mechanism  and  uncertain 
results  of  the  guns  of  the  Stuart  period  were  passed  in  review  by  the 
lecturer ;  who,  descending  to  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  humour- 
ously told  the  audience  how  many  thousand  bullets  it  took  in  the 
Peninsula  to  destroy  one  man,  as  proved  by  the  details  of  ammunition 
issued  prior  to  several  battles.  The  rifle  about  this  period  began  to 
receive  the  attention  of  military  men,  and  the  havoc  played  among 
the  French  troops  in  Algeiia  by  the  Arab  riflemen,  satisfied  the  French 
government  that  this  was  the  proper  arm  for  all  military  purposes  f<« 
the  future.  Our  own  government,  later  in  the  day,  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  ;  and  the  success  of  Inkerman  was  due  in  no  slight 
degree  to  the  relinquishment  of  *'  Brown  Bess,"  and  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Enfield  Rifle,  the  arm  now  in  use  by  both  the  army,  the  militia, 
and  volunteers.  Captain  White  explained  at  some  length  the  principles 
of  the  Enfield  and  Minie  rifles,  and  of  that  still  more  deadly  and 
reliable  weapon  manufactured  by  Mr  Whitworth  ;  bringing  his  lecture 
to  a  close  by  a  few  pertinent  remarks  on  the  present  condition  of 
Europe,  on  the  absolute  necessity  for  activity  and  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  and  finally,  on  the  successful  organization  of  the 
volunteer  movement. 

The  Chairman  expressed  to  Captain  White  the « thanks  of  the 
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Society  for  his  admirable  lecture,  which  he  had  clothed  with  addidooal 
interest  by  the  capital  series  of  illustrations  hung  upon  the  walls,  and 
by   the  still   more   numerous   and   appreciable  specimens  of  actual 
weapons,   ancient  and   modern,  which  lay  upon  the  table,  or  were 
otherwise  arranged  as  ornaments  around  the  room.      Many  of  these 
weapons  came  from  the  -Water  Tower  Museum,  having  been  obligiogW 
lent  for  the  occasion  by  the  committee.     Others  were  kindly  contributed 
by  Major  Egerton  Leigh,  Col.  Lloyd,   Capt.    White,  Messrs.  Lowe, 
Farrer,  Harrison,  Price,  Worrall,  &c.      But  by  far  the  most  numerous 
and  curious  collection  was  that  for  which  the  council  were  indebted  to 
their  old  and   valued  associate,  Joseph   Mater,   Esq.,    F.3.A.,  of 
Liverpool,  who  had,  in  the  kindest  manner  possible,  forwarded  to  the 
secretaries  a  large  number  of  weapons,  of  high  antiquarian  interest, 
and  of  very  elaborate  workmanship.     Mr.  Mayer  is  well  known  as  the 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  most  curious  and  varied  private  museums  in 
Europe. 

The  Chairman  further  enlarged  upon  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and  on 
the  laws  which  govern  the  flight  of  the  bullet,  cordially  reechoing  the 
opinions  of  the  lecturer  as  to  the  importance  attaching  to,  and  the 
results  to  be  expected  from,  the  volunteer  movement  This  closed  the 
proceedings ;  but  a  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  remained 
behind,  to  examine  more  minutely  the  rare  and  instructive  museum  of 
weapons,  which  the  kindness  of  friends  had  enabled  the  Council  to 
bring  together  for  the  occasion.  We  believe  we  may  safely  say  that  so 
large  a  collection  of  ancient  arms  has  never  before  been  exhibited  in 
this  city. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Brushfield  sent  for  inspection  two  curious  branka,  or 
"  scold's  bridles,"  one  from  Eendal  Gaol,  and  the  other  from  the 
workhouse  of  that  town,  in  further  elucidation  of  a  paper  on  *'  Obsolete 
Punishments,"  recently  read  by  him  before  this  Society. 


1861. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  February  2nd,  the  first  monthly  meeting  of  the 
session  was  held  in  the  Society s  room,  St.  Peters  Churchyard,  the 
following  members,  among  many  others,  being  present : — The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chester,  the  Rev.  Canon  and  Mrs.  Blom^eld,  Miss  Georgina 
Anson,  Mr.  Williams  (Old  Bank)  and  Miss  Williams,  Mr.  J.  K 
Williams,  Miss  Potts,  Rev.  H.  and  Mrs.  Venables,  Dr.  Davies,  Miss 
Worthington,  Mr.  James  Dixon,  Mr.  W.  W.  and  Mrs.  Ffoulkes, 
Mrs.  Fluitt,  Mr.  Meadows  and  Miss  Frost,  Mr.  C.  Wellbeloved,  Mr, 
J.   Ralph,   Rev.   E.  Johnson,  Miss  Temple,   Rev.   T,  Whitby,   Miss 
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Brown,  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  the  Misses  Isherwood,  Major,  Mrs.,  and  Miss 
Payne,  Rev.  J.  Harris,  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Mr.  Longueville  Barker,  the 
Rev.  H.  I.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Blackburne,  &c.,  &c. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  Lord  Bishop  was  unani- 
moaslj  called  to  the  chair,  but  having  gracefully  waived  his  right 
thereto  in  favour  of  Mr.  Williams, 

The  Rev.  Canon  Blomfield  proceeded  to  open  the  business  of  the 
evening,  which,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  was  to  read  an  original 
paper,  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rickman,  F.S.A.,  on  •*  the  Architectural 
History  of  Chester  Cathedral."  The  fame  of  Mr.  Rickman  as  an 
architect,  but  particularly  as  the  regenerator  of  what  we  now  under- 
stand by  the  term  Gothic  Architecture,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
clothe  the  subject  with  interest ;  but  the  masterly  way,  illustrative  and 
anecdotal,  in  which  the  Rev.  lecturer  treated  it,  was  such  as  thoroughly 
to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  audience,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
close.  Premising  that  he  appeared  that  evening  the  rather  in  the 
character  of  an  editor  than  of  an  author,  he  endeavoured,  in  the  first 
place,  to  show  who  and  what  Rickman  was,  and  what  were  his  special 
services  to  the  architectural  cause.  The  Memoir,  which  followed,  was 
compiled  by  the  Reverend  Canon  from  various  reliable  sources,  and 
appears  at  pp.  277 — 288  of  our  present  volume.  The  lecturer  then 
proceeded  to  read  the  paper  itself,  which  he  considered  Rickman  must 
have  originally  written  about  1812,  while  Dean  Cholmondeley  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Chapter,  and  about  which  time  the  architect  is  known 
to  have  been  very  frequently  in  Chester  on  his  ordinary  Sunday 
expeditions.  As  the  Paper  itself  is  now  printed  entire,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  here  to  say  more  than  that  Rickman  declares  Chester 
Cathedral  to  be  as  interesting,  in  an  architectaral  point  of  view,  as 
any  of  the  cathedrals  of  England ;  York,  Salisbury,  and  Canterbuiy, 
perhaps,  alone  accepted.  Rickman  confessed  that  he  had  read  little 
or  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  cathedral ;  but  Canon  Blomfield 
showed  frequently,  in  his  criticism  of  the  paper,  both  from  the  annals 
of  the  Abbey  and  the  pages  of  King*s  **  Vale  Royal,''  that,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  Rickman  had,  in  many  notable  instances,  actually 
pointed  out  the  very  years  in  which  the  several  stages  of  building  or 
restoration  had  taken  place.  The  paper,  in  fact,  affords  a  peifect 
chronology  of  the  building  of  the  Abbey,  fram  the  earliest  period  down 
to  its  condition  at  the  crisis  of  the  Reformation.  The  Rev.  Canon 
explained,  in  conclusion,  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  immediate  use 
of  the  document  to  Mr.  J.  Peacock,  of  Chester,  who  had  received  it 
some  three  years  previously  from  Mr.  Thomas  Hodkiuson,  who  had 
again,  as  he  supposed,  obtained  it  ft'om  Mr.  Jones,  formerly  an 
architect  of  this  city. 
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Mr.  Tiiof.  HoDKiNsoK,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  ooireeted 
the  Rev.  Canon's  supposition,  by  explaining  that  Mr.  Jones  had  nerer 
seen  the  pnper,  which  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  copied  from  the  original  many 
Tears  ago,  by  permission  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Eaton,  who,  as 
precentor  of  the  Cathedral,  held  possession  of  the  document  wbidi 
Rickman  had  no  doubt  presented,  40  years  ago,  to  the  then  Dean  and 
Chapter. 

After  some  remarks  by  the  Chairman  and  other  gentlemen, 

Mr.  T  HuoHEs  observed  that  reference  had  been  made  to  Rick* 
man  having  been  in  partnership  with  Mr  Hutchinson.  It  was 
evidently,  he  said,  unknown  to  Canon  Blomfield  that  this  Mr. 
Hutchinson  was  father  of  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Hutchinson,  formerly  of 
the  Chester  Training  College,  but  now  of  King  Edward's  School, 
Birmingham,  whose  beautiful  drawings  then  adorned  their  walls,  in 
illustration  of  the  paper  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Hughes  explained,  also^ 
that  Kickman  was  an  old  and  welcome  friend  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  architect  of  the  Castle  and  Grosveuor  Bridge  ;  and  probably 
to  that  friendship  we  owed,  in  a  great  measure,  this  valuable  testimony, 
from  the  greatest  ecclesiologist  of  his  day,  to  the  architectural  beauties 
and  peculiarities  of  Chester  Cathedral. 

The  Lord  Bishop  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rer.  Canon 
Blomfield  for  his  lecture  ;  and  moreover  iwk  occasion  to  refer  in 
glowing  terms  to  the  restorations  and  improvements,  effected  in  the 
Cathedral  by  the  present  venerable  Dean  of  Chester, — improTements 
carried  out  under  the  eye  and  control  of  Mr.  Hussey,  the  last  partner 
of  Mr.  Rickman. 

The  Rev.  Lecturer  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks,  at  the  same 
time  observing  how  deeply  he  felt  indebted  to  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Hutchin- 
son for  the  loan  of  his  beautiful  series  of  drawings,  which  had  assisted 
him  so  much  in  explaining  many  architectural  allusions  in  Mr.  Rick* 
man's  paper. 

Mr.  W.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  in  a  few  laudatory  observationB,  drew 
the  attention  of  the  company  to  the  plans  exhibited  by  the  Society  < 
architectural  secretary,  Mr.  James  Harrison,  for  the  restoration  of  tlw 
two  city  churches  of  St.  Mary  and  Holy  Trinity.  The  ground  plan  for 
the  former  showed  a  good  re-arrangement  of  the  pews,  by  which  160 
additional  sittings  will  be  obtained.  It  vras  also  proposed  to  mise  the 
present  tower  25  feet,  to  rebuild  the  porch,  and  make  other  improve- 
ments, at  a  total  cost  of  £1,800.  The  elevation  drawing  for  the  raised 
tower  was  also  exhibited,  but  the  members  generally  regretted  that  the 
duplicate  design  with  the  spire  had  been  abandoned,  especially  as 
Chester  was  so  admirably  situated  for  showing  a  good  spire  to  advantage. 
In  this  view  the  Lord  Bishop  cordially  concurred. 


HOLY     TniN'ITV     CHUfiCH,     CIIESTEU, 

(Ai  orif!iinlly  intended  to  be  Reitotfld.l 
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The  plans  for  Holy  Trinity,  wbich  have  since  been  considerably 
reyised,  gave  a  readjustment  of  sitting  accommodation,  by  which  870 
sittings  would  be  available,  while  the  south  and  west  galleries  would 
be  altogether  removed.  It  was  further  proposed  to  insert  tracery  of 
good  character  in  the  present  paltry  windows,  to  build  a  stone  arcade 
along  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  to  reconstruct  the  chancel  arch,  side 
arches,  and  St.  Patrick's  aisle,  and  otherwise  to  remodel  the  structure 
at  an  entire  cost  of   £3,400.  including  an  elegant  spire. 

Mr.  Harrison  also  exhibited  perspective  views  of  two  little  country 
churches  he  had  recently  erected  in  Cheshire,  one  at  Capenhurst,  and 
the  other  at  Dunham,  in  the  Parish  of  Thornton,  both  which  designs 
were  inspected  by  the  members  present  with  considerable  interest. 


On  Thursday  evening,  April  4,  the  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Com  Exchange,  Eastgate-street»  a  commodious  building  erected,  in 
1859,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Manchester  Hall.  There  was  an  unusually 
large  attendance,  among  whom,  besides  the  ordinary  habitues  of  the 
Society,  we  noticed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Potts,  Dr.  Waters,  Mr. 
Ayrton,  Rev.  H.  and  Mrs.  Yenables,  Mr.  F.  Palin,  Miss  Sampson, 
Major  Payne  and  family.  Dr.  McEwen,  Mr.  F.  and  Miss  Potts,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Brown,  Dr.  Pigott,  Messrs.  Morgan  Lloyd,  Brandt, 
Coleridge,  De  Rutson,  and  other  meabers  of  the  Bar  of  the  Chester 
Circuit,  with  more  than  200  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  city 
and  neighbourhood.  The  Rev.  C.  Bowen,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  occupied 
tbe  chair. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Boitrkb  delivered  a  lecture  on  **The  Holy 
LAnd,  with  particular  reference  to  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and  the 
Lebanon.'*  Mr.  Bourke,  who  had  only  recently  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  scenes  he  so  graphically  described,  prefaced  his  subject  by 
explaining  the  actual  positions  occupied  in  the  Holy  Land  by  each  of 
the  ten  tribes,  shewing  the  nations  they  displaced,  and  those  with 
whom,  in  after  times,  they  came  into  friendly  or  hostile  collision. 
Passing  hastily  in  review  the  various  conquests  achieved  by  the  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  Egyptians,  Saracens,  Turks,  and  others,  he  referred  in 
general  terms,  to  the  several  races  that  now  people  the  "land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey," — to  wit,  the  Bedouins,  and  other  tribes  of 
Mohammedans,  the  Jews,  Christians,  and  Druses.  The  former,  he  ex- 
plained, were  still  the  same  lawless  and  wild  characters  as  were  their 
forefathers  of  old,  the  sons  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  some  three  thousand 
years  ago ;  while  their  co-religionists,  the  Mohammedans  Proper,  the 
Metawalis,  and  the  Turks,  if  politically  stronger,  yet,  socially  and 
morally,  were  worse  than  the  tent-loving  sons  of  the  desert. 
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The  Jews  of  Syria,  generally,  differed  little  horn  tbeir  brethren  ia 
other  parts  of  the  world,  but  those  who  were  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
were  objects  of  commiseration  and  pity  to  all  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  City.  So  abject  was  their  condition,  that  numeroas  attempts 
had  been  made  by  their  richer  brethren  in  England  and  elsewhere  to 
improve  their  state,  by  the  introduction  of  manufactures  and  other 
means,  but  all  without  effect.  They  lived  apparently  with  but  one 
hope  in  their  bosoms,  and  that  one  that  they  might  die  in  the  land  and 
in  the  beloved  city,  which  God  gave  to  be  an  inheritance  unto  their 
fathers. 

The  Christian  population  were  next  noticed  in  their  several  divi- 
sious  of  Orthodox  Greek,  Armenian,  Syrian,  Maronite,  and  other 
bi-ancbes  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  Churches.  Of  the  Maronites,  the 
lecturer  had  little  that  was  good  to  say,  especially  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  their  recent  conflicts  with  another  important  and  neigh- 
bouiing  race,  the  war-loving  Druses.  So  far  as  his  own  knowledge 
went,  he  considered  the  latter  to  be  the  most  tolerant  to  Protestants, 
as  well  as  the  most  truthful  of  all  the  denizens  of  Syria. 

Having  concluded  this  general  description,  Mr.  Bourke  conducted 
his  hearers,  in  imagination,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  series  of  powerful 
dioramic  views,  to  some  of  the  principal  localities  he  had  himself  pe^ 
soually  visited.  Commencing  with  the  world-famed  Cedars  of  Lebanon, 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ,  but  of  which  not  more  than 
500  now  remain,  he  descended  the  steps  of  Lebanon,  and  crossing  the 
plain  at  Bukaa,  arrived  at  Baalbec,  the  ruins  of  which  are  among  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  East,  and  interesting  alike  to  the  architect, 
the  historian,  and  the  antiquary.  Damascus,  "the  oldest  inhabited 
city  in  the  world,"  came  next  in  order,  and  afforded  ample  scope  for 
the  descriptive  powers  of  the  lecturer.  Thence,  a  two  day*s  joumej 
brought  them  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  upon  the  brink  of  which  once 
stood  Capernaum,  the  scene  of  so  much  of  our  Lord  s  sojourn  upon  the 
earth,  but  of  which  all  trace  has  now  long  since  disappeared.  Naza- 
reth, with  all  its  thrilling  associations,  and  its  numerous  **  holy  places,** 
is  reached  after  a  few  hours'  ride ;  whence,  past  the  foot  of  jjjoanc 
Tabor,  and  proceeding  southward,  the  mountains  of  Samaria  are  des- 
cried. Jacob's  Well,  Shiloh,  and  Bethel  are  passed  en  route,  and  the 
wearied  traveller  now  catches  on  the  distant  horizon  his  first  glimpse 
of  that  sacred  city  of  Zion,  even  Jerusalem.  From  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  Mr.  Bourke  described  to  his  audience  the  principal  objects  in 
the  Holy  City,  explaining  that  the  Jewish  Temple  was  now  a  Turkish 
Mosque,  securely  guarded  against  the  contact  alike  of  Jew  or  Christiao. 
but  into  which  he  had  by  accident  personally  obtained  admission.  ^H 
that  was  ancient  and  interesting  in  this  sanctum  sanetannn  was  dearie 
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set  forth  by  the  lecturer,  particularly  the  Shrine  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
of  which  clever  illustrations  of  both  exterior  and  interior  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  audience.  The  Jews'  Wailing  Place,  by  the  side  of  the 
ancient  wall  of  the  Temple,  was  next  introduced,  with  the  explanation 
that  the  forlorn  children  of  Israel  were  forbidden  any  nearer  approach 
than  this  to  their  ancient  sanctuarv. 

Through  the  eastern  gate  of  city  the  lecturer  threaded  his  way  into 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  favourite  burial-place  of  the  resident 
Jews.  Thence,  ascending  the  Mount  of  Olives,  he  drew  near  unto 
Bethany  ;  which,  with  Jericho,  being  hurriedly  noticed,  he  rested 
awhile  to  contemplate  the  desert  stillness  of  the  Dead  Sea.  A  ten 
hours'  journey  revealed  to  them  Bethlehem,  the  birth-place  of  the 
Saviour,  with  its  •*  place  of  the  nativity,"  its  hiding-place  of  the 
"holy  manger,"  and  the  "tomb  of  St.  Jerome,"  all  localities  of  the 
higheat  interest,  and  about  which  there  was  less  doubt,  probably,  than 
any  other  of  the  holy  places  in  this  holiest  of  lands. 

Here  appropriately  closed  a  lecture,  listened  to  with  profound  atten* 
tion  by  a  numerous  audience,  the  more  so  as  coming  from  the  lips  of 
one  who  bad  himself  trodden,  at  no  distant  date,  the  sacred  localities 
to  which  he  had  drawn  attention.  Altogether,  it  was  a  pleasing  and 
instructive  lecture,  and  at  its  close  the  Hev.  Chairman  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Bourke  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Society  for  the  zeal  and  ability  he 
had  brought  to  bear  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  to  the  Christian 
world. 


We  have  again  to  record  a  most  successful  gathering  of  the  friends  of 
this  Society.  On  Thursday  Evening,  May  30th,  the  ordinary  monthly 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Society's  apartments,  St.  Peter's  Churchyard, 
the  following  members  and  others  being  present : — The  Lord  Bishop, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Potts,  Major  Egerton  Leigh,  Mr.  and  the 
Misses  Pft^^ne,  Mr.  E.  Pi.  G.  Robertson,  Dr.  Waters,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and 
JVIiaa  Ralph,  Rev.  W.  B.  and  Miss  Marsden,  Mr.  Edmundson  (of 
Manchester),  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  the  Misses  Isherwood,  Mr.  Jas.  Dixon, 
Dr.  Davies,  Rev.  H.  and  Mrs.  Venables,  Messrs.  J.  Douglas,  James 
Harrison,  George  Harrison,  G.  H.  Martin,  C.  Brown,  Miss  Bowen, 
&c.,  &c. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Bishop,  Mnjor  Egerton  Leigh,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  steadfast  friends  of  the  Society,  was  called  to  the 
chair. 

Mr.  J.   Ralph  read  a  paper  on  "  The  History  and  Principles  of 
Coloured  Glass  Decoration,  with  especial  reference  to  the  proposed 
Memorial  to  the  late  Hev.  Canon  Slade." 
d8 
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Mr.  Rat.ph  commenced  by  alluding  to  the  antiqaity  of  coloured 
glass  decoratioD,  showing  by  qnotations  from  ancient  authors  that  orna- 
mented windows  were  coeval  with  the  first  use  of  windows  themselves^ 
Painted  glass,  he  observed,  was  always  used  in  subordination  to  aichi- 
tecture,  and  this  necessarily  led  to  some  remarks  upon  the  leading 
features  of  Gothic  architecture.  In  medieval  times,  architecture  was 
the  kingly  ait  which  called  into  activity  all  others  and  subordinated 
them  to  itself,  and  the  principle  of  glass  painting  could  only  be  under- 
stood by  studying  them  in  their  connection  with  architecture.  It  was 
a  remai'kable  fact  that  in  the  T^th  century,  when  Gothrc  arehiteeture 
reached  its  first  stage  only,  the  art  of  glass  colouring  attained  it» 
highest  state  of  perfection.  Not  only  was  the  material — the  glass 
itself — of  a  quality  such  as  has  never  been  surpassed,  but  the  combina- 
tions made  with  it  excelled  in  richness  of  effect  anything  produced  in 
after  times.  Medieval  art,  when  seemingly  most  conventional,  was 
always  based  upon  nature,  and  the  effects  sought  were  strictly  such  as 
most  legitimately  flowed  from  the  materials  employed.  The  object  of 
the  window  was  the  admission  of  light.  The  artist  took  the  light  and 
separated  it  into  its  constituent  parts,  and  these  again  he  poured  in 
their  mingling  effulgence  into  the  sacred  building.  In  that  age,  accord- 
ingly, the  artist  dealt  mainly  with  the  primary  colours.  Consider  next 
the  medium  through  which  the  light  was  to  be  admitted.  This  might 
be  termed  liquified  stone.  Colour  combined  with  stone  produced  a 
jewel,  and  the  object  accordingly  was  to  make  their  work  as  jewel-like 
as  possible.  The  colours  were  not  called  by  their  ordinary  name  as 
colours,  but  by  their  names  as  jewels.  Thus  they  were  not  called 
yellow,  blue,  white,  green  ;  but  yellow  was  termed  topaz ;  blue,  sap- 
phire ;  white,  pearl ;  red,  ruby  ;  green,  emerald  ;  and  so  on.  The 
peculiar  intensity  of  the  colours  in  that  old  glass  so  struck  an  archiBo- 
logist  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centnry,  before  attention  had 
been  directed  anew  to  glass,  that,  referring  to  some  ancient  windows 
he  met  with  on  the  continent,  he  described  them  as  being  of  tints  so 
brilliant  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  artist  had  dipped  his  pencil  in  turn 
in  a  solution  of  amethyst,  sapphire,  and  other  precious  stones,  where- 
with to  portray  his  conceptions.  In  the  large  semicircular-headed  Nor- 
man windows,  the  style  was  this  They  had  rich  borders  composed  of 
minute  pieces  of  colour  somewhat  similar  to  mosaic  work,  a  grand 
unity  of  design  being  maintained  through  an  infinite  variety  of  parts. 
These  borders  were  constructed  by  circular  intersections  of  gold  colour 
or  pearl  upon  two  distinct  grounds,  almost  always  ruby  and  sapphire. 
The  centre  portion  of  the  window  was  occupied  with  large  medallions, 
each  of  which  would,  perhaps,  enclose  some  symbolical  figure  ;  but  a 
landscape  effect  was  always  studiously  avoided.      This  was  the  dis- 
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tinguishiDg  feature  of  the  windows  of  this  age.  Pictorial  display,  if 
anywhere,  was  upon  the  walls  of  the  building.  The  effect  sought 
•to  be  produced  by  a  window  was  richness  of  light,  the  result  of  a 
scientific  oonfbmation  of  oolour.  If  a  subject  was  inserted  oa  the 
medallions,  it  was  always  on  a  small  scale  and  depicted  conventionally, 
as  a  herald  would  depict  it  on  the  shield  of  a  knight,  the  principle  of 
the  correct  juittaposition  in  colours  being  always  the  same  in  heraldry 
as  in  glass  painting.  The  Norman  style  of  architecture  changed  into 
Early  English  in  the  time  of  Henry  Ili^  iu  the  Idth  century,  when 
the  intimate  connection  between  glass  decoration  and  heraldry  became 
more  decidedly  marked.  Several  interesting  instances  of  this  were 
alluded  to,  while  from  the  circumstance  that  the  immense  lancets  in 
the  north  transept  of  York  Minster  are  filled  ^ith  coloured  glass,  as 
were  the  windows  in  the  Cathedral  at  Salisbury  and  other  buildings 
erected  in  this  age,  it  was  inferred  that  the  custom  continued  of  insert- 
ing coloured  glass  in  the  windows  as  they  were  built.  Most  of  the 
glass,  howerer,  of  this  age  which  now  exists  is  simple  in  character, 
'without  the  richness  of  colour  which  distinguished  that  of  the  preced- 
ing age.  In  the  14th  century  architecture  developed  itself  into  the 
Decorated  style,  in  which  the  art  seemed  to  have  reached  its  highest 
attainable  style  of  gnmdear  and  beauty.  -Glass  decoration  underwent 
some  changes ;  the  principal  of  which  were,  the  abandonment  of  the 
trefoiled  kind  of  ornament  previously  used  in  the  termination  of  foliated 
points, — an  alteration  in  the  borders,  the  design  being  bolder  and  hav- 
ing less  of  the  Mosaic  character, — the  vine  leaf  ornament  was  allowed 
to  range  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  window, — medallions  were 
partially  retained,  but  the  elaborate  Mosaic  ones  were  wholly  discon- 
tinued. The  main  features  of  the  style  were  foliaged  borders  with 
figures  and  canopies.  Sometimes  the  figure  was  made  to  rest  on  a 
kind  of  battlemented  frieze,  and  it  was  rather  peculiar  that  pedestals 
were  never  used.  The  change  was  going  on  from  the  principle  of  the 
juxtaposition  of  colour  to  that  of  making  a  picture,  but  the  revolution 
was  only  partially  effected,  as  in  the  clerestory  window  of  St.  Owen, 
Bouen,  for  instance,  the  portions  of  the  figures  were  variously  coloured, 
ruby,  blue,  and  green,  the  leading  principle  being  still  the  due  balance 
of  colour.  In  the  15th  century  architecture  waned  to  its  final  phase, 
the  Perpendicular.  There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  glass  of 
this  time  remaining ;  but  in  character,  details,  treatment,  and  effects, 
it  was  as  different  as  was  the  architecture  of  the  period  from  that  which 
preceded  it.  The  Mosaic,  medallion,  and  geometrical  forms  of  enrich- 
ment were  totally  abandoned,  and  a  much  greater  portion  of  white 
glass  was  introduced,  to  the  great  impoverishment  of  the  general  effect 
Before,  the  background  was  the  real  design,  the  medallions  were  so 
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many  eDrichmenU  upon  it.  Now,  each  compartment  vas  made  to 
contain  a  subject  complete  in  itself.  Canopied  figures  began  eX' 
tensively  to  prevail :  as  the  outline  grew  less  vigorous,  shading  vras  more 
resorted  to.  The  glass  itself  was  also  made  thinner  and  more  fragile. 
In  the  following  century  the  art  entered  into  direct  rivalry  with  paint- 
ing and  engraving,  and  of  necessity  failed  in  the  unequal  contest.  Its 
devotional  aspect  was  entirely  abandoned,  and  it  was  an  almost  inex- 
plicable circumstance  that  with  the  tiiumph  of  the  Reformation  this 
branch  of  art  became  sensual,  voluptuous,  and  grossly  indelicate.  The 
practice  also  came  in  of  making  of  the  whole  window  one  huge  picture, 
in  total  disregard  of  the  unsightly  breaks  caused  by  the  intersecting 
mullions  and  transoms.  An  imitation  of  this  might  be  seen  in  the 
Crimean  window  erected  in  St.  Mary's  Church  in  this  city.  The  art 
continued  rapidly  to  decline  even  when  judged  by  its  own  newly 
adopted  rules,  until  in  the  last  century  its  first  principles  were  as  com- 
pletely forgotten  as  were  those  of  the  architecture  it  had  once  con- 
tributed so  grandly  to  adorn.  With  the  revived  study  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  the  present  generation  had  come  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  art  of  glass  decoration,  and  through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
the  clergy,  encouraged  by  the  growing  taste  and  libei^ality  of  the  laity, 
painted  windows  of  more  or  less  degrees  of  excellence  were  re-appearing 
in  every  sacred  edifice  in  the  kingdom.  The  lecturer  then  alluded  to 
the  improved  taste  shown  in  the  preference  of  memorial  windows  to 
monumental  slabs,  and  concluded  with  a  eulogy  of  the  late  Canon 
Slade,  and  an  expression  of  gratification  that  an  appropriate  tribute  to 
his  eminent  deserts  was  about  to  be  erected  in  the  Cathedial  at 
Chester,  the  scene  of  his  ministrations  for  the  space  of  nearly  half  a 
century.  In  the  course  of  the  lecture  a  description  was  given  of  the 
process  used  in  manufacturing  coloured  gloss ;  pot-metal  gloss,  in  which 
the  colours,  occasioned  by  the  odmixture  of  metal,  entered  into  chemical 
combination  with  and  formed  a  part  of  the  glass  itself;  flashed  glass, 
made  by  placing  a  layer  of  coloured  glass  on  another  of  white  glass,  a 
method  never  practised  except  with  ruby  glass;  before  the  time  of 
Henry  YIII.  stained  glass,  introduced  about  the  time  of  Edward  L,  of 
which  there  was  only  one  kind,  yellow  being  the  only  colour  that  could 
be  applied  to  glass  as  a  stain.  Enamelled  glass  was  made  by  mixing 
powdered  pot-metal  of  the  requisite  colour  into  a  paste,  laying  it  on 
white  glass,  and  causing  it  to  adhere  thereto  by  the  action  of  heat. 
Painted  glass,  properly  speaking,  did  not  exist,  as  no  method  had  jet 
been  discovered  of  permanently  fixing  colour  upon  a  glass  surface. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  the  Chairman'  congratulated  the 
meeting  on  the  fund  of  information  which  the  lecturer  had  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  interest,  and  yet  comparatively  so  little 
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understood  by  the  general  public.  While  travelling  upon  the  Continent 
some  time  ago,  he  (Major  Leigh)  had  been  much  gratified  with  the 
specimens  of  ancient  stained  glass  existing  at  Nuremberg,  as  well  as 
with  those  of  a  more  modern  character  in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne. 
There  were,  he  thought,  many  popular  fallacies  afloat  in  connection 
with  coloured  glass.  Among  others  was  the  notion  that  several  of  the 
colours  known  to  the  ancient  makers  could  not  be  adequately  rendered 
in  the  present  day ;  he  believed,  however,  that  the  glass  manufacturers 
of  to-day  could  produce  all  the  richness  of  colour  and  effect  which  was 
80  justly  admired  in  ancient  glass ;  while  the  march  of  modern 
invention,  chemical  and  decorative,  had  introduced  many  important 
features,  altogether  unknown  to  the  most  experienced  of  ancient 
artists  in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  It  was  worthy  of  note,  also, 
that  coloured  glass  (like  port  wine  we  suppose)  unquestionably  im- 
proved with  age ;  and  that  the  crust  with  which  time  and  our 
atmosphere  combined  to  coat  the  old  glass,  often  added  richness  and 
depth  to  the  original  colours.  In  erecting  stained  glass  windows, 
regard  should  be  studiously  paid  to  situation ;  for  a  window  subject  to 
the  rays  of  a  western  sun  required  altogether  different  treatment  to 
one  which  was  to  occupy  a  northern  or  southern  position.  The  waut 
of  this  caro  he  had  himself  once  suffered  from,  when  ordering  a 
stained  window ;  the  manufacturer's  design  seemed  all  that  could  be 
desired,  but  on  placing  the  glass  in  position  he  discovered,  now  all  too 
late,  that  the  combinations  of  colour,  which  might  have  been  all  very 
'well  iu  some  other  window  of  the  building,  were  quite  out  of  place  in 
the  particular  light  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Monuments  in 
stained  glass  were,  as  the  lecturer  had  well  observed,  vastly  preferable, 
in  a  general  way,  to  those  mural  tablets  which  were  not  unfrequently 
mere  pagan  mutilations  of  the  adjoining  architecture.  As  an  instance 
of  the  latter,  he  knew  a  church  in  which  a  beautiful  Norman  pillar  had 
been  ingeniously  scooped  out  to  make  room  for  the  body  of  a  very 
corpulent  churchwarden,  a  similar  chasm  having  been  contrived  higher 
up  for  the  aforesaid  gentleman's  hat ! 

The  LoBD  Bishop  paid  a  cordial  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the 
lecture ;  and  in  cotatinuation  of  the  Chairman's  remarks  that  coloured 
glass  often  improved  by  age,  stated  the  results  of  his  own  ex- 
perience in  that  regard  while  permanently  residing  at  Cambridge 
University.  The  authorities  had  decreed  that  the  richly  adorned 
windows  of  Trinity  College  Chapel  should  be  carefully  taken 
down,  and  cleansed  from  the  accumulation  of  dirt  which  was 
supposed  to  have  for  centuries  shrouded  their  beauties.  The 
windows  were  actually  taken  out,  cleaned,  and  replaced  one  by 
one ;  and  he  well  remembered  the  feeling  of  disappointment  they  all 
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experienced,  on  comparing  the  naked  crudeness  of  the  restored  lights 
>vith  the  rich  mellowness  of  those  still  left  in  the  original  condition. 
The  work  was,  however,  persevered  in,  and  to  the  eye  of  those  who 
knew  them  not  in  former  days,  the  windows  are  still  subjects  of  do 
ordinary  interest  and  beauty. 

The  Rev.  H.  Venablks  inquired  if  there  was  any  manual,  treatiDg 
of  the  changes  in  coloured  glass  in  their  special  relation  to  the 
progress  of  architecture? 

JVIr.  Ralph  replied  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any.  He  had  made 
several  journeys  to  Liverpool  to  search  the  libraries  there  for  some  of 
the  materials  of  this  paper,  but  he  had  not  met  with  any  such  work. 

Mr.  Edmundsok  (of  the  firm  of  Edmuodson  and  Son,  stained  glass 
manufacturers,  Manchester)  followed  with  some  valuable  remarks  on 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  art,  complimenting  the  lecturer  veiy 
warmly  on  the  sound  historical  and  technical  character  of  the  paper  he 
had  just  listened  to.  Ue  was  quite  of  the  chairman's  opinion  when  he 
stated,  as  he  (Mr.  E.)  could  also  do  from  personal  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, that  all  the  ancient  effects  of  colour  could  be  at  least  equalled 
by  the  artists  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  T.  HuoRBS  remarked  on  the  curioas  affinity  in  many  respects 
between  the  principles  of  heraldry  and  those  of  glass  painting,  the 
ancient  tinctures  of  both  being  alike, — ^for  instance,  topaz  for  yellow, 
ruby  for  red,  sapphire  for  blue,  pearl  for  white,  diamond  for  black, 
emerald  for  green,  &c.  Another  noticeable  point  of  resemblance  w«s 
the  principle  of  dividing  the  various  colours  in  glass  with  a  narrow 
stripe  of  either  gold  or  silver,  just  as  in  heraldry  the  rule  is  that  gold 
must  not  be  emblazoned  immediately  upon  silver,  or  tincture  upoa 
tincture ;  for  as  an  old  fellow  citizen,  Randle  Holme,  in  his  Aeadmtf 
of  Armoury,  quaintly  observed,  two  centuries  ago, — 

Mettle  upon  Mettle  is  bad  Heranldry, 
Coloar  upon  Colour  is  false  Armoury. 

It  ought  to  be  recorded,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  that  long  after 
the  Reformation  many  of  the  Cathedral  windows  remained  adorned  with 
scriptural  subjects.  These,  however,  had  gradually  disappeared  until 
twenty-five  years  ago,  it  was  a  subject  of  regret  to  all  strangers  that 
there  was  not  a  single  pane  of  coloured  glass  in  Chester  Cathedral: 
except,  indeed,  the  head  of  the  Virgin,  which  then  graced  the  apex  of 
the  clerestory  window,  immediately  over  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  even 
this  disappeared  when  the  present  handsome  window  was  erected. 
Originally  this  window  had  contained  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  begin- 
ning at  the  base  with  the  ix>ot  of  Jesse,  and  endwg  at  the  top  with  the 
figure  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 


The  LoEiD  Bishop  agreed  with  the  last  speaker  in  regretting  the 
loss  of  those  heautiful  monuments  of  the  early  glazier's  art,  hut  rejeieed 
to  notice  that,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  seconded 
by  private  munificence,  the  evil  had  in  so  large  a  degree  been  repaired. 
His  worthy  friend  upon  his  right  (Mr.  C.  Potts)  had,  he  believed,  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  change ;  having  been  the 
first  to  suggest,  and  to  assist  in  providing  the  elaborate  subject  which, 
until  lately,  adorned  the  east  window  of  the  Lady  Qhepel,  but  which 
had  since  been  transferred  to  one  of  the  side  lights.  And  now  they 
were  to  have  two  additional  windows  inserted  to  the  memory  of  tbat 
consistent  and  good  man,  the  late  Canon  Slade,  whose  pious  example 
be  trusted  all  future  canons  would  do  their  utmost  to  emulate. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  C.  Potts, 

Majob  Lei  oh  submitted  to  the  meeting  a  full  sized  model  of  an 
ancient  Finger  Pillory,  still  existing  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  which  model 
he  had  caused  to  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  it  to  the 
members  of  this  Society,  especially  to  Dr.  Brushfield,  who  had  made 
the  subject  of  Obsolete  Punishments  essentially  his  own. 

Several  ladies  and  others  here  stepped  forward,  and  submitted  to  a 
temporary  imprisonment  in  this  curious  pillory,  which  was  cleverly 
adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  every  age  and  class  of  offenders. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  Edmundson 
brought  the  night's  proceedings  to  a  close  about  10  o'clock. 


On  Saturday,  the  27th  July,  the  members  of  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  had  their  usual  excursion.  The  jaunt  had 
been  fixed  to  come  off  a  fortnight  previously,  but  the  advent  of  St. 
Swithin  necessitated  a  postponement,  and  the  patience  displayed  by 
the  members  under  such  trying  circumstances  was  well  rewarded. 
Probably  they  relied  on  their  knowledge  of  history,  which  must  have 
taught  them  that  those  who  wait  for  fine  weather  are  sure  to  get  it. 
Saturday  was  a  splendid  day,  and  the  expedition  started  at  half-past 
nine  in  the  morning,  in  the  railway  boat,  and  the  best  possible  spirits. 
The  localities  to  be  visited  were  Beeston,  with  its  celebrated  ruins ; 
Peckforton,  with  its  imposing  modem  castle ;  and  the  old  church  at 
Bunbury.  The  excursionists  first  visited  the  ruins  of  Beeston,  which 
are  so  noted  for  the  vast  and  varied  views  to  be  obtained  from  the 
summit.  After  remaining  on  the  hill  for  some  time,  the  party  crossed 
over  to  Peckforton,  the  owner  of  the  magnificent  mansion,  J.  Tolle- 
roache,  Esq.,  M.P.,  having  kindly  granted  the  Society  permission  to 
visit  it :  he  also  expressed  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend  them 
and  do  them  the  honours  of  the  mansion.  Upon  being  admitted,  the 
party  were  taken  through  the  picture  galleries,  and  the  whole  suite  of 
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portraits — by  Reynolds,  Vandyke,  Gainsborough,  Morland,  and  other 
famous  masters.  Several  suits  of  antique  armour  were  much  admired 
by  the  antiquaries,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  testified  to  the 
refined  and  elegant  taste  of  the  owner  of  the  castle.  Having  com- 
pleted the  tour  of  the  building,  the  party  continued  their  route  towards 
Bunbury ;  whence,  having  viewed  the  old  church,  they  returned  to 
Chester  at  five  o  clock,  and  sat  down  to  a  splendid  repast  at  the  Queen 
Railway  Hotel.  The  party  was  not  very  numerous,  but  it  should  be 
stated  that  owing  to  the  unavoidable  postponement,  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  the  Mayor,  and  several  other  of  the  friends  of  the  Society, 
were  unable  to  be  present. 

After  dinner,  tlie  Chairman,  (Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.)  gave  the  usual 
loyal  toasts,  which  were  cordially  honoured. 

The  toast  of  the  evening,  *'  The  Historic  Society,*^  was  responded 
to  by  Dr.  Hume  in  an  interesting  address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
operations  of  the  Society  during  its  existence  of  thirteen  years,  and 
congratulated  his  fellow  members  on  the  progress  they  had  made  in 
extending  its  usefulness*. 

Mr.  T.  Hughes,  of  Chester,  acknowledged  the  toast  of  "The 
Kindred  Societies"  in  an  appropriate  and  well-timed  speech. 

The  health  of  the  ladies  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm ;  and  the 
chairman  was  similarly  honoured. 

The  party  broke  up  at  seven  o  clock,  after  spending  a  day  of  un- 
alloyed enjoyment,  and  returned  to  Liverpool  well  satisfied  with  the 
ai-rangements  made  for  their  day*s  excursion. — Liverpool  Mail. 


The  opening  lecture  of  the  new  session  was  delivered  on  Monday 
the  Jilst  October,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  of  Liverpool,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, — the 
subject  of  the  lecture  being  "  Heraldry,  with  some  particular  reference 
to  the  Heraldry  of  Cheshire."  The  illustrations  adoniing  the  walls 
were  numerous  and  striking,  comprising  heraldic  devices  of  Tarious 
ages  and  countries,  public  and  family  shields  in  great  number, — twelve 
(yheshire  coats  of  arms  specially  emblazoned  for  this  lecture, — ^pedigree 
rolls,  some  of  great  length,  on  paper,  parchment,  and  cloth,  including 
the  GroRvenor  pedigree,  extending  over  seven  large  skins  of  vellum, 
kindly  exhibited  by  Lord  Westminster ;  the  pedigrees  of  the  Whit- 
mores  of  Thurstaston,  the  Savages  of  Rock  Savage,  the  Irelands  oi 
Hull,  the  Cottons  of  UamsUill  Ridware,  &c.  In  addition  to  these,  we 
noticed  the  arms  of  the  Royal  Family  of  England  in  all  their  various 
changes  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Royal  Standai'd,  Union  Jack. 
Tricolor  of  France,  &c. 
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The  Rev.  Canon  Hilltard  occupied  the  chair,  supported  by  Messrs. 
Williams  (Old  Bank)  and  party ;  Major  Payne  and  family ;  Revs.  F. 
Grosvenor,  G.  Salt,  H.  Venables,  and  E.  Johnson ;  Miss  Legh  (High 
Legh),  Dr.  Davies,  Miss  Blackburne,  Messrs.  J.  Harrison,  J.  Ralph. 
Rogers,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  BrushReld,  and  a  numerous  company  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  city  and  county. 

After  an  introduction,  in  which  Dr.  Hume  defended  his  subject 
from  the  charges  of  being  trivial  or  uninteresting,  he  proceeded  to 
show  that  it  dates  its  origin,  as  a  system,  from  the  period  of  the 
Crusaders.  Gunpowder  was  then  unknown,  and  men  who  fought  with 
swords,  spears,  and  arrows,  had  to  be  defended  by  complete  armour. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to  be  able  to  distinguish  rival 
hosts,  or  different  leaders,  or  separate  knights,  esquires,  or  gentlemen. 
The  system  of  heraldry,  which  appropriated  to  each  a  distinct  armorial 
bearing,  enabled  even  the  common  people  to  do  this.  From  the  great 
number  of  symbols  suited  for  adoption  as  heraldic  charges,  and  from 
their  great  variety  of  position,  form,  colouring,  arrangement  on  the 
shield,  &c.,  the  devices  were  in  practice  so  numerous,  that  no  two 
families  or  persons  need  ever  be  confounded. 

The  extremes  of  the  human  family,  of  civilization  and  barbarism, 
seemed  almost  to  stand  side  by  side  in  the  adoption  of  heraldic  sym- 
bols. Even  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Australia  had  at  least  a  glimmering 
of  the  science.  There,  too,  every  warrior  "camped  by  his  standard ;" 
and  the  learned  Doctor  exhibited  to  his  audience  the  shields  of  two 
native  Australian  chiefs,  carved  out  of  the  solid  wood,  one  bearing  a 
device  which  heralds  would  describe  as  "argent,  a  pale  gules,"  and 
the  other,  "argent,  a  fess  gules,  between  three  pellets  sable,  two  and 
one !" 

The  ancient  uses  of  the  system  were  connected  with  the  kindred 
subject  of  chivalry,  which  raised  up  a  set  of  men  whose  object  it  was 
to  promote  peace  and  order,  and  to  render  mere  brute  force  subject  to 
the  laws  of  reason,  honour,  and  religion.  These  were  the  true  knights, 
men  who  were  indispensable  in  the  barbarous  ages  in  which  they  chiefly 
flourished,  but  whom  it  was  not  unusual  for  ignorant  people  in  later 
days  to  sneer  at  or  caricature.  Even  in  modem  times,  heraldry  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  guide-posts  of  history  ;  for  a  painted  window, 
a  piece  of  sculpture,  a  church  brass,  or  some  such  relic,  gave  to  the 
initiated  a  clue  to  valuable  facts.  In  biography,  a  seal,  or  a  portion  of 
an  achievement,  afforded  a  guide  to  immediate  ancestry  and  lineage  ; 
and,  in  archseology,  the  fragment  of  a  crumbling  tomb,  an  ancient 
chimney-piece,  the  engraving  on  old  plate,  Ac ,  reminded  us  how  im- 
portant it  was  to  understand  the  subject.  In  law,  again,  genuine 
heraldic  documents  were  admitted  as  evidence ;  but  on  this  subject 
Ed 
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the  law  was  contradictory.  Oa  the  one  hand,  it  had  been  enacted  that 
every  object  on  which  armorial  bearings  were  painted  or  engniveD. 
without  due  authority,  was  forfeit  to  the  crown  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
man  paid  a  tax  for  permission  to  bear  arms,  and  thus  the  grossest 
assumption  sometimes  enjoyed  the  shade  of  official  sanction. 

In  mediaeval  as  well  as  modem  literature,  the  allusions  to  heraldry 
were  numerous :  in  the  works  of  Scott  alone  there  were  probably  a 
thousand  such  allusions.  It  was  at  one  time  a  common  practice  to 
speak  of  persons  by  the  leading  charge  upon  their  arms ;  thus,  Bichaid 
III.  was  the  "  Boar  of  York,'* — I vanhoe  claimed  the  "  fetterlock  and 
shncklebolt"  as  suitable  to  himself;  the  ''crescent"  denoted  Percy; 
the  "dun  bull,"  Neville;  the  "eagle  and  child,"  Stanley;  the  "bear 
and  ragged  staff,"  the  Earl  of  Warwick;  and  the  "checquer,"  the 
Earl  of  Warreuue.  In  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Douglas  makes  a 
beautiful  allusion  to  the  arms  of  his  house,  "  the  bleeding  heart,"  ts 
an  emblem  of  sorrow  ;  and  Roderick  Dhu  responds,  regarding  his  own 
crest,  the  pine,  as  a  symbol  of  protection  : — 

'*  Poor  remnants  of  the  EUedmg  Hearty 

Ellen  and  I  will  seek,  apart. 

The  refnge  of  some  forest  cell. 

There,  like  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell," 

^  No,  bj  honour,"  Roderick  said, 

''  So  help  me  heaven,  and  my  good  blade ! 

No,  never, — blasted  be  yon  pnu, 

Mjf/ather'8  ancient  ertMt  and  mine. 

If  from  its  shade  in  danger  part 

The  lineage  of  the  Bleeding  Heart  T 

An  equally  beautiful  allusion  was  made  to  the  arms  of  England  by 
Sbakspeare,  in  Henry  VI.,  when  a  messenger  brings  the  painful  intel- 
ligence that  all  the  French  provinces  had  been  wrested  from  England. 
At  that  time  our  royal  arms  consisted  of  "  three  fleurs-de-dis  quartered 
with  three  lions."     The  messenger  is  made  to  say — 

Cropped  are  theflowef  de  bices  in  your  arms, 
Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cvt  away. 

The  abuses  in  heraldry  bad  arisen  fix)m  many  causes.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  those  who  were  more  mixed  up  with  it  than  we  in  modern 
times,  led  to  some  humourous  absurdities.  One  gravely  defines  the 
coat  of  Adam  to  be  "a  shield  gules,  on  the  centre  a  lozenge,  or" — u> 
denote  that  his  wife  (Eve)  was  an  heiress !  But  in  our  own  days 
heraldic  errors  arose  more  from  ignorance.  A  clergyman  or  a  lady 
seals  with  a  crest,  though  this  is  in  strictness  a  military  appanage ;  a 
coachraaker  does  not  hesitate  to  paint  the  arms  of  one  person  on  the 
carriage  of  another :  a  plebeian,  of  the  same  surname  as  a  duke, 
adopts  his  grace  s  arms,  supporters,  coronet,  and  all !  and  the  daughter 
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of  a  baronet  uses  the  "  bloody  hand  "  in  her  arms — a  symbol  that  could 
only  be  borne  by  her  father  or  her  eldest  brother.  Some  were  con- 
scious of  the  errors  they  committed,  but  from  economy  would  not 
obtain  a  patent  of  arms,  which  in  England  costs  about  £76  10s.  It 
was  assumed  by  every  one  that  he  had  arms  of  some  kind  ;  but  occa- 
sionally, as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Paley,  strange  mistakes  were  made  in 
reference  to  them.  The  changes  which  this  coantry  was  gradually 
undergoing  also  explained  in  part  these  abuses.  The  aristocracy  of 
birth  and  title,  as  a  rule,  were  not  progresssing,  while  those  of  wealth 
and  talent  manifestly  were.  We  had  thus  popular  designations,  which 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  yore  established  ones,  —  as  railway 
'*  king,"  merchants  *'  princes,"  cotton  **  lords.**  The  establishment  of 
the  baronetcy  made  title  at  that  time  a  question  of  money  rather  than 
merit,  and,  since  then,  merit  had  formed  a  smaller  element  in  the 
distribution  of  certain  honours.  The  result  was,  that  in  modem  times 
many  persons  had  declined  the  distinction  of  title,  especially  knight^ 
hood,  as  if  it  were  unlikely  to  add  anything  to  the  honour  of  their 
position. 

In  recording  genealogies  we  might  follow  either  the  ascending  or 
descending  plan ;  rising  from  the  individual  to  his  ancestors,  or  tracing 
down  from  them  to  him.  Both  were  exemplified  in  the  Gospels,  and 
each  had  its  advantages — the  latter  was,  however,  the  simplest  where 
quarterings  were  concerned. 

In  Scotland,  the  different  branches  of  a  great  family,  instead  of 
obtaining  a  new  patent  of  arms,  adopted  some  slight  **  difference'*  on 
the  paternal  coat;  and  thus  the  most  beautiful  uniformity  amidst 
variety  was  preserved.  The  Hamilton  pedigree,  which  formed  one  of 
the  illustrations  of  the  lecture,  contained  84  shields,  representing  as 
many  distinct  branches  of  the  clan  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ; 
and  while  all  of  them  preserved  the  characteristic  symbol,  no  two  of 
them  were  identical. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  a  new  style  of  genealogy  had  been 
introduced  in  Italy  ;  the  fullest  biography  attainable  of  each  individual 
was  given  under  his  name,  as  also  his  portrait,  arms,  castle,  or  anything 
else  illustrative  of  him.  This  had  since  been  most  ably  illustrated  in 
this  country  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  Drummond,  M.P.  for  Surrey,  in  his 
work  entitled  the  History  of  Noble  British  Families,  It  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  that  had  ever  issued  from  the  English  press,  with 
full  biographies,  and  numerous  magnificent  illustrations.  It  was,  of 
course,  a  very  expensive  work,  and  was  now  out  of  print,  albeit  Mr. 
Drummond  lost  several  thousand  pounds  by  its  publication.  Private 
attempts  had  since  been  made  to  improve  upon  this,  by  accumulating 
the  whole  genealogical  details  on  one  continuous  roll ;   the  material 
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being  paper  laid  upon  cloth,  and  the  illustratioDS  appearing,  as  before, 
each  at  its  proper  place. 

Dr.  Hume  here  went  round  the  room,  explaining  the  armorial  bear- 
ings upon  the  wa]ls,  especially  those  of  families  oonuected  with  Cheshire, 
the  seals  of  companies,  arms  of  dioceses,  &c.  He  also  enumeiated 
several  of  the  *' canting"  arms,  such  as  the  "three  hands"  for  Tre- 
mayne,  "three  bugle  horns"  for  Hornby,  "three  bees"  for  Beestoii, 
"  three  calves"  for  Calveley,  &c  ;  and  related  several  historical  and 
amusing  anecdotes  connected  with  arms. 

In  former  times  almost  every  nation  was  symbolised  by  its  partic- 
ular cross,  and  the  cross  ganerally  was  contrasted,  as  at  present,  with 
the  crescefU,  The  cross  of  England  (St  George  s)  was  red  apon  a 
white  ground,  the  bars  being  perpendicular  and  horizontal.  That  of 
Scotland  (St.  Andrew^s)  was  a  white  saltire,  or  diagonal  cross,  on  a 
blue  ground.  At  the  Union  in  1707,  though  the  arrangement  had  been 
partially  adopted  since  1 606,  the  two  crosses  were  united,  the  field  of 
the  whole  being  made  Hue,  with  a  rim  of  white  round  St.  Georges 
cross,  to  show  its  original  groundwork.  At  the  Union  of  the  three 
kingdoms  in  1801,  the  cross  of  Ireland  (St.  Patricks)  was  added. 
This  consisted  of  a  red  saltire  on  a  white  ground  ;  so  that,  by  narrov- 
ing  its  bars,  each  of  them  lay  along  the  corresponding  white  one  of  St 
Andrew.  The  whole  thus  formed  what  was  now  well  known  throi^h 
out  the  world  as  the  "  Union  Jack,"  and  this  was  placed  in  the  upper 
comer,  next  the  staff,  of  almost  every  national  flag,  whatever  other 
device  was  adopted  on  the  banner. 

In  1777,  on  the  declaration  of  American  Independence,  there  were 
thirteen  United  States,  and,  as  a  consequence,  thirteen  stripes  and 
stars  on  the  American  banner.  A  star  had  been  since  added  for  each 
new  State,  eventually  some  thirty-six,  included  in  the  federation ;  bat 
some  of  the  stars  now  appeared  as  if  about  to  set. 

The  tricoloured  banner  of  France  symbolised  the  king,  the  people, 
and  the  national  guards.  The  same  colours  were  adopted  in  particular 
circumstances  by  ourselves :  thus,  the  senior  Full,  Vice,  and  Bear- 
Admirals  of  our  navy  hoisted  a  red  flag  at  either  the  mizen,  fore  or 
main-top  of  their  flagship ;  the  next  seniors,  the  white  flag ;  and  the 
juniors  of  each  rank  the  blue  flag,  forming  together  the  national  oonar 
bination  "  red,  white,  and  blue."  There  were  also  the  white,  blue,  aiid 
red  ensigns  respectively,  in  which  the  body  of  the  flag  was  one  of  those 
three  colours,  each  having  the  Union  Jack  in  the  corner.  The  three 
great  Universities,  too,  distinguish  their  Masters  of  Arts  by  the  same 
colours, — Oxford  adopting  red,  Cambridge  white,  and  Dublin  Mha 

The  Royal  Standard  was  interesting  from  the  history  of  tha 
various  changes  which  it  had  undergone.     The  arms  of   our  present 
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Qaeen  were  given  on  most  of  our  modem  silver  and  gold  coins,  and 
the  moet  untutored  eye  must  have  noticed  a  difference  between  the 
more  ancient  and  the  more  modern  ones.  The  history  of  the  Royal 
Arms  was,  in  some  respects,  the  History  of  England  since  the  Norman 
conquest ;  and  this  explained  a  startling  announcement  of  the 
lecturer's,  that  **  he  would  undertake  to  read  the  History  of  England 
off  the  side  of  a  sixpence !"  Every  change  was  explained  ;  and  an 
interesting  quotation  from  Lord  Macaulay  s  Spanish  Armada  showed 
the  application  which  was  made  to  the  supporters,  quarterings,  and 
motto  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Dr.  Hume  also  defended  the  Scottish  nation  for  objecting  to  the 
hoisting  of  a  false  national  flag  on  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  a  few 
years  ago ;  because  since  the  days  of  James  I,  the  royal  arms  had 
always  been  differently  marshalled  in  Scotland  and  England, — the 
Ibcottish  quarterings  having  the  precedence  in  that  country,  and  the 
English  ones  in  England.  What,  he  asked,  would  be  our  feeling  if 
any  insult  were  offered  to  our  own  Union  Jack  or  Royal  Standard  ?  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Scotland  was  not,  like  Ireland,  a  conquered 
nation,  to  be  put  in  a  comer  anywhere  ;  she  asked  nothing  new  in  this 
matter,  but  claimed  only  that  which  was  old — she  received  no  king 
from  England,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  gave  us  the  parent  of  our 
present  line  of  sovereigns.  The  lecturer  concluded  about  half-past 
nine  o'clock,  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  subject  of  "  Precedence,"  and 
of  the  heraldic  distinctions  between  an  *'  esquire  "  and  a  **  gentleman." 
The  Rev.  Canon  expressed  to  Dr.  Hume  the  great  interest  with 
which  he  had  personally  listened  to  the  lecture, — an  interest,  he 
confessed,  he  had  never  previously  felt  for  a  subject  which  had  that 
night  been  clearly  shown  both  to  deserve  and  repay  the  study  of  an 
educated  mind.  Fur  himself  he  might  say  that  heraldry  would  in  the 
future  not  be  without  its  charm,  and  certainly  not  that  unmeaning 
study  it  had  appeared  to  him  to  be  in  days  gone  by.  The  Rev. 
Chairman  then  moved  the  formal  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Dr.  Hume 
for  so  cordially  responding  to  the  call  of  the  secretaries,  and  thus 
inaugurating  what  he  trusted  would  prove  a  prosperous  session  to  the 
Society. 

Mr  Williams  (Old  Bank)  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  made 
some  appropriate  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  lecture,  and  the 
eloquent  maimer  in  which  it  had  been  treated  by  the  lecturer ;  after 
which 

Mr  Jambs  Habrison  drew  attention  to  the  curious  old  pulpit 
belonging  to  St  Martin's  Church,  Chester.  The  Rector  of  St. 
Bridget's  and  St.  Martin's  (the  Rev.  G.  Salt),  explained  to  the 
meeting  that,  at  Mr  Harrison's  instigation,  he  had  caused  the  old 
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pulpit  to  be  carefully  cleaned  from  the  incrustation  of  plaster  and 
paint  which  had  for  centuries  deprived  it  of  its  true  character  and 
hidden  it  from  observation.     One  of  the  compartments  was  supposed 
to  represent  the  Deity  seated,  while  the  other  three  contained  emblems 
of  the  three  Evangelists,  Sts.  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  the  naines 
being  attached  to  each  on  a  flowing  label.      The  emblem  of  St  Mark, 
if    it  had  ever  formed   pan  of  the  design,  had  disappeared.     St 
Martin's  being  now  disused  as  a  place  of  worship,  the  parish  hafing 
been  attached  to  the  ac^oining  one  of   St.  Bridget,  it  was  decided 
judiciously  to  restore  this  ancient  pulpit,  under  Mr  Harrison's  guidance, 
and  to  employ  it  as  the  future  pulpit  of  the  modem  church  of  St 
Bridget,  which  had  lately  undergone  decoration  and  re-arrangement 
The  carvings  are  very  spirited  and  effective,  and  the  date  of  their 
execution  certainly  prior  to  the  Reformation. 

Mr.  T.  BuROHALL  exhibited  the  original  illnminated  grant  from 
Dugdale  and  the  two  St.  Georges,  heralds,  of  the  Cheshire  family  of 
Venables*  arms  to  Montague  Bertie,  Earl  of  Abingdon,  who  had  then 
recently  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Peter  Venables,  last 
Baron  of  Kinderton,  of  that  family,  by  whom  however  he  left  no  issue. 
Owing  to  her  death,  childless,  the  barony  descended  through  her  annt 
to  the  Vemons,  Lords  Vernon,  who  are  the  present  representatives  of 
the  Venables  of  Elinderton,  in  the  female  line. 

Mr.  T.  HoDKiMSON  exhibited  a  black  cocoa-nut  "  love  cup,"  silver 
mounted,  curiously  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  Hurlestons  of  Picton 
on  the  paternal  side,  impaled  with  a  family  we  have  not  identified, 
and  surrounded  with  the  garter  device,  '*  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.** 

This  brought  the  business  of  the  meeting  to  a  close,  bat  many  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  remained  behind  to  inspect  more 
carefully  the  very  beautiful  series  of  illuminations  with  which  Dr. 
Hume  had  adorned  the  walls  of  the  lecture-room,  as  well  as  the 
splendid  pedigree  of  the  Grosvenor  family,  with  all  its  rich  emblazon* 
ings  of  county  arms,  the  bearers  of  which,  indeed,  were  the  flower  of 
Cheshire  chivalry  for  the  last  700  years. 


Thr  second  monthly  meeting  of  the  Session  vras  held  on  Monday 
evening,  November  18th,  the  Rev.  Canon  Hillyard  in  the  chair. 
There  were  also  present  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Revs.  W.  B. 
Marsden,  C.  Bowen,  R.  W.  Gleadowe  (Neston),  F.  Grosvenor,  and  J- 
Harris  ;  Dr.  Davies,  Mr.  F.  and  Miss  Potts,  Mr.  C.  Welbeloved,  Mrs. 
and  the  Misses  Payne,  Dr.  Powell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truss,  Miss  Churton, 
Dr.  Thomas,  Messrs.  J.  Douglas,  Edwards,  Rogers,  J.  Harrison,  C. 
Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph,  the  Misses  Isherwood,  Mr.  J.  Sims 
Smith,  B.A.  (Liverpool),  &c.,  &c. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Hugoiks  (formerly  President  of  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural and  ArchsBological  Society,  but  now  a  resident  of  Chester) 
read  a  learned  first  paper  on  "  The  Origin,  Relations,  and  Characteris- 
tics of  the  various  styles  of  Architecture,  and  their  connection  with 
History,  Race,  and  Religion."  Mr.  Huggins  had  arranged  round  the 
room  a  great  number  of  illustrations,  examples  of  the  various  styles  of 
architecture  referred  to  in  his  lecture,  and  these  he  first  of  all  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  in  their  chronological  order,  assisted  by  a  most 
curious  chart  prepared  by  himself,  and  which  we  believe  he  has  since 
published. 

The  Legtubeb,  in  commencing,  asserted  the  unity  of  art.  Though 
the  several  arts  differed  from  each  other  in  their  language  and  mode  of 
use,  yet  the  soul  of  those  arts  was  the  same  in  all ;  each  was  but  a 
different  incarnation  of  the  same  vital  spirit.  Poetry  was  the  first  and 
chief  of  the  arts,  because  its  language  was  the  natural  language — the 
mother  tongue  of  the  arts.  The  architect  and  the  painter  appealed  first 
to  the  eye,  then  to  the  mind ;  the  poet,  first  to  the  mind,  then  to  the 
soul.  The  ultimate  of  the  two  former  was  the  proximate  of  the  latter. 
Architecture  was  pervaded  by  a  similar  law  of  unity ;  it  was  not  a 
multitude  of  dissimilar  arts,  but  one  connected  and  comprehensive 
whole.  It  was  one  spirit  working  in  different  ways,  and  showing  itself 
under  various  similitudes.  The  styles  of  architecture  were  but  different 
external  phases  of  one  soul.  And  this  view  vras  borne  out  by  their 
history ;  they  were  all  historically  related,  and  there  was  reason  to 
believe  they  all  derived  their  origin  from  one  fountain  head  in  antiquity. 
Here  he  entered  into  an  explanation  of  his  "  Chart  of  the  History  of 
Architecture  "  which  represented  under  the  similitude  of  streams  the 
rise,  chronological  sequence,  relations,  &c.,  of  the  various  styles  which 
have  been  practised  in  the  world.  The  most  prominent  distinction 
between  styles  of  architecture  was  into  beamed  and  arched.  All 
ancient  styles — all  before  the  Christian  era — were  beamed  or  trabeated ; 
that  is,  their  columns  or  pillars  supported  an  horizontal  lintel,  or 
architrave.  All  modern  ones,  on  the  contrary — all  subsequent  to  the 
Christian  epoch — were  arcuated,  the  columns  immediately  supported 
arches  springing  from  column  to  column.  The  Egyptian,  the  Assyrian, 
the  Pelasgic,  the  Etruscan,  and  Greek  were  all  trabeated  styles.  The 
Koman  architecture,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  pure  trabeation; 
but  it  gradually  gave  way,  during  the  period  of  the  empire,  to  the 
inroads  of  the  arch.  The  Pagan  Romanesque,  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  Christian  Romanesque,  was  the  first  arcuated  style,  and  all 
its  numerous  descendants,  down  to  the  present  day,  were  on  the  same 
principle.  Of  the  arcuated  style,  two  were  pointed  arched,  namely 
pointed  Gothic  and  Saracenic.     The  rest  were  round  arched.      This 
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division  into  beamed  and  arched  styles  applied  to  all  of  the  great  con. 
nected  classic  family  of  Europe  avd  Western  Asia ;  but  all  the  systems 
detached  from  these,  all  the  outlying  styles — the  Buddhist,  the  Hindu, 
the  Chinese,  the  Peruvian,  and  Mexican — ^were  all  beamed,  whether 
ancient  or  modem.  Thera  were  what  are  called  Astylar  styles,  in  which 
columns  do  not  enter  into  the  artistic  designs.  Such  was  that  known  as 
the  Sassaniau,  being  that  of  the  Middle  Persian  Empire ;  and  the  Modem 
Florentine,  which  had  been  called  a  Fenestral  style,  from  the  decoratiTe 
elements  being  cliiefly  employed  in  the  adornment  of  the  windows. 
The  Traveller's  Club  House,  Pall  Mall,  based  on  the  Pandolphini 
Palace  at  Rome,  by  the  celebrated  Raphael,  is  a  noted  example.  Two 
of  the  arcuated  styles — the  Byzantine  and  the  Saracenic — ^were  re- 
markable for  the  use  they  made  of  the  dome,  which  in  these  styles 
was  the  chief  constructive  feature.  Others  occasionally  employed  the 
dome,  but  in  these  two  it  was  an  essential  feature.  There  was  another 
great  formative  principle  which  Mr  Huggins  pointed  oat.  He 
remarked  that  two  of  the  arched  styles  were  pointed,  viz.,  the  Gothic 
and  the  Saracenic.  The  Gothicists,  however,  made  a  very  different 
use  of  the  pointed  arch  to  that  made  by  the  Saracens.  While  in  the 
Saracenic,  the  pointed  arch  was  barren  of  effect  beyond  that  com- 
municated directly  by  its  own  form,  its  tendency  in  the  Gothic'  was  to 
increase  the  new-born  principle  of  verticality  already  shown  in  the 
Round  Gothic  to  a  most  wonderful  pitch.  Spires  and  pinnacle 
seemed  literally  to  emulate  the  aspiring  tendency  and  principles  of 
nature's  vertical  structure.  They  were  nature's  organic  prodactions 
geometrized,  as  it  were — modified  by  ideas  of  utility,  and  the  precision 
and  symmetry  of  human  design.  It  was  the  possession  and  command 
of  this  aspiring  principle —this  faculty  of  looking  heavenvrard,  so 
appropriate  to  a  religious  edifice, — which  was  the  true  glory  of  the 
Gothic,  which  distinguished  it  from  all  the  styles  of  the  world,  and 
rendered  it  by  far  the  most  important  issue  of  the  great  architectural 
fountains  of  antiquity.  The  lecturer  went  on  to  trace  the  Tarious 
births,  changes,  and  ramifications  of  architecture  from  the  Egyptim 
and  Greek,  through  the  Roman,  Byzantine,  Gothic  and  Saracenic  U 
the  present  time.  The  history  of  architecture  showed  that  the  moi-t 
potent  influences  that  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  its  career  were 
those  of  religion  and  race.  The  distinctions  of  religion  distributed  tt^ 
styles  of  the  world  as  they  existed  in  the  middle  ages,  into  four  groups 
or  species,  viz. :  the  Gothics  and  Romanesques ;  the  systems  of  th*: 
western  or  Latin  Church  ;  the  Byzantines,  the  Eastern  or  Greek 
Church ;  the  Saracenics,  the  styles  of  Mahommedanism  ;  the  Indlic 
and  Chinese,  the  Pagan.  Difference  of  race  had  also  divided  tb<  j 
styles  of  the  world  into  groups,  and  given  them  a  general  ethnographic 
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antrngement,  83  well  as  a  theological,  which  might  be  expressed  thus — 
from  West  to  East,— Teutonic,  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  Arabian,  Tartar. 
If  either  the  fate  of  religions  or  the  migration  of  races  and  tribes  had 
been  different,  it  was  plain  that  the  career  of  architecture  had  been 
different  also.  We  were  indebted  to  an  outburst  of  barbarism  in  the 
6  th  century,  which  destroyed  the  civilization  of  the  ancient  world,  for 
the  greatest  system  of  architecture  that  had  arisen  since  the  Greek ; 
and  to  the  rise  of  an  illiterate  Arab  in  the  7th  calling  himself  a  prophet, 
for  another,  which  beautified  and  gave  additional  charms  to  the  fairest 
coantrics  of  the  globe.  He  pointed  to  several  of  the  styles  individually, 
in  illustration  of  what  he  had  advanced  with  respect  to  the  influence  of 
religion  and  race  upon  architecture.  The  religion  of  the  Pelasgi  was 
hero,  or  ancestral  worship,  and  we  found  their  architecture  developing 
itself  chiefly  in  tombs.  The  religion  of  the  Persians  was  the  Magian, 
or  fire  worship,  which  required  no  temples,  its  rites  being  chiefly  exer- 
cised in  the  open  air.  Accordingly,  no  temples  were  built  by  them, 
and  we  found  this  style  chiefly  developing  itself  in  palaces.  Mr. 
Huggins  entered  at  length  into  the  characteristics  of  the  ancient  styles, 
through  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  follow  him  in  the  space 
at  our  command. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Hilltard  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer 
for  the  ability  and  zeal  he  had  displayed  in  the  preparation  of  his 
subject,  and  for  the  novel  and  interesting  chart  which  accompanied  it. 
The  Rev.  Chairman  then  invited  discussion  upon  the  lecture,  but  none 
of  the  members  present  having  apparently  the  courage  to  indulge 
therein, 

Dr.  Davies  exhibited  an  autograph  "  safe  conduct"  or  '*  indemnity 
pass,"  issued  in  the  height  of  the  Civil  War,  by  Arthur,  Lord  Capel,  in 
favour  of  his  (the  Doctor's)  ancestor,  Mr.  William  Colley,  of  Eccleston, 
near  Chester.  The  document  is  so  curious  and  interesting  that  we 
make  no  apology  for  giving  it  at  length  : — 

Arthur  Lord  Capell,  Leiutenant  Generall  to  the  Prince  his 
heighness  of  all  his  Maties  fforces  in  the  County es  of  Worcester, 
Salop,  and  Chester,  and  the  Six  Border  County  es  of  Wales. 
To  all  Commanders,  Officers  and  Souldiers  under  my  command, 
and  to  all  other  his   Maties  Officers  and   Loueing  Subiects 
whome  these  presents  may  concerne 
By  virtue  of  his  Majesties  Commission  under  the  great  Scale  of 
^England  to  mee  directed,  &  as  Leiutenant  General!  of  the  fforces 
aforesaid,  I  doe  hereby  strictly  charge  and  command  you  and  euery  of 
you  not  to  doe  nor  willingly  permit  or  suffer  to  bee  done  any  hurt, 
vvolence,  damage,  plunder,  or  detriment  whatsoeuer  unto  the  person, 
Louse,  family,  goods,  chattels,  or  estate  of  William  Colley,  of  Eccleston 
13 
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in  the  Countie  of  Cheshire,  genUeman.  And  I  further  command 
that  you  redeliver  this  my  protection  unto  such  person  or  persons  as 
shall  shew  it  unto  you,  when  &  as  often  as  there  shall  bee  occasion  to 
produce  the  same.  Hereof  you  are  not  to  faile  as  you  will  answere  the 
contrary  at  your  utmost  perill.  Given  under  my  hand  and  scale  the 
first  day  of  December,  Ao  1643. 

Abthdr  Gapeix. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  warrant  was  issued  on  the  very 
day  before  the  loyal  citizens  of  Chester  marched  out  to  the  attack  upon 
Hawarden  Castle,  which  had  been  just  before  seized  by  Sir  William 
Brereton  on  behalf  of  the  Parliament. 

Among  the  illustrations  adorning  the  room  was  a  very  correct  and 
artistic  original  drawing,  in  water-colours,  by  Miss  Huggins,  a  sister  of 
the  lecturer,  and  exhibited  at  the  express  instance  of  the  secretaries. 
It  was  a  perspective  view,  looking  west,  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir 
of  Chester  Cathedral^  showing  on  the  left  hand  the  recessed  tomb  of 
one  of  the  early  abbots,  and  the  curiously  painted  altar  tomb,  at  one 
time  supposed  to  have  been  the  resting  place  of  Henry,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  but  now  more  commonly,  and  we  think  properly  attzibated 
to  another  abbot  of  this  once  famous  monastery.  A  rich  subdued  light 
was  made  to  find  its  way  through  the  series  of  painted  windows,  erected 
in  memory  of  deceased  children  of  our  venerable  Dean ;  while  the 
effect  of  the  groined  ceiling,  and  the  glazed  screen  separating  this  aisle 
from  that  of  the  nave,  was  given  with  great  tact  and  taste.  We 
remember  recently  to  have  seen  another  interesting  local  picture  by 
Miss  Huggins  :  this  was  what  is  now  known  as  the  Warburton  Chapd, 
in  the  chancel  of  St.  John's  Church.  This  subject  had  been  previously 
treated  by  Skinner  Prout,  but  it  is  no  disparagement  of  that  talented 
artist  to  say  that  his  drawing  was  in  no  way  superior  to  that  we  are 
now  referring  to.  Miss  Huggins*  drawing  of  St.  John's  was  sent  by 
her  to  the  Liverpool  Art  Union  Exhibition,  and  was,  we  were  pleased 
to  hear,  sold  on  the  opening  day,  as  was  more  recently  the  one  above 
described. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Richardson,  architect,  sent  for  exhibition  his  front  eleva- 
tion plan  of  the  new  business  premises  then  in  course  of  erection  for 
Messrs.  Dutton  and  Miller,  grocers,  of  Eastgate-street.  The  style 
adopted  was  a  modification  of  the  Elizabethan  or  early  Stuart  period  of 
timber  architecture,  the  old-fashioned  lath  and  plaster  giving  vray  in 
this  instance  to  the  modern  and  more  enduring  white  brick  and  Minion 
tile.  Including  the  attics,  which  are  situate  in  the  gable,  it  is  a  five 
storied  building,  and  notwithstanding  its  great  height  has  the  appeal^ 
aiice  of  ample  strength.  Looked  at  as  a  whole,  this  building  is  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  picturesque  thus  far  erected  in  Chester  since 
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the  modern  revival  of  the  Elizahethan  style  of  architecture.  These 
premises  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Goddestalls  Liane,  on  the  line  of 
which,  the  Roman  altar  **  Genio  Sancto  Genturiao  "  was  discovered  a  few 
months  ago,  and  described  at  a  previous  page  of  our  present  volume. 

Mr.  T.  HuoHES,  in  introducing  the  three  foregoing  subjects  to  the 
meeting,  took  occasion  to  elicit  the  sincere  regrets  of  the  Society  that 
the  city  was  about  to  lose  another  of  its  most  interesting  antiquarian 
remains,  and  one  which  had  long  been  looked  upon  by  the  intelligent 
stranger  as  one  of  the  "  lions  of  Ghester."  He  alluded  to  the  house 
known  as  "God's  Providence,"  from  its  bearing  on  one  of  its  beams 
the  inscription  in  curious  old  letters,  "God's  Providence  is  mine 
inheritance."  The  ancient  timber  houses  of  Chester  were  now  few 
and  far  between,  and  it  was  a  melancholy  reflection  to  feel  that  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  yet  remaining  was  about,  within  perhaps  a  few 
weeks,  to  vanish  from  the  scene,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  necessitous 
demands  of  commerce.  Mr.  Gregg,  the  present  owner,  he  knew  to  be 
a  man  of  considerable  public  spirit ;  and  while,  unfortunately,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  he  would  altogether  sacrifice  his  business  views  to 
either  the  wishes  of  the  general  public,  or  the  gratification  of  the 
antiquaxy — still  it  was  much  to  be  hoped  that  at  least  the  carved 
timbers  of  the  old  house,  and  as  far  as  possible  its  external  character 
also  should  be  in  some  measure  preserved  in  the  new  erection.  This 
course  would  certainly  serve  to  identify  the  spot,  about  which  clung, 
like  ivy,  many  an  old  and  loved  tradition,  sacred  alike  to  both  citizen 
and  stranger. 

Mr.  J.  Edwards  (Blue  School)  exhibited  a  charter  from  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  to  the  ancient  Company  of  Soaters  or  Shoemakers  of 
Chester.  This  document,  which  bore  the  seal  of  the  Prince  as  Earl 
of  Chester,  had  passed  through  various  hands  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  who  has  in  the  most  handsome  manner  restored  it  to  the 
muniment  chest  of  the  Shoemakers'  Company,  where  we  trust  it  will 
henceforth  be  guarded  with  jealous  care. 

A  desultory  conversation  upon  the  various  topics  introduced  during 
the  evening  then  ensued,  in  which  several  ladies  took  part,  and  the 
meeting  separated. 


The  third  monthly  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  December  2nd,  in 
the  room  ordinarily  occupied  by  the  Society,  in  St.  Peter's  Church 
Yard,  which  proved,  however,  on  the  present  occasion  quite  inadequate 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  a  considerable  number  of  members 
having  been  unable  to  obtain  admission.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W. 
Wynne  Ffoulkes.  the  Bight  Worshipful  the  Mayor  (J.  Trevor,  Esq.) 
was  called  to  the  chair.     The  company  was  exceedingly  numerous, 
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reminding  us  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  Society  :  it  was  pleasing  to  see 
80  many  of  the  original  members  present  in  their  old  haunts,  thus 
giving  a  new  proof  that  their  interest  in  the  parsuits  of  architecture  and 
archaeology  were  not  upon  the  wane.  Among  those  who  caught  our  eye 
we  may  mention  the  Lord  Bishop,  the  Rev.  Canon  and  Mrs.  Blomfield, 
Miss  Fielden,  P.  S.  Humberston,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Misses  HumbersUm 
(Newton),  Lieut. -Colonel  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Potts,  Mr.  C.  W., 
Mr.  F.,  and  Miss  Potts,  Major,  Mrs.,  and  the  Misses  Payne,  Revs.  W.  B. 
Marsden,  C.  Bowen,  J.  Harris,  J.  Bates  (Training  College),  F.  Gros- 
venor,  J.  F.  Hewson,  —  Grindrod,  J.  M.  Kilner,  J.  Greaves,  Dr. 
Davies,  Miss  F.  Wilbraham  (Rode),  Mr.  Roberts  (Firs),  Messrs.  Wil- 
liams (Old  Bank),  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  Horatio  Lloyd,  J.  Ralph,  — 
Brandt,  C.  Brown,  T.  N.  Brushfield,  S.  Huggins,  R.  Bolland,  James 
Dixon,  H.  Parker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Nicholson,  Rev.  T.  Whitby  (Liver- 
pool), Mr.  and  Mrs  Meadows  Frost,  the  Misses  Frost,  Mrs.  Fluitt,  ^Ir. 
J.  Price,  M.A.,  Messrs.  T.  Finchett  Maddock,  W.  Johnson,  W.  F. 
Ayrton,  the  Misses  Isherwood,  Miss  Brown,  Miss  Nessie  Brovm,  &c. 

The  Matob,  in  appropriate  terms,  introduced  Mr.  J.  H.  Fabkeb,  of 
Oxford,  to  the  meeting,  explaining  that  that  was  the  first  time  he  (the 
Mayor)  had  ever  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  that  he  felt 
consequently  somewhat  new  in  his  duties  as  chairman.  He  should 
have  much  pleasure  in  listening  to  what  Mr.  Parker  had  to  say  upon 
the  subject  of  his  lecture — **  St.  John's  Church,  Chester,  and  the  work 
of  restoration  now  in  progress  there." — (See  Journal,  vol.  2  p.p.  — \ 

Mr.  Hu8sey*s  fine  series  of  plans  for  the  restoration  of  St.  John's, 
as  likewise  a  large  and  carefully  constructed  ground  plan  of  the  choreh 
and  ruins,  by  Mr.  B.  Owens,  the  contractor  for  the  work,  were  arranged 
upon  the  wall ;  and  these  Mr.  Parker»  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture, 
proceeded  to  explain  in  a  pleasing  and  intelligent  manner,  taking 
occasion  frequently  to  reiterate  his  high  satisfaction  with  the  various 
portions  of  the  restoration  so  far  as  they  had  proceeded.  The  lecture 
occupied  altogether  rather  more  than  an  hour  in  delivery,  and  firoiB 
beginning  to  end  Mr.  Parker  held  firm  hold  on  the  attention  of  hi^ 
large  audience,  who  greeted  him  as  he^sat  down  with  well  desened 
applause. 

The  Mayor  rose  to  express  how  deeply  interested  he  had  been  id 
what  had  fallen  from  the  lecturer,  and  could  cordially  sympathise  witb    I 
him  in  his  condemnation  of   many  pretended  "  restorations  "  in  the 
present  day,  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  merely  "  destructions  "  undtr 
a  more  delusive  name. 

Mr.  Parker  then  referred  to  the  stone  fn^ments  lying  upon  ih( 
table,  all  of  which,  with  two  exceptions,  had  been  taken  out  of  tk 
foundations  of  the  old  south  walL     One  of  these  was  the  head.  alm<^>>: 
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perfect,  of  an  exceedingly  early  cross,  which  might  have  been  originally 
a  gable  point  to  the  north  or  south  porch,  or,  as  he  thought  more 
probable  still,  the  upper  portion  of  a  churchyard  cross.  The  top  was 
of  an  oval  form,  and  both  the  cross  below  (which  was  deeply  incised 
and  repeated  on  both  sides)  and  every  portion  of  the  stone,  were  very 
elaborately  and  artistically  carved.  He  considered  it  belonged  to  the 
twelfth  century.  There  were  other  fragments,  such  as  a  richly  ornate 
capital,  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  clearly  belonging  to  the  original 
work  of  the  church,  which  Mr.  Owens,  the  contractor,  would  probably 
describe  to  them  more  particularly.  The  last  object  he  would  refer  to 
was  a  strange  vessel,  apparently  of  l^th  century  work,  with  the  billet 
moulding  round  the  edge,  which  had  that  moment  met  his  eye,  and  he 
would  ask  the  secretaries  to  give  the  meeting  some  reason  for  its  pre- 
sence among  the  relics  from  St.  John's. 

Mr.  T.  Hughes  explained  that  the  relic  had  been  sent  to  the 
Society  some  two  years  ago  by  a  local  architect,  who  was  unable  to  suy 
more  about  it  than  that  it  was  given  to  him  some  time  before  by  a  gen- 
tleman, who  stated  it  to  have  been  discovered  at  St.  John's.  At  a 
former  meeting  of  the  society,  the  exhibition  of  this  vessel  had  given 
rise  to  an  animated  discussion,  without,  however,  any  definite  result ; 
and  it  would  be  a  service  to  the  members  if  Mr.  Parker  would  kindly 
examine  it  more  closely,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  opinion  as  to 
its  original  purpose  and  use.  Might  it  have  been  a  poitable  font,  or 
was  it,  as  had  been  suggested  by  one  member,  simply  a  mortar?  Pie 
believed  Mr.  C.  Brown  had,  in  some  church  or  abbey,  noticed  a  similar 
vessel  to  that  now  under  discussion. 

Mr.  G.  Bbown  stated  that  he  remembered  to  have  seen  more  than 
one  of  such  relics  (and,  as  far  as  he  could  now  recollect,  very  similar 
iu  form  to  the  present  one)  in  the  nave  of  Fountains  Abbey. 

Mr.  Pabkeb  observed  that  there  was  a  somewhat  new  subject  of 
archadological  study,  which  had  been  introduced  by  Miss  Hartshome  in 
a  small  work  just  published,  viz. :  the  caskets  or  repositories  in  which 
were  placed,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  hearts  of  the  founders  or  chief 
benefactors  of  a  church.  Several  of  these  were  extant,  and  it  was  not 
improbable  that  the  relic  now  before  them  may  have  been  sculptured 
for  a  like  purpose.  The  hearts  of  numberless  knights  and  barons, 
who  had  died  or  been  killed  during  the  Crusades,  were  certainly  sent 
home  to  England  in  some  such  casket  or  reliquary  as  the  one  to  which 
his  attention  had  now  been  called. 

The  Rev.  C.  Bowen  could  confirm  in  some  manner  Mr.  Parkers 
suggestion  about  these  repositories  for  hearts,  an  instance  having  just 
come  to  his  own  knowledge  in  the  church  of  Ewyas  Harold,  Hereford- 
shire, where,  by  the  diligent  search  of  an  intelligent  antiquary,  the 
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heart  of  a  lady,  incased  in  a  casket,  had  been  foand  buried  in  a  charch 
wall,  close  to  his  own  father's  grave,  where  it  had  probably  reposed  for 
five  haudred  years. 

Mr.  Wtnne  Ffoulkes  referred  to  a  somewhat  similar  instance 
elsewhere,  after  which 

Mr.  B.  Owens  (Contractor  for  St.  John's),  in  answer  to  an  appeal 
from  the  lecturer  and  Mr.  Charles  Brown,  shortly  described  the  objects 
lying  upon  the  table.  They  consisted  of  capitals  and  other  fragments 
found  built  into  the  old  south  wall  of  the  nave,  and  the  north  cler^torv. 
There  was  also  an  arch  stone  taken  out  of  the  south  wall,  which  had 
the  Norman  zigzag  moulding,  and  evidently  belonged  to  a  building 
which  had  disappeared  prior  to  the  erection  of  that  part  of  the  late 
south  wall.  A  flat  stone  also  deserved  notice,  covered  with  a  carious 
interlaced  ornament  not  commonly  met  with.  The  cross,  however^  was 
perhaps  the  most  curious  object  exhibited,  and  this  was  in  like  manner 
discovered  in  the  south  wall,  probably  inserted  during  some  repairs. 
Another  cross,  very  similar  to  this  one,  was  a  short  time  afterwards 
discovered  in  the  churchyard,  while  making  a  drain  along  the  south* 
eastern  boundary  of  the  yard.  All  these  relics  are  preserved  for 
exhibition  in  one  of  the  side  chapels  attached  to  the  chancel  ruins. 

Mr.  W1LIXA.MS  (Old  Bank)  had  noticed  around  one  of  the  south- 
eastern pillars  of  the  nave  an  ominous  looking  iron  hoop.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  the  pillar  in  question  was  considered  unsafe,  and  if  it 
.would  be  necessary  to  rebuild  it  ? 

Mr.  Pabkee  replied  that  it  was  common  enough  in  Norman  build- 
ings to  find  the  centre  of  such  columns  filled  up  with  coarse  rubbish 
and  very  indifferent  mortar,  and  possibly  such  was  the  case  with  the 
pillar  referred  to.  But  Mr.  Owens  explained  that  a  great  portion  of 
this  particular  pillar  had  been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  a  comfortable 
pew  !  The  whole  of  this  mutilated  portion  had  been  restored,  and  the 
iron  hoop  referred  to  had  been  used  simply  to  keep  the  upper  stones 
in  position  while  the  lower  work  was  being  inserted.  The  pillar  was 
now  perfectly  sound,  but  it  had  been  thought  advisable  to  retain  the 
hoops  until  the  south  aisle  roof  was  completed. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Mabsden,  alluding  to  a  statement  in  Mr.  Parkers 
lecture  about  the  burials  i^inst  the  south  wall,  stated  that  the  founda- 
tion had  not  been  disturbed  in  the  way  indicated,  as  none  of  the  burials 
there  dated  back  much  farther  than  SO  years ;  whereas  the  wall  had 
been  tottering  long  before  that,  as  was  evident  from  two  massive  but- 
tresses being  built  up  against  it. 

Mr.  Parker  could  not  in  that  case  explain  the  cause  of  the  deflec- 
tion. The  Contractor,  however,  believed  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
inefficient  way  in  which  the  foundation  had  been  lai'l      Five  courses 
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of  stone  laid  edgewise,  with  thick  layers  of  earth  between,  formed  the 
ioundation  ;  and  through  the  great  weight  from  above  the  stones  in 
question  would  naturally  sink  into  the  earth,,  more  especially  as  no 
mortar  had  been  used  in  connecting  them  together.  Besides  this,  the 
thrust  of  the  roof  itself  bad  contributed  to  the  mischief.  Mr.  Parker 
confirmed  this  by  stating  that  he  had  frequently  met  with  Norman  foun- 
dations, which  had  been  actually  laid  on  the  mere  turf,  in  the  most 
careless  manner ;  but  if  those  ancient  builders  had  only  shewn  as  much 
ingenuity  in  their  foundations  as  they  had  generally  done  in  their 
superstructures,  the  necessity  for  restoring  their  glorious  wor^s  would 
not  now  so  frequently  arise. 

Mr.  Hughes  asked  Mr.  Parker  to  examine  more  minutely  the  cross 
upon  the  table,  and  pointed  out  the  great  resemblance  it  bore  in  its 
style  of  decoration  to  the  ancient  Runic  crosses  found  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  in  various  parts  of  Britain.  Could  this  be  possibly  the 
remains  of  a  Runic  cross  ? 

The  Lecturer  was  of  opinion  that  it  could  scarcely  be  of  so  early 
a  date  as  that  just  suggested  ;  for  if  men  in  Chester  could  work  so  well 
in  stone  at  that  particular  period,  it  was  strange  they  should  not  be 
found  in  Canterbury  also,  where  contemporary  work  was  certainly  of 
the  rudest  character.  The  Norman  masons  did  sometimes  imitate  the 
works  of  earlier  times,  and  in  the  instance  of  this  cross  they  may  have 
copied  in  stone  some  venerated  relic  in  Runic  wicker  work ;  but  the 
general  execution  of  the  cross  and  the  deep  cutting  showed  great 
advancement  both  in  style  and  detail,  so  much  so  as  to  satisfy  him 
personally  that  it  could  not  be  earlier  than  Norman  work. 

A  photograph  of  the  south  side  of  the  church,  as  it  existed  while 
the  south  aisle  was  building,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Owens,  and  was 
inspected  with  much  interest ;  as  was  also  a  curious  old  ground  plan  of 
the  building,  the  property  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Blomfield,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer,  said  he  was  sure  the  meeting  would  show  their  sense  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Parker  for  his  services  there  that  night.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  (Canon  Blomfield)  regoiced  to  see  the  Mayor  in  the  chair  on  the 
occasion.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had  been  honoured  by  his 
presence,  but  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  the  last.  He  was  very  much 
pleased  to  hear  the  Mayor  express  his  disapprobation  of  the  manner  in 
Tvhich  some  of  our  churches  were  destroyed  by  being  entrusted  to 
unskilful  hands.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  regard  to  Mr.  Parker,  he  would 
venture  to  say  that  they  owed  him  a  considerable  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  lecture.  (Cheers.)  It  was  conferring  a  great  distinction  upon 
their  Society  for  him  to  give  that  lecture  to  them  upon  a  subject  which 
had  acquired  additional  interest,  from  the  restoration  that  was  being 
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tiVecteJ.     He  was  happy  to  say  that  there  had  been  a  great  revival  in 
tills  ScK^iety  ;  that  was  the  fourth  lecture  that  had  already  beengiveo 
this  season.     There  wa3  do  doubt  that  new  life  bad  been  infused  into 
it ;  and  he  considered  it  was  a  subject  which  ought  never  to  be  allowed 
to  rest,  more  especially  in  Chester,  as  it  was  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  archieological  interest.     He  ventured  to  say  that  archssology  owed 
more  to  Mr.  Parker  than  any  other  man  in  the  country.     The  revival 
of  the  subject  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  book  published  by  Mr. 
Eickman,  who  thoroughly  systematised  it.     After  that  book  came  the 
well  kn^wn  "  Glossary  of  Architecture,"  which  was  published  by  Mr. 
Parker,  and  whiih  had  superseded  Mr.  Rickman's  work.     In  that  book 
the  greatest  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  displayed,  and  any  man  wbo 
called  himself  an  architect  ought  not  to  be  without  it.     Then  there  w«s 
**  Che  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  which  contained  a 
mass  of  information  given  in  the  most  interesting  way,  and  which  had 
thrown  a  vast  amount  of  light  upon  the  subject,  which  no  other  man 
but  Mr.  Parker  could  have  done.     These  books  contained  information 
on  archeeology  which  few  other  men,  save  the  lecturer,  in  this  ooantiy 
could  give.     Therefore  he  did  consider  they  owed  him  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  he  trusted  the  information  which  he  bad  given  them 
would  lead  to  a  greater  interest  being  taken  in  St.  John's  Church,  and 
that  the  noble  and  munificent  liberality  of  the  Marquess  of  Westminster 
would  be  followed  still  further.     (Cheers.)     In  conclusion,  he  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Parker,  for  his  able  and  entertaining  lecture. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  P.  S.  HuMDERSTON,  M.P.,  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
resolution.  He  was  sure  that  he  should  be  expressing  the  feeUngs  of 
every  one  present  in  saying  how  deeply  indebted  they  all  felt  to  Mr. 
Parker  for  the  great  interest  he  had  taken,  and  for  the  great  liberalitj 
he  had  shown  in  giving  them  a  lecture  that  evening.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  was  glad  to  see  that  the  days  of  churchwardens*  architecture  were 
gone  by,  and  that  when  noble  churches,  such  as  St.  John's,  were  to  be 
restored,  they  were  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  competent  architects. 
(Hear  hear.)  We  had  found  men  among  us  ready ^to  provide  the 
means  to  restore  the  churches  in  this  city.  The  Marquess  of  West- 
minster had  nobly  lent  his  aid,  and  he  was  ably  seconded  by  our  fellow 
citizens  and  neighbours.  (Applause.)  He  thought  they  might  look 
forward  in  future  years,  now  that  the  foundation  had  been  laid  for 
making  this  church  what  it  was  originally,  to  see  it  restored  to  it^ 
former  magnificent  design.  (Cheers.)  He  concluded  by  seconding  tb^ 
vote  of  thanks,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Parker  returned  thanks  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  thcj 
had  received  him,  and,  in  answer  to  an  appeal,  said  that,  if  fitting* 
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opportunity  occurred,  he  should  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  them 
another  lecture.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wynne  Ffoulxes  drew  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  some 
plans  which  lay  on  the  tahle  for  the  re-edification  of  the  house  in 
Watergate-street  having  the  motto  in  front  of  it — "  God  s  Providence 
is  mine  inheritance."  He  said  the  property  had  lately  changed  hands, 
and  it  was  ahout  to  be  altered,  but  the  present  occupier,  with  a  com- 
mendable regard  for  the  venerable  spot,  and  in  deference  to  the  public 
wish,  had  determined  to  preserve  the  front  part,  and  keep  up  as  much 
as  possible  its  ancient  character.  Mr.  James  Harrison,  he  said,  had 
effected  the  happy  design  before  them,  by  which  he  had  adapted  the 
premises  to  modem  improvement  and  uses,  but  had  left  the  ancient 
work  in  all  its  purity.  He  (Mr.  Ffoulkes)  was  very  much  pained  the 
other  day  to  hear  that  the  interesting  vault  under  Mr.  Beckett's  shop 
in  Eastgate-street  was  to  be  destroyed.  He  was  sure  that  if  the 
Society  could  use  their  influence  towards  preserving  that  vault  as  it 
stood,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  about  some  kind  of  design  by  which 
the  shop  could  be  adapted  to  modern  improvements,  it  would  be  very 
desirable. 

The  Mayor  said  he  recollected  a  similar  instance  in  regard  to  the 
Roman  Bath  some  few  years  since,  but  in  consequence  of  an  applica- 
tion from  the  Council  of  this  Society  and  other  friends,  that  had  been 
preserved.  He  suggested  that  a  similar  course  should  be  taken  in 
this  instance,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  attended  with  the  same 
result. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Marsden  proposed,  and  Mr.  C.  Potts  seconded,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor ;  after  which  the  meeting  separated. 

During  his  stay  in  Chester  for  the  purpose  of  this  lecture,  Mr. 
Parker  was  the  guest  of  Mr  Meadows  Frost,  who  on  Saturday  and 
Monday  received  the  officials  and  chief  promoters  of  the  Society  at 
dinner  at  St  John  s  House.  Mr.  Parker  left  immediately  after  the 
lecture  for  Eaton  Hall,  on  a  visit  to  the  Marquess  of  Westminster. 
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The  fourth  monthly  meeting  was  held  as  usual,   January  lith,  the 

Rev.  W.  B.  Marsden,  Vicar  of  St.  John  s,  in  the  chair.    The  company 

present  included  Lieut.-Colonel  Hamilton,  Dr.  McEwen,  Major,  Mrs., 

and  the  Misses  Payne,  Dr.  Davies,   Mi-s.  Fluitt,   Mr.  and  Mre.  H. 

Parker  (Hough  Green),    Mrs.  Meadows  Frost   and   family,   Messrs. 

W.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,   F.  Potts,  J.  Peacock,  M.  Cann  (Plymoutli),  J. 

Harrison,  T.  Catherall,  Farriraond,  A.  Lea,  Pullau,  Sec. 
G  3 
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The  main  attraction  of  the  evening  was  the  exhibition  by  Messrs. 
F.  Potts  and  J.  Peacock,  of  two  extremely  interesting  Boman  Altars, 
of  red  sandstone,  then  in  their  respecUTO  possession,  and  which,  hav- 
ing been  only  discovered  in  Chester  a  few  months  before,  had  oerer 
yet  met  the  public  gaze.  Of  these  altars,  Mr.  Potts'  especially,  it  may 
very  safely  be  affirmed  that  two  finer  relics  of  the  votive  class  have 
never  before  rewarded  the  zeal  of  the  Chester  antiquary. 

Mr.  W.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  one  of  the  secretaries,  undertook  the 
delicate  task  of  attempting  a  translation  of  the  inscriptions.  The  first 
altar  was  dug  up  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  at  the  rear  of  the  elegant 
premises  just  erected  in  £astgate-street  by  Messrs.  Button  and  Miller. 
It  lay  in  a  bed  of  solid  soil,  some  1 3  feet  below  the  surface,  to  the 
right  of  the  passage  known  in  modem  times  as  Pepper  Alley  and 
London  Baker's  Entry,  but  which  in  ancient  days  was  the  leading 
thoroughfare  to  St.  Werburgh's  Abbey,  and  then  known  by  the  name 
of  Goddestall*s  Lane.  This  old  Saxon  lane,  which  is  still  maintained 
as  a  public  thoroughfare,  must  have  passed  for  centuries  over  that  still 
more  venerable  relic  which  is  the  subject  of  this  notice,  and  which 
was  probably  buried  where  it  was  so  lately  found  by  the  last  Roman 
possessors  when  the  legionary  soldiers  bade  adieu  to  old  Deva.  The 
inscription  ran  thus  upon  the  upright  fieioe  of  the  stone,  every  letter 
being  as  fresh  and  sharp  as  if  it  had  only  yesterday  left  the  cunning 
hand  of  the  mason  : — 

G  E  N  I  O 

S  A  N  C  T  O 

CENTVRIE 

AELI VS 

OLAVDIAN 

OPT.    V.S. 

This  legend  Mr.  Ffoulkes  interpreted  as  follows : — **iEIlias  Claudian 
the  Optio,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  (dedicates  this  altar)  to  the  holy 
genius  of  his  century."  The  optio  was  a  military  officer,  bearing  a 
rank,  under  the  centurion,  somewhat  analagous  to  a  lieutenant  in  the 
English  army  ;  while  the  devotee  whose  name  has  thus  come  down  to 
us  after  a  sleep  of  1200  years  was  probably  a  member  of  one  or  other 
of  the  great  ^lian  or  Claudian  families,  of  whom  we  so  often  read  in 
classic  stor}'.  The  arrangement  of  the  letters  in  the  second  and  third 
lines  was  worthy  of  observation  ;  the  T  in  Sancto  being  made  to  occupy 
the  inner  space  of  the  O,  while  the  I  in  Centurie  was  produced  hy 
elongating  the  upright  portion  of  the  final  E. 

The  second  Altar,  which  was  secured  on  the  day  it  was  found  by 
Mr.  J.  Peacock,  and  by  him  exhibited  at  this  meeting,  owed  its  dis- 
covery, also  in  1861,   to  a  similar  excavation  at  Mr.  J.  E.  Eweus 
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premises  in  Bridge-street  Row.  Here  again  were  we  treading,  as  in 
the  previous  case,  upon  historic  ground ;  for  close  to  the  spot  where 
the  altar  lay  entombed  stood  that  ancient  tavern,  the  Bltte  Posts,  the 
landlady  of  which,  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  rendered  such  signal  service 
to  the  unfortunate  Protestants  of  Ireland,  as  amply  recorded  in  all  our 
local  guide  books.  Scarcely  so  perfect,  on  the  whole,  as  the  specimen 
shown  by  Mr.  Potts,  this  altar  had  yet  much  to  commend  it  to  the 
intelligent  antiquary.  The  circular  basin  at  the  top  for  receiving 
oblations  was  in  the  former  case,  as  is  usual,  mere  surface  sculpture ; 
but  in  the  Bridge-street  specimen  it  was  so  deeply  undercut  as  to  seem 
almost  an  independent  vessel,  and  as  if  secured  to  the  altar  only  by 
four  ornamental  narrow  bands.  At  some  early  period  a  piece  had  been 
chipped  away  from  the  proper  left  front  of  this  altar,  whereby  the  in- 
scription had  become  somewhat  difficult  to  decipher;  but  what  remained 
was  easily  discernible,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

DE  AEM 

NER  V  A 

F  VR  I  V 

FORTY 

N  AT  V  S 

MAG 

V 
This,  on  the  supposition  that  MAG  represented  the  word  Master,  and 
that  the  initial  S  completed  the  inscription  when  perfect,  Mr.  Ffoulkes 
translated  thus  : — "  To  the  Goddess  Minerva,  Furius  Fortunatus  the 
magister  performs  his  vow."  The  magister  was  a  personage  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  there  were  but  few  of  them  met  with  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  empire :  the  letters  in  question  might  therefore  bear 
some  other  construction,  as  it  might  fairly  be  doubted  whether  Furius 
Fortunatus  of  Chester  would  be  likely  to  be  a  man  of  such  an  exalted 
position.  Mr.  Ffoulkes  concluded  by  pointing  out  that  the  four 
ordinary  sacrificial  instruments, — ^the  patera  or  dish,  the  ctUter  or 
knife,  the  secwus  or  axe,  and  the  prafericulum  or  jug  for  receiving 
the  blood — ^were  all  to  be  seen,  sculptured  in  high  relief,  on  the 
two  sides  of  both  these  altars.  This  Altar  having  been  found  on 
the  property  of  the  Marquess  of  Westminster  was,  at  his  Lordship's 
solicitation,  given  up  to  him  by  Mr.  Peacock,  and  now  adorns  a  niche 
in  the  elegant  corridor  at  Eaton  Hall. 

Mr.  T.  Hughes  had  been  in  communication  with  the  Rev.  Pre- 
bendary Scarth,  of  Bath,  and  Dr.  CoUmgwood  Bruce,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  two  well-known  Anglo-Roman  antiquaries,  on  the  subject  of 
these  altars,  and  those  authorities  agreed  generally  with  Mr.  Ffoulkes 
in  his  reading  of  the  inscriptions.     Their  testimony  went  to  prove  also 
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that  the  dedication  Genio  CenturuB  was  new  in  England,  tboQgb 
instances  had  been  met  with  abroad.  The  complete  reading  Genio 
Sancto  CenturuB  was  believed  to  be  altogether  anique,  either  here  or  on 
the  Continent,  and  this  Society  might  well  congratulate  itself  on  being 
the  medium  of  bringing  it  before  the  antiquarian  world.  Furius  vfts 
a  Roman  name,  and  a  burial  place  of  a  family  of  that  name  was  dis- 
covered, A.  D.  1665,  at  Camaldules,  in  the  ground  above  Frescatiin 
Italy,  Mr.  Scarth  observed  that  there  had  been  found,  on  the  line  of 
the  Roman  Wall,  an  altar  inscribed  Genio  Pratorii, — one  on  the 
I  Continent,  Genio  Castrorum, — ^and  now  one  at  Chester,   Genio  Sancto 

I  Centurice,  showing  that  it  was  believed  a  genius  presided  over  every 

gradation  and  rank  in  the  Roman  army,  as  well  as  over  the  Emperor, 
and  individual  commanders.  Mr.  Hughes  had  only  seen  Mr.  Peacock's 
altar  since  he  came  into  the  room,  but  it  had  just  forcibly  struck  him 
that  the  supposed  three  first  letters  of  the  title  mayisler  were  in  reality 
initial  letters  of  independent  words ;  for  from  where  he  then  sat  he 
could  distinctly  see  stops  or  contracting  marks  between  each  of  those 
letters,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  a  P  farther  on  in  the  same  line.  We 
believe  Mr.  Ffoulkes  has,  since  the  meeting,  examined  the  inscription 
more  minutely,  and  has  arrived  at  a  similar  opinion. 

Dr.  McEwEN  exhibited  a  small  earthenware  Roman  lamp,  found  in 
1858,  in  the  Infirmary  Field,  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  City  Walk, 
in  close  companionship  with  other  relics  of  a  sepulchral  chaiucter,  which 
we  trust  may  receive  some  special  attention  and  notice  at  the  hands 
of  this  Society.  The  doctor  gave  a  short  resume  of  the  uses  and  vari- 
eties of  Roman  lamps,  explaining  that  his  own  specimen  differed  from 
all  others  he  had  met  with  in  the  fact  that  it  had  been  gilt,  many 
traces  of  the  gold  being  still  visible  in  detached  places  on  its  surface. 
He  gave  a  passing  notice  of  tlie  art  of  gilding  or  plating,  as  practised 
in  Roman  times,  and  described  by  Pliny  and  other  writers  ;  and  ended 
by  stating  that  he  had  never  heard  of  a  lamp  being  found  in  any 
Roman  grave  until  after  the  custom  of  burning  the  bodies  had  ceased. 
Messrs.  F.  Potts,  Dr.  Davies,  J.  Peacock,  and  others^  brought 
forward  lamps  in  earthenware  and  bronze,  to  illustrate  this  portion  of 
the  evening*s  proceedings  ;  and  another  curious  specimen  was  also 
exhibited  from  the  Museum  of  the  Society,  to  which  collection  Dr. 
McEwen  has  most  handsomely  presented  the  one  on  which  his  remarks 
were  founded. 

On  the  understanding  that  Dr.  McEwen  was  right  in  his  ohserva- 
tions  as  to  the  restricted  use  of  the  sepulchral  lamp,  Mr.  Hughes 
thought  that  as  the  lighted  lamp  was  an  emblem  of  immortality,  and 
as  it  seemed  never  to  be  found  in  graves  where  cremation  had  takea 
place,  it  might  be  considered  that  the  graves  in  which  lamps  and 
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skeletons  were  fouud  were  those  of  ilomau  Chiistians  ;  and  tbat 
wherever  the  reverse  was  the  case,  the  ashes  were  those  of  Pagans 
who  died  clinging  to  their  old  faith  in  preference  to  that  of  the  cross. 

Mr.  Wynne  Ffoulkes  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  "  Life 
and  character  of  Archbishop  Plegmund,  and  on  his  connection  with 
this  county."  As  this  paper  will  no  doubt  appear  at  length  in  the  next 
Volume  of  the  Journal^  it  will  be  only  necessary  here  to  give  a  very 
brief  abstract.  After  a  few  words  of  appropriate  eulogy  on  the  char- 
acter of  King  Alfred  the  Great,  whose  adult  education  was  confided  by 
the  monarch  himself  to  Plegmund,  at  that  time  a  simple  hermit  on 
'•  an  isle  of  Chester,"  Mr.  Ffoulkes  traced  his  after  career  by  the  aid 
of  contemporary  and  other  reliable  historians  ;  shewing  that,  rising 
rapidly  in  his  sovereign's  favour,  ho  was  nominated  by  him  to  some  of 
the  highest  offices  at  his  disposal,  becoming  finally  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury, — that  he  went  to  Rome  for  consecration, — that  he  himself 
consecrated  seven  bishops  in  one  day, — and  that  he  ruled  bis  large  and 
important  province  with  zeal,  piety,  and  discretion.  All  the  leading 
points  in  his  biography,  so  far  as  they  have  come  down  to  our  times, 
were  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  ;  after  which  it  was  shewn,  almost  to 
demonstration,  that  the  only  spot  in  this  locality  which  could  fairly  be 
looked  upon  as  "  an  isle  of  Chester,"  and  as  fulfilling  the  other  require- 
ments of  the  legend,  was  the  parish  church  of  Plemstall  or  Plegmund- 
8 tall,  about  two  miles  from  this  city.  This  district,  it  was  clear  from 
its  geological  formation  and  botanical  features,  had,  until  within  a 
comparatively  recent  historical  period,  been  overflowed  by  the  sea ;  and 
a  glance  at  the  ordnance  map  would  show  that  on  such  a  contingency 
again  happening,  the  land  occupied  by  Plemstall  Church  and  the 
Holme  House  farm  adjoining  would,  from  its  elevated  position,  at  once 
return  to  its  normal  character  in  Saxon  times,  and  stand  upon  the 
watery  waste  as  a  palpable  *'  island  of  Chester."  It  was  at  the  present 
day  still  washed  by  the  Gowy,  a  river  which  was  fed  by  the  Mersey 
from  Stanlow  Point,  and  which  was  once  of  far  greater  dimensions  than 
it  now  is,  notwithstanding  that  it  still  divides  two  important  hundreds 
of  the  county,  and,  at  this  precise  spot,  the  two  sister  townships  of 
Mickle  Trafford  and  Bridge  Trafford.  Other  peculiarities  of  the 
district  were  dwelt  upon  and  discussed ;  as  for  example,  that  while 
there  is  a  parish  and  church  of  Plemondstall,  there  is  no  village  or 
township  bearing  the  name,  the  church  alone  standing  upon  that  once, 
and  let  us  hope  for  Plegmund's  sake  long  to  be,  celebrated  **  island  of 
Chester."  A  large  plan  of  the  district  was  obligingly  contributed  at  a 
short  notice  by  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  surveyor,  and  was  of  much  service 
to  Mr.  Ffoulkes  in  his  description  of  the  locality. 

Mr.  C.  Simpson  (White  Friars)  kindly  sent  for  exhibition  a  choice 
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copy  of  Tjndale  a  New  Testament,  printed  daring  the  reign  of  Henty 
VI 11.,  and  in  or  about  1536,  but  differing  in  some  stated  particalais 
from  all  known  editions  of  that  glorious  work.  The  title  page,  two 
leaves  of  the  Epistles,  and  the  last  leaf  of  Revelation  alone  were  missing. 

We  ought  to  mention  that  several  well  executed  dniwiogB  of  Roman 
altars  and  lamps  by  Mr.  J.  Peacock  were  hung  upon  the  wall,  and 
aided  very  considerably  in  ensuring  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

We  also  noticed  upon  the  wall  a  heelball  rubbing  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pullan  of  the  Roman  monumental  headstone  discovered,  in  1660,  at 
the  back  of  the  Corn  Exchange  in  Eastgate  street,  and  now  lying 
exposed  to  wind  and  weather  in  the  public  grounds  at  the  Water  Tower. 

Mr.  Wtnne  Ffoulk£8  early  in  the  evening  announced  that,  in 
conformity  with  a  suggestion  at  the  last  meeting,  the  Council  of  the 
Society  met,  and  agreed  upon  a  form  of  memorial  to  Messrs.  Beckett 
Brothers,  of  Eastgate  Row,  requesting  them  to  re-consider  their 
determination  to  remove  the  very  curious  and  beautiful  crypt  under 
their  new  premises.  Mr.  Ffoulkes  read  to  the  meeting  a  very  civil 
letter  from  the  Messrs.  Beckett,  explaining  that  immediately  on  receipt 
of  the  Councirs  memorial  they  sent  for  their  architect  from  Liverpool. 
and  charged  him  so  to  remodel  his  plans  as,  if  possible,  to  save  the 
crypt.  The  gentleman  referred  to  made  the  necessary  examinations, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  that  by  taking  out  the  pannelling  he  could 
reduce  the  keystones  to  such  a  level  as  would  save  the  substructure : 
but  on  attempting  to  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  arch  after  arch  gave 
way,  until  it  was  pronounced  unsafe  to  allow  any  portion  to  remain, 
and  thus  one  other  splendid  relic  of  old  Chester's  ancient  glory  was 
swept  away  and  destroyed.  The  Council  desired  at  the  same  time  fulk 
to  recognise  the  great  willingness  and  anxiety  evinced  by  Messrs. 
Beckett  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  and  they  could  only 
lament  that  the  attempt  made  in  such  excellent  faith  had  proved  such 
a  consummate  failure. 

The  crypt,  it  will  be  remembered,  consisted  of  a  double  row  ot 
arches,  the  junctions  resting  on  massive  but  elegant  columns.  It  is 
presumed  that  an  arcade  ran  originally  around  the  inner  walls  of  the 
crypt,  from  the  fact  that  on  excavating  immediately  behind  th« 
structure,  a  number  of  round  marble  shafts,  resembling  Purbeck,  were 
lately  found  lying  heaped  together  in  a  square  stone  chamber,  the  four 
sides  of  which  were  built  on  an  inclined  plane  in  a  most  unusual 
manner.  One  of  the  shafts  referred  to  had  been  polished  under  Mr 
Pullan 's  superintendence,  and  was  found  to  possess  a  very  rich  grain. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 

Tins  Society  held  its  fifth  monthly  meeting  for  the  present  session  on 
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Monday  evening,  Feb.  17,  Mr.  Williams  (Old  Bank),  in  the  chair. 
The  attendance  was  numeroas,  and  included  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean 
of  Bangor,  Lady  Marshall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  W.  Parry,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  Mr.  C.  Wellbeloved,  Mrs  Dobie,  Mr.  and  Mra.  C. 
Potts,  Miss  Potts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  Mrs.  H.  and  Miss 
Ford,  Major  and  the  Misses  Payne,  Mr.  Matthew  Harrison,  Miss 
Hamberston,  Messrs.  W.  Ayrton,  C.  Deakiu,  Twemlow  (Peatswood), 
Trass,  Moriis,  Rev.  J.  Harris,  F.  Royds  (Coddington),  and  J.  Bates, 
Mrs.  Blomfield,  Dr.  Davies,  Mrs.  McEwen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  I.  Black- 
bume,  the  Misses  Williams  (Egerton  House),  Mr.  S.  Huggins,  &c. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Blomfield  delivered  an  able  and  curious  lecture 
'*  On  some  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  England  in  the  1 6th  century, 
as  they  affected  trade,  commerce,  and  the  social  life  of  the  times.'" 
Taking  as  his  basis  the  revelations  of  an  old  black  letter  statute  book 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  his  audience  were  soon  revelling  among  the 
eccentric  habits  and  legal  difficulties  of  the  last  four  of  the  Tudors. 
It  was,  he  said,  to  a  similar  source  of  information  that  we  owed  that 
very  clear  and  picturesque  sketch  of  the  social  condition  of  England  iu 
the  16th  century,  which  is  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  Froude*8 
History.  He  had  drawn  most  of  his  facts  from  the  preambles  of  Acts 
of  Parliament ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  reliable  source 
for  study,  inasmuch  as  nearly  every  statute  of  the  period  abounds  with 
amusing  details  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  our  modern  ideas. 
For  instance,  no  tradesman  of  those  days  was  allowed  as  now,  to  sell 
wares  belonging  to  a  different  branch  of  industry ;  brewers  might  not 
make  their  own  malt ;  butchers  might  not  also  be  tanners ;  curriers 
might  not  also  be  shoemakers,  and  so  on.  Barbers,  however,  might 
be  surgeons,  and  very  often  acted  as  such  ;  the  present  barber*s  pole 
being  a  relic  of  that  commercial  alliance.  Then,  indeed,  dentists  had 
no  separate  existence, — teeth  were  drawn  by  the  barber-surgeon,  and  a 
barbarous  business  it  must  sometimes  no  doubt  have  proved.  The 
laws  enacted  for  the  furtherance  of  religion,  and  for  the  printing  of 
religious  works,  reminded  us  that  the  printer's  art  was  then  only  just 
coming  into  general  use :  this  was  an  epoch,  in  fact,  from  which  we 
might  date  much  of  that  great  and  glorious  progress  which  we  in  this 
19th  century  were  reaping  the  full  benefit  of.  Dress  and  its  con- 
comitants formed  then,  as  now,  a  great  social  difficulty ;  ladies  rushed 
into  expenses  which  the  incomes  of  their  husbands  were  unable  to  meet, 
and  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  was  particularly  addressed  to  the  remedy- 
ing of  the  grievance.  This  act  provided  that  none  but  the  higher 
classes  should  wear  furs  of  sable,  neither  purple  silk,  nor  gold  tissue  ; 
and  nobody  having  less  than  £100  a  year  might  wear  any  chain  or 
other  ornament  of  gold,  or  any  satin  or  damask.     In  the  present  day  it 
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was  hard  to  distinguish  the  servant  from  her  mistress  ;  but  those  Tudor 
]aws  made  short  work  with  all  who,  aping  the  manners  and  oatwar>l 
bearing  of  their  superiors,  indulged  "  in  inordinate  excess  of  sumptuous 
and  costly  array  and  apparel."    From  this  excessive  love  of  dress,  among 
all  classes  alike,  "  there  hath  issued, "  says  the  statute,  "  and  daily  du 
chance,  such  sundi^  high  and  notable  inconveniences,  as  be  to  the  gmt, 
manifest,  and  notorious  detriment  of  the  Commonweal/'     This  ^^ 
doubtless,  then,  as  now,  rather  a  ticklish  question  for  legislation ;  an  1 
certainly  any  attempt  in  these  days  to  curb  by  statute  the  **  inordinate 
excess  of  apparel "  would  inevitably  stir  up,  in  one  sex  at  least,  some- 
thing like  a  rebellion.     Monopoly  was  the  ruling  principle  of  trade:  im 
foreigner,  as  the  stranger  merchant  was  called,  was  allowed  to  off^r 
goods  for  sale  in  towns  of  any  size,  except  at  the  time  of  the  anniul 
fairs,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  ;  and  it  was  mainly  to  carry  out  this  restiic- 
tive  idea  more  fully  that  those  ancient  guilds  were  established,  maoj 
of  which  still  survive,  though  shorn  somewhat  of  their  privileges,  ia 
several  of  our  older  cities.     Chester  still  possessed  a  goodly  number  uf 
these  protected  guilds  or  companies,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  any  of 
these  had  exclusive  trade  prerogatives  still  attached  to  them.    The 
manufacturing  interest  was,  in  the  16th  century,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  mere  bagatelle  ;  but  even  then  we  find  the  statutes  speaking  if 
Manchester  cotton  and  rugs,  and  Welsh  flannels  or  friezes  :   Cheshire 
boasted  its  cotton  weavers,  while  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Yorkshire  prodaceJ 
the  weightier  broadcloth.     Minerals,  wherever  discovered,  were  not^  as 
in  our  day,  open  to  private  enterprise  ;  but  the  crown  usually,  and  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  granted  patents  to  certain  noblemen,  who  re- 
ceived the  lion  8  share  of  the  profits,  farming  off  the  mines  to  others 
of  a  less  privileged  order.     A  word  or  two  might  now  be  spoken  of  tbo 
usages  of  private  life.     We  find  that  every  large  city  like  Chester  had 
**  its  wealthy  burghers  and  rich  merchants,  men  of  worship  and  weight. 
who  had  maintained  good  hospitalities  in  their  handsome  mansions  in 
different  parts  of  the  city."     Most  private  houses,  however,  even  of  the 
higher  classes,  were,  except  sometimes  the  basement  story,  almost 
wholly  built  of  wood  ;  and  some  of  these  oaken  fabrics,  being  very  old. 
and  in  some  instances  deserted  as  residences  by  their  proprietors,  were 
in  a  wretched  and  dangerous  state  of  decay  ;  many  of  them,  says  the 
preamble  to  an  Act  of  33rd  Henry  VIII.,  even  "adjoining  the  principal 
streets,  replenished  with  much  ordure,  filth,  and  uncleanness,  with  pii^ 
and  cellars  and  vaults  lying  open  and  uncovered."     This  Act  reqairci 
the  owners  at  once  to  rebuild  these  perishing  structures  ;  or  if  ther 
failed  to  do  so,  the  mayor  of  the  city  was  to  take  possession  and  re- 
build them  at  and  for  the  public  cost  and  benefit     Archery  contiuuetl 
to  be,  at  this  period,  the  sport  of  all  othci's  patronised  by  the  crowa 
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and  fostered  among  the  people.     In  1511,  we  are  told  by  one  of  these 
statutes,  that  "shooting  in  the  long  bowe  had  produced  a  great  number 
of  good  archers,  who  did  many  notable  acts,  and  discomfitures  of  war 
against  the  infidels  and  others,  to  the  terrible  dread  and  fear  of  all 
strange  nations."     But  it  was  now  beginning  in  some  places  to  decline 
in  consequence  of  "  the  introduction  of  many  new  and  crafty  games, 
tennis,  bowles,  &c.,  &c.,  so  that  many  bowjers  and  fletchers,  for  lack  of 
work,  are  gone  to  inhabit  in  Scotland."    The  old  laws  were  therefore 
renewed,  requiring  every  subject  of  the  realm,  under  the  age  of  00, 
''  to  exercise  shooting  in  longe  bowcs,  and  alsoe  to  have  alwaies  a  bowe 
and  arrowes  in  his  house  to  use  himself  to  shootinge."     Everv  child 
above  seven  years  of  age  was  to  be  trained  in  the  practice  of  archery, 
and  every  parent  or  guardian  must  have  a  bow  and  two  shafts  for  his 
children  to  practice  with  ;  and  the  authorities  of  each  city  and  town 
were  bound  to  provide  a  shooting  ground  and  butts,  wherein  the  inhab- 
itants might  exercise  themselves  in  shooting  on  holidays  and  other 
times  convenient.     Every  man  was  liable  to  military  service  ;  and  if 
worth  £5  a-year  and  upwards  had  to  keep  a  coat  of  plate  armour,  a 
bow.  &c ,  and  present  himself  so  armed  at  all  musters  summoned  by 
the  authorities.     If  he  had  £10  a-year,  he  had  to  keep  a  horse  also, 
ready  for  the  field.    The  prices  of  provisions  in  those  days  would  sound 
strange  to  the  housekeeper  of  the  1 0th  century.     Beef  and  pork  could 
be  bought  for  a  halfpenny  a  pound,  and  mutton  and  veal  cost  only  a 
fraction  higher.     Ale  was  ^d.  a  gallon,  and  other  liquors  could  be  had 
at  proportionate  prices.     Equally  noteworthy  were  some  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  agricultural  district :  for  instance,  nobody  was  allowed 
to  keep  more  than  two  farms,  or  to  build  cottages  without  four  acres 
of  land  being  attached  to  each.     All  girls  over  12  years  of  age,  and 
not  gentle  bom,  might  be  compelled  to  become  servants,  or  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  if  they  refused.     No  servant  could  leave  his  or  her 
parish  without  a  certificate  from  the  parson  that  the  change  was  agree- 
able to  the  employer.     Gipsies,  fortune- tellers,  and  othera  who  sought 
a  living  by  idleness,  were  to  be  offered  work,  and  if  they  refused,  they 
became  the  slaves  of  the  party  offering  it  for  a  period  of  two  yeiirs  :  if 
they  ran  away  from  their  bondage,  and  were  again  caught,  they  were 
to  be  chained,  and  branded  on  the  cheek,  and  were  after  the  third 
offence  to  suffer  death  as  felons.       Numerous  other  peculiarities  of 
social  life  were  dwelt  upon  by  the  lecturer,  who  for  upwards  of  an  hour 
afforded  a  fund  of  amusement  and  no  little  instruction  of  a  novel 
character  to  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  present  at  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Charles  Potts,  one  of  the  Chester  Charity  Commissionei*s, 
adverting  to  that  portion  of  the  lecture  which  related  to  trade  guilds, 

explained  that  there  were  some  two  dozen  such  companies  in  Chester, 
h3 
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wtiose  aldermen,  stewards,  and  other  officers  were  appointed  annoalfr. 
These  companies  were  alone  entitled  to  the  henefits  attaching  to  Owen 
Jones*  and  other  imjiortant  legacies,  which  monej  was  doled  out  to  the 
poorer  members  of  each  in  equal  proportions,  at  the  discretioo  of  the 
eommissioners.  He  believed  this  was  the  only  privilege  now  attaching 
to  the  members  of  any  of  these  companies. 

Mr.  T.  HuGHKs,  in  correction  of  this  latter  sopposition,  drew  the 
lecturer's  attention  to  the  case  of  the  Goldsmith's  Company,  a  gaild 
which  still  flourished  in  Chester  and  at  this  moment  in  more  than  its 
ancient  glory.     Chester  had  been  for  many  centuries  one  of  the  few 
English  cities  privileged  to  hold  and  maintain  a  court  of  assay  of  gold 
and  silver  plate,  one  of  the  relics,  probably,  of  the  Saxon  Mint  estab- 
lished  here.      This  office  of  assay  was  attached  to  the  Goldsmith's 
Company  ;  and  the  Prime  Warden^  Assay  Master,  and  a  numerous  stuff 
of  officials,  all  belonging  to  the  company,  carried  on  still  the  important 
and  yearly  increasing  business  attaching  ta  the  ancient  office.     The 
Chester  office  now  assayed  and  stamped  »  greater  quantity  of  plate 
than  any  other  office  in  the  country,  London  alone  excepted :   the 
American  goldsmiths,  as  a  rule,  sent  their  best  goods  to  Chester  to 
receive  the  substantial  guarantee  of  the  Chester  hall  mark ;  and  in- 
stances  were  not  uncommon  of  silver  plate  being  sent  to  Chester  for 
assay  from  the  very  places  where  local  assay  offices  actually  existed, — 
ft  practical  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  Chester  Goldsmiths' 
Company  and  Hall  o{  Assay  are  held  throughout  the  country.     With 
regard  to  archery,  there  was  an  Order  of  Assembly  extant  which  required 
that  children  should  repair  every  Sunday  morning  to  church  to  heir 
sermons,  and  in  the  afternoon  should  proceed  to  the  Eoodeye,  there  to 
practice  with  bows  and  arrows  for  the  good  of  the  commonweal.     At 
the  annual  sheriff's  breakfast,  prizes  were  also  given  for  skill  displayed 
in  the  practice  of  archery. 

The  Chairman  and  other  members  followed  on  the  same  and 
kindred  subjects ;  after  which  a  vote  of  thanks,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Dean  of  Bangor  and  Mr.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  was  passed  by  acclama- 
tion to  the  Rev.  Canon  for  his  excellent  lecture. 

Some  relics  of  Saroian  and  other  pettery  found  at  the  rear  of  God  s 
Providence  House,  in  Watergate-street,  were  exhibited  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  Harrison,  and  elicited  a  few  descriptive  observations  from  Mr. 
Wynne  Ffoulkes  and  others. 


The  sixth  monthly  meeting  was  held  as  usual,  on  April  14th,   Mr, 
Williams  (Old  Bank)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Bfamont,  of  Warrington,  rend  a  clever  <ind  amusing  paper 
"  On  the  antiquity  of  shoeing  horses  in  the  present  mode."    Premising 
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that  he  should  confine  himself  to  the  historical  and  popular  rather 
than  to  the  professional  or  scientific  view  of  the  suhject,  he  described 
the  superstitions  current  in  this  and  other  countries  with  respect  to 
the  horse  shoe.  Everybody  knew  how  lucky  it  was  thought  to  be  to 
find  an  old  horse  shoe,  and  with  what  seal  its  fortunate  possessor  would 
nail  up  the  relic  behind  or  beneath  his  front  door,  as  a  charm  most 
effectual  against'  every  sort  of  ill-luck.  Sailors,  proverbially  super- 
stitious, had  entire  faith  in  the  horse  shoe  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Beaxnont)  had 
fecently  seen  one  nailed  fast  to  the  mast  of  a  ship  in  Scotland,  as  a 
sure  protection  against  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  King  James  I ,  in  bis 
work  on  Witchcraft,  expresses  his  own  and  the  general  belief  that  the 
hoi^se  shoe  was  of  undoubted  efficacy  as  a  protection  against  witches  ; 
4U]d  from  Hudibras  we  learn  that  the  conjuror, 

'*  Chased  evil  8|Hrita  away  by  dint 
Of  cickle,  hone  shoe,  hollow  flint." 

Hippolyte  is  stated  by  Weever  to  have  been  the  patron  saint  of  the 
£uglish  smiths,  and  to  have  had  a  church  in  Hertfordshire,  in  which 
he  lies  buried,  dedicated  to  him.  To  this  church  it  was  in  past  days 
the  custom  for  travellers  on  horseback  to  repair,  mid  to  purchase 
tsupposed  relics  of  the  saint,  such  relics  having  great  power  in  the 
taming  of  young  or  refractory  horses.  St  Eloi  is  the  French  black- 
smiths' saint,  and  is  said  to  have  first  taught  the  art  in  that  country  ; 
but  if  so,  either  pupil  or  saint,  or  both,  nwsc  have  been  deficient  in 
skill,  as  it  takes  two  men  now  to  do  the  work  in  France  that  is  in 
England  as  readily  performed  by  ene.  To  show  the  prevalence  of  the 
superstition  in  other  countries,  Mr.  Beamont  observed  that  he  had  seen 
a  horse  shoe  nailed  over  a  garden  door  in  the  outskirts  of  a  city  in 
Palestine ;  while  the  gates  of  Peshawur,  in  Cabool,  were  studded  with 
horse  shoes  nailed  there  for  luck,  and  resembling  in  appearance  the 
interior  of  the  hall  at  Oakham,  in  Rutlandshire,  a  drawing  of  which, 
contributed  by  Mr.  Peacock,  was  exhibited  at  die  lecture.  The  Moors 
engrafted  the  superstition  on  their  architecture,  while  the  Chinese 
built  their  tombs  in  the  same  form,  and  doubtless  with  the  same  feel- 
iilg.  The  liiUe  abounded  with  passages  referring  to  the  horse,  but 
from  none  of  them  could  it  be  inferred  that  the  practice  of  shoeing 
existed  when  any  of  the  sacred  writings  were  compiled.  The  horse 
shoe  appears  on  none  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  or  other  sculptures, 
and  was  evidently  unknown  to  that  people.  Ancient  Persia  and  Greece 
were  in  like  manner  shewn  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  farrier*6  art. 
Arriving  now  at  Roman  times,  the  lecturer  argued  in  favour  of  that 
mighty  people  as  the  inventors  of  the  horse  shoe,  first  perhaps  in  the 
shape  of  a  metal  sock,  but  developing  afterwards  into  that  bolder  con- 
trivance by  which  the  protective  plate  should  be  actually  nailed  fast  te 
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tbe  hoof.     Vespasian  aud  Nero  were  both  proved  to  have  shoed  tbeir 
hui*3es  iu  sorae  furm  or  other,  the  latter,  indeed,  with  shoes  of  silver ; 
while  his  consort  Poppoea  pashed  matters  to  an  extreme,  bj  asiug  shoes 
of  gold.     The  same  thing  occurred  in  much  later  times,  but  was  tbeu 
the  result  not  of  choice  but  of  accident.      In  Pizanx>*s  famous  ex- 
pedition across  the  mountains  to  Pacbaroac,  the  horses  soon  wore  out 
their  shoes,  and,  there  being  no  iron  at  hand,  they  had  to  be  shod  ^ith 
plates  of  silver  or  gold  before  they  could  continue  their  march.    Appian 
and  other  classic  authors  now  began  specifically  to  mention  the  shoeiDg 
of  horses ;  but  Beckmann,  in  his  History  of  Inventions^  denies  thai 
anything  but  loose  socks  were  thus  meant.    A  cast  from  an  antique  gem 
was  exliibited  by  Mr.  Beamont  to  illustrate  this  method  of  shoeiug, 
which  be  referred  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Roman  empire.    He  cited 
numerous  instances  from  the  classics,  in  which  the  writers  palpably 
referred  to  the  modern  shaped  horse  shoe.     At  several  places,  both  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  such  as  Furness,  Ashton,  Wigau,  &c.,  tbe 
horse  shoe  had  been  found  along  with  undoubted  Roman  remains  which 
had  apparently  never  been  disturbed  since  they  were  originally  buried. 
He  thus  concluded  that  from  a  period  almost  coeval  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire,  the  modem  system  of  horse  shoeing  was  known 
to  and  practised  by  the  Roman  people.     In  June,  1B30,  while  excavat- 
ing for  a  road  at  Brymbo,  and  at  a  depth  of  five  feet  under  the  well 
known  Offa  s  Dyke,  a  hundred  pairs  of  horse  shoes  were  discovered : 
thus  proving  that  iu  early  Saxon  times  the  principle  contended  for  «^ 
well  understood  in  this  country.     Four  of  these  early  shoes  Mr.  Bea- 
mont exhibited  at  the  meeting,  as  well  as  several  drawings  illustrative 
of  the  lecture.    We  have  seldom  listened  to  a  subject  more  ablj  treated, 
or  one  which,  apparently  promising  so  little,  yet  afforded  so  much  real 
interest  and  amusement. 

Tbe  Rev.  0.  Bowen  referred  in  general  terms  to  the  topics  dis- 
cussed by  the  lecturer,  incidentally  alluding  to  an  inn,  in  one  of  the 
border  counties,  called  the  Prince's  Deceit.  This  was  in  remembrance 
of  a  ruse  practised  by  the  Welsh  Prince  Llewellyn,  who  shoed  his 
horses  the  contrary  way  in  his  retreat,  by  means  of  which  his  enemies 
were  completely  foiled  in  their  pursuit.  He  did  not  know  the  Welsh 
name  for  the  Prince's  Deceit,  but  probably  the  Chairman,  being  a 
Welshman,  could  enlighten  him. 

The  Chairman  was  not  certain  what  it  would  be  called  iu  Welsh, 
but  in  English  the  incident  might,  he  thought,  be  furly  paraphrased 
into  a  "  royal  hoax."     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  T.  Hughes  considered  that  the  lecturer's  argument  as  to  tbe 
remote  antiquity  of  the  hoi'se  shoe  might  be  regarded  as  fairly  estab- 
lished.    He  would,  therefore,  descend  at  once  to  more  modem  timcN 
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and  refer  to  the  practice  bug  existing  at  Oakham,  in  Rutlandshire,  of 

demanding  a  horse  shoe  from  every  peer  of  the  realm  who  chanced  to 

pass  on  hoi*seback  through  that  privileged  town.     There  was  a  plate  in 

a  recent  number  of  the  lUxislrated  Times  which  showed  the  interior  of 

Oakham  Hall,  with  the  trophies  so  exacted  hanging  around  the  walls, 

our  beloved  Queen  having  been  one  of  those  who  had  to  submit  to  the 

penalty.     The  idea  that  this  custom  arose  from  the  manor  having  once 

belonged  to  the  Ferrers  family,  whose  arms  in  later  times  contained  a 

border  of  horse  shoes,  he  showed  to  be  an  error,  as  the  horse  shoe 

formed  no  part  of  the  Ferrera*  arms  until  after  Oakham  had  passed 

into  other  hands.     The  family  of  Ferrers  adopted  the  horse  shoe  when 

a  member  of  it  married  a  co-heiress  of  the  Marshall  family  early  in 

the  1 8th  century.      The  contemporary  seal  of  Walter  Marshall  was 

exhibited  that  evening  as  the  earliest  known  instance  of  a  horse  shoe 

occurring  in  any  heraldic  device.     The  Smiths'  Company  at  Chester, 

which  included  the  smiths,  cutlers,  furbishers  (or  steel  polishers),  and 

plumhers*  crafts,  was  in  existence  here  long  prior  to   1 498,  in  which 

year  Prince  Arthur,  son  and  heir  of  King  Henry  VII.,  paid  a  visit  to 

Chester.     The  Prince  s  horses  required  to  be  re-shod,  and  the  services 

of  Thomas  Edyan,  master  smith,  and  senior  alderman  of  the  Smiths' 

Company,  were  called  into  requisition  on  tliat  duty.      This  work  was 

completed  so  entirely  to  the  Prince  s  satisfaction,  that  he  there  and 

then  presented  to  the  said  Edyan  a  silver  hadge,  bearing  a  shield  on 

which  was  engraved  a  horse  shoe,  pincers,  and  hammer,  surmounted 

by  a  fleur-de-lis  crown,  which  he  granted  to  be  thenceforward  worn  by 

his  said  master  smith,  Thomas  Edyan,  and  his  successors  the  senior 

alderman   of    the   Smiths'   Company,  for  ever.     The  badge  is  still 

preserved  by  this  Company,  and  was  produced  at  the  meeting ;  as  was 

also  the  vellum  record  of  their  proceedings,  contained  a  thick  volume 

extending  from  1490  to  the  present  time.      Mr  Hughes  read  entries 

from  this  book,  showing  the  expenses  annually  incurred  in  setting 

forth  the  Midsummer  Pageants,  in  which  the  Smiths'  Company  took 

part,  the  play  performed  by  them  being  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin. 

The  "  banner"  of  the  Company  was  mentioned  in  each  year's  accounts 

as  being  carried  at  the  Midsummer  Show;  and  this  banner  or  pennon, 

vhich  was  repainted  in  1776,  was  also  exhibited  at  the  meeting,  as  was 

also  the  iron  head  of  the  old  banner  pole,  on  which  was  painted  at  the 

Restoration,  by  Handle  Holme,  the  figure  of  a  smith  forging  a  horse 

shoe.     Turning  then  to  the  illustrations  upon  the  walls,  which  had 

been  kindly  prepared  at  his  request  by  Mr.  J.  Peacock,  he  explained 

that  the  monumental  slabs  there  figured  were  rubbings  principally 

taken  from  gravestones  recently  excavated  at  the  western  end  of  St. 

John's  Church,  Chester,  while  sinking  the  foundations  of  the  proposed 


new  vestibule  for  that  ediRce.  One  of  these  stoiies  contained  a  fleur- 
de-lis  cross,  on  either  side  of  which  was  sculptured  a  horse  shoe,  and 
a  smithes  hammer  and  pincers.  This  was  clearly  oommemoiatiTe  of  t 
defunct  member  of  the  Smiths'  Company  of  Chester,  and  possibly  (f 
that  very  Edyan  whose  workmanship  had  so  won  the  Prince  s  iavoar. 
An  adjoining  slab  whs  in  the  memory  of  Thomas  Hale,  sheriff  of 
Chester,  in  1527.  The  other  stones,  all  cruciform,  were  found  in  like 
manner  side  by  side,  and  forming  the  original  interior  floor  of  tbe 
nave,  westward  of  the  present  west  wall  of  the  Church  This  wall  be 
regretted  to  find  was  to  be  rebuilt  on  its  present  site,  and  thus  would 
the  error  of  an  Elizabethan  generation  be  cruelly  perpetuated.  He 
thought  this  was  an  architectural  and  historic  mistake,  against  which 
this  Society  should  enter  its  respectful  protest. 

The  Rev.  C.  Bowen  thought  the  first  difficulty  that  would  present 
itself  on  this  view  of  the  case  would  be  "  Where  was  the  money  to 
come  from  ?"  Besides  the  stones  just  pointed  out  and  described,  he 
noticed  others  of  similar  character  adorning  the  walls  of  the  room— 
were  these  also  found  at  St.  John's  ? 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Bowen 's  objection,  Mr.  Hughes  would  merely  say 
that  if  the  money  could  not  be  raised  now  for  a  truthful  re-productioa 
of  the  west  end  of  St.  John^s,  it  would  be  far  preferable  to  leave  thst 
end  of  the  Church  untouched,  and  so  afford  an  opportunttj  for  the 
piety  and  munificence  of  a  future  age  to  complete  what  we  of  tbe 
present  were  unable  to  accomplish.  The  other  rubbings  exhibited 
were  also  from  stones  existing  at  St.  John*s,  but  were  not  connected 
with  the  recent  excavations.  One  of  them  showed  an  Early  English 
cross,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  glove  on  either  side  of  tbe  stem. 
This  was  no  doubt  the  gravestone  of  a  glover,  as  the  one  already 
described  was  that  of  a  master  smith,  the  glove  trade  having  been,  as 
was  well  known,  the  great  staple  of  the  city  for  several  centuries. 

An  interesting  conversation  then  ensued  about  the  emblem  of  the 
glove,  which  used  to  be  hung  out  from  St.  Peter's  Church  during  the 
two  annual  Chester  fairs,  as  an  intimation  that  stranger  merchants 
might  during  those  periods,  and  those  alone,  transact  business  within 
the  city.  It  was  elicited  that  this  relic  of  an  ancient  Chester  cnstoffl 
had  disappeared  from  the  city,  and  that  it  had  been  last  traced  to  the 
possession  of  a  person  in  Liverpool,  whose  whereabouts  could  not  now 
be  ascertained. 

The  Chairman  and  other  members  thought  this  interesting  custom 
ought  never  to  have  been  discontinued,  and  that  it  should,  if  possible,  ' 
be  revived,  although  the  privileges  once  attaching  to  it  had  now  been 
set  aside.      It  was  a  pity  to  see  such  an  old  and  peculiar  custom 
altogether  lost  to  the  city. 
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Mr.  Wynne  Ffoulkes  had  been  recently  waited  opon  by  some 
strangers  of  antiquarian  tastes,  who  called  his  attention  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Roman  sculpture  of  Minerva  on  the  face  of  £dgai'*s  Cave 
in  this  city,  the  surface  of  which  had  been  riddled  and  almost  destroyed 
by  rifle  bullets.  He  thought  this  Society  should  communicate  with  the 
owner  of  the  field,  and  see  what  could  be  done  to  prevent  a  continuance 
of  the  practice. 

Mr.  HuoHEs  was  glad  Mr.  Ffoulkes  had  opened  this  question  ;  the 
more  so  as  he  was  able  to  state  that  he  had  only  the  previous  week  seen 
the  proprietor  of  the  field,  who,  through  residing  in  the  country,  was 
quite  unaware  of  what  had  been  going  on  ;  but  who  at  once,  and  iu  the 
kindest  possible  manner  assured  him  that  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  any  further  injury  being  done  to  the  sculptured  rock. 
After  this  guarantee  from  the  owner  of  the  field,  the  Society  and  public 
might  rest  satisfied  that  all  they  could  desire  would  now  be  done  to 
preserve  the  shattered  relic. 

Mr.  Jambs  Harbison  exhibited  a  very  tasteful  drawing  of  an  old 
house  in  Watergate-street,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  that  known  as 
•*  God's  Providence  House,"  which  had  just  been  restored  by  him.  The 
carved  front  of  this  house  was  perhaps  second  to  none  in  the  city,  save 
that  known  as  "  Bishop  Lloyd  s"  House.  Mr.  Harrison  exhibited  a 
large  cast  from  one  of  the  carved  beams,  as  a  specimen  of  the  richness 
and  boldness  of  the  work. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  (Mr.  Beamont),  to  the  Chairman, 
and  Mr.  J.  Harrison  closed  the  proceedings. 


Thb  seventh  monthly  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  May  20th,  the  Reverend  H.  Venables.  Alinor  Canon  of 
Chester  Cathedral,  in  the  chair.  1'here  was  a  large  gathering  of 
the  members  and  their  friends,  including  Mr.^and  Mi*s.  C.  Potts,  Dr. 
Davies,  Major,  Mrs.,  and  the  Misses  Payne  and  party,  Mr  T.  Rigby 
(Fenny  Wood).  Dr.  Powell,  the  Misses  Tsherwood.  Dr.  Dickson,  Mr. 
Edwards  (Over),  the  Revs.  C.  Bowen,  J.  Bates,  and  W.  Cripps,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Brown,  Miss  Brown,  Mr.  C.  and  Miss  Nessie  Brown, 
Mr.  J.  Peacock,  Miss  Worthington,  Mr.  C.  Leet,  Messrs.  J.  Rogers, 
G.  H.  Martin,  W.  Beswick,  J.  Douglas,  James  Harrison,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chivas,  Miss  Weaver,  Mr.  S.  and  the  Misses  Huggins,  &c. 

Dr.  Bbushfield  opened  with  some  curious  and  interesting 
"Jottings  from  the  Cheshire  Manuscripts  of  the  three  Randle  Holmes 
in  the  17th  century."  After  describing  the  character  of  the  MSS. 
generally,  and  explaining  that  they  formed  portion  of  the  immense 
Harleian  collection,  now  the  property  of  the  British  nation,  he  read 
some  curious  notes  relating  to  St.  Mary's  parish,  Chester,  by  which 
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it  appeared  that  the  tithes  of  some  of  its  outlying  townships  were 
alienated  to  Backford  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Gommonwealtb,  and 
had  not  since  been  recovered.  Another  extract  referred  to  a  weekly 
market  obtained  for  Oxton  in  Wirral,  at  the  instance  of  the  tbea 
overseer,  Sergeant  Gljnne,  the  founder  of  the  line  of  bsirouets  who. 
for  200  years,  have  ranked  as  lords  of  the  castle  of  Hawarden.  and 
are  now  represented  by  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  Bart.,  one  of  the  originftl 
members  of  tliis  Society.  Other  extracts  referred  to  the  safiferings  of 
the  Quakers  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  the  Calves* 
Head  Breakfast,  which  used  annually  to  be  given  by  the  the  sherifEs  of 
Chester  iu  days  gone  by ;  concluding  with  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the 
period,  relating  to  the  vagaries  and  misfortunes  of  a  wife  who  always 
ran  contrary  and  disobedient  to  her  husband. 

The  Rev.  C.  Bowen  had  been  much  interested  in  Dr.  Bnishfield's 
extracts,  especially  with  those  relating  to  St.  Mary's  parish,  and  the 
alienation  of  its  tithes  in  the  17th  century.  He  would  be  glad  to  know 
whether  from  the  Harleian  MSS.  anything  was  to  be  gleaned  as  to  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  Roodeye,  to  which  the  lecturer  had 
incidentally  referred  ? 

Dr.  Brushfjeld  explained  that  the  name  Roodeye  was  variously 
spelt  iu  ancient  MSS.,  but  he  believed  the  most  ancient  form  of  spelling 
the  word  was  Rood^-eye,  which  meant  literally  the  eye  or  island  of  the 
rode  or  cross.  The  base  of  the  Roodeye  Cross  still  exists,  it  is  believed, 
in  its  original  position,  having  been  replaced  there  by  the  corporation 
of  Chester,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  instance  of  this  Society. 

Mr.  T.  Hughes  read  a  paper  "  On  some  Saxon  Coins  recently 
discovered  at  St.  John's  Church,  Chester,  considered  in  their  connection 
with  the  history  of  that  church  and  of  Cheshire  generally  in  the  10th 
century.**  He  gave  a  rapid  resume  of  the  history  and  condition  of 
England  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  in  the  startling  events  of 
which  the  name  of  Alfred  the  Great  stood  conspicuously  forward.  Mr. 
Hughes  explained  that,  from  a  position  of  comparative  slavery,  the 
great  Saxon  monarch  had  won  back  his  dominions,  province  by  province, 
from  the  Danes ;  placing  the  province  of  Mercia,  to  which  Chester 
belonged,  in  the  hands  of  Earl  Ethelred,  who  had  recently  married 
EtheUleda,  the  king's  firstborn  and  favourite  daughter.  Their  energies 
in  the  first  instance,  and  certainly  most  of  their  time  appear  to  have 
been  expended  in  building  towns  and  castles  on  the  Cheshire  or  north- 
western frontier  of  Mercia.  Chester  itself  was  restored,  nay  almost 
rebuilt,  under  their  direction  :  the  castles  of  Bromborough  and  Runcorn. 
Kddisbury  and  Warburtcn,  all  in  this  county,  rose  up  at  their  command  : 
and  the  Danish  laven,  cowed  if  not  subdued,  but  seldom  ventured  to 
cross  their  watchful  path.     Eddisbury  existed  in  the  present  day  but 
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in  Dame ;  and  a  similar  fate  at  this  momeut  awaited  another  of  these 
Saxon  strongholds,  the  castle  hill  of  Runcorn,  just  ahout  to  be  destroyed 
with  a  view  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Mersey.  In  this  season 
of  tranquility,  the  1 0th  century  dawned  upon  old  England, — ^Alfred, 
the  darling  of  his  people,  slept  with  his  fathers, — and  Edward  his 
son,  known  as  Edward  the  Elder,  reigned  in  his  stead.  In  con- 
junction with  Ethelred  and  Ethelfleda,  Edward  held  his  own  in  Mercia 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Danes.  Ethelred  died  in  911,  leaving  his 
widow  to  rule  his  people,  as  indeed  she  did  right  royally,  for  some 
seven  or  eight  years  afterwards.  Mr.  Hughes  explained  that  the  coins, 
it  was  thought  about  fifty  in  all,  were  found  buried,  nearly  16  feet 
deep,  beneath  some  ancient  interments  of  apparently  the  1 5th  century, 
— that  they  were  all  coins  of  either  Edward  the  Elder,  or  of  St.  Peter 
or  St.  Edmund,  the  latter  being  contemporary  money  issued  by  the 
church, — that  the  four  types  of  Edward*s  coins  preserved  and  exhibited 
that  evening,  were  of  the  rarest  description  known,  one  bearing  the 
design  of  a  house  and  the  mint  mark  of  Canterbury,  another  a  man*s  head 
with  the  mint  mark  of  York, — that  the  other  two  were  struck  by  moneyers 
whose  names  were  severally  associated  with  the  coinage  of  Alfred  and 
Atbelstan,  one  the  predecessor  and  the  other  the  successor  of  Edward 
the  Elder.  The  coins  so  found  had  never  been  in  circulation  ;  they 
were  as  fresh  and  sharp  as  when  first  struck ;  they  were  in  bis  (Mr. 
Hughes*)  opinion  the  actual  foundation  coins  of  the  church  ;  and  had 
evidently  escaped  recognition  during  the  several  rebuildings  of  the 
church  in  later  times.  He  believed  also  that  history,  or  rather  local 
tradition,  was  wrong  in  ascribing  the  foundation  of  the  church  to  King 
Ethelred  in  676  ;  for  if  these  coins  were  foundation  coins  (and  if  not, 
what  were  tbey  doing  in  the  place  where  they  were  found  ?),  then  they 
proved  most  clearly  that  it  was  Earl  Ethelred,  husband  of  the  great 
Ethelfleda,  who.  between  the  years  901-911,  first  built  the  church  of 
St.  John  on  the  spot  where  he  captured  the  white  hind  of  his  super- 
stitious vision.  This  and  other  important  historic  points  were  referred 
to  in  the  paper ;  but  as  it  appears  at  length  in  the  current  volume 
of  the  Society*s  Journal^  we  need  not  intrench  upon  our  space  by  a 
more  elaborate  notice  here.    (See  afiUy  pp.  289-308.) 

Mr.  Hughes  acknowledged  in  suitable  terms  the  obligations  he 
and  the  Society  were  under  to  Mr.  John  Peacock,  not  only  for  the 
beautiful  and  faithful  illustrations  of  the  coins  hung  upon  the  walls, 
but  also  for  the  very  ingenious  contrivance  by  which  both  sides  of  the 
coins  themselves  could  be  examined  at  leisure  by  those  present,  without 
the  risk  of  their  being  broken  or  injured. 

The  Rev.  C.  Bowen,  Rector  of  St.  Mary*s,  said  that  he  rose  with 

great  pleasure  to  ask  permission,  of  the  company  to  ofier  their  thanks 
I  3 
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to  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  afforded  them,  that  evening,  so  great  an 
intellectoal  treat.  No  one  could  have  listened  to  the  elaborate  papers 
which  had  been  read,  without  experiencing  great  pleasare,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  deriving  no  little  profit  from  the  information  they  convejed. 
It  was  very  gratifying  to  find  gentlemen,  engaged,  as  Dr.  Brashfield 
and  Mr.  Hughes  were,  in  the  active  pnrsoitB  of  professional  life,  thos 
devoting  their  leisnre  time  to  the  pemsal  of  scarce  and  ancient  docu- 
ments, and  the  collection  of  historical  incidents,  in  order  that  they 
might  furnish  pleasing  and  profitable  recreation  to  their  fellow  citizens. 
Nor  was  this  the  first  time  that  both  those  gentlemen  had  placed  the 
Society  under  obligation  to  them.  He  remembered  having  iibtened,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  to  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  deseriptiao,  by  Dr. 
Brushfield,  of  the  various  modes  of  "  obsolete  punishments,"  and  he 
believed  that  every  one  present,  while  thanking  him  for  the  past*  will 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  kind  promise  to 
continue,  on  a  future  opportunity,  the  subject  which  he  had  so  ably  and 
so  learnedly  brought  before  them  that  evening.  With  respect  to  the 
Paper  (Mr.  Hughes^s)  he  was  sure  that  all  would  see  how  much  of 
deep  and  careful  research  it  manifestecU—how  scholarlike  was  the 
language — bow  accurate  its  descriptions  of  the  discoveries  recently 
made — and  what  great  ingenuity  the  writer  had  displayed  in  decipher- 
ing the  often  contracted  inscriptions,  and  in  discovering  therefrom  the 
dafje  and  value  of  the  coins  which  he  had  that  evening  exhibited.  Nor 
ought  he  to  omit  on  this  occasion  (terminating  as  it  did,  tho  present 
session)  to  state  how  much  the  Society  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Hughes, 
as  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  for  its  continued  existence  and 
prosperous  condition.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  devotion  to  arch»ol<^, 
and  his  zeal  and  energy  in  antiquarian  pursuits,  he  believed  that  the 
Society,  which  had  been  the  means  of  affording  them  so  many  agreeable 
re-unions,  and  so  much  interesting  and  profitable  information,  would, 
long  ere  this,  have  been  defunct.  On  all  these  grounds,  and  indeed 
on  many  others,  he  felt  sure  that  the  meeting  would  permit  him 
to  beg  Mr.  Hughess  acceptance  of  their  best  thanks  and  acknow- 
ledgments. 

Mr.  G.  Chivas  sent  for  exhibition  a  Roman  Altar,  discovered 
a  week  or  two  before  while  excavating  at  the  rear  of  the  new  Corn 
Exchange,  Chester.  This  altar  must  have  lain  for  centuries  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  Roman  soldier's  gravestone,  dug  up  in  1859,  and  since 
then  transferred  by  Mr.  Chivas  to  the  Public  Grounds  adjoining  the 
Water  Tower.  Mr.  Hughes  explained  that  it  was  of  a  ruder  descrip- 
tion than  those  usually  met  with  in  Chester  or  elsewhere,  and  that  the 
lower  portion  of  the  inscription  was  almost  entirely  obliterated.  This 
inscription  occupied  originally  four  lines,  the  two  first  and  the  com- 
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neocement  of  the  third  being  now  almost  all  that  could  be  deciphered 
with  any  certainty.     It  ran  thus :  ^ 

"  D  E  A  B 
MAT 
R  I.  .  . 
.  .  .  V  M" 
The  name  of  the  individual  was  wanting  to  complete  the  inscription ; 
but  the  dedication  Dea  Matrix  "  to  the  holy  mother"  presiding  over  the 
city,  was  entirely  new,  all  other  known  examples  in  England  being 
addressed  Deabus  Matribus,  *'to  the  goddess  mothers,"  a  trinity  of 
whom,  it  was  supposed  by  the  Teutonic  Romans,  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  every  considerable  town.    This  departure  from  the  ordinary 
rule  the  speaker  could  not  attempt  to  explain,  unless  indeed  it  had  been 
thought  by  the  unknown  devotee  that  Chester  (or  Deva)  was  so  generally 
good  as  to  require  only  one  goddess  to  look  after  its  interests  and  safety. 
He  trusted  that  Mr.  Chivas  would  ultimately  present  this  Altar  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Society,  where  every  necessary  care  would  be  taken  of 
it,  and  every  facility  given  for  its  inspection  by  those  interested  in 
such  remaina.* 

Mr.  T.  RioBY  (Fenny  Wood)  exhibited,  and  presented  to  the 
Society,  the  log  book  of  the  "old  Temeraire"  liue-of-battle  ship, 
captured  by  Oapt.  Bartley  of  the  Warspke,  under  Admiral  Boscawen, 
from  the  French  at  the  battle  of  Cape  Lagos,  in  1759.  The  ship  was 
commanded,  at  the  date  of  the  record  in  question,  1762,  exactly  100 
years  ago,  by  Capt  George  Wade,  a  native  of  Over,  in  this  county. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  architect,  exhibited  his  front  elevation  drawing  of 
the  new  grammar  schools  and  master^s  residence  at  Warrington,  then 
about  to  be  erected  by  the  trustees  of  the  school.  This  work  has 
since  been  completed,  and  is  a  credit  to  both  architect  and  trustees,  as 
well  as  a  genuine  ornament  to  the  town. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Charles 
Potts,  and  a  similar  compliment  to  Mr.  Peacock,  whose  characteristic 
drawing?  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  coins  had  contributed  so  much  to  the 
success  of  the  evening,  brought  the  proceedings  of  the  present  popular 
session  to  a  close.  It  was  veiy  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
session  of  1861-2,  was  the  most  successful  one  in  the  annals  of  the 
Society, 

^  The  saggestion  thus  thrown  out  was  at  once  kindly  met  by  Mr.  Chivas, 
and  the  Dece  Matri  Altar  is  now  an  heir  loom  of  the  Society,  making  a  series 
of  three  now  adorning  its  infant  mnseom.  It  is  mnch  to  be  hoped  that  other 
stray  raemoriaLs  of  Rome's  imperial  connection  with  Chester,  may  yet  find  a 
congenial  home  in  the  same  repository. 
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The  first  montbly  meeting  of  the  sesBion  of  1862*3  was  held  at  the 
Society's  rooms  on  Tharsdaj  evening,  Oct.  9,  the  following  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  among  many  others,  being  present : — Mr.  G.  W.  Potts. 
Mr.  £.  Beayau  (now  Recorder  of  Chester),  Mr.  Horatio  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  the  Rev.  H.  and  Mrs.  Venables,  the  Rots.  C.  Bowen,  J.  Harris, 
and  F.  Grosvenor,  Mrs.  Fluitt,  Mrs.  Titherington,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Dickson,  Mr.  J.  and  Mrs.  Ralph,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Gleadowe  (NestoD) 
and  Miss  Hurle,  Mr.  Matthew  Harrison,  Mr.  H.  Parker,  Mr  Gbaries 
and  Miss  Brown,  Dr.  Davies,  Mr.  E.  Owens  and  party,  Mr.  G.  Well- 
beloved,  Mr.  and  Miss  Pollau,  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  Ac. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  0.  W.  Potts,  the  Rev.  C.  Bowen,  Rector  of 
St  Mary's,  Chester,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  introduced  the 
business  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Horatio  Llotd,  barrister-at-law,  read  a  cleverly  digested  and 
interesting  paper  on  '*  The  Discovery  of  Roman  Remains  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Uriconium,  at  Wrozeter."  (See  present  Yolome 
of  Journal,  pp.  309-28.)  The  walls  of  the  lecture  room  were  hung  nith 
a  series  of  plans  and  illustrations  from  the  lecturer's  own  hand ;  iu 
addition  to  which  Messrs.  Catherall  and  Prichard  contributed  tvo 
beautiful  photographs,  upon  a  large  scale,  of  the  hypocausts  and  vail 
at  Wroxeter  as  they  now  exist. 

The  Rev.  Chairman  having  invited  discussion  or  inquiry  upon  anr 
of  the  points  referred  to  by  the  lecturer,  who  had,  he  said,  revealed 
that  evening  a  rich  and,  to  him,  a  new  field  of  archseological  interest. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Gleadowe  expressed  his  surprise  that  such 
diminutive  articles  as  hair-pins  should  have  been  found  in  the  mins. 
and  asked  of  what  material  they  were  made,  and  the  anthority  for 
supposing  them  to  be  really  articles  of  the  toilette  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd  explained  that  the  pins  found  at  Wroxeter  were  for  tbe 
most  part  of  bone,  but  that  bronze  pins  of  the  same  character,  and  ereo 
bone  hair-combs  of  the  same  remote  date,  had  also  occasionally  been 
met  with. 

Mr.  T.  Hughes,  after  expressing  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had 
listened  to  the  paper  just  read,  remarked  that,  curious  as  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  burnt  grains  of  wheat  in  the  ruins  of  Uriconium,  thej 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  analogous  fact  that  similar  grains,  but  io 
their  natural  state,  were  frequently  found  in  the  cases  of  Cgyptian 
mummies,  and  that  this  wheat  had  been  since  actually  sown,  and  proved 
highly  productive  on  English  soil.  As  so  many  ladies  were  preseot 
that  evening,  he  might  be  permitted  to  say  with  respect  to  an  article  d 
interest  referred  to  by  the  lecturer,  and  certainly  one  of  use  to  the  fair 
sex,  viz. — hair  pins, — ^that  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  inteo- 
tion  of  these  relics,  for  that  on  almost  every  female  statue  and  ooio 
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known  the  Roman  matron*8  hair  would  be  found  to  be  secared  bj  a  pin 
exactly  similar  in  character  to  the  examples  dug  up  at  Wroxeter. 
Further  than  this,  both  in  the  matter  of  hair-pins  and  brooches,  the 
ladies  of  the  present  day  were  actually  wearing  ornaments  copied  in  all 
their  essential  features  from  those  too  often  despised  relics  of  a  past 
civilization.  The  lecturer  had  correctly  stated  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  cemeteries  of  every  Roman  city  were,  like  that  at  Uriconium, 
situate  outside  the  walls.  Chester,  however,  presented  in  some  sort  an 
exception  to  this  rule ;  for  whereas  it  was  certain  that  the  great  Roman 
cemetery  of  Deva  was  on  the  southern  confines  of  the  city,  between 
Handbridge  and  Iron  Bridge  (otherwise  Heron  Bridge),  as  recent  ex- 
cavations amply  testified,  yet  Roman  interments  had  lately  been  met 
with  in  at  least  two  different  places  within  the  old  Walls.  He  (Mr. 
Hughes)  alluded  to  the  inscribed  gravestone  dug  up  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Corn  Exchange,  near  St.  Oswald's  churchyard,  (close  to  the 
curious  altar  which  lay  npon  the  table  during  the  lecture,  and  which 
was  presented  to  the  Society's  Museum  by  Mr.  G.  Ghivas),  and  to  the 
series  of  graves,  some  containing  coins  and  urns,  discovered  in  1858, 
in  the  Infirmary  Field.  He  might  have  adduced  another  instance, 
brought  to  light  in  1860,  which  came  also  at  the  same  time  under  his 
own  notice.  While  the  Dee  Stand  Proprietors  were  busy  extending 
their  open  stands  slightly  to  the  southward,  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
OQtside  the  present,  but  within  the  old  Roman  fortifications,  the  work- 
men came  upon  a  Roman  grave,  formed  of  the  ordinary  red  tiles,  with 
several  of  the  undecayed  bones  still  lying  as  they  were  originally  placed 
there  with  the  body  some  1500  years  ago ! 

Mr.  G.  W.  Potts  had  listened  with  much  interest  to  the  lecturer*8 
remarks,  which  evinced  considerable  antiquarian  research.  While  Mr. 
Lloyd  was  describing  the  probably  large  expanse  of  waste  land  around 
the  city  of  Uriconium  in  Roman  times,  he  (Mr.  Potts)  had  been 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  contents  of  some  very  ancient  Cheshire  deeds 
which  had  once  passed  through  his  hands  professionally ;  where,  out 
of  an  immense  estate  in  that  county,  only  a  few  acres  were  in  actual 
cultivation  at  the  date  of  the  deeds  in  question,  all  the  rest  being  des- 
cribed therein  as  waste.  He  noticed  among  the  small  fragments  of 
pottery,  exhibited  by  the  lecturer  as  picked  up  at  Uriconium,  a  fine 
piece  of  Samian  ware,  of  which  he  had  just  seen  a  number  of  similar 
specimens  in  the  glass-cases  of  the  Society's  Museum,  and  which 
closely  resembled  fragments  he  had  himself  found  near  his  own  resi- 
dence at  Heron  Bridge.     After  remarks  from  other  members. 

The  Rev.  Chairman  moved  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  H. 
Lloyd  for  his  very  learned  and  elaborate  paper,  and  took  the  opportunity 
of  suggesting  to  the  meeting  the  propriety  of  a  '*  Society's  Excui-sion" 
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Botneday  to  Wrozeter,  in  order  to  investigate  upon  the  spot  the  remtins 
of  that  noble  city  which  had  for  so  many  centuries  lain  buried  beneath 
Salopian  soil. 

Mr.  PoLLAN,  having  recently  visited  Uriconium  in  company  vith 
several  friends  around  him,  would  take  the  liberty  of  endorsing  the 
very  careful  and  accurate  description  of  the  several  remains  jost  pre- 
sented to  them  by  the  lecturer.  Members  present  and  otheis  might 
rest  satisfied  that  their  proposed  visit  to  Wroxeter  would  he  aboat  the 
greatest  antiquarian  treat  it  was  possible  to  enjoy  within  an  easy  di»> 
tance  from  Chester.  * 

Mr.  Jas.  Rooebs  exhibited  six  small  but  most  extraordinaiy  leaden 
figures,  said  to  have  been  dug  up  in  the  excavations  for  theander- 
ground  railway  in  Farringdon-street,  London,  and  purchased  by  him 
from  the  labourers  within  a  few  moments  of  their  discovery.  Modi 
interest  was  excited  in  the  meeting  about  these  relics,  and  vacioas 
opinions  were  advanced  relating  to  them ;  but  as  they  are  likely  to  be 
again  brought  forward  before  the  Society,  it  would  be  premature  to 
attempt  a  description  of  the  figures,  or  of  the  inscriptions  which  i^peir 
on  them. 

An  elaborate  pen  and  ink  etching  (very  much  in  the  Guitt  style)  of 
the  old  south-western  exterior  of  St  John*s  Church,  Chester,  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  artist,  Mr.  William  Boden,  of  this  ci^.  This  etching 
was  valuable  in  an  antiquarian  sense,  from  the  fact  that  nearly  tb 
whole  of  that  portion  of  the  structure  had  been  pulled  down  and  re- 
built since  the  sketch  was  made.  This,  followed  by  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman  and  Exhibiton,  brought  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  and  of  the  year  186d  to  a  close. 

*  The  Editors  cannot  suffer  this  opportanity  to  pass  withoat  recording  tbeir 
painfal  sense  of  the  loss  sostained  by  the  Society  in  the  recent  death  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Pnllan,  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  faithfnl  members,  and  for  a  serisB 
of  years  Honorary  Cnrator  of  its  Maseimi,— a  man  of  most  simple  and  retinng 
habits,  bat  withal  one  well  read  in  general  literature^  and  with  a  decided  tsste 
for  antiquarian  pursuits.  The  Society,  as  well  as  the  city,  have  lost  in  Mr.  PnBaa 
a  servant  they  could  ill  afford  to  part  with.  The  Public  Baths  took  rank  ss  i 
local  institution  mainly  through  his  energetic  exertions,~Ae  Mechanics*  Instzts- 
tton  and  Water  Tower  Museum  alike  benefited  by  his  seal  and  adTOcacy,— 
while  the  Public  Grounds  encircUng  the  latter  structure,  with  the  namerotf 
archsBological  remains  adorning  them,  are  due  almost  alone  to  Mr.  PuUan's  aodtft 
yet  persistent  labours.  He  was  a  native  of  Leeds,  where  he  was  bom  in  1803, 
and  died  at  his  residence,  St.  Martin's-in-the-Pields,  Chester,  August  21, 1861 
Mr.  PuUan  was  author  of  two  little  works,  printed  by^  himself,  one  being  on  tlte 
Genderi  of  French  NcwiSf  and  the  other  a  small  Gutde  to  Chester,  in  French  sad 
English,  published  in  1861,  at  the  time  of  the  first  Qreat  National  Ezhihitioii. 


APPENDIX. 


"  TO  BEAR  AWAT  THE  BELL." — Cheshire  Provcrb. 

(Page  71.) 

The  custom  here  hinted  at  hj  Major  Egerton  Leigh  originated  far 
back  in  medieval  times,  when  plays  and  pageants  were  annually  set 
forth  upon  the  Roodeye  at  Chester,  the  actors  being  the  members  of 
the  associated  trade  companies  of  the  city.  Among  the  Corporation 
Becords  was,  and  possibly  still  is,  one  to  the  following  effect,  under 
date  1539,  anno  31  Henry  VIII. 

*'Alsoe,  whereas  the  companye  and  occupation  of  the  Saddlers, 
within  the  cittie  of  Chester,  did  yearely  by  custom,  time  out  of  memorie 
of  man,  the  same  day,  hour,  and  place,  before  the  mayor,  offer  upon  a 
truncheon,  staffe,  or  speare.  a  certain  homage,  to  the  drapers  of  the 
cittie  of  Chester,  called  the  saddler's  ball,  profitable  for  few  uses  or 
purposes,  as  it  was,  beinge  a  ball  of  silke  of  the  bigness  of  a  bowle,  it 
was  turned  into  a  silver  bell,  weighing  about  two  ounces,  as  is  supposed, 
of  silver ;  the  which  saide  silver  bell  was  ordayned  to  be  the  reward  of 
that  horse*  which  with  speedy  runninge  then  should  run  before  all 
others,  and  there  presently  should  be  given  the  daye  and  place.  This 
alteration  was  made  th^  same  time,  and  by  the  same  mayor,  like  as  the 
shoemaker's  foote-ball  was  before  exchanged  into  six  silver  gleaves.'* 

Again,  under  date  1600,  it  appears  that  **Mr.  William  Leicester, 
mercer,  beinge  mayor  of  Chester,  (A.D.  1608),  he,  with  the  assente 
of  the  mayor  and  cittie,  at  his  own  coste  chiefly,  as  I  conceive,  caused 
three  silver  cupps  of  good  value  to  be  made,  the  whiche  said  silver 
cupps  were,  upon  St.  George's  daye,  for  ever  to  be  thus  disposed :  all 
gentlemen  that  would  bringe  their  horses  to  the  Rooddee  that  daye, 
and  there  rune,  that  horse  which  with  spede  did  over*rune  the  reste, 
should  have  the  bests  cup|ie  there  presently  delivered,  and  that  horse 
Avhich  came  seconde,  next  the  firste,  before  the  rests,  had  the  seconde 
cuppe  there  also  delivered ;    and  for  the  third  cuppe,  it  was  to  be  rune 
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for  at  the  ringe,  by  any  gentleman  that  would  rane  for  the  same,  upon 
the  eaid  Rooddee,  and  upon  St.  George's  daje,  being  thus  decreed, 
that  every  horse  putt  in  soe  much  money  as  made  the  value  of  the 
cupps  or  bells,  and  had  the  money,  which  horses  did  winne  the  same, 
and  the  use  of  the  cupps,  till  that  daye  twelve  month,  being  in  bond  to 
deliver  in  the  cupps  that  daye ;  soe  also  for  the  cuppe  for  the  riDge, 
which  was  yearely  continued  accordingly,  dhtil  the  yeare  of  our  Lord 
1623 ;  John  Brereton,  inn-holder,  being  mayor  of  Chester,  he  altered 
the  same  after  this  manner,  and  caused  the  three  cupps  to  be  scald, 
and  caused  more  money  to  be  gathered  and  added,  so  that  the  interne 
thereof  would  make  one  faire  silver  cuppe,  of  the  value  of  £8  as  I 
suppose,  it  maye  be  more  worth,  and  the  race  to  be  altered,  viz.  fnnn 
beyonde  the  New  Tower  a  great  distance,  and  soe  to  rune  five  times 
from  that  place  rowud  about  the  Rood-dee,  and  he  that  overcame  all 
the  rest  the  last  course,  to  have  the  cuppe  freely  for  ever,  then  and 
there  delivered,  which  is  continued  to  this  daye.     But  here  I  must  not 
omitt  the  charge,  and  the  solemnitie  made,  the  first  St.  George's  daje; 
he  had  a  poet,  one  Mr.  Davies,  whoe  made  speeches  and  poeticale 
verses,  which  were  delivered  at  the  high-crosse,  before  the  mayor  and 
aldennen,  with  shewes  of  his  invention,  which  booke  was  imprinted  and 
presented  to  that  famous  Prince  Henry,  eldest  sonne  of  the  blessed 
King  James,  of  famous  memorie.     Alsoe,  he  caused  a  man  to  go  upon 
the  spire  of  St.  Peter's  steeple,  in  Chester,  and  by  the  fane,  at  the 
same  time  he  sounded  a  drum,  and  displayed  a  baner  upon  the  top  of 
the  same  spire.     And  this  was  the  original  of  "  St.  George's  race,"* 
with  the  change  thereof,  as  it  is  now  used.      Also  the  said  Mr.  Robert 
Amorye  caused  the  jacks  or  boyes,  which  strike  quarterly  at  St  Peter's, 
at  High  Crosse,  to  be  made  and  ei*ected  in  A.D.  1612." 

This  ancient  custom  was  revived  at  Chester  Autumn  Sports,  held 
upon  the  Roodeye  on  Sept.  22,  1864,  when  a  silver  bell  was  presented 
as  a  prize  to  the  winner  of  the  principal  event  of  the  day,  a  Pony  Baec, 
for  which  there  were  several  competitors.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Great  Neston. 
with  his  pony  Rumpelstiltskin,  was  the  winner,  and  thus,  in  the 
language  of  the  Cheshire  proverb,  *'  bore  away  the  bell." 

*  This  "  St.  George's  Race**  was,  for  some  reason  that  does  not  now  appear, 
transferred  late  in  the  17th  or  early  in  the  18th  century  from  the  historic 
Roodeye  to  Famdon,  near  Chester,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  spomtt^ 
rendesvoas  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Cheshire  Hant.  These  races,  thongfa  beU 
actually  at  Farndon,  were  best  seen  by  spectators  on  the  Holt  or  Welsh  side  of 
the  Dee ;  and  hence  arose  the  still  popular  Cheshire  proverb  or  saying,  quoted 
by  Major  £.  Leigh  in  his  lecture — '*  You  must  go  to  Holt  to  see  Fam  Baoes." 
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CHESHIRE   WAIFS    AND    STRAYS. 

(Pages  274—6.) 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  this  long  and  circum- 
stantial story  about  "  Tbe  English  Hermit"  is  a  miserable  fiction,  the 
invention  of  some  wicked  scribe  in  the  vicinity  of  Tattenhall  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centuiy.  The  story,  as  told  in  the  "broadside," 
and  reprinted  verbatim  at  pages  274 — 6  of  our  present  Volume, 
created  some  stir  at  the  time,  and  brought  some  wondermongers  and 
sightseers  to  Bolesworth,  only  to  find  upon  their  arrival  that  the  more 
romantic  side  of  the  tale  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  that  the  so- 
called  "  Hermit  of  Allenscomb"  was  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
un-romantic  of  day  labourers  to  be  found  anywhere  within  miles  of  the 
spot.  The  story,  in  short,  was  a  pure  fabrication  from  beginning  to 
end ;  and  its  re-publication  in  the  Society *s  Journal  has  effectually 
prevented  its  being  foisted  on  a  later  generation  as  "an  ower  true  tale." 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Ducker,  of  Tattenhall,  for  a  series  of 
enquiries  among  the  older  residents  upon  the  spot,  several  of  whom 
remembered  the  issue  of  the  broadside,  and  the  local  excitement  which 
followed  its  publication. 


ROMAN    GRAVESTONES   AT   URICONIUM. 

(Page  821.) 

An  interesting  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  stone  is  given  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April,  1862. 
A  woodcut  copy  of  the  photograph  appearing  at  page  321  of  the 
Chester  Archaological  Journal,  Vol.  2,  accompanies  Mr.  Wright*s 
notice.  The  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth,  to  whose  labours  as  a  Roman 
antiquary  we  have  frequently  borne  testimony,  contributes  two  valuable 
papers  on  Uriconium  in  the  current  (21st)  Volume  of  the  Archaological 
Institute's  Jonmal,  From  one  of  these  we  make  the  following 
extract  in  reference  to  this  stone,  which  may  be  said  to  exhaust 
the  history  of  its  discovery,  and  to  throw  some  additional  light 
on  the  true  history  of  its  inscription.  Mr.  Scarth  is  describing 
tbe  contents  of  the  Cemetery  at  Wroxeter,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
late  investigations  had  proceeded  ;  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
on  September  18,  1861,  the  workmen  employed  "  found  a  large 
inscribed  stone,  the  upper  portion  of  which  had  evidently  contained  a 
figure  in  relief,  which  was  broken  away  ;  but  the  under  portion,  bearing 
an  inscription  of  seven  lines,  remained  perfect,  although  many  of  the 
letters  are  almost  obliterated,  so  that  it  is  feared  the  whole  inscription 
cannot  with  certainty  be  made  out.  The  stone  was  found  with  the 
inscribed  portion  downwards.  Search  was  made  for  the  upper  part, 
k3 
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but  without  effect  A  photograph  of  this  stone  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Golley,  and  also  an  aocurate  drawing  execated  by  Mr.  Hillaiy  Dafies; 
a  photograph  was  also  taken  of  the  pottery  then  dug  up.  The  feet 
alone  of  the  figure  remain,  which  are  apparently  those  of  a  soldier 
wearing  the  military  ealufa  or  sandals.  The  letters — ^AmmYB — ora 
distinct,  with  sufficient  space  intervening  between  the  a  and  the  outer 
margin  of  the  stone  to  admit  the  letters  fl.  If  we  read  the  name 
Flaminius,  after  the  s  follows  the  letter  t,  and  what  appean»  to  be  a 
stop,  and  we  naturally  look  for  an  f,  but  the  t  is  followed  by  the  word 
FOLIA,  which  would  ordinarily  be  taken  to  indicate  the  tribe  (PoUUa) 
to  which  the  soldier  belonged^  bqji  we  have  only  one  l  on  the  stone. 
I  am  inclined,  therefore*  to  think  it  must  be  taken  for  a  cog^ncmm  of 
Flaminius,  and  that  the  f  after  the  t  must  have  been  omitted  in  error. 

"  In  the  inscription  to  G.  Mannius,  found  in  the  same  oemeteiy 
many  yean  since,  we  read  c.  makniys  o.  f.  pol.  secyndvs. 

*'  The  second  line  of  the  newly-found  inscription,  which  giveatkage 
of  the  deceased  as  forty-five,  and  the  period  of  service  twenty-two,  may 
be  plainly  read,  except  the  letten  after  the  abbreviated  wocds  mil.  leg., 
if  indeed  there  were  any,  as  the  space  seems  to  suggest,  though  none  are 
now  traceable.  The  beginning  of  the  next  line  is  defaced,  and  we  have 
only  two  straight  strokes — ii — which  probably  give  only  a  part  of  the 
number  of  the  legion,  and  therefore  we  are  left  to  coqjecture  whether 
it  was  the  second  or  the  fourteenth.  We  have  from  the  same  cemetery 
a  stone  to  the  memory  of  a  soldier  of  the  fourteenth  legk>n,  which  is 
also  inscribed  obm.  ;  this  tablet  is  noticed  in  a  precediug  paper  in  the 
Aroheaological  Institute's  Journal.  After  the  title  of  the  legion  the 
word  MiUTAVi  follows,  and  then  aq  :  probably  for  aquilifer;  then  rvkc, 
and  the  letters  hi,  and,  after  a  small  intervening  space,  an  s  just  dis- 
cernible, and  probably  to  be  read  hio  sitvs  or  hio  svm.  Alter  this 
seem  to  follow  three  hexameter  lines,  a  few  words  of  which  only  are  to 
be  deciphered  at  intervals,  the  last  line  ending  tbmpvs  honkstb.  They 
may  be  conjecturally  restored,  but  I  fear  little  more  can  be  done.  The 
Rev.  John  McCaul,  LL.D.,  President  of  University  College,  Toronto, 
to  whom  I  sent  an  aocurate  photograph  of  this  inscription  on  its  first 
discoveiy,  has  published  his  interpretation  in  a  valuable  selection  of 
Britanno-Roman  Inscriptions,  with  Critical  Notes,  which  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  scholars  fond  of  inscriptions. 

'*  Dr.  McCaul  would  read  the  inscription  thus : — r.  [or  o.]  fla- 
MiNivs.  T.  f.  pol.  (tribu),  FOLIA  being  used  for  pollia.*    The  seoo&d 

*  We  remain  of  opinion  that  POL.  FA.  {PofUa/amilim)  is  the  more  correct 
rendering  of  the  final  letters  of  this  line.  We  have  as  little  doubt,  whto* 
judging  simply  from  the  photograph,  that  the  name  of  the  devotee  was  Aminima^ 
and  not  FtaminiuSt  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Scarth  and  Dr.  McCaul.  The  prcenomen 
Amimu$  is  not  a  new  one  in  classic  history. 
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line  he  reads  as  I  have  done  :-^annobyh  xxxxy.  STiPBNDioBYif  xxii. 
uiLEs  LEoioNis.  In  the  third  line  he  would  read  xxv  for  the  number 
of  the  legion,  and  aq.  for  aquUi/er,  thoB : — ^xim.  oexihax.  mLtTAYi. 

AQYILIFEB.  NYNC  HIO  STM. 

"  Should  the  coi^Jecture  be  correct,  that  this  stone  is  the  memorial 
to  a  soldier  of  the  fourteenth  legion,  it  is  the  second  found  in  this 
cemetery,  and  adds  one  to  the  few  memorials  that  remain  in  this  island 
of  the  legion  which  bore  the  title  Domiioret  BrUannia  ;  the  only  other 
record  being  the  funereal  stone  found  at  Lincoln. 

"  The  stone  was  found  about  seventy  feet  firom  the  hedge  which 
divides  the  field  ftom  the  old  road  known  by  the  name  of  the  Watling 
Street ;  and  about  sixty  feet  west  from  this  place  the  foundations  of  a 
building  were  met  with,  on  October  d8,  1801.  They  consisted  of  a 
few  feet  of  rectangular  walls,  18  in.  thick.  A  description  of  the  work 
carried  out  in  excavating  in  the  cemetery,  is  given  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  April,  1862,  with  a  plan  and  drawings.  Dr.  Johnson, 
under  whose  zealous  direction  the  excavations  have  been  conducted,  in 
that  account  describes  this  building  as  having  been  cut  through  by  a 
modem  drain ;  the  foundations  were  not  deeply  laid.  It  is  considered 
to  have  been  a  tomb,  but  had  been  entirely  denuded  of  every  mark  by 
which  its  former  purpose  could  be  recognised.  It  is  conjectured  that 
the  inscribed  stone  above  noticed  may  have  been  taken  from  it.  We 
can  only  regret  the  entire  destruction  of  Roman  tombs  on  this  country ; 
many  of  them  must  have  been  interesting  illustrations  of  the  funereal 
customs  and  modes  of  honoring  the  dead  common  among  the  Roman 
population  of  this  island.  Some  years  ago  a  well-preserved  tomb  was 
discovered  in  Suffolk,  in  a  tumulus  at  Eastlow  Hill,  near  Rougham, 
and  described  by  the  late  Professor  Henslow,  who  published  a  drawing 
of  its  construction,  with  a  ground-plan  and  section.  This  may  serve 
as  a  guide  whereby  we  may  reconstruct  the  ruined  tomb  at  Uriconium.*' 


HOLT   TRINITY    CHURCH,    CHESTER. 

(Pages  378—9.) 
The  perspective  design,  which  appears  as  an  illostration  to  the 
above  page,  is  a  copy  of  the  one  originally  submitted  by  Mr.  Harrison, 
our  Society's  Architectural  Secretary,  to  the  Committee  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Holy  Trinity  Ohurch,  and  by  them  very  generally  approved. 
Since  that  date,  however,  by  the  decease  of  the  then  rector,  the  Rev. 
F.  Ayckbowm,  the  charge  of  this  important  parish  has  devolved  upon 
the  Rev.  £dward  Marston,  and  the  new  rector  has  set  himself 
vigorously  to  work  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  Acting  upon  his  own 
judgment,  and 'with  the  advice  and  full  consent  of  the  Committee,  he 
has  caused  the  original  design  to  be  so  far  ampliAed  and  improved  as 
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in  effect  to  necessitate  a  rebuilding  of  the  Ghaich.     Mr.  Harrison 
retains  his  position  as  Architect  of  the  Church ;  and  he  has  had  the 
advantage  of  having  his  revised  plans  submitted  to  and  q>pn>yed  by 
Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  oar  greatest  living  Gothic  architect    The 
new  design  embraces  the  restoration  of  the  present  perpendicular  tower; 
the  squaring  of  the  east  end  of  the  Church,  which  will  widen  con8ide^ 
ably  the  lower  end  of  Trinity  Street ;  the  throwing  back  of  the  present 
south  aisle  to  the  depth  of  the  tower,  which  again  wll  give  up  two  feet 
in  depth  to  Watergate-street,  where  space  is  so  urgently  needed ;  the 
lengthening  westward  of  the  present  north  aisle,  so  as  to  form  a  new 
Nave,  with  clerestory  above ;  the  erection  of  another  north  aisle ;  the 
screening  off  the  two  easternmost  bays  of  the  new  nave,  to  constitute  a 
chancel ;   the  entire  and  appropriate  reseating  of  the  church ;  and, 
finally,  the  strengthening  of  the  tower  to  enable  it  to  support  a  spire. 
We  sincerely  hope, — ^in  common  with  all  who  love  to  see  the  churches 
of  our  land  stand  forth  in  our  midst,  "  beautiful  to  look  upon,"— that 
the  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity  may  fully  and  speedily  succeed  in  the 
laudable  task  upon  which  he  is  now  so  warmly  engaged. 


The  following  Donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  of  the 

Society  have  been  received,  and  the  thanks  of  the   Council  dulj 

recorded  to  the  respective  Donors  : — 

Hartshome's  Salopia  Antigua,  presented  by  the  Rev.  P.  Williams. 
Jones  (M.  C),  on  Old  Oak  Panelling  at  Gungrog,  Montgomery* 

shire, — presented  by  the  author. 
Redhead  (Rev.  T.  F.),  on  the  Growth  of  Fruits, — presented 

by  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A. 
Evans  (John),  on  Gold  Ornaments  and  Gaulish  Coins  found  in 

Belgium, — presented  by  Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A. 
Ormerod's  (Geo.)  Striyulensia,  on  the  Severn  and  the  Wye- 
presented  by  the  author. 
Smith's  (C.  R.)  Collectanea  AntiqtM,  Vol.  6,  containing  "Chester, 

its  Roman  Remains," — presented  by  the  author. 
Sainthiirs  (Richard)  Old  Countess  of  Desmond,  being  an  enquiry 

into  her  age,  &c., — presented  by  the  author. 
Roman  Altar,  inscribed  ^'Dea  Matri,''  presented  by  Mr.  G.  Chivas. 
Roman  Lamp,  partially  gilt,  from  the  Infirmary  or  Barrow  Field, 

Chester, — presented  by  Dr.  McEwen. 
Lead  Sepulchral  Cylinder,  found  in  Eaton  Road,  Chester,  on  the 

site  of  the  Roman  Cemetery, — presented  by  Mr.  John  Jones. 
Norman  vessel  of  stone,  stated  to  have  been  found  at  St.  John's, 

Chester, — presented  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Richardson. 
M.S.  Log  Book  of  the  **  old  Temeraire,''  under  the  command  of 

Capt.  Wade,  of  Over,  Cheshire, — presented  by  Mr.  Thomas 

Rigby,  of  Over. 
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INDEX. 


Abbot.  Areliblfbop,   M 

Aberdeen  bridle.  270 

Abraham's  picture  in  ffUin  At  Cbeitrr,  SO 

Academy  of  Armoury,  by  Handle  Holme,  28 

Acre.  CtieBhIre.lllB  iilze,  164 

Aeion  Church,  by  Nantwich   161 

Admiral!'  flags  described,  392 

^liaiius,  Plautius.  Iligh-prient,  807 

^ihelstan.  Kinic.  289—305,  42: 

Aiban'e,  St.,  its  lilastem  Chapel.  181 

AH  o  Monasterio.  Abbot  Simon  d«,  188,  141, 

284 
Albreda  de  Llzours,  5 

A)clalu«'  Etnbltms  noticed.  819,  352  note,  867 
Alderley  Kdge.    56.   58.  1C2 
Ale,  its  aniiqniry  as  a  beveiUKe,  91,  413 
Alewives  ut  Chester,  93.  95 
Alfred  the  Great.  2&9-803,  409.  430 
AUeluJali  Victory,  244 
A  Den  familv  of  Chester,  37 
Alleniicomb's  Care,  Jaitenhall,  374,  429 
Alnwick  barimy  attaciied  to  Halton,  5 
Alsager  and  its  proverb,  80 
Altar.  Greek,  &C.,  found  at  Chettcr.  101,  821, 

374.  399.  40«;-8  432 
its  position  in  A  Christian  ehnrch,  180, 

345 
Altrincham  scolds*  bridle,  41  and  plate,  255 

proverbs,  ftc.,  75,  80 

Sonjum  Fair,  C7 

Amt-rican-Indiau  inarriugcs.   85-6 
Ami  ricnii  *  stars  t.nd  stripes."  392 
Aminios.  his  tombstone,  321  note,  480 
Andrews.  St  ,  Bishop's  brank  there,  39 
Anjilo  Saxon  raarritiges,  '88 
Ang'o  SaxoDs  not  masons,  385 
Anselm,  Archbi-hop  of  Canterbury,  183 
AiiKon,  Dian,  reittores  Chester  C'^thedrai,  878 
Antoninus,  his  ItinerMriis.  3  0-  328 
Antwerp  snd  its  urdiives.  349  note.  356 
Apprentices  to  keep  early  hours,  365 
Appulton,    William,    hif    conncciion    with 

llalton,  14 
Aquila.  Alice  de,  8 
Aqiiitain  and  Henry  Lacy,  9 
Arctueological  Institute's  Congress  at 

Chester,  23.V-254.  334 
Archers,  illegal,  consigned  to  Chester  Castle, 

14 
Archery  at  Chester,  ftc,  4  3. 414 
Arches   and    their    Mouldings,    Paper 

TiiEnEOW,    05—  62  895 
ABCBrrECTURE.  Lecture  thereon,  305-7 
Gothic  and.  Xaouias  Kick- 

man.  277->283 
Arley  Hall  noticed,  I58.  :59 
Armada,  Si  anlRli.  347 
Armlets  of  xold.  242 
Armorial  beariiiff^  lecture  on,  389—393 
Arrowiimith  family  of  Warrington,  i86 
Arthur.  Prince,  at  Chester.  417 
Ai>cham,  Itoser.  noticed,  358 
AHhiun,  and  Roman  horitetdiOit,  416 
A-^tbury  Chuich  noticed,   6. 
Aston  by  Runcorn,  why  so  called.  2 
Aston,  bir  lUchard.  steward  ot  Halton,  15 

'lhomi.8,  park  keeper  of  llalion.  17 

Aittrology,  work  on  %« ritten  at  Uaiion,  6 
Attin^ham  Park.  Siilop.  310 
Attwouiie.  Margaret,  nurse  to  Edwnrd  11.,  350 
Audlem  ffrainmar  school,  272,  8u2,  302 
Australian  heraldry,  889 
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Ayrton,  Wiluam.  late  Historic  Secretarr. 

121 
Illustrations     prom 

BIS  Pencil,  flroniispiece,  49—59.  70 
M   ON  Denbigh   Caitlb, 

48^-60 


B 

Baalbee  and  Its  mlns,  380 

Back  ford  and  Itn  tithes,  420 

Ba^mere  noticed.   53 

Bukerff  and  brewers  punished.  212.  326 

Baldwin  Hill  and  lepers  of  Ciitheroe,  6 

Baubury  diicking-stool,  208  219,  233 

Banner  of  the  Chester  Smiths*  Company,  417 

Barber  purjieons.  411 

Barnard,  C,  donor  to  Society's  Library,  376 

Businet  and  modern  basin,   0 

Basingwerk  Abbey  and  Kdward  L,  345 

Baskerfleld  family.  36 

Bateman's  (the  late  T.)  Museom  at  Yonlgrave, 

83  plate.  3S 
Bath,  Saxon  mint  there,  397 
Baviind  familv  of  Chester,  pedigree,  '37 

BeAMONT,     WlLLLAX,   ON    HaLTON   CASTLE, 

i-2',  1  8,  i26 
ON  HonSEBHOES,   414-6 

on  Prion  of  Norton.  116 

ON    Marriage    Ci/N- 

TRACTS,    8:}— 202,  y58 
Bearbuiting  at  Congleion,  866 
Beaumaris  Cantie,  247 
Bebinglon  citurch,  871 
Bi'cket,  ArchbiRliop.  and  the  Chester  Lady 

Chapel,  131,   85—138 
Beddxelert  chapel  window,  371 
Bedgown  a  Cheshire  dress,  .59 
Beer,  when  first  known.  91 
iieeston  Castle,  3.  35!.  387 
Bell  Brook,  Wrnxeter,  311 

Pioverb  at  Chtster,  71,  437  8 

Bergne  J.,  29(t  plate,  298 

Berne,  Switzerland,  and  its  Rows,  145 

Bein>sdalc  and  Rubin  Hood,  18 

Berry  I'omerry,  Devon,  157 

Bethlehem,  381 

Beverley  ducking-*tool.  3  5,  3' 9 

BiCKCRDlKE.  ALPREI»,  ILLUSTRATIONS 

FROM  liis  Pencil    29.  35.  86 
Blreh"niihaw,  John,  Abbot  of  Chester,  386 
Birkenhead,  154  359.  280,  870 
Birkenhead  and  Hilbre  proverb,  78,  243 
Birkenhead  Prior\ ,  248 
Birmingham,  St.  George's  Church,  280 
Ktackrode  and  Aiancunium^  327 
Black  Swan  tavern  at  Chester,  101 
"  BleiKfiing  the  brine."  Clieshlre  custom,  149 
Blome's  Britannia  37 
Ulomfield,    Rev.     Canon,     Memoir     op 

Thomas  Hickman,  277—288,  377 

on  Unihio  Architecture,  872-8 

ON    Old  English  Lavs   and 

Customs,  4i  —43 

on  St.  Nicholan'  Chspel.  30 

on    the    Ladt    Chapel    at 

Chester,  129    42,  257 
Blundevilie,  Earl  Raudle,  besieged  at  Rhndd- 

Ian,  5 
Boadicea,  Quern,  8  3 
Boar's  Head  in  Ra-<t  cheap,  ftc,  92,  390 
at  Cliester,  93, 95 
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Bo<1en«  Wtlllaro.  exlilbllor.  AH 

Itodryddan  House,  'lai 

Bodvarf  the  Roman  Varis,  828 

liodvel.  Peter,  a  Chester  stAtioner.  S7 

BoU>fl worth  Hall.  275.429 

Ikiliogbroke,  Henrf.  baroo  of  H«lton,.'6 

BoUiiiftton  ahabraqoei^  86 

Bookplate  ouiioM,  of  a  ChctUr  tradMmui. 

21.28 
Boroughbridffe,  battla  of,  11 
B>>rroti,  Koberc.  868 
Boseawen,  Admiral.  418 
Buiwonh  ileld  and  Hallon  Cattle,  16 
Botarle  bridle.  270 
Bother,  origin  of  the  term,  88 
Bottesford,  Lilnoolnaliirc,  cook-stool,  920 
Boughton.   and  the  martyrdom  of  George 

Harsh.  189 
BouRKE,  Hon.  B.,  Lbcti7EB  ox  thb  Holt 

Land,  378-81 
.BoHum.  where  situate,  898 
Bow,  the  old  English  weapon,  878, 418 
Bow  b<ll  at  Chester.  98 
Bowdon  and  Its  proverbs.  84,  88 
Bowen,  Ker.  C,  en  **  heart  cankets,*'  40—9 
on  the  the  "  Prince's  Deoeit,*' 

4  6 
BradshftW*iX</S}0/^  PFerfrtny*,  91,  966,80', 

303 
Brskelond,  JoMelln  de,  hit  ehronlole,  19 
Braniail  Hall,  Cbeohlie,  169 
Brandon,  Charles  Gerard,  Lord,  868 
Brank  or  Scolds'  Bridle,  Papeetbsbboh, 

a;)— 48,  254-6 
Bravinium.  where  sltaate,  8  0,  898-8 
Brecknock  Centle  und  Kthelfleda,  294 
Brcreton  and  Venables  marriage.   9i 
Brereton,  Ranrtle,  high  sheriff  of  Cheshire,  16 
Breretnn,  Sir  W.,  selxes  Halton  Castle,  Ike., 

•  8,898 

Travels  in  Holland,  fte..  79 

Brex.  Richard,  and  Arelibiohop  Becket,  ;37 

Bridgman.  Bluliop,  his  burial-plaee,  <88  note 

Bridgnorth,  andent  Kow  there,  i46 

Btidy  water  Canal.  19.  I6<>,  259 

Brltn^bary  Monastery,  298 

Brindley  theKngineer.  166 

Bristol  Churches.  81.  281 

BriKtol  ducking-stool.  229 

Biitifh  Museum.  Ch*>shirH  USS.  there,  28, 419 

Brock,  a  "  bear-ward,*"  866 

BromborouKh  Muita«terx,  &o.  298.  420 

Brooke,  Col   H..  defends  Norton  iMnry.  18 

Sir  Richard,  receives  the  Society  at 

Norton,     i6 
Broomhall  Cheshire,  864 
Broughton's.  Lady,  Swiss  valley.  '68 
**  Brown  BeM,'*  roldiers'  musket.  876 
Brown,  Charles,  on  antique  stone  veoael,  869, 

401 
Brown,  Messrs ,  exhibitors,  258 
Broxton.  bronze  weapons  found  there,  949 
Brush  HELD,  Dr..  Illdstrations  fbom  ro 

Pencil,  8i-46,  1(>4,  .;o3->333,  -iQ9 
oil  Obsolete  PuMisaiiEKTa,  88 

48,  202—284  2o4-'>,  2(;8-9.  376 
qootatious  from   the   Holme 

MSS.4:9-20 
Br>  dgee.  Sir  E..  Jifttituia,  &c.,  849  note.  860 
Brymbo.  Roman  horseshoes  found  there,  416 
Bn'ck-bssket  noticed,  206 
Budworth  noticed,  '68 
Bud  worth  (Grest)  Chorch.  its  organ,  118 
Bull  and  Silrrup  Inn,  Cheater,  i09 
Bull  tenement.  Chester.   06 
Bumper,  origin  of  the  word.  A3 
Bunburv  church.  879,  878. 887-8 
Burgh.  S?rlo  de,  6 

Burney,  Charles,  educated  Et  Chester,  108 
Burnley  ducking-stool,  223 
Bur^cough  priory.  9 

Burton-on-Trfnt.  treasure  found  near,  *  1 
Butler,  Isabella,  her  abduct i<in,  (98 
Buttermilk  wedding  in  Cheshiie,  61 


Buxlon  snd  the  **  bocking-staBes.* 
B>  santiBe  arehiteciure,  896 
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Caen,  Normandy,  ehurehea  there,  886 
Caerhen  and  Conacio.  198 
Cakes  without  suet.  866 
Calveley  family  arms,  399 
Calves  head  breakfast  at  Cbcetcr.  490 
CktwUfodunnm,  where  situate.  896 
Cambridge  and  Geffrey  Whitney,  969  EoCe 
Cambridge.  Trinity  College  ehupel.  «86 

docklng-etool,  906.919, 981 

(Cambridge  houd«  noticed.  899 
Canal  Packet  House,  Chester,  me,  and  plate 
Canons  and  Monks  compared.  89»— 838 
Canteibnry  ducking-stool.  907.  906.  917 
Canterbury  Cathedral  and  Mint,  181«  174, 991 

288,  296,  836.  877. 408 
Canute  and  Knutaford,  160 
Gapel.  Arthur  Lwd,  noticed,  397 
Capenbnrst  charch,  379 
Capernaum,  380 

Capesthorne  Hall  noticed,  66, 168, 169 
Capes.  Mr.  parson  of  Congleton.  806 
Csrden  Hall  and  Cliff.  159. 166,  976 
Carlisle,  parliament  held  there.  9 
Carnarvon.  60.  246-7.  949—60  270.  398 
Carnarvon,  or  *'  shouldered"  arch,  341 
Carrington.  Cheshire,  41  plate  43, 86. 163,  2U 
CarringtOB,  F.  A.,  on  docking-stools,  9u9.  St 

2:i3 
Carroll,  F.  R.,  on  Roman  atatlons,  310, 396*3 
Cartwright,  Geffre7,  369 
Cestlgatory  or  cucking-stool.  906 
Catherall  and  Priehard,  exhibitors,  494 
Calherlne*s,  St.,  Toulonse,  siege.  9 
Catteriok,  a  Roman  atailon.  398 
Caxton  and  Higden*s  Po^fcroniofm,  91 
Cedars  of  Lebanon.  8S0 
Cvmeterlep,  Roman.  820 
Cestria.  Riehatd  de,  a  leper,  6, 8 
Chad.  St..  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  299 
Chaddagh  Bshermen  In  Galway,  Itf 
Chaloner  family  of  Chester.  22—93 

Thomas.  Ulster  Kiog-at-Arms,  28 

Chamber  in  tlie  Forest,  298 
Charlee  II.  renews  charter  of  Chenter  Sta- 
tioners* Company,  36 
Charters  forged.  900-1.  268 
Chart  ley  Castle  and  Henry  I^aey.  9 
CbattertOD,  bUhop  of  Chester.  364 
Chaucer.  Geffrey,  on  the  scold's  bridle,  86 
Cha worth.  Maud,  baroness  of  Halton.  13 
Cheirotherium.  traces  of.  In  Cheeltire,  162, 

873-4 
Chcrbnry  Cattle  and  Ethelfleda,  994 
Cheshire  Crosses,  401. 402, 420 

and  Lancashire  seals,  967 

41  Principality.  14 

archers  noticed,  i60 

cheeM.  163-4 

chief  of  men,  proverb,  60,  969 

Constable  of,  14 

customs,  6, 18. 26, 149, 161,  164 

Mi'ltla  noticed,  160 

MS.  Volume  In  the  Chapter  Hoesc, 

Chester,  94 

Obsolete  PomsHiiEifTB  of,  Papcn 

thereon,  81—48.  903-4,  964-6,  968-9 

geculiarities  of,  14'— 166 
cold*s  bridles,  41—47, 266 

Timber  Houses.  146, 15i,  899 

Waifil  and  Strays,  274-6.  429 

WOEDS,  SaTIRGS.  and  PEOTEEBi, 

Paper  thereon,  61—90, 113, 497 
Cn ESTER,  Altars  found  there,  101,  391.  328. 

896   406—8.422-3 
arciijsological  Socunr.  91,  87. 

820,  321,  428,  and  Preface 

nnd  Uriconinm.  320 

Barrow  field,  320.  408.439 
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Chkstir.  Biihop*t  Bp€€ch  It  Institute  codckm 

987.268 

Bridges  Mid  Hills,  71. 147. 178 

CapH  Gate,  88 

Cutle,  14,  »4,  802.  884,  878 

Catbedrai^  63,  112,  118.  161,  170— 

182,  282—288,  877,  883,  886.  898 
Lady   Chspel,   19»-142, 

175—179,  264.  283—287,  846,  871 
Citj  Cjsol.  iron  gloves  tnd  seold's 

bridle  tkere.  82, 45  snd  plftto 

Citj  Walls.  283,  802,  80f.  884,  874 

cost  of  a  Mayor's  feast.  92 

Crypt  in  Eastgate-st.,  410  and  plate 

Dee  Mills,  71 

dueklng-stool,    206  plate,  807,  206, 

216, 227,  228 

Edffsr'sCare,  419 

^airs,  418 

Flying  Msclilnes,  99 

Glorers  and  Gloverstone,  271, 418 

Goddestali's  Lane,  406 

God*s  ProTidenee  Hoose.  899.  40S 

Goldsmiths*  Company,  802, 414 

Grocers  versus  Stationers,  28-29 

Haodbridgeand  Kettle's  Croft,  82 

Hermitage.  803 

^ Inflrmsry  fleld,  820.  408.  482 

Innkeepers'  Company.  94—97 

IN1I8    ARD  TAyERR8,25,  28,  29,  80, 

91—110, 216, 407 

Iron  Bridge,  425 

Island  of,  805. 409 

King*s  School.  2i,  108, 176-179. 287. 

841,  251,  283,  880  and  plate.  871 
Ladt  Chapel,  Paper  tbereoh,  fto 

129- 142.  258,  871,  886—7  , 

bosses  in  roof  185—187 

LrrcRATCRE.  psp«r  thereon,  21-80 

MS.  Volume  in  Chapter  House,  94 

Maypole,  110 

Militia  Barracks,  861  and  plate,  872 

Mint,  802,  414 

Miracle  Plays,  21, 80, 95,  241.  417 

Phosnlx  Tower,  25—80 

Pepper  Gste,  illustrated,  70 

Pillory.  271 

Port,  147 

Queen  Hotel,  888 

Baces,  prOTerb  concerning  71. 427—8 

Boraan,   163.   801.  810.  829,  826-  8, 

884,  874. 899,  496—8.  422.  425 

Roodeye,  23, 161. 820,420,  427 

Bows  noticed,  145.  297 

St.  Brldget^s  oak  pulpit,  898 

St.  Erasmus*  Chsp«l.  188  note 

St.  John's  CHfRCR,  151.  167—188, 

281,  289-808,  82»-346,  369, 370-1, 898, 400-4 

417.  420—1 

St.  Martin's  pulpit,  893 

.St.  Mary's  Church.  118, 866. 872. 878. 

888,419 

Nunnery,  174  and  plate 

St.  N1CH01.A8*  Cbapeih  20 

St  OlaTCS*  Church.  196 

St.  Oswald's  Church,  287.  808.  880 

871 

.St.  Peter's  Church,  8^4,  428 

St.  Thomas*  Chapel.  110 

St.  Wcrburgh's  Abbey,  98, 181.187, 

888-888,  292.  801-804.  829—80,  871—2.  877 
Library.  81 

SaXOR   OOIR8    POURD    there.    289, 

808,480—1 

Shoemakers*  Charter,  899 

Siege.  161.  247 

Smith's  Company,  417 

Statiorers*  Compart,  history  of, 

81—80,  256 

Streets  lighted  with  lanterns.  98 

.Theatre  and  Mnsle  Hall,  96. 112 

Timber  Houses.  146, 162, 859 

Town  Hall  noticed.  20 

Tradesmens'  Tokens,  101. 102,  289 


CBERXB,  Trinity  Cboreb.  88.  84.  878, 431—8 

Volunteers  in  1783. 273 

Water  Tower,  82  and  plate,  45  plate, 

46,  124,  288, 260,  876,  410,  426.  428      . 
Worldionse,  scold's  bridle  there.  45 

and  plate 
Chesterfield  dneking-stool,  841 
Chinese  marriages.  185 
Chivas,  George,  presents  Roman  altar  to  the 

Society,  422 
Cholmondeley  Castle,  156 
Cholmondeley.  Hugh.  Dean  of  Chester,  877. 

288. 377 
Chronological  ehsrt  of  Gothic  Architecture. 

168  plate 
Clembang^r  Wood,  in  Mere,  68 
Clerkenwell  cock-qneane  stool,  224 
Clitheroe  Castle  and  Boger  Lacy.  6 
Clergymen  not  entitled  to  crests,  890 
Cloud  End  noticed,  156 
Clwyd  Talley  and  rlrer,  noticed  5S— 54 
Coach  and  If  orscs  Inn  at  Chester.  104 
Cockshoot.  the,  at  Congleton,  48 
Coirs.  Arou>-8axor.  pouhd  at  St,  Johr'i  , 

Chester.  289—808. 
CoUey.'M.  D..  sister  of  Whitney,  858 
Colley  family  of  Churton,  278 
Colley,  William,  of  Eccleston,  897-8 
Collars  of  torture,  82  plate,  88. 204 
Cologne  cathedral,  885 
Combe.  Thomas,  '*  Emblem"  writer,  849, 851 
Combtrrmere  noticed,  162, 242,  863 
Combs  and  hairpins.  Koman,  818  and  plate 
CotuUUe,  where  situate,  826-8 
Congleton,  42  and  plate.  .48. 74, 165,  221,284, 

265.  271,  865-8 
Congleton.  manor  of,  belonged  to  Hal  ton,  10 
Conway  Castle  noticed,  50,  67.  246-7,  249-^59 
Constable  and  marshal  to  the  Earl  of  Chester, 

4,5 
Coole  Pitste,  nesr  Nsntwich.  272. 858-4 
Cooper's  Athena  Canktbrigienses,  862  note 
I'otes,  Bishop,  and  trial  of  Geo.  Marsh,  139 
Cotford  Farlo  coklnff-Btool,  213 
Cotton  fannlly,  of  Combermere,  868-4 
Cotton  lords  and  rHilway  kings,  891 
Cottons  of  Hamsiall  Bidwsre.  pedigree.  888 
Coventry  cock-stool.  216, 217.  221 
Coyentry,  Lichfield,  and  Chester,  829—888 
Cowper  family  and  portrait,  123 
Crewe  Hall.  168 
Crewe,  town  of,  146 
Criecseth  Castle  and  Edward  I.,  846-7 
Cross,  churchyard,  at  Newmarket,  Rhyl,  262 
Cross  Keys  tavern  at  Chester.  98,  and  plate 
Crypt  in  Eastgate -street,  Chester,  406.  410 

CUCKIRG  STOOL.  PAPER  THEREOR.    88.  86.  47 

208—234 
Cuckoo  Day  in  Cheshire,  76 
Cuerdale.  Lancsshire,  coins  found  there.  296-7 
Cuerdley  Marsh  and  Ferry.  Lancashire,  2. 14 
Cumbcrlsnd  (Dake  oO  his  intrlnue,  107 
Curfew  customs  in  (  he^hire.  96. 866 
Customs,  foreijrn,  noticed,  169 
Cuthbert,  Ani{le-Saxon  moneycr,  289  plate, 

896-7,  299.  800  note 
Cuthbsrt's.  St.,  Eastern  Chapel  at  Durham, 

181 


Daeeombe  docking-stool,  284 

Damascus  noticed.  879-80 

Damietta.  sirge  of,  8 

Dane's  Mow,  168 

Danes  (the)  in  Cheshire.  2,  290—295 

Damall  pillory  and  tumbrel,  214 

Dartmouth  Butter  Walk.  145 

Davenham  steeple  and  Its  proverb,  81 

Davenport,  Cheshire,  296 

Davies,  Dr.,  exhibits  a  **  ssfe-conduef,**  397-8 

exhibits  Roman  lamp,  408 

Dean,  Sir  John,  priest.  358 
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Dm  rirer  and  bridf  et  noticed,  146-7.  SM 
Delamere  ForeU  noticed.  133. 167.  293 
DeUmere,    Henry    Lord,    and    a    Cheshire 

prorerb,  81 
Denbioh  Castle.  W.  Ajrton*!  Paper  there- 

on,  49-60, 1'iO.  121 
Jamei  Harrfeon't  fronnd 

plan  of.  53  plate 
Dentists  and  barber  tDri^eont,  411 
Derby  and  Connten  Ethclfleda,  294 

dacklnjc-srool.  208,  228 

James.  Earl  of.  tried  st  Chester,  20 

WillUm,    ENrl  of,  and  the  Chester 

drams.  20.  23.  97-8 
Desmond,  old  Countess  of,  482 
DcTs.  Roman  nsme  of  Chester.  810, 820. 828-8 
DiCRSOM.  Krv.  W.  E.,  on  the  Uiitmit  op 

Organs.  112-118 
Dlora  or  Diorvaid,  a  Saxon  moneyer,  S96 
Domesday  surrey,  829 
Domitores  Britannic^  481 
Done,  the  fine  Lsdy,  72 
Dorovernla.  or  Canterbury.  297 
Douglas,  John,  exhibits  drawings  of  War- 
rington GrammsrSchoo',  423 
^ plans     of     Orer 

Church.  874 
Dousa's  Odce  Brifannic<B,  852.  868 
D,)ye  river,  treasures  found  there,  11 
Dover  Csstle  noticed.  311 
Dragon,  the,  and  the  Vensbleii*  erest.  168 
Drayton's  Polyolbion  quoted,  153, 165 
Droitwieh  salt  mines,  149 
Drnmmond's  (H.)  Noble  British  Fiimiliet,  891 
Druses  and  Maronltes  compared,  879-80 
Dublin  and  Chester  packets.  99. 1(*9 
Dublin  University  hoods.  892 
DucKino-STOOLS,  Paper  thxhcon,  88, 86, 47, 

203—234 
Duuff-cart.  or  dncking-stool,  206 
Dunham  Church,  379 

pnrk  noticed,  157 

Woodhouse  hares,  86 

Durham.  131. 148 

Dutton  familjr  and  minstrels'  eonrt.  5 — 6 

Sir  Hii.:h.  steward  of  llalton.  18 

Dyganwy  Castle  noticed.  50 
Dysertb  Castle.  262. 


Rsdmund.  St..  coin.  299 
Eadwine's  Psalter  at  Cambridge.  1  2 
Kadwold,  B  Sitxon  moneyer.  2S9  plate. 297, 299 
Eagle  and  Child  Uvem  at  Chester.  97 
Karle.  Prof*  s->or.  on  Cheshire  names,  164,  248 
Eastham  Psckct  If  onse.  Chester.  103 
Kastlow  Hill.  Uuuxham.  43) 
Eaton  Hall  noticed,  92,  158  405 
Eaton,  Rev.  Joseph,  Prtcentor  of  Chester.  878 
Eboracum  (York),  mint  there.  298— 8<)6 
Ecoleshall.  StafTtrdshire.  310.  827 
Eddlsbttry.  and  Delamere  forest.  :r93.  420 
Edffwarc  and  the  duoklog-stool  219 
Bdlnbargh.  39.  893 
£<lisrorth  hospital,  near  Cliiheroe,  6 
Bdmundsbury  Abbey,  its  shrine,  &o.,  12,  2M, 

298^-9 
Edmundson,  R.  B..  on  Stained  Glass  386 
Edwari  1.  at  Chester  245 
£  tward  If.  at  Liverpool  and  Rstton.  12 
Edtvard  III.,  taverns  In  his  reign,  02 
Edward's,  St..  Chapel  at  Westminster,  i81 
Edward  the  Elder  s  coins  found  at  Cheater, 

289—306 
Edyan,  Tliomas,  and  Prinea  Arthur,  417 
K!<b«rt.  Kin«  of  England.  290 
Egerton,  Ralph,  of  Wrinehill,  and  pedigree, 

195—201, 258 
Sir  Ralf,  Standard  bearer  of  Eng- 
land, 199  note 

William,  of  Rgerton,  his  marriage 

settlement,  195-20*.  968 
Egyptian  mummlei^  484 


Blfleda  (or   Klhallleda)  danghtcr  of  Kiag 

Alfred,  2,  291 
Rllxabetb.  Queen.  Dnohea  of  Laneastcr,  15 
Ellesmere,  Lord  Chancellor,  referred  to,  85 
Elol,  St.  the  blacksmlth*s  saint.  415 
Ely  Cathedral,  Ito .  18',  141, 15 1,  >66 
Emblem,  Its  poetical  meaning.  848 
Embroiderer  s  Company  of  Chestar,  23—18 
Enfield  cocking^tooi,  225 
Enfield  rifle,  375 
Erasmus,  8t ,  chapel  In  Chester  Caihadial, 

138  note 
Eric,  King  of  Northnmbria  801 
Essex.  Earl  of,  at  Conjtleton.  867 
Ethelbald,  archbishop  of  York,  806 
Ethelfeda^s  Castle  at  Rancom,  9.  420 
Ethelflred,  King,  and  the  Bangor  massMrc, 

290,304 
Ethelred,  Earl  of  Kerda.  991—806, 420-1 
Ethelred.  King,  2.  302-8,  421 
Ethelri^aX  St..  Cliapel  at  Ely,  181 
Eibelwold  rebels  asainst  Edward,  981 
Eustace,  Richard  Flla.  5 
Evangelists' emblems,  894 
Evans.  John,  on  Gaulish  ooins,  ke ,  489 
Evesham  docking  stool,  928 
Bwyas  Harold,  Herefordshire.  401 
Exchange  Ceffee  House  at  Cheater.  101—8 
Exeter  and  King  Alfred,  291 

F 

Fairholt,  F.  W..  on  iroa  bridlea.  S»-IS 

Falkirk,  battle  of. » 

Farndon  on  the  Dee.  196,  498 

Famham,  battle  of,  991 

Farn worth  Church.  Laneashlre.  repaired,  16 

Faussett  Collection  of  Anliqaities,  944,  248 

Fearndnn,  or  Farringdon,  295 

Featherbed  Moss,  144 

Fenwick,  Colonel,  governor  of  Halton,  18 

Fenarsfkmily.9.  417 

Ffonlkes,  Yen.    Archdeaoon,  aad  TMhaat 

Chnreb.  120 
Fpoulkcs.   W.   W.,  on  Arcbbhrop  Pu»- 

MUMD.  409 

on  Aiident  Pottary.  965 

on    Crypt    In   ~ 

street,  405, 410 

on    etymologr  of 

-  Denbigh,"  49, 121  ^ 

on  **God*a  FrofUeBOs" 

house,  405 

on     Roman    Altan    at 

Chester.  406-7 

on  soma  Celile  remains,  128 

FiLDES.  Sakl  ,  iLLUSraATIOir  BT.  188 

Finger-pillory,  387 

Fitton  TMmilf  of  Gawsworth,  867-« 

Fitxurse.  Reginald,  and  Thomas  h  Beekat,ll8 

Ftamlnfus.  or  Aminlns,  891  note,  480 

Flashed  glass  described,  884 

Fleece  Inn  st  Chester,  and  eaHona  eartom,  102 

Flint  Castle  and  Ed  ward  L.  945-6    • 

Flying  Maohlne^  99 

Foiled  and  Foliated  archeadeaeribed,  vn 

Forfar  •*  witches  "  bridle,  88,  255 

Foundation-stone  eeremonlee,  808-808 

Foundlings  at  Congleton.  866 

Fountains  Abbey.  174.  869, 401 

Foxe.  John,  on  the  use  of  torture,  81 

Freemasonry  In  Ch<ahire,  104, 105 

Freshpool  near  Runeom,  18 

Frodsham  noticed,  156. 8'0. 826-7 

Fruits,  growth  of  In  England,  481 

Fuller  on  the  sanctity  of  Lady  Chapela,  138 

Fnmess  and  Roman  horse-alioes,  4 '8 

Fyebridge,  Norfolk,  dnekinf-atooU  919 

O 

Galltfaenan,  near  Denbigh.  190,  tn 
Oamal.  Sir  F.,  a  Chester  royalist,  198 
Gant,  Walter  and  Gilbert  de,  4 
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Gardlii«r*t  M»§lan^$  Oriwance,  qaotcd,  87 
Qarret,  John,  a  Chester  palater,  n 
Ganlish  oolu  aod  onamentt,  489 
GaoDt,  John  of.  baron  of  Halton,  18. 19S 
Gauntlets  of  Iron,  preserved  at  Chester,  82 

and  plate.  48.  884 
Gawaworth  noticed,  188,  8874 
Gayton  taaibrel  and  pillory,  817 
Geolonr  of  Cheshire,  &o,  878-4 
German  marriage  enstoms.  87 
Germany,  Henry  Emperor  of,  tomb.  886 
Giles,  St.  hospital  at  Chester,  7 
Giles,  St,  statue  of.  at  Chester.  248 
Gipsies  and  fortune-tellers.  418 
Glasgow  scold's  bridle,  86 
Glssffow.  St  David's  Chureh,  28 1 
G1.A88,  Coi^ooBED.  Papeb  Thereon.  881-384 
Glass-workers  at  Uriconiom.  818 
Glazier's  Company  of  Chester,  22—28 
Gloasary  0/ Cheshire  Words,  .66,  i»5 
Gloucester  **  eostoUe,"  208 
Gloucester,  the  burial  place  of  Ethelred  and 

Ethelfleds,  293.  224.  802 
Gloucestershire  ash  pollards,  164 
Glove,  the,  and  Chester  fair,  418 
Glynne.  Sergeant.  420 
Goddert  the.  a  drinking  cup,  96 
Goddestall's  Lane.  Chester.  406 
Godwin's  Lives  o/the  Biahopt.  888 
Golden  Falcon  Uotel,  Cheater,  106 
Golden  Grove.  262 
Golden  Uari  tavern,  at  Chester.  100 
Goodrich  Court,  wooden  mssk  there,  86 
Goodwia  Sands  and  Tenterdea  steeple,  82 
GoTBio  Arches  and   their   lfouu>nios» 

Paper  thereon.  166-182 
Granges  or  manor-houses,  830-1 
Grass-rides  ttoknown  in  Cheshire,  6! 
Graveseud  ducking-stool,  208. 281.  226 
Gravestones,  Roman.  821.  4  0. 422, 426 
Green,  Rev.  E  D..  00  Bishop  Pearson,  267 
Green.  Rev.  H..  donor.  864  note 

ON      THE      EMBLEMi      OF 

Geffrey  Whitnet,  272-8 
HiUory     of     Knut^ford 

noticed.  160.  232 
Gresory.  priest  of  Halton,  '9 
Griffin.  Prince  of  West  Wales,  296 
Grimaldl.  Joe.  at  Chester,  160 
Grimsby  tumbrel,  212, 226.  232 
Grismond.   Henry,    baron    Monmouth  and 

Haltou.  18 
Grosvenor  Bridge,  Chester.  I47 
Grosvenor  family  pedigree.  888 
Gr04venor's.  Rev.  F.  Hiatoru  qf  8L  John^a, 

Chester,  244,  802. 884 
Grylle,  Hugh.  Abbot  of  Chester,  288-4 
Gum  stool  at  Worcester,  206 
Gunpowder  unknown  to  the  ancients,  888 


Hackney  oock-<ioeane  stool,  224 

Hadrian  Jnniui,  867 

Hair  (red)  and  leprosy,  6 

Hale.  Thomas.  Sheriir  of  Chester.  418 

Hallum.  Wllllsm  de.  and  Halton  Cantle,  14 

Halton   Castle,  Paper  thereon,   1—20. 

118. 126. 166 

chapel  at,  19 

forreited  to  the  Crown,  11 

garrisoned  by  Charles  I..  18 

recordit  remaining  there.  17 

royal  visits  to,  12, 18 

seneschiil  of,  bis  Impor- 

taace,  16 

stone  corbel  from,  8 

Hambory  and  St  Werburgb. 8(2 
Hamilton  family  pedigree,  39 1 

Patrick,  the  Scottish  martyr,  89 

If  ammerclotb,  its  origin,  162 
Hampton  Lucy  Church,  281 


Hamstall  Ridware,  Molds*  bridle  there,  40» 

Hand  of  Providence  emblem,  297 

Handel  at  Chester,  108, 107 

Harlech  CasUe  and  Edward  I.,  246-7 

Harrington,    William,    of   Aginoonrt    and 
Halton.  16 

Harris.  John,  the  Cheshire  hermit,  274-6.  429 

Harrison,  James,  designs  exhibited.  878-9. 
406,481 

exhibits  Samian  pottery, 

414 

..~ ground  plan  of  Denbigh 

Castle.  63 

on  window  at  Bnnburv,  878 

restores     *' God's     Provi- 
dence House,"  419 

**  Harrowing  of  Hell,"  the  Innkeepers'  Play.  95 

Harthill  and  Allenscomb's  Cave.  274.  429 

Hnrtsbome,  Rev.  C  H.,  on  Carnarvon  and 
Flint  Castles,  246.  249 

en  Chester  Walls, 

847-8 

Salopia    Antiqua, 

482 

Harwood's  **  EnUre."  91 

Ha  warden  Castle  noticed,  125,  898 

Hawkin*.  Edward.  F.R  S..  Cheshire  author 
and  collector.  26-7. 79.  114,  247,  262-3  299.  801 

Hearts  of  founders  buried  in  their  cburcbes, 
401-2 

Helm,  or  head-pieci*,  noticed,  10 

Helibjr  hills,  118, 166 

Henry  VII .  ancient  portrait  of,  242 

Heraldry,  lecture  on,  889—398 

Uerculaneum  and  its  taverns,  92 

Hereford  Cathedral.  830 

Hermann.  Hugo.  "  Emblem**  writer.  361 

Hermliages  in  Cheshire.  803.  306,  274-6,  429 

Hertford's,  Lord,  players  at  Chester,  20 

Hiccabites.  Ancient  Order  or,  107 

HiCKUN,  J..OU  Ancient  Dramatic  Literature, 
267 

on  St  VTerbnrgh's  Abbey.  126 

speech  at  Institute's  CoDgrcM.  2-i8 

VA  alk  round  Chester  Walld,  247 

Hixden's  Polffcronicon,  21,  266 

Hish  Leigh.  Cheshire.  169. 161,  163 

Hilbree  and  lis  proverb.  78-79,  246  262 

Hill.  Kobeit  schoolmsster  at  Conytelon.  3G7 

Hob's  Hillock,  a  corruption  of  Obelisk,  63 

Hotison.  John,  of  Congleton.  366 

Hodsson  family  of  Cheshire  29 

Hodkinson.  Thomas,  architect,  277.  377-8.  394 

Holborne.  Anthony.  8fi0  note 

Holford  Hall  noticed  162 

Hoiiiisbed  the  Cheshire  Ilietorian.  22,  160 

Hollar.  Winceslaus.  engraver.  26 

Holme  family.  Chester  Heralds  and  Painters, 
23,  106    206.  210.  417,  419 

Holme's.  Raudle,  Academy  of  Armoury,  28, 
218  227.228.257  886 

Ht>lt  and  Farn  Races.  90.  428 

Honlioii  (Devon)  ducking-stool.  231 

Hood.  Robin  the  Sht-rwood  Outlaw,  12 

Hoole.  near  Chester,  168  306 

llopedale.  Mr  R.  Aston  siewanl  of,  16 

Horse-tthocs  their  lii.otury  414-17.  242.  261-2 

Hoy  lake,  aniiquitivs  found  there,  250-1 

Hudson,  Octavin«.   and   the   Lady   Chapel. 
Chester.  129.  i40.  263-7 

HuGGiNs,  Samuel,  Lecture  on  Architec- 
ture 396-7 

Mijv,  exhibits  drawings,  398 

Hughes  Thomas,  exhibits  HS  lavage  pedi- 
gree. 27 

on  Ancient  British  Corslet. 

113 

on  ancient  Coloured  Ola^s, 

886 

on     Anglo-Roman    Ceme- 
teries. 426 

oy    Anglo-Saxon     Coins 

Found  at  St.  John's   Chester,  289-308, 
420-3 
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Ilcanrg,  TnoMAS,  on  Chctter  Goldsmithf* 
Compaiij.  414 

OH   GHXSTBB   hlTEBATVBE, 

si-ao.  iM 

on  ChesUr  Omnv,  lU 

on   Chester  omltbt*  Com* 

pnnjr,  417 
.....on  Cbeiter  Yolontoen  of 

1782,  278 
on    Cowper   f«miljr»    nnd 

portrait,  128 

onGeolocyof  Chefthirt,  874 

on  Prestmg  to  death.  255 

on  stone  Teesel  exhibited. 

401 

ON  THE  iMNt  AHO  TAVKBHI 

or  CUESTBB,  91,  110 

on  Thomas  Rlokmiin.  878 

Iluffo.  Rev.  T.,  exhibits  a  brsnk  st  Che«t«r.40 
HuiDbcrston  (P.  S.),  on  St.  John's  Chnreh, 

Chester,  404 
fluMF,  Uev.  Ds  ,  Lectdbb  on  Bekau>bt, 

888.  393 
on  Hoylake  Antlqnitle*.  250-1 

ONTIIX  **UlST01UCB0Gl£Tl** 

888 

Humphreys  lamiljr  of  Chester.  24-« 

Hurlstons.  of  Pieton.  894 

Uusisey.  B.  C  .  srohiteet,  restorer  of  St.  John's, 

Chester,  281.  837-8.  400 
and  Thomas  Blokman,  979-281 

878 
Huiohinson*  Henry,  partner  of  Riokman,  281, 

878 

HuTCHmsoN.  Rev.  T.  N.,  on  Gothic  Abchxb 

AND  TUaiR  M0ULDIN08,  167-182,  260^ 

ON    Gothic    Windows  and 

Window  Tracbrt.  870-2 

dmwUifS  by  him,  167-182,260,281 

Huxley,  Willism  de.  a  clerieal  robber.  10 
Uy poeaosU  at  Urlconinm,  818  plate.  814-25 


Ightfield,  Salop.  859 

Ina,  King  of  Wessex,  his  laws,  99 

I  lice  msnor  house,  831 

Inoe  visited  by  Gdward  II.,  12 

Incr,  Peter,  a  (/hester  stationer,  24 

India  Round  Towers  in,  369 

Iiikerman  won  by  the  rifle,  875 

Inns  and  Taverns  of    CassTBK,    Papeb 

THEREON,   91— 'lO 

Ipswich  dneklng-stool.  203  plate,  208, 299 

Irelandsof  Hutt,  pedigree,  888 

Irelaud,  Richard  Pecbe,  governor  of,  5 

Ireland,  Round  Towers  of,  869 

Ireland,  SirT..  r^oeives  JHmes  I.  at  Bewsey,  8 

Irvingite,  or  Apostolic  Church,  281 

Ivo  de  Constance,  2 


Jackson,  Miss,  exblbiu  drawings,  278 
James  I.  In  Chester,  18, 367 
James*.  St.,  hospital  at  London.  7 
Jarvis,  Samuel,  and  the  benk  treasure,  106 
Jeflk-eys,  Judge,  his  mitlier,  194 
Jehoshaphat,  Yallry  or,  381 
Jerusalem,  Its  temple  noticed.  180.  880-1 
Jesse,  root  of,  symbolized  at  Chester,  886 
Jessop,  Rev  A.,  of  Murwioh.  803 
Jvwellery  forbidden  to  the  lower  orders,  411 
Jewioh  marriages  183—186 
Jewish  mode  of  blessing,  297 
Jews  saitl  to  be  a  leprous  people.  6 
Joiines,  Richard,  stationer,  860  note.  861 
Johnson.  Dr.  H.,  and  Urlconium.  821—2,  481 
Jollie,  Nathan,  of  Chester,  his  token,  lol 
Jones,  John,  donor  to  Society,  482 
Joneo,  Morris  C,  donor,  482 
J  one*,  T.  W.,  donor  to  library.  276 
Julius  Qulutilianns  altar  at  Chester,  874 


Kekewlck  noticed.  8 

Kendal  scolds*  bridle.  269  and  plate.  876 

Kendairs  Flowert  of  Epigramw»»^  858 

KeodHek.  Dr.,  exhibits  scolds*  bridle,  48 

Kermincham  Park.  157 

Kettle's  Cruft.  Chetiar,  89 

Kilmorey  family  and  the  sword  of  Odard.  8 

Kinderton  ducking >etool,  217 

the  Roman  Ckmdaie,  89^7 

King.  Daniel,  and  the  VaU  Sojfal  qfEmglamd, 

25,256 
Kings  Lynn  dncklng-stoot,  208  plate,  206 
Kingston  dnckingfitool,  206. 220,  UO 
Kionersley,  8hro|«shire,  and  Bishop  Biidg- 

man.  188  note 
Knaresborough  Cantle  and  Earl  Eaatane,  5 
Knighthood  aepreciate<l.  391 
Knights  Templars  abuUshed.  81 
Knutsford.  75. 150,  .62.  281,  259, 854 
dneking-stool  and  bridle,  42  plate, 

44, 45,  217 

L 

Labyrinthodon  traced  in  Cheeblre.  169 
Lacy,  Edmand,  ninth  baron  of  tlatton.  8 

Henry,  tenth  baron  of  Balton.  9. 49. 50 

John,  sixth  baron  of  Halton.  5, 18 

John,  eighth  baron  of  Halton.  8 

John,  created  Karl  of  Lincoln,  8 

Robert,  baron  of  Pomfret.  6 

Roger,  seventh  baron  of  Halton,  5 

Ladt  Chapels  at  Chester,  fto,  136-149 
Ladles  not  entitled  to  crests,  890 
Lamp.  Roman,  presented  to  Society.  489 
Lampji.  Roman.  408  and  plate,  489 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Hlstorio  Society.  IIC» 

248-9.  251,  958,  887-8 
Lancashire  salt  mines,  148 

wiichea,  166 

Lancaster  a  Roman  Station.  898 

Henry.  Earl  and  Dake  of.  18 

Thomas.  Earl  of,  baron  of  Halton, 

10,50 
Langton  and  Becket,  Archbishops.  187 
Latham,  William,  exhibito  palming.  125 
Latimer.  Bishop,  and  Goodwin  SandP,  82 
Lawton,  Cheshire,  and  its  proverb.  90 
I^awton,  John,  mayor  of  Chester,  99 
Lebanon,  the,  noticed.  879-80 
Legend  of  the  white  hind,  8  'ft 
l^egs  of  Man  taTcm  at  Chester.  97 
Leieeeter.  Earl  of,  5<,  848.  352  plate  861 
Leicester  ducking-stool.  208,  209.  916.  918aid 

plate.  228.  230  281 
Leicester  scolds*  bridle.  89 
Leigh.    Major    Egrrton.    on    CassaixE 

WoHiM  AND  Proverbs.  61-90.  i  :3. 114 
ON  Pbccuaritus 

OF  CHE8BIRR.  148—166,  959 

exhibitor.  876. 8^ 

Leigh,  varions  ways  of  NpelUug  the  name.  C4 
Leighton.  Rev.  F..  on  Urlconinm.  S14 
Leofritl.  the  Danish  chieftain.  995 
Leoniinvter  ducking-stool.  206  and  plate,  2SI 
Leper  B  hospital  at  Clltheroe,  6 
Leprosy  described,  6 
Leverssge  family,  866. 867 
Leycester,  Sir  Nicholas,  seneschal  of  Haltoa. 

9.  11 
Leycester  (Sir  P.)  references  to  his  Woiks.  If 
Uchfleld  cuck-etool,  920 
Llehlleld.  Coventry,  and  Chester,  399—488 
Ltmbert,  Stephen,  of  Norwieh,  852-3 
Limesey.  bishop  Robert  de,  888 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  871 
Lincoln,  foreign  bmnk  exhibited  than,  86 
Lincoln.  Roman  gravestone  there,  481 
Lincohrs  Inn  and  Henry  Lecy.  10 
Literature  and  Printing  in  Chester.  91—80 
Liverpool  and  Thomas  Rickmaa.  979   981 
CttCk-itOOl,  926,  281,  289 


INDEX. 


Lirerpool,  fleet  mattered  there.  14 

Yisited  by  Edward  IL,  13 

Uandysilio  chareh»  871 

Lix>TD.  HoKATio.  on  UBicoiauM,  809—S38. 

424-6 
Logirerheadi  TATem,  Cheeter,  107 
lionaoo  taverns  temp.  Edward  III.,  ftc..93, 98 
London  khew  or  dnoklBg-etool.  310— S16 
Loofferity  in  Cheshire.  146, 168  note 
liongipee,  Margaret,  baroneoa  of  Halton,  10 
Longton  dackiog>8to  >1, 383 
Ix>Te-oup  exhibited,  894 
Lupus  (HugliX  Cheshire  granted  to,  3 
liyddaM  and  the  Hirer  Dee,  341 
I^yme  Hall  noticed.  168 
Lyme  Kegls  dneklng-stool,  3  8.  231.  336,  329 
Lymm.  Cheshire.  78,  74.  86, 163,  168 
Ly  sous'  Che$hirt  noticed,  843,  864 


Macaalar.  Lord,  on  torture  in  England,  83 
Maoclesneld  brsnk  and  docking  stool,  84, 86, 

41-^2  and  plate.  206.  234,  266 
Maodesfleld  town  and  forest  noticed,  73, 78, 

160,  166,  166 
Maodesfleld  and  the  Earl  RiTers,  18. 867 
McEwEN,  Dr.,  on  Roman  lamps,  406  and  plate 

donor,  432 

Haddock,  J.  Finchett,  Chester.  96 

Haen  Aehwynfan,  362 

Magna  Charta  and  marriage,  189 

Mahometan  marriages  186 

Maideuhead,  Blckmsn's  birth-plaoe.  378 

Mainwaring  family,  64,  869, 864 

Malpas  and  its  prorerb.  74—76 

Malpas  ducking-stool,  317 

Mai  ton  barony  attached  to  Halton,  6 

JUamwsiunit  where  slinate,  8i6, 8?8 

Mao.  Isle  of.  Round  Towers  in.  869 

Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition.  348 

Manchester  ducking-stool,  320  and  plate,  238 

Manchester  in  Roman  and  Saxon  times,  396. 

337 
Manchester  scolds*  bridle.  369  and  plate 
Aiancttnium,  its  locality.  827-8 
Manderyle.  Alice  and  WiiUam,  6 
Manley  quarry.  168 
Mannius,  Cains,  hia  graTcstone,  480 
Manor-houses  dettcribed,  880-1 
Mar  bury  Hall  noticed,  i68 
Marlciand,  J.  H..  Speech  at  Congress,  841 
Marlborough  duckfug-stool,  3*i4 
Marling  customs  in  Cheshire,  164 
Maronites  and  Druses  compared,  880 
Marhiaqe  Cozttkactb,  Paper  thereon,  188~ 

202 
Marriage  customs  in  Cheshire.  16 i.  268 
Manideo,  Ke?.  J.  H..   on  Qreek  Altar  at 

Chester,  346 
Marsh,  George,  bnmt  at  Chester,  189 
Marsh  Saxifrage,  plant.  161 
Marshall  family  seal.  417 
Marstoo  Rev.  £.,481 
Martin,  Joan,  baroness  of  Halton,  10 
Msrton  great  oak,  167 

timber  church.  163 

Massie  Rev.  W.  U..  163.  339. 371 
Maw,  G..  on  Uriconlnm  pavements,  819 
Mayer,  Joseph,  F.S.A ,  donor,  376,  432 

exhibitor,  876 

his    Museum,  89,  43 

plate,  344,  348,  876 
on  Mook   Mayor  of 

Newcastle,  89 
Hsypole  at  Chester,  110 
yf  edidne  stamps  noticed,  819 
Mediolanum.  its  locality,  826-7 
Ueivod  and  Mediolanum,  837 
Melling,  Kent,  Normsn  work  there,  886 
Mere  psrk  and  oak.  167 
Mere's  tVU'a  Commonwealth,  349 
Mersey,  the,  compared  with  the  Rhine.  1 
Isle  of,  291 


Mersey,  once  a  tribatary  of  the  Oee,  79 
Miekley  Hills,  earthworks  there.  3 
MIddlewioh  and  its  salt  mines.  149 
Midsummer  Eve  pageants,  80,  86 
Milan  Cathedral  noticed.  837 
Milieus*  Praxis  Criminia  PersequendU  33 
MiltonV,  Mrs ,  feast— a  proverb,  90 
Milward,  Justice  of  Chester,  868 
Minchlnhanipton  pillory,  &c,  220 
Minerva  relics  at  Chester,  407, 410 
Millie  and  Enfldd  rifles.  876 
Mlnshull,  John,  a  Chester  stationer,  37, 106 

Randle.of  Wistaston,  90 

Mlntter.  or  monastery,  831 

Minstrels  and  obsolete  punishments,  314 

of  Cheshire,  carious  exploit  of.  6—^ 

Miracle  Plays  at  Chester,  &0.,  31,  30,  96, 241, 

266,  276 
Mobberley  and  its  proverb,  76 
Moffat,  Dr..  on  the  Arch.  133-8 
MompeMon.  Sir  Giles,  licenser  of  taverns,  94 
Monks  and  Canons  compared,  889—388 
Monmouth,  James  Duke  of,  at  Chester,  189, 

Montacute,  William.  Lord  of  Denbigh.  60 

Mootgomerx  goglng-stool,  806 

More.  Richard  de,  and  Rnnoom,  8, 16 

Moreton  Hall,  162  168 

Morgen  gift,  the,  188 

Moriey,  Thomas,  mosldan,  860  note 

Morris.  Robert,  contributes  plan.  4(i9 

Mort.  Mr.,  of  Altrincham,  exhibits  a  scolds* 

bridle,  41 
Mortimer,  Roger,  Lord  of  Denbigh,  60 
Mor?ille.  Hugii.  and  Archbishop  Becket,  136 
Mosmn  and  its  dragon,  163 
Month-glue,  27  and  plate 
Mow  Cop  noticed.  166, 166 
Morle,  the  rich  brewer  of  Dimstable,  98 

N 

Nantwich  Church,  149, 161, 196. 301, 350.  861-4, 

36 1  -2   872 

Nantwich  docking-stool,  fta,  217, 271 
Nazareth  noticed,  880 
Net  ley  Abbey  tumbrel,  218 
Needbam.  Sir  Robert,  864  note 
Newbury  cucking-stool.  226 
Newcastle-on-Tyue,  scold  s  bridle  there,  87 
NewcsHtle-under-Lyme,  scold's  bridle  there,  88 
Newhall,  Nantwich.  scold's  bridle  there, 46, 266 
Newmarket  Churchyard  Cross,  262 
Newport,  Shnipshire.  827 
Newton  Kyme,  Yorkshire,  826 
Nicholas'  (St.)  hospital  st  Clitheroe,  7 

Chapel  at  Chester,  20 

Nield,  James,  the  Cheshire  philanthropist,  231 
Nigel,  flmt  Baron  of  Halton.  2. 126 

(Robert  Fits),  abbot  of  Chester,  4 

(William  Fits),  second  Baron,  3 

Nixon,  the  Cheshire  prophet,  66,  162. 269 
Norbury  Booths  park.  167 
Norman  marriai^e  customs,  189 
North  Petherton  pillory,  fte ,  222 
Northwlch  and  its  mines.  147  8. 269 

grammar  school,  868 

North  wood  Park  and  Halton,  i6 

Norton  by  Runcorn,  2, 8, 116 

Norton  Priory,  a  Parliamentary  garrison,  18 

removed  from  Runcorn,  4 

visited  by  Edward  II.,  12 

Norway,  its  wooden  churches.  162 
Norwich  grammar  school,  862  note,  368 
Nottingham  noticed,  145,  230 
Nuremberg,  ancient  glass  there  816 

military  mask  from,  86 

tokens,  289,296 

O 

Oakham  Hall,  Rutland.  415.  417 
Obsoletb  Punishments.  Paper  rnEREON, 
88-48,  208—234  264-6.  268-71,  376,  387 
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0dtr4.  Buffh  Flti*.  Moeaehftl  of  Halton.  S 

Oflk  and  his  Dyko  S«».  290.  Ml  no%%  4M 

Okcnyate.  Sbropflhire.  897 

Old  Quay  Navigation  Canal.  19 

Old  Frice'i  liemaifu,  373 

Oldield  Pbilip.  or  Bradwall,  866.  867 

Olmated.F.  L..  on  New  Orleans  tafernaigiis.  I08 

Orientation,  introdnotlon  or  the  system  IM 

Ormerod.  George.  D.C.L.,  donor.  48S 

Ormonde,  Dnke  of.  at  Cheater.  106 

Orreby.  Philip  dr.  his  flsliery  at  Halton.  8 

Onlton  Chnroh.  near  Leeds.  281 

Over.  Mayor  of,  proTerhs  eonoeming.  78 

new  ohnreh  there.  874 

pillory,  thew,  and  tnmbrd,  8i4 

Owens,  JB.  ft  O..  and  St  John's  Church, 

Chester,  389.  843-6.  400-4 
Oxford  academical  hoods,  893 

AshmoleanlIuseam,brank  there.  88.41 

Bishop  of,  speech  nt  Congress,  3^ 

Lady  Chapel.  181 

Oxton,  Wirral,  Its  market,  490 

P 

Page  fhmily,  staUoBen  and  mayors  of  Cheater, 

38-39 
Painters*  Company  of  Chester.  83—98 
Paradln's  HeroicaU  Devises.  880  note,  886-7 
Parishes  and  tithes  established  Id  England,  4 
ParkerV,  J.  H..  Mediaval  Arekitecturt  qf 

Chetter,  346.  976, 884 
ON   St.   Jobh's    Cbubcb, 

ChBSTER.  348.  839-348  400—404 
Parkgate  and  its  prorerb.  80. 106, 109 
Partridge's  History  qfNaniwich  noticed,  G9 
Paremcnis.  tesselated.  318—329 
Peacham's  Minerva  Britannia  849 
PsACOCK,  JOHM.  exhibits  bronze  Hbola,  137 
^ Komau  altar  and 

Saxon  coins,  396. 406 
sketches  to  illustrate  Lee* 

tnres.  288,  389, 397. 806  note,  406, 4  8, 410. 417. 

431,  423 
Pearson's.  Bishop  monument  at  Chester. 368-7 
Peckforton  noticed,  166. 168.  387 
Peche,  Richard.  Bishop  of  Coventry,  8 
Pecuijaxities  of  Chsshibe,  Papeb  thebx- 

ON.  143—166.369 
Penitential  chair.  338 
Penmsenmawr  stone,  169 
Penmon  Church.  Anglesey.  873 
Pennyweight,  origin  of  the  term  999 
Penson's,  T.   M.,   designs   for    barracks  at 

Chester,  360-1  and  plate 
Penworlham  Castle,  antiquities  found.  343 
Peover,  Lower,  Church.  163 

proyerb.  8rc ,  76. 86 

Peploe's.  Bishop,  burial-place,  366 

Prsbawar,  CMbul,  lu  gntvs.  416 

Peter,  Bishop  of  Llchleld,  388 

Peterborough  Cathedral.  887 

PeUr's.  St.,  York,  coinage.  8&a--806 

Petit,  ReT.  J.  L..  on  Nantwich  Church.  360-1 

Petrifying  spring  at  Lymm,  163 

Phythsm,  John,  of  Congieton,  366 

Pioton,  J.  A.,  on  Andent  Lancashire  and 

Cheshire,  M4 
Pled  Bull  hotel  at  Chester.  1C6 
Pig  and  Whistle  UYcm  at  Chester,  108 
Pilklngton,  Babert  de.  steward  of  Uslton,  14 
Pillory  noticed,  83.  870,  887 
JMning-stool  noticed,  3o6 
PiKcinas  noticed.  131. 844 
Pisarro's  siUer  horseshoes,  416 
Plantyn.  Christopher,  of  Antwerp,  847,  349. 

867.863 
Plegmund,  Archbishop.  996, 306-6. 409 
Plemsiall  and  its  origin.  409 
Plowman.  Piers,  and  HaUon  Pass.  11. 76 
Plungeon's  St.,  Chapel.  iManche»ter,  920 
Plymouth  ducking-stool.  908,  233 

POLYCHROMT  III  COXSTXB  CATUEDRAL,  8cC.. 

140,  963—267 


Pompeii  and  Uriconinm.  n6  S19 

Pontcfyaci  and  Thoosas  of  Laaeaatcr.  7, 11 

Porter,  when  first  brewed,  91 

Potatoca.  early,  from  Cheahira,  164 

Pot-metal  glass  deaeribed,  884 

Pottery.  Roman,  321-9, 406  plaU 

Potts,  C.  W..  on  Uriconinaa,  498 

Potts.  Frederick,  exhibitt  Boaawa  altar,  488 

his  818.  iwH—H— ,  18. 197 

Poynton  MwkiBg^atool.  984 
Preaton  a  Roman  stntion.  396 

PbICC.  JoHH,  ILA.,   LdBCTDBB  OB  GBOLDCT. 

873-4 
Primrose,  Walter,  goTaraor  of  Halton.  >8 
Printing,  early  Cheater  spednMBS  of,  91—89 
Priories  or  cells  noticed,  331 
Prisens,  HeWidlna.  the  prsstor,  807 
Pbotebbs  akd  Satinos  or  Cbxsbibx.  Paper 

thereon.  61 — 00 
Prynne,  the  Noneonformlst  nt  Chester.  94 
Pngin's  east  window  of  Chester  Cathedral,  i|4 
Pull,  WllUnaa,  a  prisoner  at  Haltou,  17 
Pdixah,  T.,  exhibitor.  410  bis 

obituary  notice  of,  496  nolo 

on  Uriconiam.  4S6 

Pulpit,  oak  from  St  Martin'a  Chaieh.  38S-I 
..~ atone,  330  and  plata 


tnaker  military  stadent,  978-# 

tnarlcs' .Smfttons,  848  831 

[ueane  or  scold,  84, 904 

[uekett.  Rev.  W..  anecdote  of  a  robin,  116 

[oeney,  Margaret  de,  8 

[ttinces  only  recently  grown  in  Cheafalre,  1(^4 


Rack  and  wheel,  instmmeuta  of  tortare.  Si 

Raleigh's  Voyage  to  Guinea,  361 

RALPn,  John,  ok  Coi<oubbo  Geabb  Deco- 

BATICH ,  881-4 

Rashlelgh.  J.,  a  Saxon  namlsmxtlst.  397 
Ready,  Robert,  exhibits  caf  t  of  aeals,  US 
Rede,  Alianor  le,  and  £dward  U,  12 
Redesmere  and  its  island.  169 
Redhead's  Growth  of  >>  uits.  489 
Ren»herd's  (properly  Wrensbot)  lane,  68 
fteoton  pillory  and  tumbrel,  914 
Rhine  (the)  compared  with  the  Mersey.  1 
Rhos  Rhyfoniog,  now  called  Denbigh.  49 
Rhuddlan  Castle,  8.  6,  60.  246-6,  261 
Rlbchester  a  Roman  station,  327 
Richardson.  T.  A.,  exhibitor.  369,  401 
Ricbborougli  w«ll,  316 

RiCKKAM,    TnCMAJl    OK  THR  AXCBITBCmS 

OF  Chester  Cathedrai.,  277-2es,  877-8 

Gothic  Architecture,  977-6,  361.4tf( 

Ridley  Pool  noticed,  168 

RIgby,  T..  exhibitor  and  donor.  428, 4» 

Ring,  Hilrrr,  found  in  the  Dee,  978 

RioMcy,  plague  or  pestilence  there,  18 

Ripley,  Abbut  Simon,  986 

Jiiiunium,  lU  locality.  327 

Rivers,  Karl,  garrisons  Uallon,  &c.,  18. 8S7 

Rixton,  Mawkin  de,  sUwnrd  of  Haitun,  14 

Robert.  Baron  of  Halton.  9 

Robin  Hood,  his  identity  proved.  13 

Rochester  Lady  Chapel,  &c.  131.  386 

Rucksavage,  near  Runcorn,  18,126, 867 

Roger  (Eustace  Fits)  Bsrun  ot  Halton,  6 

Rogers,  James,  exliibita  leaden  objects,  4S< 

Romans,  the,  and  Cheshire  cheeae.  16S 

Roofs,  ancient,  how  constructed,  83ti>7 

Rose  Castle,  Cumberland,  381 

Rostherne  Chnrch  and  bells,  168 

rhyming  proverb  76 

Rouen,  St.  Ouen's  Cliuroh,  873, 888 

Rows  of  Chester,  146 

Row  ton  heath,  and  pillory  at,  371,  361 

Royal    Agricultural    Society's    iCeeUng  ii 

(Chester,  166 
Royal  Standard  of  England,  899-8 
Rugby  pillory  and  ducking-stooi,  319 


.'^ 
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Ronoorn  Cutle  and  ferry,  S,  Itf,  29S-4  490-1 

priory  aad  ehorch,  4, 16 

thew  or  tombrel,  317 

Ronic  crosses  403 
Rannymede  and  Roffer  I^ey,  8 
Rupert,  Prince,  at  IJverpool,  849 
Ra«libary,  Salop,  827 
Rashton  tambrel  and  pillory,  S17 
RothiB  (^astle  notioed,  60 
Rye  dooklof -etool,  310  plata 

8 
Saddleworth  prorerb,  Torksblre,  not  Cbethire, 

88 
Saffron  Walden,  318, 379 
Saiffhton  msmor-bonne,  881,  871 
Sainthill,  Rlebard.'donor,  483 
Salghall,  Jobn,  Abbot  of  Chester,  188 
Ralade  or  *'  headpiece.**  10 
Salisbury  Cathedral  139, 141.  388,  877,  888 
Salt  mines  of  Cheshire,  146-9 
Saltney,  Chester,  106 
Salnees,  Alice  de,  8 

Salnsbory,  William.  gOTeraor  of  Denbigh,  63 
SambooDS  Emblems  noticed,  849, 867 
Sandbach  noticed,  160,  331.  371 
Sandntone  of  Cheshire,  161 
Sandwich  dnoking-chalr  and  mortar,  918  and 

plate,  333 
Sanlam  apples  and  St.  Jamei*Day,  67 
Sankey  canal,  19 
Saracenic  architecture,  896 
Saracen>  HeaH  at  Chester,  101 
Sancy  Castle  on  the  Seine,  8 
Sarage,  family  pedigree  exhibited  137, 888 

John,  coniitable  of  Halton,  16 

Sir  John,  16,  867 

Sir  Thoma^  receires  James  1, 18 

Saxifragn  Hircnias  plant,  161 

Haxon  **eala  has"  and  **win  has,**  99 

Saxons  not  workers  In  stone,  834 

Pcarbnroagh  dtteking-sto«l,  304  plate.  3M,  383 

Searth,  Rer.  H  M.,  on  Urlconium,  811, 480 

Se<*alflnK  stool,  306 

Scold's  BRioLfS,  Fapeb  tocbbon,  88—48 

or  dncking-stool,  304 

Scotland  and  the  nse  of  torture,  89 

its  national  fln^s,  898 

ronnd  towers  in,  369 

Scott.  George  Qitbert.  149, 433 
Scratby  Island,  Yarmonth,  863  note 
S^eolars  compared  with  Monks,  880-S 
Sedbarch  a  Roman  station,  838 
Kegontinm,  or  Carnarvon,  309,  888 
SeTem  river  noticed,  810, 311, 483 
Shakspeare  and  Qeinrey  Whitney,  880 
references  to  Cheshire  and  Wales, 

16,  61.  890 

tayem  at  Chester,  98 

Sharp,  Archbishop,  and  the  seold*s  bridle,  89 
Shelaerden  the  bear-ward,  866 
Sheptun  Mallet  tumbrel,  813 
Shepherd's  Play,  a  Chester  mystery,  88 
Shrewsbury,  battle  of,  61 

bridle  and  dueMng<«too],  39,  886 

musenm,  316. 319 

Shut  ling  Low,  166, 164 

Slddlngton  wooden  church,  169 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  360,  864 

Blade's,  Rev.  Canon,  Memorial    In  Chester 

Cathedral,  884,  387 

Speech  at  Congress,  837 

Slave,  EDglish-bom,  in  1830, 189 
Slaves'  torture  bridle  In  West  Indies.  88 
Smith,  C.  R.,  communications  from,  818,  881 

donor,  438 

family  of  Hoogh,  96 

William,  an  author  of  the  VaU  Royal, 

86,  840. 864  note 
Snerd,  Felicia,  of  Keel,  868 
Boldiers,  origin  of  the  term,  7 
Somerford  nirk,  169 
Honthamnton  scolding-stool,  806,  908,  909 
Southwell  Mln»ter  noticed,  161 


South  worth,  fienry,  surveyor  of  the  Tower,  17 
Speed,  the  Cheshire  historian,  99,  61  plate, 

68,66 
Speke  Hall,  Lancashire.  848,  968 
Spencer,  Hugh  de.  Lord  of  Denbigh,  50 
Stafford  and  Kthelfleda,  893,  806 
Staffordshire  salt  mines,  148 

scold*s  bridles.  34 

Stamford  and  King  Edward,  884 

SUnlaw  Abbey.  6, 409 

Stanley,  Eleanor,  Countess  of  Derby,  16 

Sir  W.,  the  King  maker,  16—17 

Stanleys  of  Lathom,  97 
Siapleford  tambrel  and  pillory.  817 
Statham  blacks,  a  touhnquet,  86 
Stationers'  Compsny.  Chester,  81—30 
Stilted  Gothic  arches,  178 
Stirling  scold  8  bridle,  86 
Stlrry's  Hot  amongst  the  Bithops^  861 
Stockport  bridle  and  ducking-stool,  81  plate, 

46,  317,  834,  966,  971 

proverb,  74 

viaduct,  166 

Stocks  noticed  as  a  punishment,  83, 39 
Stonemasonrr  unknown  to  the  Saxons,  334 
Sioreton  ducking-stool,  917 
Stourtoii  quarry,  873,  374 
Striffulensla^  memoir  thereon,  489 
Stnbbe.  John,  of  T«rmouth.  869  note 
Sutton  by  Runcorn,  why  so  called,  9 
Swine  **Toked  and  ringed,**  366 
Swinnerton,  J.  exhibits  photograph  of  brank, 

41-9 

T 

Tabley  noticed,  16*.  169 

Tabor  Mount,  880 

Tadeaster.  the  Roman  Cn/carto.  896 

Talbot  de  Malahide.  Lord,  speecnes  at  Cbciter 

Congress  336.888.840 
Tamworth  and  Ethelfleda,  998. 994,  805 
Tarn  Mere  noticed.  109 
Tarporlev  tumbrel  and  pillory.  317 
Tarvin,  derivation  of  the  name,  78 
Tatton  Park  noticed.  167 
Tattenhall.  874-6,  489 

Temeraire,  *•  the  old,**  battle-ship,  493.  439 
Temple.  Rev.  Robert,  on  death  of  Rev.  W. 

H.  Massle.  Ill 
Tenterden  Church  and  Goodwin  Sands.  83 
Tethid.  a  Saxon  moneyer.  989  and  plate,  999 
Theatricals  at  Chester,  90. 96 
Tbelwall,  ancient  fishery  there,  4. 13 

part  of  Runcorn  parish  4. 994 

Thew.  obsolete  punishment  906.  909—910. 914 
Thomborough.  a  Roman  station,  888 
rhorp  family,  stationers  at  Chester.  91—80 
Thrasyllus,  Choraipic  monument  of.  980 
Three  Crowns  tavern  at  Chester,  97 
Tiberias.  Sea  of.  880 
Timber  houses  and  ohnrohes.  146, 163, 959, 801, 

306.  836.  898 
Tisslngton  well  dressing,  149 
Tithes  and  parishes  established  in  England,  4 
Tolcester,  a  tax  upon  beer,  94 
Tombstones.  Romsn,  331 
Tore  of  gold  at  Eaton  Hall.  949 
Torture,  use  of  In  England,  31, 964, 869 
Totnrs.  **the  Walk'*  there.  146 
Traov.  William,  and  Archbishop  Beoket,  187 
Traflord,  near  Chester,  409 
Trebuchet,  or  tumbrel,  905, 906  plate 
Trefnant  Church,  119, 191 
Trevor,  Sir  John,  of  Plas  Teg.  367 
Trinitarian  boss  In  Chester  Lady  Chapel,  135 
Trouse,  or  brushwood.  165 
Tumbrel,  or  ducking-stool,  905—934 
Totbory  Castle  and  Thomas  of  Lancaster.  11 
Tweralow,  J.,  note  on  Wybonbary  Church.  81 
Tyndale*s  l^ew  Testament  exhibited,  409-10 

U 

Union  Jack  explained,  393 

Uriconium,  Pafeb  OM,  809—338,  434-6,  439-31 
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Urieonlaiiit  plan  of,  SIO  plate 
CxuconOt  wa«re  altaala,  397 

V 

Valeltoy*]  Abb^y  noticed,  li,  16S.  filO,  914, 8«9 

Vale  Royal  of  England,  3ft,  266^  940. 977 

VarU  mild  ik>drari.  S28 

Venablet  family.  163,  191.  894 

Veoiee,  St.  Markka  foandatlon-ttone,  306 

Varnon  Tbomaa,  marriaa  Marcarafc  Carync- 

ton.  193 
Veaer,  Ito  4e.  6 

VeatiDua,  Looia^  rebollda  tbe  Capitol.  807 
TIrffIn  and  Child  boM  in  Cbeater  Lady  Cbapel, 

13S 
nroconivM,  or  Uriooniom,  ao9--S98.  434-5^ 

439-31 

W 

Waee*a  Chronicle  qf  Ihe  yormmn  Conquut,  4 

note 
Wade.  Captain  Oeorfe,  R.N..  438,  483 
Wallasey  Charch  noticed.  151 
Walker.  Richard.  Dean  of  Cheater,  883 
Waleall  aoold's  bridle.  88 
Walter,  Analo-Saxon  moneytr,  BS8 
Wattham  Abbey,  837 
Walton  on  Thames  aeoldli  bridle,  44 
Warbnrton.  Cheshire,  noticed,    74,  86,  IM, 

393.  303,  430 
Chapd,  at  8t  JohnX  Cheater, 

839.  371,  398 

Sir  John,  seneschal  of  Halton,  17 

Sir  Peter,  hisfaTonriteproTerb,  90 

"Wise Piers"  of  Arleyand  Hal- 
ton.  16-17 
Warbarton*s  Hunting  Songn,  379 
Warrington  bridge,  and  ford,  18.  838 

dacklng-stool.  308,  230 

nrrison  daring  the  Civil  War.  18 

w.  his  extracts  from  Congleton, 

records.  43,  365-8 
Warwick  backing-stool,  908,  810  plate 
Waterbeaoh  ducking-stool,  205.  310.  318 
Watling  Street  road,  309,  818  plate.  431 
Watson,  Ber  J.,  on  the  **  Bail  and  Stlrrap,** 

109 
Watton,  religions  honse  there,  6 
Way,  Albert,  on  the  brank,  or  iOold*s  bridle, 

85.  88.  43 
on  Roman  medicine  stamps,  819 

WEAFONB.    ARCIEMT    AlTD     HODBBH,    PapCT 

thereon.  375 

Wearer  river  noticed.  165,  259.  810.  836-8 

Webb.  William,  an  author  of  the  Vale  Royal, 
35,  354  note 

Webster.  James,  a  yonng  Chester  artist,  134 

Wedding  customs  in  Cheshire,  151 

Wedgwood.  Joslins,  954 

Wednesfleld,  battle  of,  889 

Wellington,  Salop.  837 

Weils  Cathedral.  830 

stocks  and  dacking-»tool,  996 

Werburgh.  St.,  her  L\fe,  by  Brmdshaw.  81 

vhrlne  and  chapel,  Chester, 

181  and  note,  178 

West  Indies,  slaveys  bridle  used  there.  88 

Westminster  Abbey,  284,  833,  371 

Lord,  exhibits  Grosrenor  pedi- 
gree. 888 

on  theCheshlre  Dialect.  138 

restorer     of    St.     John's 

Church,  848,  344-6,  404 

Weston  by  Rnneom,  why  so  called,  3 

Welton.  Stalfordshlr^  collar  of  torture  there, 
33  plate,  88 

Wevre,  George  de.  prisoner  at  Halton.  16 

Whalley  Abbey  founded  by  Henry  Lacy,  9 

oockstool.  328 

Whelock,  Richard  de.  prisoner  st  Halton.  16 

Wherlton,  Alice  de,  sings  before  Bd  ward  II,  13 

Whipping  pout  noticed.  83 

>«-hlKtles  In  a  box.  118 

White  Lion  Hotel  at  Chester.  99 


WmTK,  Car.  C.  H.,  Paful  o*  AiKODrr 

Weapons.  375 
Wiiltgiri,  Archbinbop.  noticed,  847 
Whitmerf s  of  Thorstaston  pedigree.  388 
WHmfET's  Geffbet,  CkiOiee  of  JbMma, 

847-64 

AurtUa,  889 

Captain,  861 

Geiryey,  senr.,  851,  853  note.  855 

Hugh,  854 

IsabeUa.  309-60 

John,  and  Lieutenant,  861 

Robert,  858-4 

Silas.  354 

Sir  Robert.  889 

Whitworth  rifle  noticed,  875 

Wicker  work  copied  In  atona,  4M 

WIdnes.  Laneasihirc^  Ita  leper,  ferrr,  ftc  9, 

16.19 
ita  Iron  tool  manifsr- 

torles,  19 
WIgan,  Roman  horaeahoea  found  there,  416 
Wllbraham  family,  61  and  plate.  114,  864 
Wllcock,  T.  Jnn.,  donor  to  Library.  976 
Willet's.  Andrew.  Sacred  Bmbiewu,  851 
Williams'  Town  and  CagOe  qf  Denbigk,  53. 

58  note 
William,  William  Fits,  3rd  baron  of  Halton,  3 
WiujAMS.  JoBK.  on  Anglo- Welah  Aiehitee- 

tnre^  379 

on  the  Bille,  876 

..~ Ret.    Pmup,    on    the    Bovnd 

Towers  of  Ireland,  369 
.......>■.....•..•«•.••.«........,.«.  donor.  489 

Willis.  Browne,  on  SL  John's.  Chester,  811 
Wilson,  the  landsoape  painter.  108 
Winchester  Lndy  Chapel.  964 
WiHiiows  AMD  Window  Tbacebt,  FBpcia 

thereon.  870-87^  883-5 
Windsor  and  Sir  R  Whitney.  858 
Wirral  and  Its  forest  notleed.  183, 144 
Witchcraft  and  the  horseaboe,  415 
Witches'  bridle  at  Forfar.  38^  955 
Wither's.  George,  JSaMems,  351 
Witton  gramnuur  seiiool,  358 
Woirs  Head  tarem  at  Cheater,  99 
Wolf-tracks  at  Chester,  874 
Wood,  Archdeacon,  on    the   Diakd  of 

Chethire,  137 

• on  Condote,  817 

Wood  houses  and  ehorehes^  146, 151^  Sn^  »>• 

806.  835,  898 
Wood's  Athena  Oxonienaea,  859  note.  858 
Wootton  Basset  dncking-stool,  906. 983  k  plate 
Worcester  bridle  and  ducklng-atool,  85.  f^ 

206.  318  pla'e.  334 

Cathedra],  395 

Worcestershire  salt  mines,  148 
Worthing  dacking-etool,  906.208^  389. 934 
Wrekin,  ancient  camp  thereon.  Ac,  811,  319 
Wrenshot  Isne,  High  Leigh,  63 
Wright,  T..  F  S.A .  donor  to  Librmnr,  976 
..~ researchea  at  Urieoaiaa, 

80»-314 
Wboxetbb,  Papeb  thereon,  80»— 838^  484^ 

429^1 
Wryneck,  applied  to  Henry  of  Laneastsr.  13 
Wttifsig.  a  Saxon  rooneyer,  999 
Wy  bun  bury  steeple,  and  proTerb,  81 
Wydi  Waller.  Chesbireprorerb  oonceming.H9 
Wye  rirer,  439 
Wynnstay  family,  and  serrants*  hall,  93,  96 

X 

Xenophon's  Retreat  of  the  Greeks  91 

Y 

Tard•stlck^  Illegal,  866 
Tsrmoiith  and  Gefiey  Whitney,  853  note 
Yates,  J.  B..  on  Booke  qfKmblema,  UU  356 
York,  Holy  Trinity  Priory,  iu  aeal.  135  ft  plaU 

Minster.  281. 185,  388, 80L  877. 883 

mint.  198—806 

opens  iU  gates  to  Ethelflcda,  194 
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